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PREFACE 


THERE is no period of history which has been so much obscured 
by incorrect and misleading titles as the period of the later 
Roman Empire. It is, I believe, more due to improper names 
than one might at first be disposed to admit, that the import 
of that period is so constantly misunderstood and its character 
so often misrepresented. For the first step towards grasping 
the history of those centuries through which the ancient evolved 
into the modern world is the comprehension of the fact that 
the old Roman Empire did not cease to exist until the year 
1453. The line of Roman Emperors continued in unbroken 
succession from Octavius Augustus to Constantine Palaco- 
logus. 

Now this essential fact is obscured as far as language is 
able to obscure it by applying the name “ Byzantine” or the 
name “Greek” to the Empire in its later stages. Historians 
who use the phrase “ Byzantine Empire” are not very con- 
sistent or very precise as to the date at which the “ Roman 
Empire ” ends and the “ Byzantine Empire” begins. Sometimes 
the line is drawn at the foundation of Constantinople by Con- 
stantine the Great, sometimes at the death of Theodosius the 
Great, sometimes at the reign of Justinian, sometimes (as by 
Finlay) at the accession of Leo the Isaurian; and the historian 
who adopts one line of division cannot assert that the historian 
who adopts a different line is wrong. For all such lines are 
purely arbitrary. No “ Byzantine Empire” ever began to exist ; 
the Roman Empire did not come to an end until 1453. 

But, it may be objected, is it not true that the Roman 
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Empire in the days of Constantine VII, who reigned in the 
tenth century, was completely different from what it was in 
the days of Constantine J., who reigned im the fourth century ? 
and having in view this great difference in character, is it not 
permissible for historians, as a mere matter of convenience, to 
distinguish the later period by some confessedly appropriate word 
like “ Byzantine ” or “ Graeco-Roman”? Such a use may be of 
course convenient and harmless in conversation among those who 
are fully aware that it is only a phrase of convenience ; and there 
is no objection to “ Byzantine art” or “Graeco-Roman law.” 
But in writing or lecturing, such expressions as Byzantine, 
Greek, or Romaic Empire are highly objectionable, because they 
tend to obscure an important fact and perpetuate a serious 
error. 

It seems especially unfortunate to adopt one of these names 
as the title of a book, and thus help to stereotype as a separate 
unity what is really a part of a continuous series. Every 
century of the Roman Empire differed from the preceding and 
from the succeeding, but the development was continuous; the 
Empire was still the Roman Iimpire, and I am not aware that 
it is usual to give a man a new name when he enters upon a 
new decade of life. We designate a man as young and old; 
and so we may speak of the earlier and later ages of a 
kingdom or an empire. But Byzantine is a proper adjective, 
and is too apparently precise not to be misleading. Gibbon 
perhaps is almost the only modern historian who, in treating 
this subject, has not done injustice to the continuity of 
history by the title of his work; but unfortunately in reading 
the later chapters one is apt to forget what that title is. 

Moved by these considerations, I have avoided speaking of 
a Byzantine, a Greek, or a Graeco-Roman Empire, and lave 
carefully restricted myself to the only correct appellation. For 
the sake of distinction the word “later” has been added 
on the title-page; and no further distinction is required, at 
least till the year 800, which marks the termination of my 
work, 

This brings us to another unfortunate use of words, which 
similarly tends to perpetuate an erroneous impression. A rival 
Roman Empire was founded in the West by the coronation of 
Charles the Great in 800; and it is evidently very convenient 
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to distinguish the rival Empires by prefixing the adjectives 
Western and Eastern. And this nomenclature is not only 
convenient, but quite justifiable ; for it suggests no historical 
error, while it expresses succinctly the European situation. 

But unhappily the phrase Eastern Roman Empire is not 
confined to this legitimate use. We hear of an Eastern and a 
Western Roman Empire in the fifth century; we hear of the Fall 
of a Western Empire in 476. Such language, though it has the 
sanction of hich names, is both incorrect in itself and leads to 
a further confusion. In the first place, it is incorrect. The 
Roman Empire was one and undivided in the fifth century ; 
though there were generally more Emperors than one, there 
were never two Empires. To speak of two Empires in the 
fifth century—and if such speech applies to the fifth it applies 
also to the fourth—is to misrepresent in the grossest manner 
the theory of the imperial constitution. No one talks about 
two Roman Empires in the days of Constantius and Constans ; 
yet the relation of Arcadius and Honorius, the relation of 
Theodosius II and Valentinian III, the relation of Leo I. 
and Anthemius, were exactly the same as the political relation 
which existed between the sons of Constantine. However in- 
dependent one of another, or even hostile, the rulers from time 
to time may have been, theoretically the unity of the Empire 
which they ruled was unaffected. No Empire fell in 476; 
that year only marks a stage, and not even the most important 
stage, in the process of disintegration which was going on during 
the whole century. The resignation of Romulus Augustulus 
did not even shake the Roman Empire, far less did it cause an 
Empire to fall. It is unfortunate, therefore, that Gibbon spoke 
of the “Fall of the Western Empire,” and that many modern 
writers have given their sanction to the phrase. Notwith- 
standing all that Mr. Freeman has said on the matter in 
sundry places, it will be probably a long time yet before the 
inveterate error of assigning a wrong importance to the year 
476 A.D. has been finally eradicated. 

In the second place, this nomenclature leads to a further 
confusion. For if the erroneous expression Eastern Roman 
Empire be admitted into use for the fifth century, the inevit- 
able tendency is to identify this false abstraction with the 
Eastern Roman Empire, rightly so called, of later days. And 
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this identification unavoidably leads to the idea that a state 
called the Eastern Roman Empire came into being after the 
death of Theodosius the Great, in 395 A.D., and continued until 
1453 A.D. 

The simplicity of history is thus obscured. Nothing can be 
easier than to apprehend that the Roman Empire endured, one 
and undivided, however changed and dismembered, from the 
first century B.O. to the fifteenth century A.D.; and that from 
the year 800 forward we distinguish it as Fastern, on account 
of the foundation of a rival Empire, which also called itself 
Roman, in the West. | l 

I have now explained my title, and I may add that by 
discarding the word Byzantine an additional advantage has 
been gained. So many prejudicial associations have grown up 
round this inauspicious word that it almost involves a petitio 
principi, like the phrase Bas-Empire in French. This is due 
to the unhistorical manner in which many eminent authors 
have treated the later Roman Impire. These writers knew 
very little about it, and they regarded it as a safe subject for 
derision. Voltaire, for instance, speaks of Byzantine history 
“as a worthless repertory of declamation and miracles, dis- 
graceful to the human mind.” “ With this remark,” says 
Finlay, “the records of an empire, which witnessed the rise 
and fall of the Caliphs and Carlovingians, are dismissed by one 
who exclaimed, ‘J’6terai aux nations le bandeau de l’erreur.’” 
Gibbon hurried over the history of the Emperors later than the 
seventh century with contemptuous celerity, and his great 
authority has much to answer for. The remarks of Hegel 
in his Philosophie der Geschichte amount to much the same as 
the remark of Voltaire. 

The sins of M. Guizot are of omission rather than of com- 
mission. His well-known Histoire de la civilisation en Europe 
is open to two criticisms, In the first place, it is not what it 
professes to be,—a history of European civilisation,—for it only 
deals with western Europe. But, waiving this, the author 
entirely ignores one of the most important and essential 
factors in .the development of civilisation in western Europe 
—the influence of the later Roman Empire and New Rome. 
On this subject I may refer the reader to the concluding 
chapter of my second volume; I mention it here because M. 
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Guizot’s extraordinary omission was clearly due to the in- 
veterate prejudice that the “ Byzantine Empire,” and all things 
appertaining thereto, may be safely neglected. 

-In his History of European Morals (ii. p. 13) Mr. Lecky 
writes: “Of that, Byzantine Empire the universal verdict of 
history is that it constitutes, with scarcely an exception, the 
most thoroughly base and despicable form that civilisation has 
yet assumed.” I am not sure what Mr. Lecky means by “ the 
universal verdict of history”; in recent years, certainly, the 
Younger Rome has found some staunch and eminent champions. 
But I am sure that the statement fairly represents the notions 
generally prevalent on the subject. 

All this shows that Byzantine is a dangerous word, when 
it is used in a political sense. It is convenient and harmless 
to talk about Byzantine art or even “la vie byzantine,” but it is 
dangerous to talk about a Byzantine Empire; for if we do so 
we run the risk of provoking universal verdicts of history. It 
might therefore be advisable, even if this were the only ground 
for doing so, to abandon the name and elude hard sentences 
by leading the accused forth under a different appellation. 
But it is not the only or the most important ground; as we 
have already seen, the name is improper, and it is therefore 
not only advisable but necessary to discard it. 

I have been obliged to dwell at some length on a matter 
of nomenclature. I must add a few words on the scope of 
these two volumes, which, I venture to hope, may have some 
value as a very modest contribution to the study of a period 
which is too little known. They cover the four centuries during 
which the transition from the ancient world to the medieval 
world may be said to have taken place. Ancient and medieval 
are vague terms, but, whatever latitude we give them, we 
can hardly apply the term medieval to the fourth century 
or the term ancient to the eighth. In the year 395 aD. the 
Empire was intact, but with the fifth century its dismember- 
ment began; and 395 A.D. is consequently a convenient date 
to adopt as a starting-point. I propose to trace briefly the 
history of its dismemberment by the Germans, then more fully 
its recovery under Justinian, its decline after Justinian, and its 
redintegration in the eighth century; making the fall of 
Irene in 802 A.D. my point of termination, because it happens 
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to be conveniently close in time to the foundation of the rival 
Roman Empire in 800 ap. The coronation of Charles the 
Great marks a new departure in European history, and it there- 
fore forms, as Arnold recognised, a suitable end as well as a 
suitable beginning, After 800 there are two Roman Empires; 
and the history of the successors of Irene would naturally 
occupy a separate book, entitled A History of the Eastern 
Roman Empire. 

- The history of the fifth century is better known, and has 
been more thoroughly worked up than that of its successors. 
I have therefore treated it with comparative brevity, and 
omitted many of the details, which the reader may find in the 
works of Gibbon and Mr. Hodgkin. In fact, I. originally 
intended to treat the dismemberment of the Empire by the 
Germans and the fortunes of the houses of Theodosius and 
Leo I. as a mere introduction to a history of the subsequent 
period. But I was carried further than I intended, and the 
result considerably exceeds the limits of an introduction, while 
it is something less than a co-ordinate part of the work. The 
dismemberment of the Empire by the Germans brings us into 
contact with the nations who dismembered it, and tempts a 
writer to stray into the domains which have been so fully 
surveyed by Dahn in his Könige der Germanen. I have been 
careful not to yield to this temptation; I have avoided episodes 
and digressions; and have not concerned myself with tracing 
the doubtful antecedents of the various nations who settled in 
the Roman provinces. In fact, I have tried to trespass as 
little as possible on the field occupied by Dahn in Germany 
and by Mr. Hodgkin in England. 

Coming to the sixth century, my account of the reconquest 
of Italy by Belisarius and Narses is compressed ; while I have 
narrated fully the Persian wars on the Euphrates and in 
Colchis. As far as I am aware, no complete account of the 
latter has ever been published in an English form, Gibbon’s | 
treatment being nothing more than a sketch; while as to the 
former, after the brilliant fourth volume of Mr. Hodgkin's 
Italy and her Invaders, one could not think of rewriting all 
the details, But, notwithstanding, a critic may charge me 
with want of proportion, and ask why I occupy considerable 
space with the details of wars, which, even for special historians, 
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have been almost buried in oblivion, and at the same time 
content myself with only a general account of the famous 
Italian campaigns of Belisarius. My reply is that I am con- 
cerned with the history of the Roman Empire, and not with 
the history of Italy or of the West; and the events on the 
Persian frontier were of vital consequence for the very existence 
of the Roman Empire, while the events in Italy were, for it, of 
only secondary importance. Of course Italy was a part of the 
Empire ; but it was outlying—its loss or recovery affected the 
Roman Republic (strange to say!) in a far less degree than 
other losses or gains. And just as the historian of modern 
England may leave the details of Indian affairs to the special 
historian of India, so a general historian of the Roman 
Empire may, after the fifth century, leave the details of 
Italian affairs to the special historian of Italy. It seemed to 
me that the real want of proportion would have been to 
reproduce at length the Gothica of Procopius and neglect his 
Persica. l 

On the same principle I have given a detailed narrative (I 
believe for the first time) of the somewhat tedious wars in the 
Balkan peninsula at the end of the sixth century, described by 
Theophylactus. Ranke deplored the want of an essay con- 
cerning the invasions of Avars and Slaves in the reign of 
Maurice ; the learned and patient Hopf went hopelessly astray 
over the curious sentences of an “Attic” euphuist; and these 
facts induce me to hope that some future historian, repelled 
equally by an ancient language and an affected style, may 
applaud a predecessor for having reproduced most of the 
details in bald English. 

The Church was so closely connected with the State that 
the ecclesiastical element cannot be ignored in histories that 
are not ecclesiastical; but I have endeavoured to encroach on 
this ground as little as possible. As time went on, the influence 
of the Greek Church became stronger, and consequently, with 
each succeeding century, church affairs claim a larger measure 
of a historian’s attention. Hence in the latter part of this 
work the reader may expect to find more information on ecclesi- 
astical matters than in the earlier. 

The short chapters on life and manners consist of jottings, 
which could not be conveniently introduced into the narrative, 
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and were too characteristic to be omitted; they do not aim at 
any standard of completeness. 

Both historians and classical scholars are divided on the ques- 
tion of the transliteration of Greek names. To be thoroughly 
consistent in the “new” spelling, one would have to speak 
not only of Athênai, but of Kônstantînupolis and Rhodos. 
Such apparitions on the pages of a book are intolerable to plain 
readers; and special difficulties arise in the case of Roman 
names of Greek-speaking individuals. I determined finally to 
be consistently Roman rather than either consistently or in- 
consistently Greek, and use, except in a few cases, the Latin 
forms, which, justified by the custom of many centuries, are 
more familiar to the eye. In some obvious cases, of course, it 
would be pedantic not to use forms which are neither Greek 
nor Latin, such as Constantine, Rhodes, or Rome. I confess 
that I was at first tempted to adopt the plausible compromise 
of Mr. Freeman; but an admirable article in the Fortnightly 
Review for January 1888, by Mr. R. Y. Tyrrell, confirmed me in 
the course which I have pursued. On the other hand, I have 
adopted Mr. Freeman’s way of spelling Slave (for Slav). 
Speaking of Mr. Freeman, I am impelled to add that his 
brilliant and stimulating essays first taught me in all its bear- 
ings the truth that the Roman Empire is the key to European 
history. 

In conclusion, I have to record my thanks to my wife, who 
contributes a chapter on “ Byzantine Art” (vol. ii. p. 40 sqq.), 
and to Professor Mahaffy for his assistance in revising the 
proof-sheets and for valuable suggestions and corrections. 


J. B. BURY. 
24th June 1889. 
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TABLE OF THE DIVISIONS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
AT THE BEGINNING OF THE FIFTH CENTURY 


Provincia 


9? 


I 


PREFECTURE OF THE EAST. 
(Praefectus Praetorio per Orientem.) 


Diocesis 1.—Oriens, under the comes orientis. 


I. Palaestina Prima, 
II. Phoenicia Maritima, 
III. Syria Prima, 
IV. Cilicia Prima, 
V. Cyprus, 
VI. Arabia, 
VII. Isauria, 
VIII. Palaestina Salutaris, 
IX. Palaestina Secunda, 
X. Phoenicia Libanesia, 
XI. Euphratesia, 
XIL Syria Salutaris, 
XIIL Osrhoene, 
XIV. Mesopotamia, 
XV. Cilicia Secunda, 


under a consularis. 


consularis. 
consularis. 
consularis. 
consularis. 

dux. 

comes ret militaris. 
praeses. 


Diocesis 2.—Aegyptus, under the praefectus Augustalis. 


Provincia 


Provincia 


n 


L Libya Superior, 
II. Libya Inferior, 
III. Thebais, 
IV. Aegyptus, 

V. Arcadia, 


under a praeses. 


praeses. 
praeses. 
praeses. 
praeses. 


Diocrsis 3.—Asiana, under a vicarius. 


I. Pamphylia, 
II. Hellespontus, 


99 


under a consularis. 


consularis. 
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Provincia III. Lydia, 


Provincia 


Provincia 


29 


Provincia 


1 Asia was not under the control of 
either the vicarius of Asiana or the 
pracfectus practorio per orientem ; but 
this is the most suitable place to in- 


IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 


I. 
II. 
II. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 


I. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 


II. Macedonia Prima, 


Pisidia, 


Lycaonia, 
Phrygia Pacatiana, 
Phrygia Salutaris, 


Lycia, 
Caria, 


Insulae, 


Asia,} 


under a consularis. 


praeses, 


praeses. 
proconsul. 


Diocesis 4.—Pontica, under a vicarius. 


under a consularis. 


Galatia, 

Bithynia, 
Honorias, 
Cappadocia Prima, 


Cappadocia Secunda, » 
Pontus Polemoniacus, ji 


Helenopontus, 
Armenia Prima, 
Armenia Secunda, 
Galatia Salutaris, 
Paphlagonia, 


consularis. 


Diocesis 5.—Thracia, under a vicarius. 


Europe, 
Thracia, 
Haemimontus, 
Rhodope, 
Moesia Secunda, 
Scythia, 


PREFECTURE OF ILLYRICUM. 
(Praefectus Praetorio per Illyricum.) 


under a consularis. 


99 
” 
99 


IT 


consularis. 
praeses. 
praeses. 
praeses, 
praeses. 


Dıocrsıs 1.—Macedonia, under a vicarius. 


I. Achaia,? 


under a proconsul. 


sert the province. 


consularis. 


2 The proconsul of Achaia, like the 
proconsul of Asia, was independent of 


vicar and prefect. 
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Provincia III. Creta, under a consularis. 
i IV. Thessalia, „» praeses. 
X V. Epirus Vetus, )» praeses. 
j VI. Epirus Nova, » praeses. 
E VII. Macedonia Salutaris,! » praeses. 


Diocrsis 2.—Dacia. 


Provincia I. Dacia Mediterranea, under a consularis. 
7 II, Dacia Ripensis, ; 9 praeses. 
9 III. Moesia Prima, » praeses, 
i IV. Dardania, » Praeses. 
T V. Praevalitana, „» praeses, 
III 


PREFECTURE OF ITALY. 
(Praefectus Practorio Italiae.) 


Diocesis 1.—Italia, under the vicarius Italiae. 


Provincia I. Venetia (et Histria), under a consularis. 
j II. Aemilia, „  Congularis. 
j III. Liguria, . » consularis. 
s IV. Flaminia et Picenum Annon- 

arium, »  Ccomsularis. 
7 V. Tuscia et Umbria, „ consularis. 
s VI. Picenum Suburbicarium, „  consularis, 
5 VII. Campania, „ consularis. 
j VIII. Sicilia, „» consularis. 
z IX. Apulia et Calabria, »» corrector. 
5 X. Lucania et Bruttii, „ corrector. 
s XI. Alpes Cottiae, » praeses. 
i XII. Raetia Prima, » praeses, 
j XIII. Raetia Secunda, » praeses. 
“ XIV. Samnium, » praeses. 
j XV. Valeria, „ praeses. 
i XVI. Sardinia, » praeses. 
» XVII. Corsica, yy) praeses. 


Diocesis 2.—Illyricum. 


Provincia I. Pannonia Secunda, under a consularis. 
‘3 II. Savia, » Corrector, 


1 In the Notitia Dignitatum, part of of New Epirus, while the other part is 
Macedonia Salutaris is in the diocese in the diocese of Dacia and governed 
of Macedonia and subject to the praeses by the praeses of Praevalitana. 
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Provincia III. Dalmatia, under a pracses, 
i IV. Pannonia Prima, »» praeses. 
j V. Noricum Mediterraneum, » praeses, 
a VI. Noricum Ripense, » praeses, 


Diocesis 3.—Africa, under a vicarius. 


Provincia I. Byzacium, under a consularis. 
A II. Numidia, „ consularis. 
i III. Mauretania Sitifensis, „ praeses. 
j IV. Mauretania Caesariensis, ,» praeses, 
n V. Tripolis, „praeses. 
5 VI. Africa,} „ proconsul. 
IV 


PREFECTURE OF GAUL. 
(Praefectus Praetorio Galliae.) 


Diocesis 1.—Hispania, under a vicarius, 


Provincia I. Baetica, ` under a consularis, 
j5 II. Lusitania, »  Consularis, 
a III. Gallaecia, . » consularis, 
x IV. Tarraconensis, »» praeses, 
M V. Carthaginiensis, » praeses, 
jj VI. Tingitana, „ praeses, 
j VII. Insulae Balearum, „ praeses. 


Diocesis 2.—Septem provinciae, under a vicarius. 


Provincia I. Viennensis, under a consularis. 
j II. Lugdunensis Prima, » consularis, 
i III. Germania Prima, »  Comsularis. 
S IV. Germania Secunda, » consularis. 
ji V. Belgica Prima, „ consularis. 
5 VI. Belgica Secunda, »  consularts, 
‘5 VII. Alpes Maritimae, » Praeses, 

j VIII. Alpes Penninae et Graiae, »» Praeses. 
P IX. Maxima Sequanorum, y» praeses, 
35 X. Aquitania Prima, »» praeses, 
ee XI. Aquitania Secunda, s praeses, 
” XIL Novempopuli, ,» Praeses, 


1 I insert the province of Africa here Asia, was independent of higher sub- 
for the sake of symmetry ; but the imperial authority. 
proconsul, like those of Achaia and 
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Provincia XIII. Narbonensis Prima, under a praeses. 
re XIV. Narbonensis Secunda, » praeses. 
j XV. Lugdunensis Secunda, „ praeses. 
j XVI. Lugdunensis Tertia, „ praeses. 


» XVII. Lugdunensis Senonia, 


Diocesis 3.—Britanniae, under a vicarius. 


Provincia I. Maxima Caesariensis, under a praeses. 
” II. Valentia, „» praeses. 
j III. Britannia Prima, „praeses. 
j IV. Britannia Secunda, „ praeses, 


ws V. Flavia Cacsariensis, 9» praeses. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE FROM THE ACCESSION 
OF ARCADIUS, 395, TO THE DEATH OF 
JUSTINIAN, 565 


I 
oajel | =e Evers, 
395| 8-9 | 5887-8 Arcadius and 
Honorius. 

396 | 9-10 | 5888-9 Alaric in Greece, 

398 | 11-12 | 5890-1 Gildo quelled in Africa, 

399 | 12-13 | 5891-2 Fall of Eutropius. 

400 | 13-14 | 5892-3 Rovolt of Gainas, 

402 | 15-1 | 5894-5 _ | Battle of Pollentia. 

404| 2-3 | 5896-7 | Exile of Chrysostom. 

405| 3-4 | 5897-8 Invasion of Ra dagiti 

406| 4-5 |5898-9 Vandals, Suevians, etc., enter Gaul. 

407 | 5-6 | 5899-900 Constantine proclaimed Emperor in 
Britain. 

408| 6-7 |5900-1 Theodosius II. | Death of Stilicho. Alaric at Rome. 

409| 7-8 |5901-2 Vandals, Suevians, etc., entor Spain. 
Alaric again at Rome. 

410| 8-9 |5902-3 Alaric occupies Rome. Death of 
Alaric. 

411 9-10 | 5903-4 cones the tyrant quelled in 

aul. 

414 | 12-13 | 5906-7 Marriage of Athaulf and Placidia. 

415 | 13-14 | 5907-8 Death of Hypatia at Alexandria. 

417 | 15-1 |5909-10 Marriageof Constantineand Placidia. 

418| 1-2 |5910-1 Settlement of Visigoths in Gaul by 
treaty. 


421| 4-5 |5913-4 Constantius III. | Hostilities with Persia. Theodosius 
í II marries Athenais (Eudocia). 


422; 5-6 | 5914-5 Expedition of Castinus against Van- 
dale in Spain. 

423| 6-7 | 5915-6 Denth of Honorius. 

424) 7-8 | 5916-7 John usurps the throne at Ravenna. 

425| 8-9 | 5917-8 Valentinian III. | John overthrown. 

429 | 12-13 | 5921-2 Vandals pass into Africa. 

430 | 13-14 | 5922-3 Death of St. Augustine. 


Nore.—The indiction and the annus mundi was adopted by the chronicler Theophanes, 
(a.M.) are concurrent, both beginning on lst = and differs from the more usual (Roman) Era 
September and ending 3lst August. I have ofthe Nativity (5509) by sixteen years. 
calculated the a.m. on the basis 5493, which 
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431 | 14-15 | 5923-4 


432 | 15-1 


435 
438 
439 
441 
447 
448 
450 
451 
452 
453 


454 
455 


457 
461 
464 
465 


467 
468 


471 
472 


473 
474 
475 
476 
477 
478 
481 
483 
484 
489 


491 
496 


IMPERIAL 


VENTS. 
ACCESSIONS. E 


Third Ecumenical Council at 
Ephesus. 


5924-5 Civil war in Italy between Actius 
and Boniface. 
5927-8 Treaty of Empire with Vandals. 
5930-1 Publication of Codex Theodosianus. 
5931-2 Carthage taken by Vandals. 
5933-4 Empire at war with Vandals, Huns, 
and Persians. 
5939-40 Peace of Anatolius (with Huns). 
5940-1 Embassy of Maximin to Attila. 
5942-3 Marcian. 
5943-4 Battle of the Catalaunian Field. 
Fourth Ecumenical Council at 
Chalcedon. 
5944-5 Aquileia stormed by Huns. Attila 
in northern Italy. 
5945-6 Death of Attila. Doath of Pulcheria, 
Augusta, 
5946-7 Death of Aetius. 
5947-8 Maximus. Gaiscric invades Italy and spoils 
Rome. 
5949-50 Avitus. 
Leo I. 
Majorian. 
5953-4 Severus. 
5956-7 Death of Aegidius. 
5957-8 Great fire at New Rome. Death of 
Severus. 
5959-60 Anthemius, 
5960-1 Great expedition against tho 
Vandals. 
5963-4 Execution of Aspar. 
5964-5 Olybrius. Death of Anthemius. Death of 
Ricimer. 
5965-6 Glycerius. Ostrogoths attack the Empire. 
5966-7 Leo II. 
Zeno. 
Julius Nepos. 
6967-8 |RomulusAugustu-| Basiliscus usurps and Zeno flecs to 
Jus. Basiliscus. | Isauria. Orestes drives out Nepos. 
5968-9 Romulus Aug. resigns and Odovacar 
rules in Italy as king. 
5969-70 Restoration of Zeno. Death of 
Gaiseric. 
5970-1 Ostrogoths under the two Theodorics 
in tho Balkan peninsula, 478-481. 
5973-4 Death of Theodoric, son of Triarius. 
5975-6 Henotikon of Zeno. 
5976-7 Revolt of Illus. Proclamation of 
Leontius. 
5981-2 Theodoric (the Amal) overcomes 
Odovacar. 
5983-4 Anastasius I. 
5988-9 Chlodwig subdues the Alemanni at 


Tolbiacum, — 


xxiv 


538 
539 


546 
547 
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IMPERIAL 
ACCESSIONS. 


5997-8 
5999-6000 


6003-4 
6006-7 
6010-1 Justin I. 
6018-9 


6019-20 Justinian I. 
6021-2 


6022-8 
6023-4 


6024-5 
6025-6 


6027-8 
6028-9 
6029-380 
6030-1 
6031-2 
6032-3 
6033-4 


6034-5 
6035-6 


6036-7 
6037-8 
6038-9 


6039-40 


6040-1 


EVENTS, 


Bulgarians invade Thrace. 

Bulgarians invade Thrace. War 
with Persia. 

Amida taken. 

Peace with Persia. 

Erection of Anastasius’ Long Wall. 
Chlodwig defeats Visigoths at 
Poitiers. 

Death of Chlodwig. 

Revolt of Vitalian. 


Death of Theodoric. Great earth- 
quake at Antioch. War with 
Persian. 


Code of Justinian published. Schools 
at Athens closed. 

Battle of Daras. 

Accession of Chosroes to the Persian 
throne. 

Nika sedition. Peace with Persia. 

Expedition against Vandals. Digest 
(Pandects) of Justinian published. 

Ostrogothic war begins. Belisarius 
in Sicily. 

Naples taken. Witigis elected king 
of Goths. 

First siege of Rome. Completion 
and dedication of St. Sophia. 

Siege of Ariminum. 

Capture of Milan, Faesulae, and 
Auximum by Romans. 

Ravenna taken. Belisarius’ triumph. 
Ildibad, king of Goths. Chosroes 
invades Syria. 

Totila elected king of Goths. 
Chosroes invades Colchis Beli- 
sarius in Mesopotamia. 

The Great Plague. Chosroes invades 
Commagene. 

The Roman armies invade Persar- 
menia. Naples surrenders to 
Totila. Death of St. Benedict. 

Chosroes invades Mesopotamia. 
Siege of Edessa. Belisarius 
arrives in Italy. 

Peace for five years with Persia. 
Totila lays siege to Rome. 

Totila takes Rome (December). 

Rome reoceupied by the Romans, 
Pope Vigilius arrives at Constan- 
tinople (February). 

Death of the Empress Theodora. 
Totila retakes Rome (third siege 
of Rome during this war). Con- 
spiracy against Justinian. 
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IMPERIAL 


ACCESSIONS. Events. 


Lazic war begins. 
6042-3 Death of Germanus (nephew of 
Justinian), 

6043-4 Naval battle of Sinigaglia. Sicily 
lost by the Goths. Capture of 
Petra by Romans. 

6044-5 Narses arrives in Italy. Defeat and 
death of Totila. 

6045-6 | Fifth Ecumenical Council at Con- 
stantinople. Teias defeated on 
the Draco. End of Ostrogothic 
war. Sicge of Phasis. 

6046-7 Great earthquake at Constantinople. 

- 5-6 | 6049-50 Embassy of Avars to Constantinople. 
6-7 | 6050-1 | Invasion of Huns under Zabergan 
(date doubtful). 
10-11 | 6054-5 Peace of fifty years with Persia. 
Vorona and Brixia taken by 
Narses. Conspiracy against Jus- 
tinian. Invasion of Huns. 
13-14 | 6057-8 Death of Justinian (November). 
Doath of Belisarius (March). 
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CHAPTER I 
CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM 
In the fourth and fifth centuries A.D. a great change came 


over the face of Europe; the political order of things was 
broken up. This movement ushered in the Middle Ages, and 


it presents a noteworthy parallel to that other great European 


movement which ushered out the Middle Ages, the movement 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries by which the spiritual 
order of things was broken up. The atmosphere of the age 
in which the Empire of Rome was dismembered was the 
christian religion; the atmosphere of the age in which the 
Church of Rome was ruptured was the Renaissance of culture. 
The formation of independent Teutonic kingdoms in the earlier . 
period corresponds to the Reformation in the later; in both 
cases the German spirit produced a mighty revolution, and in 
both cases the result was a compromise or division between 
the old and the new. The Roman Empire lived on in south- 
eastern Europe, even as the Catholic Church lived on, confined 
to a limited extent of territory; and there was a remarkable 
revival of strength, or reaction, in the fifth and sixth centuries 
at Constantinople, which, following out the parallel, we may 
compare to the Counter-reformation. And this analogy is not 
a mere superficial or fanciful resemblance; the same historical 
principle is involved. Christianity and the Renaissance 
performed the same functions; each meant the trans- 
formation of the spirit of the European world, and such a 
transformation was a necessary precursor of the disintegration 
of European unity, whether political or ecclesiastical. In the 
strength of ancient ideas lay the strength of the Roman 
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Empire; Christianity was the solvent of these ideas, and so 
dissolved also the political unity of Europe. In the strength 
of medieval ideas lay the strength of the Roman Church; the 
spirit of the Renaissance was the solvent of medieval ideas, 
and therefore it dissolved the ecclesiastical unity of western 
and northern Europe. 
For the philosopher who looks upon the march of ideas 
over the heads of men the view of history is calm, unlike that 
of the troubled waters of events below, in which the mystic 
procession is often but dimly discerned. For him the spirit of 
old paganism departs before the approach of Christianity as 
quietly as the sun sinks before the sweeping train of night; 
and the dark glimmerings of the medieval world yield to the 
approach of the modern spirit as the stars “touched to death 
by diviner eyes” pass away before the rising sun. But to 
the historian who investigates the details of the process a 
spectacle is presented of contrast, struggle, and confusion; and 
its contemplation has a peculiar pleasure. For both the 
great periods, of which we have been speaking, were long | 
seasons of twilight—the evening twilight and the morning 
twilight,—during which light and darkness mingled, and 
thus each period may be viewed in two aspects, as the end 
of an old, or as the beginning of a new, world. Now this 
doublesidedness produces a variety of contrasts, which lends 
to the study of such a period a peculiar interest, or we might 
say an aesthetic pleasure. We see a number of heterogeneous 
elements struggling to adjust themselves into a new order— 
ingredients of divers perfumes and colours turning swiftly ` 
round and blending in the cup of the disturbed spirit. The 
grand contrast of the old and the new in the fourth and fifth 
centuries stands out vividly; old and new nations as well as 
old and new religions are brought face to face. We see 
civilised Greeks and Romans, semi-civilised or wholly civilised 
Germans, Germans uncivilised but possessing potentialities for 
civilisation, Huns and Alans totally beyond the pale, moving 
to and fro in contact with one another. In the lives of 
individuals too we see the multiplicity of colours curiously 
reflected. St. Helena, the mother of an Emperor, makes a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, since Hadrian’s time usually called 
Aelia Capitolina, and finds the relics of the true cross with a 
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thrill of overpowering delight, something like the delight that 
was felt by Renaissance scholars when an old Roman corpse 
was disentombed. Or we see Julian, a pagan philosopher, a 
noble man and an enlightened Emperor, trying to dislodge 
Christianity from the position it had won, and yet unable to 
avoid borrowing hints from it for his own system; just as 
in the writings of his friend, the anti-christian professor 
Libanius, we occasionally find an unconscious echo of the 
new religion. While the pagan Neoplatonist Hypatia is 
lecturing in the Museum at Alexandria, her semi-pagan pupil 
Synesius is a bishop at Cyrene. At Athens, now a fossilised 
provincial town, but still the headquarters of learning, paganism 
has its last stronghold; and even from this camp of heathen- 
ism the most christian Emperor, Theodosius II, obtains the 
daughter of a philosopher as his consort, and she, after her 
conversion to Christianity, writes religious poems composed of 
scraps of Homeric lines. St. Augustine, the poet Sidonius 
Apollinaris, and the poet Nonnus were, like Synesius, remark- 
able examples of persons who, born and reared pagans, turned 
in later life to the new faith; and the writings of these men 
illustrate the contrasts of the age. 

The christian Church itself, it may be added, wad full of 
contrasts just then ; for the christian doctrine had not yet 
sunk, or risen, to the monotony of a formula. There were 
still many open questions, even for orthodox Athanasians ; 
there was still room for the play of individuality. It has 
been noticed how heterogeneous in spirit were the writings 
of the Greek Church; we have “the zelotic dogmatism of 
Epiphanius, the poetic speculation of Synesius, the philosophy 
of religion of Aeneas of Gaza and Nemesius, the sobriety of 
Theodoret, the mysticism of Pseudodionysios.” Basil and Gregory 
of Nazianzus had been fellow-students of the pagan Julian 
at Athens; Chrysostom was a pupil of Libanius. 

Thus the general impression we receive is one of contrast, 
and it is in the battle of conflicting elements that the keen- 
ness and quickness of life consist. But the conflict was 
carried on, and the quick life breathed in a gray, often 
murky, atmosphere, different from the brightness that lit 
up those other conflicts in Athens during the fifth century 
B.C., and in Italy during the fifteenth century A.D. There 
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was a general feeling of misfortune ; the world-sadness pressed 
on the souls of all; and books were written to account for the 
woes that had come upon the human race. Nature too 
seemed to have prepared a dark background for the enactment 
of. the miseries involved in the break-up of society and the 
incursions of the barbarians; plagues and earthquakes seemed 
to be signs of the times—like the tempest in King Lear, 
a suitable setting for the tragedy. The pagans of course were 
fain to attribute the misfortunes of the time to the new 
religion, and the “pale cast” of the spirit to the victory of 
the “pale Galilean.” But in history whut men superficially 
connect as cause and effect are really both effects of some 
deeper cause. The world had grown gray independently of 
Christianity, and if it had not grown gray, Christianity would 
hardly have been possible—would not have had much mean- 
ing; it met the need of the world at the time. 

For there are two ways in which we may intuite the world 
and avoid quarrelling with life. We can regard our experience 
as destiny—fortune and misfortune as alike determined for us 
by conditions beyond our control. It was in this objective 
way that the old Greeks regarded their experience, and in 
this way they were content; for it never occurred to them to 
exalt subjective wishes of their own in opposition to the course 
of destiny, and grieve because such wishes remained in- 
achievable. ) 

Otherwise we may feel our own subjective aims more 
keenly, and be unable to see them sacrificed without ex- 
periencing sorrow or even despair. In this case we shall 
need something in their stead to make us contented with life, 
we shall require a consolation. If circumstances render a 
man’s life joyless and hopeless, it becomes endurable for him 
through the belief that another existence awaits him; the 
world is thereby rendered less unintelligible, or there is a“ 
hope of understanding it in due time; the heavy and weary 
weight seems less weary and heavy*to bear; his belief is a 
consolation. The old Greeks needed no repentance and no 
consolation. The centuries from Alexander the Great to 
Marcus Aurelius were the time in which the thorns were 
penetrating. The ancient Greek spirit could indeed exclaim, 
“Oh, how full of briars is the working-day world!” but they 
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-~ were only burs thrown upon it in holiday foolery, burs upon 
the coat that could be shaken off. The spirit of the later 
ages said, “These burs are in my heart.” When Anaxagoras 
was informed that his son had died, he said, “I never sup- 
posed him to be immortal”; but a christian hermit, on 
receiving similar news in regard to his father, rebuked the 
messenger, “ Blaspheme not, my father is immortal.” The 
christian had a compensation for death which the heathen did 
not require. 

Christianity provided the needed consolation... But we 
must apprehend clearly the fact that the need had at one time 
not existed, and also the fact that it had come into existence 
in the regular course of the spiritual development of man. We 
are hereby reminded that if in one respect Christianity forms a 
new start in history, from another aspect it stands in close 
historical connection with the old Greek and Roman worlds ; 
its philosophical doctrines are the logical end of the ancient 
Greek philosophy and the direct continuation of Stoicism and 
Epicureanism. 

We may then first consider the connection of the new 
religion with the past, and its points of resemblance and 
contrast with the last form of pagan philosophy; and then, 
in another chapter, glance at the new departure made by 
Christianity and its most obvious influences on society. 

The post-Aristotelian individualistic philosophies of Zeno, 
Epicurus, and the Sceptics were all characterised by the same 
motive. Their object was, not to understand the universe, but 
to secure for the individual the summum bonum ; the end of 
philosophy was personal, no longer objective. It is from a 
similar cause that philosopher and philosophical in colloquial 
English are used in a degraded sense; we talk of “bearing 
pain like a philosopher.’? We may contrast the apathy of 
Zeno, the freedom from affections which make us dependent 
on. external things, with the metriopathy of Aristotle, who 
therein reflected the general spirit of the ancient Greeks. 
Epicurus placed the highest good in a deep haven of rest, where 
no waves wash and no sound is heard; his ideal too was 


1 The word wapayvy4 had for the 2 We find ¢iA000¢ used in this senso 
ancient Greeks nothing of the emotional in Theophylactus Simocatta; e.g. viii. 
import which Greek Christians placed 11, 3, 7d dvordxnua. It has also another 
in the word wapdxAynros. sense in the same author, operam dare. 
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mainly negative, freedom from bodily pain and mental trouble. 
These philosophies were over against the world rather than 
above it; the note of them was dissatisfaction with life and 
estrangement from the world. 

This spirit, which set in as old Greek life was falling asunder, 
increased and became universal under the cold hand of Roman 
rule, which assorted well with the cold Stoic idea of guacc, 
nature. It has been said that the early Empire, up to the 
middle of the second century at least, was a golden age of 
felicity, and we may admit that in some respects it did 
approach more than other ages to the ideal of utilitarians ; 
but for thinkers it was not an age of felicity or brightness, 
heaviness was hanging over the spirit and canker was beginning 
to gnaw. The heavy cloud soon burst, and after the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius, Europe was a scene of general misfortune. 

The philosophical attitude of the Stoics, whose tenets were 
more widely spread than those of any other school, could not 
be final; it naturally led to an absolute philosophy. For it 
disparaged the world and isolated the soul; but the world thus 
disparaged was a fact which had to be explained, and reason 
was constrained to complete its dialectic by advancing to 
repose itself in the Absolute or the One, just as in the 
eighteenth century the system of Kant necessitated the 
absolute philosophies of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. 

Or, to put it from a religious point of view, the individual’s 
own soul was not found a sufficiently strong refuge. Some 
stronger and surer resting-place was needed, something above 
the world and not over against it. And so the spirit endeavoured 
to grasp itself anew. The new idea was the Logos; the new 
world was the kingdom of the Son. A need was felt for 
mediation—for a place or mansion as it were for the soul to be 
near God. This was the positive idea that animated the age of 
the Roman Empire and tended to supersede Stoicism; it was 
common to the system of Philo, to Gnosticism, to Christianity, 
and to Neoplatonism. And in Christianity, especially, approach 
to God seemed a sort of refuge, and the negative tendency, 
derived from the apathy of the Stoics and the unsociability 
of the Cynics, to flee from the environments of life, was very 
strong, and found its expression in monastic ideals. 

Thus these philosophies of the Infinite were the sphere to 
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which the Stoic, Epicurean, and Pyrrhonic systems naturally led, — 
by their own inherent defect. But we must now turn to the 
historical side and see how these late Greek thinkers prepared 
the way for the reception and spread of Christianity. It may 
be pointed out in a few words. In the first place, Epicureanism 
and Scepticism were atheistic and tended to discredit the popular 
beliefs in the pagan gods. In the second place, Epicureanism dis- 
credited devotion to one’s country, and so, by uprooting patriotism, - 
made the ground ready for the theory of universal brotherhood. 
In the third place, Stoicism, by its positive pantheistic theory 
and the surrender of the individual to the pulse of the universe, 
made a step towards the dependence of man on God’s will or the 
doctrine of obedience, which is so cardinal in Christianity. 
And in the fourth place, the Stoic cosmopolitanism, combined 
with the Stoic theory of the law of nature, supplemented the 
non-patriotic sentiments of the Epicureans, and thus anticipated 
the christian embrace of all humanity.' The fact that this 
Stoic theory affected the theory and practice of the Roman 
lawyers, and transformed the meaning of the phrase jus gentium, 
was an advance of the greatest importance in the same direc- 
tion. ? 

The resemblance between Christianity and Stoicism, which 
is in many points so striking, is sometimes unduly dwelt on. 
For if the Stoic and the Epicurean systems correspond to two 
different types of human nature, if some men are naturally 
stoical and others naturally epicurean, Christianity contained 
elements which attracted men of both these natures; as well 
as a stoical it had an epicurean side, and the second side 
should not be lost sight of. 

For one of the most important elements in Christianity was 
the weight it gave to the tender affections, and one of the 
most attractive incidents in a christian life was the formation 
of a spiritual friendship or brotherhood. Now friendship and 
comradeship were regarded as most important elements in life 
by the Epicureans, beginning with the founder of the sect, who 
collected around himself a friendly society, while his disciples 
used to meet solemnly every month, and once a year in com- 
memoration of his birth, in a manner which reminds us of the 
christian apostles meeting to commemorate their master. 
Friendship was a feature among the Epicureans as it was 
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among the Christians, but not so in the system of the indepen- 
dent and lonely Stoics. l 

And then we may say that the joint life of brethren in a 
monastery, which, in the western lands of the Empire, ultimately 
acquired in many cases a certain brightness and cheerfulness, 
corresponded to the Epicurean spirit; while the solitary life of 
hermits who fled from their fellows and mortified their bodies 
was derived from the spirit of Stoicism, tinctured with oriental 
asceticism, and sometimes degenerating into the life of Cynics, 
who were a sort of caricature of the Stoics. 

A noteworthy difference between the two philosophies was 
that the Stoics looked back, while the Epicureans looked forward. 
The great poem of Lucretius is permeated with optimism, not 
indeed with the optimism which holds that there is more 
pleasure than pain in the world, but with. an optimistic belief 
in human progress. The human race is represented as progress- 
ing, gradually freeing itself from the fetters of superstition and 
opening its eyes to a clearer view of truth. The Stoics, on the 
other hand, prefer to dwell on the glories and the heroes of 
the past, and care little to look forward; their pantheism did 
not lead them to an idea of progress. Now Christianity involved 
optimism in two ways. It not only involved happiness for be- 
lievers in another life; it also involved the theory that the course 
of history had been one of progress, designed and directed by 
the Deity, and that the revelation of Christ had introduced a 
new era of advance for the world,! just as the teaching of 
Epicurus was hailed by followers like Lucretius as ushering in a 
new age. It was believed indeed that at any time the end 
of the world might come, and that a great change might take 
place ; but, allowing for all differences, we cannot help perceiving 
that in the idea of the world’s progress Christianity approaches 
more nigh to Epicureanism than to Stoicism. 

And, in general, the heroism of the Stoics, even of the later 
and milder Stoics, was not a christian virtue; and man’s 
dignity, which for Christians depended on his having a soul, 
was reduced by the feeling of his abasement before God. 
On the other hand, Christianity exalted the feminine un-Roman 
side of man’s nature, the side that naturally loves pleasure 


1 This idea underlies St. Augustine’s to Valentinian II, speaks of gradual 
de civitate Dei. Ambrose, in his letters progress, light coming out of darkness. 
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and shrinks from pain and feels quick sympathy,—in fact, the 
Epicurean side; and thus Mr. Walter Pater makes Marius, a 
natural Epicurean, or rather a refined Cyrenaic, turn by the force 
of that very nature, anima naturaliter christiana in Tertullian’s 
words, to the new religion. This is the human, and to most 
men attractive, side of Christianity 1; it had another, an inhuman, 
side, of which I shall have to speak hereafter. 

After the victory of Christianity, paganism was dying out, 
but even in the sixth century it was not yet dead. Towards the 
end of the fourth century Gratian gave up the title of Pontifex 
Maximus; the altar of Victory in the Senate House at Rome was 
removed, though Symmachus and the senators made an affecting 
appeal to spare it; the Olympic games were abolished, and the 
oracle of Apollo became silent. The effort of Julian, the last 
effort of the benighted faith, lured the exiled gods of Greece 
back for a moment to their ancient habitations. But the 
verses—elmrate T Pacii yapat méce Saidanos avrd, etc.—in 
which the Hellenic spirit uttered its latest breath, expressed the 
consciousness that the old things had passed away,—the laurel, 
the spring, and the emblems of paganism. “Tell the king, 
on earth has fallen the glorious dwelling ”—the words have a 
dying fall; and with the song of Greece the gods of Greece also 
retreated down the vast and dreary edges of the world, which 
was no longer a meet habitation for the deities of Olympus. 
But the schools at Athens still flourished in the fifth century, 
and the pagans who taught there—as Leontius, Plutarch the 
philosopher, Proclus—were in no danger of suffering the fate 
of Hypatia at Alexandria. They were quietistic; they did not 
attempt to oppose the new faith, and the government wisely 
left them in peace. 

The Christians themselves were not quite emancipated from 
the charm, or, as some thought, the evil glamour, of classical 
antiquity. The pagan rhetoric, with all its ornaments, was 
not dispensed with by the most learned christian divines. 


It was as dear to the heart 


1 M. Edélestand du Méril says of 
Christianity: ‘‘Non sculement il 
Minait par la base les deux grands 
empéchements do l'amour dans l’ancien 
monde, le laisser-aller de ]’épicurcisme 
au plaisir et les orgueilleuses indiffer- 


of Chrysostom as to that of 


ences du stoicisme; il initiait l’Human- 
ité tout entière à cette vie de l'âme que 
quelques sages avaient seuls encore 
soupçonnée.” (Introduction to Floire 
et Blancefior, p. c.) 
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Libanius, and Eusebius, the historian of Constantine, suc- 
ceeded by its means in producing some effective passages. 
Similarly, Latin divines like Augustine and Salvian did not 
despise the science of style. But the art of the ancients had 
more than this external influence. Christians who had really 
a taste for art were, by embracing the new religion, placed in a 
spiritual difficulty. The new religion created a repugnance to 
the old fabulous mythology, as a sort of emanation from Tartarean 
powers, and to the old philosophies and modes of thought. There 
were not many like Synesius who could be both a Platonist and 
a Christian. There were not many even like Tertullian, who 
would admit that the best of the ancients possessed “a soul 
naturally christian.” And yet in spite of themselves they could 
not put away a hankering after the classical art whose subject- 
matter was pagan myth and pagan history, now to be replaced 
by the truths of the Old Testament. St. Augustine felt a ` 
thrill, and deemed the thrill wicked, at such lines as— 


infelix simulacrum atque ipsius umbra Creusae. 


Jerome could not resist the fascination of Cicero. One Germanus, 
a friend of Cassian, had to confess with many tears that often, while 
he was engaged in prayer, the old heroes and heroines would pass 
into his soul, and the remembrance of the ancient gods disarrange 
his thoughts of God. Such asceticism as this was more common 
in the West than among the Greek-speaking Christians. It may 
be added that pagan symbols and mottoes were used on christian 
tombs, and pagan idcas adapted in christian art. 

There is a legend which made its appearance about the 
fourth century, remarkable both in itself and as having been 
versified by the Empress Eudocia, the legend of Cyprian and 
Justina. It illustrates the thaumaturgy and the asceticism of 
the age as well as the conflict of Christianity and paganism, 
and is also interesting as presenting us with a prototype of 
Faust. Justina was a beautiful christian maiden of Antioch, 
passionately loved by a pagan youth Aglaides, who, unable to 
win her affections which were given to Christ, determined to 
move Acheron. For this purpose he engaged the services of 
Cyprian, a powerful magician, learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians and in the magic of the Chaldeans. But the demons 
of temptation that the wizard’s art raised against Justina were 
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repulsed by the sign of the cross. Whereupon Cyprian, moved 
by the firmness and power of her faith, became enamoured of 
her, abjured his magic arts, and was baptized a Christian. Both 
he and Justina suffered martyrdom in the persecution of 
Diocletian. The vanity of all his arts and lore is described by 
Cyprian in a manner which reminds us of the opening lines 
of Faust’s soliloquy in Goethe’s drama. Pagan learning is 
associated with magic and powers of evil, and opposed to the 
light of Christianity. Another point in the contrast is the con- 
ception of a purified spiritual love opposed to the love of the 
carnal man which enlists the powers of darkness. 

Regarding the dealings of holy men with demons, a curious 
tale is told of St. Macarius of Alexandria. He conceived the 
idea of visiting the garden and sepulchre (képotaphion) of Jannes 
and Jambros, magicians who had lived in the time of Pharaoh, 
that he might meet and make inquiries of the demons who had 
been lodged there by the art of the magicians. They had 
planted the garden with all sorts of trees, and surrounded it 
with a wall of square stones; they had built a tomb in it, 
wherein they placed rich treasure of gold, and had dug a great 
well—in hopes that after death they might luxuriate in 
this paradise. Macarius made his way, like a mariner at sea, 
by the guidance of the stars, and as he traversed the desert he 
stuck reeds in the ground at certain intervals to mark the way 
home. For nine days he crossed the desert, and as it was night 
when he reached the garden, he lay down and slept. But 
meanwhile the “wild demon” collected all the reeds, and when 
the saint awoke he found them lying in a bundle at his head. 
As he approached the garden seventy demons met him, shouting 
and gesticulating, leaping, and gnashing with their teeth.: flying 
like crows in his face they asked him, “ What want you, 
Macarius? why have you come to us?” He replied that he 
merely wished to see the garden and would leave it when he 
had seen it; whereupon the demons vanished. In the garden 
there was little to see ; a bronze cask hung in the well by an iron 
chain worn by time, and a few dry pomegranates. Having 
satisfied his curiosity, Macarius returned to his cell. 1 

As there were two sides to the old Greek religion—the 
ridiculous side which Lucian brought out so humorously, and 

1 Palladius, ‘Ioropla Aavoraxy, ed. Meursius, 1616, p. 44 sqq. 
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the ideal but human side which made it lovely—there were 
two sides also to the christian religion. There was the ugly, 
inhuman side, from which the humanism of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth century revolted, manifested in extreme and grotesque 
asceticism, a sort of war with the instincts of humanity; and 
there was the consolatory side, the hopes which it offered to 
mankind, at that time almost weary of living. But in spite of 
the dismalness, as far as the world is concerned, of the Chris- 
tianity of the time, when men even looked forward to a very 
speedy end of a universe which seemed a theatre of misery, 
we can see traces of cheerfulness and traits of human feeling in 
the Church, which had now outgrown the hopeful freshness 
that gave it such a charm in the first and second centuries. 
Christian women with gracious faces move before us, Olympias, 
Melania, Eudocia, though a lighter atmosphere seems to linger 
round the pagan ladies, Hypatia, Asclepigeneia, and Athenais. 
It might be asked, was no middle course open? could not 
the attractions of paganism! be combined with the attractions of 
Christianity, and a new theory of life, combining the requisite 
consolation with the antique grace, be constructed? Neoplatonism 
might seem at first something of this kind. With a theology 
generically similar to the christian ‘theology, it taught a high 
ideal of ethics, the practical aim being to purify the soul from 
the thraldom of matter by an ascending series of cleansing pro- 
cesses, so that it might finally, by a sort of Aenosis or at-one-ment, 
become conscious of the Absolute. But it is clear that Neoplaton- 
ism involved the same essential opposition which was involved 
in Christianity, the opposition of soul and body, and therefore 
must logically lead to the same cast of inhumanity, tinctured 
with cynicism. Theoretically, indeed, soul and body were two 
terms in a descending series, but practically they were opposed. 
And so, although the new philosophers, who studied Plato and 
Pythagoras and Aristotle and old Orphic mysteries, might in- 
vest their doctrine with an antique borrowed charm, they were 
really as much children of the gray time they lived in as the 
Christians. But they were recognised opponents; in such a 
spirit Augustine speaks of Plotinus and Porphyrius, and the 


1 At this period the pagan ritual en- worship (cf. Richter, Das westrémische 
deavoured to seduce men’s senses and eich, p. 550). 
maintain itself by brilliant forms of 
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massacre of Hypatia at Alexandria was a a of the 
antagonism. 

Proclus, the last original Greek shilosopbee, lived at Athens 
throughout the greater part of the fifth century (410-485). 
Born in Lycia, he was dedicated by his parents to Apollo, for 
it behoved (as we are told by his biographer Marinus, whose 
work is full of interesting incidents and traits) that one who 
was to lead all sciences should be reared and educated under 
the god who leads the Muses. He studied rhetoric at Alex- 
andria and philosophy at Athens, where, under the guidance of 
the old philosopher Plutarchus and his daughter Asclepigeneia, 
he was initiated in the mysteries of Platonism. We must 
glance at the system of Proclus, the last term in the history 
or chain of Greek philosophy. In a general history we cannot 
go into its difficult details, but we must take note of its 
leading features; for a historian of any particular state of the 
world is concerned with the way in which a thinker placed 
therein approaches metaphysical problems. It might even be 
said that we must go to the philosophers, as to mystics, in 
order to understand the real forces that underlie the history of 
a time, and determine even events like a war or a revolution. 
The men who act in history, the men who “make history,” 
have ony to do with this treasure, or this kingdom, or this 
woman’; the philosopher has not to do with this and that, but 
has to become a witness of the processes of the spirit in which 
this and that are nothing more than this and that.. So in 
reading a philosophy we are getting at the secret of the age, 
and learning the manner in which the spirit contemplated 
itself at the time. 

Proclus understood Plato more thoroughly and worked 
more in his spirit than his great predecessor Plotinus, on whom 
he made a marked advance in many respects. If Plotinus is 
the Schelling of Neoplatonism, Proclus is its Hegel. There 
was an unreduced surd in Plotinus and a certain cloudiness in 
his system, a sediment as it were in the bottom of the cup 
which clouded the liquid to a certain degree. The sediment 
disappears in Proclus, the wine is strained and clarified; he 
presents us with a thoroughly articulated system, that bears a 
distinct resemblance in its method to Hegel's Logic. 

1 See Hegel, Werke, xv. p. 96. 
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Proclus, like Plotinus, started with the One or the Ab- 
solute, that which cannot be called Being, for it is beyond 
Being, and cannot be called intelligent, for intelligence is too 
low a category to assert of it. It is the source of all things, 
and yet it would be improper to assert cause of it; it is 
a cause and yet not cause, avaiTiws aituov. Now from the 
One, according to Plotinus, emanates an image which, through 
and in the act of turning towards the One from which it 
emanates, is Nous or Thought. This is the point at which 
Proclus makes a new departure. The immediate procession of 
the Nous from the One rests on a confusion, a middle term is 
required, and Proclus interposed the henads between them— 
a plurality of ones, whereby alone there can be participation 
in the One. The doctrine of the henads is the philosophical 
analogue of the famous filioque clause in the Latin creed; as 
the holy Spirit proceeds not from the Father alone, but from 
the Father and Son, so the Nous or Spirit proceeds not from 
the One directly, but from the One and the company of henads. 
The henads he terms Gods. Next to them, and third in the 
descending line, comes the sphere of Nous, differentiated into 
numerous categories arranged in triads. It is this triadic 
arrangement, of which we find the origin in Plato, that reminds 
us of the Hegelian system. From the intellectual world eman- 
ates the fourth term, Soul; and here. he repeats his triple 
division, assuming three kinds of souls, divine, human, and 
demonic. Fifth and last in the scale comes Matter.’ 

This process of development is one of descent from higher 
to lower. There is a reverse process, the epistrophe or turning 
back ; and this process is performed by the soul, when in the 
study of philosophy it turns to the intellect from which it 
came forth, and in whose nature it shares. Thus it is the aim 
of the “ musical” or cultured soul to retrace the world-process 
in which it is involved. 

In the hymns of Proclus, which he wrote under the inspir- 
ation of older Orphic hymns, and in which he celebrated all 
kinds of strange deities—for he used to say that a philosopher 
should not confine himself to the religious ideas of one people, 
but be “a hierophant of the world,’—he emits some of that 


1 Hierarchical scales were a feature military, civil, and ecclesiastical or- 
of the period; they meet us in the  ganisations, as well as in Neoplatonism. 
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mystic emotion with which the philosophical writings of Plotinus 
are suffused, but of which we can find little in his own severe 
treatises. For Plotinus, like Empedocles or Spinoza, often seems 
in a sort of divine intoxication, and the severity which attends 
undisturbed contemplation was lighted up, shall we say, or 
shadowed, by his enthusiasm as a combatant against the new 
religion. In his time, before Christianity attained its dominant 
position, no thinker with native enthusiasm could fail to be 
drawn into the vortex of the contending theories of the world. | 
But in the fifth century the only thing left for non-christian 
philosophers was quietism. Out of the world, “a solitary 
worker in the vast loneliness of the Absolute,” Proclus was 
able to develop the timeless and spaceless triads, and study the 
works of Plato with a leisure and severity that Plotinus could 
hardly realise. Most of his works assume the modest form of 
commentaries on Plato. 

The practical end of the Neoplatonists was, like that of the 
Stoics, ataraxia, freedom from disturbance; and this they 
thought was obtained by contemplation, herein agreeing with 
the Aristotelian ideal of the “theoretic life.” Thus they 
differed from both Stoics and Christians. For the Stoic and 
the Christian, theorising—the study of pure metaphysics—is 
valuable only as a means to right conduct, a sort of canonic 
for ethics; but for the Neoplatonist the practice of the ethical 
virtues is subsidiary to the contemplation of the metaphysical 
truth which is the end. And thus, although it had an atmo- 
sphere of religion about it, Neoplatonism was and could be 
strictly no more and no less than a philosophy. Stoicism had 
perhaps a larger number of the elements of a religion, and 
yet it too was only for the sage. 

There is a certain contrast and there is also a certain analogy 
between the course of development of Christianity and that of 
Neoplatonism. As Christians had been divided into Athanasians 
and Arians, so Neoplatonism may be said to have fallen asunder 
into two divergent schools. There were the soberer and 
truer followers of Plotinus, among whom Hypatia may be men- 
tioned, and there were the wilder mystical speculators like 
Inmblichus and the writer on Egyptian Mysteries. Thus the 
divergency from orthodox Neoplatonism was into the realm of 
the imagination ; the divergency from orthodox Christianity was 
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into the realm of the understanding. Among the new Platonists 
there were no rationalists like the Arians; and we may be 
sure that men of a cold logical temper, on whose faith the 
creed of Nicaea laid too heavy a burden, were more inclined to 
embrace the modified form of Christianity than any form of 
the new pagan philosophy. 

Again, the minute determination of the nature of Christ in 
the fifth century, through the Nestorian and Eutychian con- 
troversies, was almost’ the last period in the development of 
christian doctrine, just as the minute determination of the 
higher categories by Proclus was the final stage of the develop- 
ment of Neoplatonic thought. The first great inspiration, 
which in its ardour could not tolerate, or rather did not think 
of, precise analysis of ideas, had passed away, and men were 
able to reason things out more calmly and realise the subtler 
difficulties, 

What, it may be asked, was the historical result for man- 
kind of the new philosophy and the new religion? The 
presence of the Infinite, whether to an individual or a race, 
is bought at a great cost. Humanity seeks a deliverer; it 
obtains a deliverer and a tyrant. For the Infinite, having 
freed the human mind from the bonds of the finite, enslaves 
it unto itself, like a true tyrant; we may say, and the paradox 
is only apparent, that the human mind was cabined by the 
Infinite. Thought was rendered sterile and unproductive for 
centuries under the withering pressure of an omnipresent 
and monotonous idea. But through this selva oscura lay 
the path from ancient to modern civilisation, and few will 
be disposed to assert with Rousseau and Gibbon that the cost 
was greater than the gain. 

1 The monotholetic disputo in tho last stago in christological TE 
16 


seventh century, sct at rost by the sixth but it was really only a corollary to t 
Ecumenical Council, wus actually the monophysitic question. 


CHAPTER II 
INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON SOCIETY 


HAvING seen how closely Christianity was connected with the 
past ages of civilised Europe, whose beliefs it superseded, we 
must glance at its other historical aspect, in which it appears 
as a new departure. It has been said that the function of the 
German nations was to be the bearers of Christianity. The 
growth of the new religion was indeed contemporary with the 
spread of the new races in the Empire, but at this time 
in the external events of history, so far from being closely 
attached to the Germans, Christianity is identified with the 
Roman Empire. It is long afterwards that we see the mission 
fulfilled. The connection rests on a psychological basis; the 
German character was essentially subjective. The Teutons 
were gifted with that susceptibility which we call heart, and 
it was to the needs of the heart that Christianity possessed 
endless potentialities of adaptation. From the very first 
German princesses often embraced Christianity and adorned it, 
but it required many centuries for those nations to be regener- 
ated by its influence. Yet even in the exclamation of the rude 
barbarian Chlodwig, when he heard the story of Christ’s pas- 
sion, “If I had been there with my Franks, I would have 
revenged his injuries!” we feel the presence of this heart, in 
its wild state, which Christianity was destined to tame. To 
an old Roman, like Aurelian or Constantine, such an exclama- 
tion would have been impossible. Christianity and Teutonism 
were both solvents of the ancient world, and as the German 
nations became afterwards entirely christian, we see that they 
were historically adapted to one another. 
VOL. I c 
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This aspect of Christianity as the religion of the future 
has brought us to consider it as a religion rather than as a 
theology, in which light its connection with the past naturally 
exhibited it. As a religion it was a complete novelty, and 
was bound to displace Stoicism and Neoplatonism. Stoicism 
was indeed practical, but it could only be accepted by a man 
of more than average intellect, while Christianity descended to 
the dull and the uneducated. Stoicism aimed at stifling the 
emotions and repressing the affections; Christianity cherished 
the amiable affections, and was particularly suited to be under- 
stood and embraced by women and children who, according to 
Aristotle, are creatures of passion, as opposed to men who are 
capable of living by reason. We must now point out some of 
the leading changes which Christianity produced in society, 
having first considered why Roman society adopted it. 

What induced the civilised world to be converted to 
Christianity is a question that naturally suggests itself. Mr. 
Lecky tells us that it was not from conviction after careful 
sifting of evidence that men believed it; it was rather because 
they wanted to believe something, and Christianity was the best 
they found. It was consoling; it had an oriental flavour, and 
yet was not wrapped in such an envelope of mystic theosophy 
as to preclude it from acceptance by European minds. But it 
was, above all, I think, the cheerful virtue of the christian life 
that exercised a fascination on the cultured, and a passage in 
the Confessions of Augustine seems worthy of special remark.’ 
Having stated that the christian life attracted him, he says :— 

“Aperiebatur enim ab ea parte qua intenderam faciem et 
quo transire trepidabam, casta dignitas continentiae, serena et 
non dissolute hilaris, honeste blandiens ut venirem. neque 

dubitarem et extendens ad me suscipiendum et amplectendum 
pias manus plenas gregibus bonorum exemplorum.” 

“In the direction where I had set my face, and whither I 
was hastening to cross over, there was exposed to my view a 
chaste and dignified temper of self-restraint, serene and cheer- 
ful but never dissolute, honourably enticing me to come without 
hesitation, and holding out to embrace and receive me affec- 
tionate hands, full of good examples.” ? 


1 viii. 11. Empire might have attained of itself 
2 It might seem that the Roman to this gentleness of manners, as it 
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But beside this ideal of a calm and cheerful social life 
there was the ideal of the ascetic and unsocial life of the hermit, 
which exercised a sort of maddening fascination over countless 
men of high faculties. The object of the hermit was to free 
himself from temptations to sensuality’; and thus the men 
who embraced such a life were probably, in most cases, men 
of strongly-developed physical passions, seized with a profound 
conviction of the deadliness of impurity. They were therefore 
generally men of robust frame, and this may explain how they 
could live so long under privations and endurances which seem | 
sufficient to bring the life of an ordinary man to a speedy end. 
A rage for the spiritual life, far from the world, seized on 
individuals of all classes. In the sixth century an Ethiopian 
king, Elesbaa, &bdicated his throne to retire to fast and pray 
in the desert, where he lived as a saint of no ordinary sanctity 
and power. In the reign of Theodosius the Great, a beautiful 
young man, who attained to the highest political offices, sud- 
denly bade good-bye to his family and departed to Mount 
Sinai, stricken with a passion for the desert. But we need 
not enumerate here the countless disciples of St. Antony and 
St. Pachomius’; they meet us at every page of history. 

In the same way among women the horror of unchastity 
—of desecration of the body, the temple of the soul—which 
had taken possession of the age with a sort of morbid excess, 
led to vows of perpetual virginity, and even children were 
dedicated in their infancy with a cruel kindness to a life of 
monasticism. When we regard the effects of these habits, we 
observe, in the first place, that the great value set by the 
triumphant Church on the unmarried life must have conduced 
to depopulation; and in the sccond place, that the refusal of 
the most spiritually-minded in the community to assist in 


advanced in civilisation and enjoyed a 
long peace; and it did tond in that 
direction, as we can sco by tho mild 
character of later Stoicism. But, as 
Lecky points out, there were three great 
checks on such a tendency (History of 
rahe ga Morals, i. 287)—(1) the im- 
perial system itself—the cruclty of 
emperors worshipped as gods; (2) the 
institution of slavery ; (3) the continu- 
ance of the gladiatorial shows. 

1 Evagrius describes how certain 


monks of Palestine succeeded so well 
in their cndcavours to mortify the flesh 
that they became unconscious of the 
differences of the sexes (Hist. Ece. i. 
21). 

The coenobitic monks who lived 
together in cells in the desert were 
practically hermits. 

3 I do not proposo to illustrate at 
length this subject, of which long ac- 
counts and numerous anecdotes may be 
found in any ecclesiastical history. 
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reproduction must have contributed to a decrease in really 
spiritually-minded persons, on the principle of heredity. If 
the best refuse to have children, the race must decline It 
would be an error, of course, to insist too much on the distant 
effects of celibacy, but it cannot be overlooked that these were 
its natural tendencies. When Jerome remarked that in one 
respect marriage was laudable, because it brought virgins into 
the world, he did not see that the observation was really a 
retort upon his own position. 

This unsocial passion invaded family life, and must have 
caused a considerable amount of suffering. Among the most 
pathetic incidents in the history of the growth of Christianity 
were those of the great gulf fixed between husbands and 
wives by the conversion of the latter. And after Christianity 
had prevailed, parents of average notions have been often 
filled with despairxwhen a divine longing for the lonely life 
came upon their children. 

The position of women was considerably changed by 
Christianity. Their possession of immortal souls equalised 
them with the other sex, and an emancipation began, which 
has since indeed progressed but slowly, by the recognition that 
they had functions beyond those of maternity and housewifery. 
In fact, those Christians who did not approve unreservedly of 
celibacy considered that the chief end of marriage was not 
production of children, but rather to be a type of the primitive 
union of human society.’ This theory set women and men on 
an equal footing. St. Chrysostom expressed himself strongly 
on this subject. In a letter to a Roman lady he said that — 
nature had assigned domestic duties to women and external 
duties to men, but that the christian life extended woman’s 
sphere, and gave her a part to play in the struggles of the 
Church.? This part was that of the consoler and “ ministering 
angel.” And thus, to use a cant phrase of the present day, 
woman was admitted to have a “mission.” Olympias, the 
friend of Chrysostom, was a lady of the new type. 

As in the present day, the admiration of enthusiastic 
women for saind and priests was unbounded. Jerome had 
a spiritual circle of women about him in Old Rome, and Chry- 


1 See Ozanam, La civilisation au 32 Tertullian wrote a book on the 
cinquiéme siècle, part ii. p. 81. duties of a christian woman. 
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sostom was the centre of similar attentions from ladies in 
. New Rome. The name auriscalpius, or ear-picker, was given 
to a priest who was noted for his successes in making such 
spiritual conquests. The new view of women’s position must 
have tended to make them more independent, just as does nowa- 
days the spread of more liberal theories on women’s education ; 
and old-fashioned people probably looked with horror on the 
life of deaconesses as implying an immodest surrender of female 
retirement. That many of these religious sisters did become 
really “fast” in dress and behaviour we know from the 
letters of Chrysostom. | 

One of the most far-reaching changes introduced by 
Christianity into the conduct of life was the idea that human 
life as such was sacred; an idea distinctly opposed to the 
actual practice of the pagans, if not quite novel tothem. This 
idea, in the first place, altered the attitude to the gladiatonal 
shows, and although they were not immediately abolished on 
the triumph of Christianity, they became gradually discredited 
and were put down before the end of the fourth century. As 
these amusements were one of the chief obstacles to the refin- 
ing and softening influences of Roman advanced civilisation, 
we can hardly rate too highly the importance of this step. 
Again, the attitude towards suicide, which the pagans, if they 
did not recommend it, at least considered venal,? was quite 
changed by the new feeling, and became a heinous crime, 
which was hardly condoned even to heroic christian maidens, 
though it were the only means of preserving them from dis- 
honour. Another corollary from the respect for inviolability 
of life was the uncompromising reprobation of all forms of 
removing unwelcome children by exposition, infanticide, or 
even abortion. 

Along with this negatively working idea of the sanctity of 
life was the other idea which succeeded and elevated Stoic 
cosmopolitanism, the idea that all men are brothers bound by 


1 Friedländer, Sittengeschichte, ii. p auch das andre Geschlecht nur zu 
279, says of tho deleterious effects of empfinglich war.” 
tho games: ‘‘Sio erfüllten dic geistige 2 Plotinus forbade suicide on the 
Atinosphiire Roms mit cinem Ansteck- ground that it entailed a disturbanco 
ungsstoff, dosson Einflusso selbst hohe which infocted the purity of tho soul. 
Bildung und bovorzugte Lebensstellung Stoics looked upon tho possibility of 
nicht zu brechen vermochten, fiir die self-destruction as a gauge of their in- 

dependence. 
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a common humanity. Besides softening to some extent the 
relation between the Roman world and the barbarians, this 
idea had a considerable effect within the Empire itself on the 
position of slaves, who as men and members of the christian 
Church were the brothers of their masters and on an equality 
with them. This both improved the condition of slaves and 
promoted to some degree a decrease of slavery and an increase 
in the frequency of emancipation. Beyond this, it penetrated 
and quickened all the emotions of life and furthered the culti- 
vation of the amiable side of human nature. 

Yet we can hardly say that there was much altruism in 
early christian society, in spite of the altruistic tendencies of 
Christ's teaching. There were abundant instances of self- 
sacrifice for others, but they were not dictated by the motive 
of altruism; they were dictated by the motive of a transfigured 
selfishness which looked to a reward hereafter, by the desire 
of ennobling and benefiting one’s own soul. The impossible 
and, as Herbert Spencer has shown, undesirable aim of loving 
one’s neighbour as oneself, in the literal sense of the words, 
was not attained or even approached by the saints. Many 
people in modern England come far nearer to the realisation of 
the idea than they did. Alms, for example, were not given 
merely out of pure and heartfelt sympathy for the poor: they 
were given for the benefit of the giver's soul, and to obtain the 
prayers of the recipients who, just because they happened to be 
poor, were supposed to be not far from the kingdom of heaven. 

The ideas of sin and future punishment, enforced by an 
elaborate legislature regulating degrees of sin and the correspond- 
ing penances, were another great novelty of Christianity, raising 
as it were the elaborate ritual of pagan ceremonies of purification 
into the spiritual sphere, where evil thoughts were wellnigh as 
black as evil acts. The tortures of hell gave a dark tint to the 
new religion, which to natures of melancholy cast made it a 
sort of haunting terror; while the claims of Christianity to 
dominate the most trifling deed and smallest thought, leaving 
almost no margin for neutral actions, tended to make the dread 
of sin constant and morbid. 

And here we have touched on a side of Christianity 
which was distinctly unreasonable and would have revolted 
the clear intellect of a healthy Greek. The idea that God’s 
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omniscience takes account of the smallest and meanest details 
of our lives, and keeps, as it were, a written record of such 
nugatory sins against us, would have appeared utterly absurd, 
as well as a degradation of the Deity, to an old Greek pos- 
sessed of the most elementary culture. It is an idea that 
cannot well be accepted by the reason of the natural man; 
and, like that other idea of extreme asceticism which led 
to a solitary life, equally repugnant to Hellenic reason, it was 
carried to excess by the Christians, For like all true lovers, 
the true lovers of God “run into strange capers.” And while 
to many this idea was welcome, as bringing them into close 
and constant relation with the Deity, as making them feel his 
presence, to some Christians the divine supervision of trifles 
must have been felt as an oppressive tyranny. And the 
Church was able to enforce its moral laws by fear of the 
ultimate and dreaded penalty of excommunication which made 
the criminal an outcast from society, avoided and abhorred. _ 

In forming an idea of the christian society and sentiments 
of the early ages, we must not forget that the believers of 
those days realised far more vividly than the believers of our 
days the realities of their religion. While the conceptions of 
the saints were confined to a smaller sphere of observed facts, 
their imaginations had a wider range and a greater intensity. 
The realm of scientific knowledge was limited; and therefore 
the field of fancy which they inherited, the field of divine or 
automatous intimations, was all the more spacious. They were 
ever contending or consorting with the demons or angels of 
imagination, now uplifted and rejoicing in the radiant raptures 
of heaven, now labouring and heavyladen in the lurid horrors 
of hell. This variation between two extreme poles—between 
a dread of God’s wrath and a consciousness of his approval— 
which produced the opposing virtues of christian pride and 
christian humility, was alien to the Hellenic instinct which 
clung to the mean (rò pécov). The “humble man” of the 
Christians would have been considered a vicious and contemptible 
person by Aristotle, who put forward the “ man of great spirit” 
(ò peyadoruyos) as a man of virtue. 

This chapter may be concluded with the remark that a 
considerable change had come over Christianity itself since its 
first appearance. It had lost the charm that attended the 
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novelty of the first revelation; the flower of its youth had 
faded. The christian temperament could not be unaffected by 
the cold winter waves that washed over the world in the fourth 
and fifth centuries; and although the religious consolation 
remained, the early cheerfulness— cheerfulness even under 
persecution—and the freshness which contrasted pleasantly 
with the weary pagan society were no longer there. 


CHAPTER III 
ELEMENTS OF DISINTEGRATION IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


THE most obvious element of weakness in the Roman Empire 
was the increasing depopulation. The. vitality of a state de- 
pends ultimately on the people, and from the time of Augustus, 
who was obliged to make special laws to encourage repro- 
duction, to the time of Marcus Aurelius the population steadily 
decreased. In the reign of Aurelius the great plague inflicted 
a blow which the Empire was never able to recover, as it 
was involved in a continuous series of evils, the wars of the 
third century, until the time of Constantine. The original 
cause of depopulation in Italy was the slave system, which 
ruined the middle class of small proprietors and created a 
proletariat. A similar tendency manifested itself in the East 
under Roman rule, though in a lesser degree; and the financial 
policy of the later Empire, which maintained oppressive taxation 
by means of the “curial system,” effectually hindered the 
population from recovering itself. Thus to the social cause 
which had operated for a long time was added in the fourth 
century a political cause, and just as the first was an indispens- 
able element of Roman society, the second soon became indis- 
pensable to the Roman administration. 

Moreover, the only remedy which the government could, 
apply to meet the evil was itself an active element of disin- 
tegration. This was the introduction of barbarians as soldiers 
or agriculturists (coloni) into the Roman provinces. 

_ Thus slavery and oppressive taxation, the causes of depopu- 
lation, and the importation of barbarians, the remedy of 
depopulation, may be looked on as three main elements of 
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disintegration in the Empire. A fourth element was the 
christian religion which, while it was entirely opposed to the 
Roman spirit which it was destined to dissolve, nevertheless 
was not theoretically opposed to the Empire and the imperial 
administration. We may take these four points in order: 

(1) It was a consequence of the slave system that those 
great estates which, according to an ancient writer, ruined 
Italy were formed, and swallowed up the small proprietors. 
It is important to note precisely how this effect took place. 
In time of war all free proprietors, rich and poor alike, were 
obliged to take the field; but while the land of the rich, who 
employed slaves to cultivate it, was not affected by this 
circumstance, the lands of the small farmers, who had no staff 
of slaves, remained uncultivated during their absence. This 
fact, in a time when wars were frequent, tended directly to 
reduce the petty proprietors to beggary and add to the wealth of 
the rich capitalists, Another effect of wars, which conduced to 
the same result, was that the ranks of the small farmers were 
decimated, while the numbers of the slaves, who did not serve ` 
in the army, multiplied. We must also remember that a bad 
harvest raised prices then to an extent that appears now quite 
enormous; so that the small farmer was obliged to buy corn 
at an exorbitant price, and, if the harvest of the following year 
turned out very successful, prices descended so low that he 
was unable even to reimburse himself. 

Besides destroying the middle class, the slave ayaa 
facilitated and encouraged the unproductive unions of concu- 
binage, and these to the self-indulgent were more agreeable 
than marriage, which entails duties as well as pleasures. 
This convenient system naturally confirmed and increased the 
spirit of self-indulgence, and also increased its psychological con- 
comitant, cruelty or indifference, which tended to keep up the 
practice of exposing infants, a direct check on population. 

Under the Empire even the number of the slaves decreased. 
For to purchase slaves in the markets of the East the precious 
metals were requisite, since the produce of the West did not 
readily find a sale in the East, and the supply of gold and silver 
was declining, especially after the time of Caracalla, as is proved 


1 I have availed myself here of the Quellen des Pauperismus in his Geist des 
acute remarks of von Jhering on the römischen Rechts, vol. ii. p. 237 sqq. 
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by the great depreciations of coinage.’ This diminution in the 
number of slaves led to the rehabilitation of free labour; but 
the freemen were soon involved in the meshes of the caste 
system which reduced them not to slavery, but to serfdom. 

(2) It was in the times of Diocletian and Constantine that 
the municipal institutions of the Empire were impressed with 
the fiscal stamp which characterised them henceforward. 
During the three preceding centuries the provinces had gone 
through much tribulation, of which Juvenal, for example, gives 
us a picture; but this oppression was at least mitigated by the 
fact that it was not legal, and it was always open to the pro- 

-vincials to take legal proceedings. Nor was extortion always 
countenanced by the Emperors; it is recorded that Tiberius 
found fault with the prefect of Egypt for transmitting to Rome 
an unduly large amount.” 

But at the beginning of the fourth century ‘the old muni- 
cipal curia or senate was metamorphosed into a machine for 
grinding down the provincial proprietors by a most unmerciful 
and injudicious system of taxation. The curia of a town con- 
sisted of a certain number of the richest landowners who were 
responsible to the treasury for a definite sum, which it was 
their business to collect from all the proprietors in the district. 
It followed that if one proprietor became bankrupt the load on 
all the others was increased. The provincials had two allevia- 
tions. The first was that a revision of taxes took place every 
fifteen years, the so-called indiction, which became a measure 
of time, and thus there was a prospect that an excessive burden 
might be reduced. The second consisted in the institution of 
the defensores, persons nominated to watch over the interests 
of the provincials and interfere in behalf of their rights against 
illegal oppression.* On the other hand we must remember 
that, as Finlay noticed, the interests of the curia were not 


1 Compare Merivale, History of the 4 The duties of a defensor civitatis 
Romans under the Empire, vol. viii. pp. aro enumerated in a rescript of Gratian, 
851, 352. For the drain of specio to Valentinian, and Theodosius (Cod. Just. 
Asia, Pliny is cited (Hist. Nat. vi. 26; i. 55, 4): scilicct ul imprimis parentis 
xii. 41 ). vicem plebi cxhibeas—ho is to act as a 

3 Suctonius, V. Tib. 32. Sec Finlay, parent to the populace, to protect both 
History of Grecee (ed. Tozer), vol. i. p. 41. rustici and urbani from op ression, to 

3 The indictio (érwéunots) was pro- withstand ‘the insolence of office,” to 
perly the first yearof tho period of fifteen prevent the exaction of anything beyond 
years. Afterwards it was used of any the amount due, ete. This office of 
year of this period. The first indic- clemency was afterwards closely con- 
tion began on Ist September 312 A.D. nected with the christian Church. 
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identical with those of the municipality, as the curiales were 
. only a select number of the most wealthy. 

This system tended to reduce the free provincial gentlemen 
to the state of serfs. They were enclosed in a cage from which 
there was almost no exit, for laws were passed which forbade 
them to enlist in the army, to enter the church, or go to the 
bar. They were not allowed to quit their municipality with- 
out permission from the governor, and travelling was in every 
way discouraged. Moreover, the obligations of the decurionate 
were hereditary, and exclusion from all other careers rigidly 
enforced. Thus a caste system was instituted, in which the in- 
dividual life must have been often a hopeless monotony of misery. 

The kindred institutions of serfdom and the colonatus 
gradually arose by a double process of levelling up and level- 
ling down; slaves were elevated and freemen were degraded 
to the condition of labourers attached to the soil. The slave 
proprietors were called ascripticit ; while the free farmers were 
known as colont. Economic necessities naturally brought 
about this state of things, and then it was recognised and 
stereotyped by law. An account of the colonatus which, 
while it is concise, loses sight of no essential fact, has been 
given by Dr. Ingram in his essay on “Slavery,” from which 
the following passage may be conveniently quoted: “The 
class of coloni appears to have been composed partly of tenants 
by contract who had incurred large arrears of rent and were 
detained on the estates as debtors (obaerait), partly of foreign 
captives or immigrants who were settled in this condition on 
the land, and partly of small proprietors and other poor men 
who voluntarily adopted the status as an improvement in their 
position. They paid a fixed proportion of the produce (pars 
agraria) to the owner of the estate, and gave a determinate 
amount of labour (operae) on the portion of the domain which 
he kept in his own hands (mansus dominicus). The law for a 
long time took no notice of these customary tenures, and did 
not systematically constitute them until the fourth century. It 
was indeed the requirements of the fiscus and the conscription 
which impelled the imperial government to regulate the system.”? 


1 Article on “Slavery,” by Dr. J. K. Coulanges in his recent volume of 
Ingram in the Encyclopadig Britannica. Recherches. He points out clearly how 
The best work on the subject of the the fermiers par contrat became gradu- 
colonatus is the essay by M. Fustel de ally transformed to colons, ‘‘ Ce m'est 
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The caste system was carried out not only in the class of 
landed proprietors, to secure the land tax, but in all trades and 
professions whose members were liable to the capitation tax. 
Two other taxes were introduced at the same period, the 
chrysargyron, a tax on receipts which fell very heavily on poor 
people, and was afterwards abolished by Anastasius amidst 
general rejoicings; and a class tax on senators. 

The uses to which a large part of the fiscal income was 
put gave the system an additional sting. The idle populaces 
of the great cities were supplied with corn—the drones fed on 
the labours of the bees. But this was only the unavoidable 
consequence of the economical relations of the ancient world, 
which led necessarily to pauperism on a tremendous scale. 
A more real grievance was the system of court ceremonial and 
aulic splendour, introduced by Aurelian, confirmed by Dio- 
cletian, and elaborated by Constantine, which consumed a vast 
quantity of money, and was ever increasing in luxury and 
unnecessary extravagance. As Hallam said, in speaking of 
the oppression under Charles VI of France, “the sting of taxa- 
tion is wastefulness.” | 

The principle of this system was to transfer to the imperial 
treasury as much as possible of the wealth circulating in the 
Empire. Want of capital in the provinces was a necessary 
result; there were no means to repair the damages of time, 
fire, or earthquakes save by an application to the central 
authority, which entailed delay and uncertainty, especially in 
distant provinces. A decrease in the means of life was soon 
produced, and thereby a decrease in the population. 

The western suffered more than the eastern provinces, a 
fact which we must attribute primarily to a different economic 
condition, resulting from a different history. The distribution 
of property was less uneven in the East, and the social 


p le colonat qui s'est substitué en 
loc au fermage ; c'est, chaque jour, 
ici ou ld, un colon qui s’est substitué à 
un fermier. Le fermage et le colonat 
ont longtemps vécu côte à côte ” (p. 24). 
The class of ascripticit, who aroso 
through the practice of tenures serviles, 
are recognised in a law of Alexander 
Severus, 224 A.D. (Cod. Just. viii. 61, 
1). Tho distinction between ascripticis 
and colont, clearly marked in several 
laws of Justinian (e.g. Cod. i 4, 24; 


Nov. cvii. ed. Zacharii), was kept up 
still in the seventh century, but dis- 
appeared in the eighth ; at least there 
is no mention of adscripticiti in the 
vopos -yewpyixds, sce Zach. von Lingen- 
thal, Griechisch-rémisches Recht, p. 241. 
M. de Coulanges is wrong in attribut- 
ing the treatise al poral to the cighth 
century ; it was probably composed in 
the reign of Heraclius ; sce von Lingen- 
thal, ib. p. 9. 
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character of the people was different. For while the East was 
under the more genial and enlightened rule of Alexander's 
successors, the West was held by the cold hand of Rome. 
After the division of the Empire, 395 A.D., the state of the West 
seems to have become rapidly worse, while the East gradually 
revived under a government inclined to reform. Of the misery 
to which the Occident was reduced by the middle of the fifth 
century we have a piece of incontestable evidence in the con- 
stitutions of the Emperor Majorian, who seems to have been 
inspired by the example of the government of Constantinople, 
and desired to alleviate the miseries that were produced by 
the curial institutions. He was perhaps animated by some 
faint reflection of the spirit of ancient Rome, if we may judge 
from the enunciation of his policy in the letter which he 
addressed to the senate on his accession.’ His short reign 
impresses us with a peculiar melancholy, a feeling of ineffect- 
uality, and brings home to us perhaps more than anything 
else in the fifth century how fruitless it was to struggle against 
the doom which was implied in the circumstances of the 
Empire and therefore impended inevitably over it, and how 
impracticable any reformation was when the decay had 
advanced so far. 

The language used in Majorian’s constitutions of the state 
of the provincial subjects is very strong. Their fortunes are 
described as “ wearied out by the exaction of diverse and mani- 
fold taxes.” The municipal bodies of decurions, which should 
be regarded as the “ sinews of the republic,” have been reduced 
to such a condition by “the injustice of judges and venality of 
tax-collectors”” that they have taken refuge in obscure hiding- 
places. Majorian bids them return, guaranteeing that such 
abuses will be suppressed. It is particularly to be noted that 
he abolished the arrangement by which the corporation was 
responsible for the whole amount of the land tax fixed at the 
last indiction ; henceforward the curia was to be responsible 
only for what it was able to collect from the tax-payers. He 
further discharged the accumulated arrears and re-established 
the office of defensor provinciae, which was falling into 
disuse. 


1 Nov. Maj.1: ‘‘Praesumite justitiam centiae merito proficere posse virtutes. 
nostris vigere temporibus et sub inno- Nemo delationes metuat,” ete. 
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We need not dwell on the extortions and oppressions of 
the officials—the governors of the provinces, the vicars of the 
dioceses, the praetorian prefects—which made the cup of 
misery run over. It is enough to call attention to a flagrant 
defect in the Roman imperial system—the fact that the admini- 
stration of justice was in the hands of the government officials ; 
the civil governors were also the judges. By a constitution 
of Constantine there was no appeal to the Emperor from the 
sentence of the praetorian prefect. Thus there was no pro- 
tection against an unjust governor, as the offender was also 
the judge.! 

It follows from this that the interests of the government 
and the governed were in direct opposition; and it is evident 
that the sad condition of the provinces, depopulated and miser- 
able, was a most serious element of disintegration, the full 
effects of which were produced in the West, while in the East 
it was partially cancelled by the operation of other tendencies of 
an opposite kind. 

(3) The introduction of barbarians from Central Europe into 
the Empire was due to two general causes. They were admitted 
to replenish the declining population, or they were admitted 
from the policy that they would be less dangerous as subjects 
within than as strangers without. Even in the time of the 
Republic there had been instances of hiring barbarian mercen- 
aries ; under the Empire it became a common practice. Marcus 
Aurelius made settlements of barbarians in Pannonia and 
Moesia.? It is probable that the barbarisation of the army 
progressed surely and continuously, but this plan of settling 
barbarians as colont within Roman territory was not carried 
out on a large scale until the latter half of the third century. 
Gallienus settled Germans in Pannonia, and Claudius, after his 
Gothic victory, recruited his troops with the flower of the Gothic 
youth; but Probus introduced multitudes of Franks, Vandals, 
Alans, Bastarnae ; in fact, the policy of settling barbarians on 


1 “Quid aliud,” cries Salvian, a divine 
of the fifth century, ‘‘quorundam quos 
taceo praefectura quam pracda } . 
hoc enim honor, a paucis emitur, ut 
cunctorum vastatione solvatur . 
unius honor urbis excidium est” (de 
Gubernatione Dei, iv. 21). Salvian is 
severe on all classes of the community. 


‘The life of all merchants,” he says, 

‘fis nothing but a tissue of fraud and 
erjury, the life of the curials is nothing 

peony, in ustice, that of the administrative 

officials (oficialium) is devoted to col- 

lusion, while the career of soldiers is 

a career of rapine’ Ay 50, ed. Pauly). 
2 Cassius Dio, 72, 1 
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Roman ground was the most important feature of Probus’ reign. 
Thrace, for example, received 100,000 Bastarnae. Moreover, 
he compelled the conquered nations to supply the army with 
16,000 men, whom he judiciously dispersed in small companies 
among Roman regiments. The marklands of the Rhine and 
Danube were systematically settled with Teutons. Constantius 
Chlorus continued the policy of Probus; his allocations of 
Franks in the neighbourhood of Troyes and in the neighbour- 
hood of Amiens deserve special notice, for these colonists 
succeeded in Germanising the north of France, so that they 
have been called “the pioneers of the German nations.” The 
Carpi * (perhaps Slaves), subdued by Diocletian and Galerius, 
were transported in masses to Pannonia. Constantine is said to 
have allotted lands to 300,000 Sarmatae, and he seems to have 
adopted a policy, perhaps received from his father, of treating 
the barbarians with great consideration. Ammianus says that 
Julian reproached his memory for having been the first to 
advance barbarians to the consulate.? From the time of Con- 
stantine the importance of the Germans in the Empire increased 
rapidly. It became apparent in the revolt of Magnentius, 
which Julian regarded as a “sacred war in behalf of the laws 
and constitution.” Magnentius himself was an “ unfortunate 
relic of booty won from the Germans,” and his standard was 
jomed by the Franks and Saxons, “who were most zealous 
allies on account of kindred race” (xarà tò Evyyevés). In the 
days of Constantius “a multitude of Franks flourished in the 
palace.”* When Theodosius I. subdued the Alemanni he sent 
all the captives to Italy, where they received fruitful farms 
on the Po as tributarit. Valens followed the same prin- 
ciple in 376, when he admitted the fugitive bands of West 
Goths into Thrace, an act which, owing to the avarice and 
rapacity of the Roman officials, had such disastrous consequences. 
The favour shown to Germans, especially to the influential 


sulares.” But Julian, as Ammianus 
remarks, did himself what he censured 
Constantine for doing, and conferred 
the consulship on Nevitta. 

3 Julian, Or. i. p. 42, ed. Hertlein: 
Tis dwd Teppavdy delas Nel Wavor dvoruxes 


1 Ammian. Marcel. xxxiii. 1, 5: 
“Carporum quos antiquisexcitossedibus 
Diocletianus transtulit in Pannoniam.” 
Maximin, the prefect of Italy in the 
days of Valentinian, and painted in 
black colours by Ammianus, was of the 


stock of the Carpi on his father’s side. 
3 7b, xxi. 10, 8: “Eum aperte in- 

cusans, quod barbaros omnium primus 

adusque fasces auxerat et trabeas con- 


wepiowfdpuevoy, 

4 Ammian. xv. 6, 11. For settle- 
ment of the Alemanni, 7b. xxviii. 5, 
15, 
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Merobaudes, at the court of Gratian, led to the revolt of 
Maximus, which was a movement of old Roman discontent 
against the advances which the Germans were making. 

The facts instanced are sufficient to show that a new 
element, the German nationality, was gradually fusing itself in 
the fourth century throughout the Roman world, especially in 
the West. It was plainly an element of disintegration. For, by 
the incorporation of barbarian elements, the wall of partition be- 
tween the Empire and the external nations was lowered ; it made 
the opposition between Rome and the barbarians somewhat less 
sharp; in particular, the bonds of a common nationality did 
not fail to assert themselves between the Germans in Roman 
service and the independent tribes; the Germans within had 
a friendly leaning to the Germans without. The rising of 
Magnentius exhibits this relation; and we shall see it repeated 
in the fifth century in the careers of Stilicho, Aetius, and 
Ricimer, of whom the first was a Vandal and the last a Sueve ; 
Aetius was of barbarian descent, and, although a Roman environ- 
ment for some generations back had served to identify him 
more thoroughly with Roman interests, he is always quite at 
home with the barbarians. Throughout the fifth century we 
can observe, in the dealings of Romans and Teutons in the 
West, that the line of demarcation is growing less fixed, and 
the process of assimilation advancing. We may remark the 
case of the Patrician Syagrius, who reigned as a sort of king 
in northern Gaul, and spoke German perfectly. 

Jeroine uses the word semibarbarus of Stilicho, and we 
may conveniently adopt the word semi-barbarian to denote the 
whole class of Germans in Roman service. The significance 
of these semi-barbarians is that they smoothed the way, as we 
have already mentioned, for the invaders who dismembered 
the Empire; not being attached by hereditary tradition 
to Roman ideas and the Roman name, but having within 
them the Teutonic spirit of individual freedom, directly 
opposed to the Roman spirit of tyrannical universal law, they 
were not prejudiced sufficiently strongly in favour of the 
Roman Empire to preserve it, although they admired and 
partook of its superior civilisation. 

(4) Christianity emphasised the privileges, hopes, and fears 
of the individual; Christ died for each man. It was thus 

VOL. I D 
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opposed to the universality of the Roman world, in which the 
individual and his personal interests were of little account,’ and 
had in this respect a point of community with the individual- 
istic instinct of the Germans—the attachment to personal freedom 
of life, which always struck the Romans as the peculiar German 
characteristic.2? In two ways especially the opposition of Chris- 
tianity to the Roman Empire manifested itself—by the doctrine 
of a divine law independent of and superior to temporal law, 
and by the dissociation of spiritual from secular authority. 
For the spirit of Christianity was really alien to the spirit of 
Rome, though it appeared to blend with it for a while; and 
this alien nature was manifested in the position of the Church 
as an independent, self-constituted body existing within the 
Empire. But in the process of the dissolution of the Empire 
in the West the Church supported the falling State against the 
barbarians, who were Christians, indeed, but tainted with Arian 
heresy. And when we remember that in the East the Church 
allied itself closely with the imperial constitution, and that this 
union survived for many centuries, we must conclude that 
Christianity did not contribute to produce what is loosely called 
the Fall of the Western Empire. Its spirit revolutionised the 
condition of the whole Roman world; the Roman spirit was 
undergoing a change; but yet, as far as Christianity itself is 
concerned, there seems no reason why the Roman Empire 
should not have continued to exist in the West just as it 
continued to exist in the East. Christianity made the prevail- 
ing misery and oppression more tolerable by holding out the 
hopes of a future world. But thereby it tended to confirm 
the growing feeling of indifference; the political and social 
environment seemed an alien, unhomelike world; and this 
indifference, a natural outcome of the senility of the Empire, 
was as fatal in its effects as the actual risings of peasants. In 


1 The individual soul was considered 
of more importance than a city, a nation, 
or an empire. ‘There was also a firm 
belief in the stability of the Church in- 
dependently of the State: ‘The Church 
is immovable,” says John Chrysostom, 
“and the more the world takes counsel 
against it, the more it increases ; the 
waves are dissipated, but the rock stands 
immovable.” This standpoint involved 
a limit on the universality of the 
Empire. 


2 For the ‘‘dominant sentiment of 
the barbarian state,” compare Guizot, 
L'histoire de la Civilisation en Europe, 


. 59. 

3 In the present world the christian 
Church relieved distress, and this fact 
reacted on the administration, as is 
shown by the rescript of Honorius in 
409 (Cod. Just. i. 55, 8), by which the 
bishop and clergy are to take part in 
the nomination of the defensores civi- 
tatum. 
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a certain direct way, too, Christianity contributed to depopulation 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, namely, by the high value 
set on personal chastity and the ascetic spirit of monasticism, 
which discouraged marriage and caused large numbers to die 
without progeny. 

These four elements undermined the Roman world, partly 
by weakening it, partly by impairing its Roman character and 
changing the view of life which determined the atmosphere of 
Roman society. Other less capital elements of disintegration 
might be montioned, such as the depreciation of coinage; and 
elsewhere we shall have to notice the dislocating effects of 
geographical separation and national difference on the Empire. 

We mayclose this chapter by considering the political situation 
of the Empire in the fourth and fifth centuries. We see at the 
first glance that there coexisted in it three separate organisations, 
representing the three ideas which were mixing and striving with 
each other, engaged in the process of producing a new world; 
and these were therefore the fundamental political forces of the 
age. The first of these was the civil service which was organ- 
ised by Diocletian and Constantine in the form of a staircase 
or hierarchy, descending by successive grades from the highest 
ministers to the lowest clerks. With it the idea of the Roman 
Imperium was closely bound up, and it was the depository of 
the great product of the Roman spirit, the system of Roman 
law. Secondly, there was the army, which was Roman in its 
organisation and traditions, but was the chief opening by which 
the Germans were able to gain influence and political power 
in the Empire; at this time it really represented the semi- 
barbarians. It has been often remarked that the old Roman 
spirit seemed to preserve itself best in the army, a result of 
observation which at first sight might seem to be curiously at 
variance with the most obvious fact that the army was recruited 
with Germans. And yet on looking deeper we see that these 
facts have a causal connection; it was just the fresh German 
spirit which was able to give some new life to the old forms 
and throw some enthusiasm into the task of maintaining the 
Roman name of which they were really proud. And it was 
this coalition of Roman and German elements in the army 
which made the dismemberment of the Empire in the West less 
violent than it might have been. 
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The army and the civil service were institutions produced 
by Rome herself, subject to the Emperor as the supreme head 
expressing the unity of the State. The third organisation, the 
christian Church, was in a different position, within the Empire 
and yet not of it, but in the fourth and fifth centuries closely 
connected with it. 

The manner in which these three forces, the Roman system, 
the semi-barbarians, and the christian Church, interacted and 
produced a new world was conditioned by two essential facts : 
(1) the presence of the German nations outside the Empire 
pressing on it as its strength declined; and (2) the heteroge- 
neity of the parts of which the Roman world consisted. For 
the Roman world was a complex of different nations and 
languages, without a really deep-reaching unity, held together 
so long by the mere brute strength of tyrannical Roman 
universality, expressed in one law, one official language, and 
one Emperor—a merely external union, Naturally it fell into 
two worlds, the Greek (once the dominion of Alexander) and 
the Roman; and this natural division finally asserted itself and 
broke the artificial globe of the Roman universe. 

But the globe was not burst asunder suddenly; it cracked, 
and the crack enlarged by degrees and the pieces fell apart 
gently. The separation of the eastern and western worlds 
(gemini orbes) took place gradually, and the actual territorial 
division between the sons of Theodosius did not theoretically 
constitute two Roman Empires. The remarkable circumstance 
is that the name and traditions of Rome clung to the Greek 
more closely than to the Roman part of the Empire; and that 
the work of fusion wrought there by Alexander and his 
successors may be said truly to have contributed as much to 
the long duration of the Roman Imperium as the work of the 
Caesars themselves. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE EMPIRE 


THE reader will remember that the new system instituted by 
Diocletian and developed by Constantine divided the Empire 
into a number of dioceses, each of which consisted of a group 
of adjacent provinces. The governor of a province was 
accordingly under the control of the governor of the diocese to 
which his province belonged; and in his turn the governor of 
the diocese was under the control of that praetorian prefect 
under whose jurisdiction the diocese happened to be. A hier- 
archy of officials was thus formed. The number of the prefects 
and the extent of the jurisdiction of each varied during the 
fourth century with the various partitions that were made by 
co-regent sovereigns; but from the time of Constantine there 
was always a prefect of the Gauls, including Spain and Britain, 
and always a prefect of the East, while Italy and the Balkan 
lands were sometimes united under one prefect, and sometimes 
severed under two. But the final partition between the sons 
of Theodosius in 395 determined that there were to be four 
praetorian prefects, two in the East and two in the West; so 
that after that date we may consider the Empire as definitely 
divided into four prefectures, each prefecture consisting of a 
certain number of dioceses, and each diocese of a certain 
number of provinces. 

But to understand what the Roman Empire really was, we 
must penetrate behind these administrative divisions, and find 
in its origin the secret of its essence. It was mainly an 
aggregate of cities which were originally independent states, 
and which still were allowed to retain enough of independ- 
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ence and of their municipal government to stand in their old 
relation of exclusiveness towards one another. In England a 
resident of Leeds is at home in Manchester, and has judicially 
the same position as a citizen of Manchester, whereas in the 
Roman Empire a citizen of Thessalonica was an alien in Dyrrh- 
achium, a citizen of Corinth was an alien in Patras. Thus 
the citizens of different provincial towns stood in a double 
relation to one another ; they were all Roman citizens, subject 
to the same central authority, and herein they were united ; 
but they were also severally citizens of some particular city, 
and herein they were politically severed from the rest of the 
Roman world. The Empire has been therefore compared to 
a federation of Swiss cantons, governed by an emperor and 
senate. 

But there was one important sphere from which this double- 
sidedness was excluded, namely, the sphere of senatorial rank. 
When the member of a municipality, for example, became 
elevated to the senate, he was thereby withdrawn from the 
duties which devolved on him in his native place to participate 
in the privileges and obligations of a senator. The senatorial 
world was thus the undiluted atmosphere of pure Roman 
imperialism, in which the unity of the Empire is reflected. 
From this point of view we may regard the Empire as con- 
sisting of three parts, the Emperor, the senators, and the 
mass of Roman citizens. The personages of senatorial position 
formed a homogeneous society which, in the political struc- 
ture, may be looked on as a mean between the unity of the 
imperial person and the heterogeneity of the general body of 
citizens, 

It is of great importance to understand what the senate and 
the senatorial rank really meant. We must carefully distinguish 
senators in general from those senators who actually sat in the 
conclaves which were held in the “senate house of Julian” at 
Constantinople. To be a senator in the first sense meant 
merely a distinction of social rank which involved certain 
taxes and burdens, but implied no political action as a senator. 
On the other hand, this social distinction was determined by 
political position, and the aristocracy of the Roman Empire in 
the fifth century was an aristocracy of officials. This is a fact 
to be borne in mind, that social rank ultimately depended upon 
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a public career, and to render it intelligible it is necessary to 
explain the constitution of the senate. 

In the time of Constantine only those who had held the 
highest official rank, consuls, proconsuls, or prefects, were 
members of the senate. The new forms of court ceremony, 
which were instituted by Aurelian and Diocletian and elaborated 
by their successors, gave to such personages precedence over 
lesser dignitaries, and they were distinguished by the title of 
clarissimi, “most renowned.” Social rank depended on pre- 
cedence at court, and precedence at court depended on official 
position. Thus, under Constantine and his immediate suc- 
cessors, clarissimi and senators denoted the same class of persons, 
though regarded under different aspects. Officers of lower rank 
were grouped into two classes, the perfectissimi and the egregii, 
who were not members of the senate; these included the governors 
of dioceses and provinces, dukes, correctores, and others. 

But in the course of time the senatorial rank was extended 
beyond these narrower limits and conferred upon the provincial - 
governors and many subordinate officials. This involved the 
elevation of the perfectissimz and egregii into the class of the 
“most renowned.” And this elevation necessitated a further 
change; for it would have been plainly incongruous to give to the 
governor of Helenopontus or Palestine the same title of honour 
as to the praetorian prefect of the East. Accordingly, while the 
class of “the most perfect” and the class of “the excellent” 
fell away because their members had become “ most renowned,” 
two new ranks of higher honour than the “ most renowned” were 
created, namely the illustres and the spectabiles. Those who had 


1 Tho institution of a senate at New to Constantine. But the fact that no 


Romo as a twin sister to the senate of 
Old Rome, and resting on an exactly 
similar basis, has been generally at- 
tributed to Constantine; but in spite 
of the authority on which this idea 
rests it is extremely probable that Con- 
stantine did not go so far in his imita- 
tion of tho city of the Tiber, and that 
the historian Zosimus may bo right in 
ascribing the foundation of the senato 
of Constantinople to Julian, who cer- 
tainly built the senate house. Sec 
Zosimus, iii. 11; Libanius, Or. i. 633, 
15. Johannes Lydus calls the senate 
house ‘‘ that of Julian” ; Sozomen, ii. 8, 
and Chron. Pasch. p. 529, attribute it 


prefect of Constantinople was appointed 
until 359 (by Constantius) shows that 
Constantinople was not mado in all 
respects in the image of Rome; and it 
should be noted especially that there 
was no prefect of the city to preside 
over mectings of the senate as in Rome. 
It seems probable that Constantine 
granted new privileges to the municipal 
senate of Byzantium and increased its 
numbers by noble Roman emigrants ; 
and that as the duties of the Roman 
senate were gradually becoming less 
than imperial, those of the Byzantine 
senate were becoming more than muni- 


cipal. 
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been before clarissimi or perfectissimt were raised to a higher 
degree. 

Thus in the reign of Constantine and at the beginning of 
the fifth century there were different sets of titles. Claris- 
simus, which was the greatest title at the earlier period, was 
the least title at the later period. The praetorian prefects, 
the prefects of Old Rome and New Rome, the masters of foot 
and horse, the quaestors, the masters of offices, the count of 
the exchequer and the count of the privy purse, were all 
addressed as “ illustrious”; the vicars of the dioceses and others 
were known as “respectable,” while the provincial governors 
were “most renowned.” ? 

Three important changes, then, took place between the reigns 
of Constantine and Arcadius. (1) The great mass of the civil 
and military officials were incorporated in the senatorial 
aristocracy; (2) as a consequence of this, there were formed 
three grades of senatorial rank, instead of three grades of official 
rank of which the highest alone was senatorial ; (3) the highest 
class, the illustres, became larger than that of the clarissimi used 
to be, by the elevation of a number of officers to an equality with 
the prefects and consuls, namely the quaestor, the master of 
offices, the comes sacrarum largitionum, and the comes rei privatae. 

The extension of the senatorial rank was probably made in 
the interests of the treasury. We have already remarked that 
this rank did not imply a seat in the senate house of New 
Rome or of Old Rome. The majority of the senatorial classes 
probably lived in the provinces,—not only the provincial 
governors whose duty compelled them to do so, but also a large 
number of retired officials, who were known by the name of 
honorati. All, except those who were specially excused in 
consideration of past services, were obliged by their nobility to 
heavy burdens and expenses. Like all others, they were liable 
to the property tax and to the burden of supplying recruits for 
the army and relays of horses in the imperial service; besides 
this they had three other sources of expense, a regular tax, an 


1 The word clarissimus might be still 
applicd in a loose sense to a member of 
either of the two higher classes, be- 
tokening that he was a member of the 
senate and aristocracy ; just in the same 
way that illustris itself had been in 


earlier times sometimes added in a 
general sense of honour to the technical 
title clarissimus. On the subject of 
these titles my chief guide has been 
Kuhn, Die Städte und bürgerliche Ver- 
fassung des römischen Reichs. 
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irregular tax, and an indirect burden. The regular tax was the 
follis! or gleba, a tax on property, which the Emperor himself, 
as a senator, paid. The irregular tax was the aurum oblaticium,? 
an offering in money, which senators were obliged to present 
to the Emperor on the fifth, tenth, and such anniversaries of 
his accession, or on occasion of a victory. The indirect 
burden consisted in the fact that any senator might be compelled 
to discharge the functions of a praetor, and expend large sums 
on the exhibition of games and shows; and thus a man of 
senatorial standing, living in the provinces, was sometimes 
compelled to reside temporarily in the capital in order to dis- 
charge this unwelcome duty.’ The praetors in Constantinople 
were at first two, but gradually reached the number of eight, 
but as the games and spectacles did not call the fortunes of all 
into requisition, some of them were compelled to contribute 
to the erection of public buildings* From this burden it was 
customary to exempt retired civil servants, and this exemption 
was called adlectio. 

This explanation of the position of the senators or aristocrats 
of the later Roman Empire will show how utterly mistaken was 
a celebrated German historian, when he characterised the aris- 
tocracy as resting on the principle of hereditary immunity from 
taxes He misinterpreted the word immunitas, which is 
applied to the senators,and means merely freedom from municipal 
taxes, Only a certain number were admitted to the privileges and 
condoned the obligations of the class, namely the retired civil 
servants; curials who, having discharged their municipal burdens 
for many years, were in advanced age raised to senatorial stand- 
ing; and professional men, such as court physicians and public 
professors and teachers licensed by the government.® 


1 Not to be confounded with the coin 
follis. 


3 This must be distinguished from 


Tho error is often repeated, and has 
been clearly pointed out by Kuhn. 
6 The word count, comes, became (1) 


the aurum coronarium, a tax which fell 
only on decurions. 

3 One of the mensures that rendered 
Marcian’s reign (450-457) popular was 
the releaso of all senators who did 
not reside in the capital from this 
burden. The same Emperor abolished 
the follis. 

4 Leo I. reduced the number to three 
(Cod. Just. ii. 1, 39). 

5 Burckhardt, Constantin, p. 453. 


a title of gencral application to those 
nondescript senators who had held no 
civil or military office, and had thus no 
special designation ; (2) its original use 
in combination with an office was still 
retained, as in comes sacr. largitionum ; 
(3) it was used as an additional title 
of honour for persons whose office 
was regular, and included in the 
Notitia Dignitatum. See Kuhn, op. cit. 
pp. 194, 195. 
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From all this we may deduce with tolerable clearness the 
general social relations that existed in the fifth century. 
Between the Emperor and the mass of the subjects there existed 
an aristocracy, based on public service and consisting of three 
grades of nobility, the higher, the middle, and the lower aris- 
tocracy. In it were included some who would nowadays belong 
to the middle classes, statesmen, professors, physicians of dis- 
tinction, such as in England might be honoured by knight- 
hood, or exceptionally by a peerage. Between the aristocracy 
and the lower class of artisans and peasants may be reckoned 
a sort of middle class, including the decurions or provincial 
magnates who might look forward to elevation to the aristocracy 
if they lived long enough, and who in social position may be 
roughly compared to “county people” in England; rich mer- 
chants; young lawyers beginning their political career, who 
might look forward to winning a high position in the aristocracy. 
Hovering between this middle class and the lower strata were 
probably the physicians not patronised by the Emperor, and 
unlicensed teachers and rhetoricians, who depended on the 
patronage of the rich. 

In this conspectus of society nothing has been said of the 
clergy. They formed a hierarchy by themselves, and their 
social position would correspond to their place in the hierarchy ; 
although it must not be forgotten that the sanctity attaching 
to his office gave the humblest monk or deacon in those early 
days of piety an honourable position such as is hardly enjoyed by 
a curate of the English Church at present. The Patriarch of 
Constantinople was a peer of the Emperor, the bishops and arch- 
bishops may perhaps be considered peers of the aristocracy, while 
the mass of the clergy may be reckoned in the middle class. 

Turning now from the social to the official side, we may 
briefly consider the position of the most important officers 
in the Roman system of administration, confining ourselves to 
the eastern half of the Empire. Highest in the first class of the 
aristocracy, “the illustrious,” stood the four praetorian pre- 
fects, of whom each exercised authority over about a quarter of 
the Empire. Under the praetorian prefect of the East were all 
the Asiatic provinces, as well as six European provinces in 
Thrace. This dominion was divided into five dioceses—Asia, 
Pontus, the East, Thrace, and Egypt; the governor of Egypt, 
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however, was practically independent of the prefect of the 
East. Under the prefect of Illyricum, who resided at Thes- 
salonica, were all the lands of the Balkan peninsula, except 
Thrace and the islands of the Aegean. These lands were 
divided into two dioceses, Dacia and Macedonia. 

The functions of the praetorian prefect embraced a wide 
sphere; they were administrative, financial, judicial, and even 
legislative. In the first place, the vicars of the dioceses were 
responsible to him for their actions, and completely under his 
contro. With him rested their deposition, as well as the 
deposition of the provincial governors; and it was at his 
recommendation that the Emperor appointed men to fill these 
posts. In the second place, he had an exchequer of his own, 
and the revenue accruing to the treasury from his prefecture 
passed through his hands; it was through him that the Emperor 
made known and carried into execution his financial measures, 
and it rested perhaps more with the prefect than with the 
Emperor whether the subjects were oppressed by taxation. In 
the third place, he was, as well as the Emperor himself, a 
supreme judge of appeal. An appeal from the decision of a 
vicar or a dux might be addressed either to the praetorian pre- 
fect or to the Emperor, but if it were addressed to the former 
there was no further appeal to the latter. In the fourth place, 
he was empowered to issue praetorian edicts, but they probably 
concerned only smaller matters of administration or judicial 
detail. 

The exalted position of these ministers was marked by their 
purple robe, or mandye, which differed from that of the sove- 
reign only in being shorter, reaching to the knees instead of to 
the feet. His large silver inkstand, his pencase of gold weigh- 
ing 100 lbs., his lofty chariot, are mentioned as three official 
symbols of his office. On his entry all military officers were 
expected to bend the knee, a survival of the fact that his 
office was originally not civil but military. The importance of 
this minister is illustrated by Eusebius, who compares the 
relation of God the Son to God the Father with that of the 
praetorian prefect to the Emperor, and by the remark of 
Johannes Lydus that “the office of praetorian prefect is like 
the ocean, encircling all other offices, and ministering to all 
their needs.” 
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There was no prefect of the city of Constantinople until 
the close of the reign of Constantius (359 a.D.), and this fact 
alone shows that the equalisation of New Rome and Old Rome, 
with which Constantine is credited, has been often exaggerated. 
On the illustrious prefect of the city devolved the superintend- 
ence of all matters connected with the city, the maintenance 
of order, the care of the aqueducts, the supervision of the 
markets, the census, the control of the metropolitan police, the 
responsibility of supplying the city with provisions. He was 
the supreme judge in the metropolitan courts.! 

The grand chamberlain, pracpositus sacri cubiculi, was a 
functionary rendered necessary by the oriental tincture given 
to the imperial surroundings by the policy of Diocletian? He 
issued commands to all the officers connected with the palace 
and the Emperor’s person, including the count of the wardrobe 
(comes sacrae vestis), the count of the residence (comes domorum), 
the officer of the bedroom (primicerius cubiculorum), and also 
to the officers of the palace bodyguard, called silentiarii. His 
constant attendance on the person of the Emperor gave this 
minister an opportunity of exercising a vast influence for good 
or evil, especially if the Emperor happened, like Arcadius, to 
be of a weak and pliable disposition. 

We now come to the ministers of finance, the count of the 
sacred bounties (sacrarum largitionum), and the count of the 
private estates (rerum privatarum). 

The count of the sacred bounties was the lord treasurer 
or chancellor of the exchequer, for the public treasury and the 
imperial fisc had come to be identical $; while the count of the 
private estates managed the imperial demesnes and the privy 
_purse.* Thus in the fifth century the “sacred bounties ” corre- 
sponded to the aerarium of the early Empire, while the res 
privatae represented the fisc.’ 

The duties of the illustrious master of the offices, magister 


1 Under his control were a large num- 
‘ber of officers—the prefect of the watch 
(i.e the police), the pracfectus annonae, 
or prefect of the market, who looked 
after the supplies of corn from Egypt, 
ete. 
3 Aurelian originated this system. 

3? The aecrarium finally disappeared 
(as a state treasury) in the third cen- 
tury, about the time of Alexander 


Severus. It became a municipal Roman 
treasury. 


4 The counts of the private estates 
had Don in Rome and Constanti- 
nople, in cases of incest or spoliation of 
graves—a curious arrangement, 

5 See O. Hirschfeld, Untersuchungen 


auf dem Gebicte der rim. Verwaltungs- 
geschichte, i. (1876). 
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oficiorum, were somewhat nondescript. He had control over the 
bureaux of imperial correspondence,’ over messengers despatched 
on imperial orders, over the soldiers on guard at the palace, over 
manufactories of arms. He introduced foreign ambassadors 
to the imperial presence, and arranged for their entertainment. 
He superintended court ceremonies (oficium ammissionum). 
Arcadius transferred to him the control of the imperial post 
or cursus publicus, which had been a function of the 
praetorian prefects; and if it were the policy of an Em- 
peror to diminish the sphere of the prefects, it was the master 
of oflices who was ready to take upon him new duties. 

The second rank of the spectabiles, “ respectables,” embraced 
all the governors of dioceses, whatever their titles; the count 
of the East, the augustal prefect of Egypt, the vicars of 
Asiana, Pontica, the Thraces, and Macedonia. It also in- 
cluded the governors of two provinces who had the privilege 
of not being subject to any vicar or prefect, the proconsuls 
of Asia and Achaia. The military counts and dukes were all 
of “respectable” rank, as well as some high officers in the 
palace. 

To the third degree of the “ most renowned ” belonged all the 
governors of provinces who bore the title of praeses, corrector, or 
consularis, as well as a large number of subordinate officers in 
the imperial bureaux. 

When we turn from the ministers and governors themselves 
to their staffs, we find that there was a great difference between 
the palatini, or servants of the higher bureaux, and the cohor- 
talini,? as the staffs of the provincial governors were called, this 
name being one of the many survivals of the military origin 
of the civil service. The chief officials in the bureau of the 
count of the sacred bounties or of the master of offices regarded 
the honours of their rank as privileges which they were glad 
to transmit to their children; and the same remark applies to 
the subordinates of the praetorian prefect or of the master of 
soldiers, although they were not palatine. On the other hand, 


use restricted to 
provincial oficia, while apparitores was 
used of the higher oficia, ratedrac was 


1 Namely, the magister memoriae, officiales, bocame b 
mag. epistolarum, mag. libellorum, 


comes dispositionum. Imperial mes- 


sengers were called agentes in rebus— 
also magistriani. 
2 Cohortes, originally used of all 


another general name. Primipilares 
were cohortalini who had the rank of a 
princeps in their bureau. 
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the cohortalini considered it a great hardship that they were 
obliged to follow their fathers’ profession.’ They were not 
allowed to obtain promotion into the higher civil service. 

Promotion was strictly regular; and no one could reach 
the highest posts until he had filled in order all the inferior 
grades. This excluded the interference of influential friends 
to a considerable extent. At the same time every promotion 
depended on the Emperor, in whose hands all appointments 
rested?; though in the majority of cases he was of course 
determined by the recommendation of the heads of the bureaux. 

In many departments the officials were able to increase the 
fixed income which they received from the State by fees which 
were paid them for supplying copies of documents or signing 
bills. The highest official in a department was a general 
superintendent or chief, often more than one, under whom came 
the chiefs of special divisions. Thus, in the office of the prae- 
torian prefect there were three chiefs, the princeps,* the corni- 
cularius, and the adjutor, whose duties were of a general 
character ; and in the second grade the abactzs, who presided over 
the civil department, the commentariensis, who, as a sort of 
chief of police or under-home-secretary, presided over the 
criminal jurisdiction, and the nwmerarius, who was a chief 
accountant. No one could hope for promotion to higher posts 
who had not the advantage of a good general education, but 
there were subordinate offices of a mechanical nature which 
could be filled by persons who had received only a primary 
education. 

The support of higher education by the State deserves to be 


1 As to the size of the offices, some 
idea will bo obtained from the following 
numbers, The oficium of a governor in 
Illyricum numbered 100, that of the 
comes orientis 600, that of the vicarius 
Asianae 200. The comes sacr. larg. 
had 224 statuti or regular officials, 610 
supernumeraries. The regular number 
of the schola of agentes in rebus was 1174 
in the time of Theodosius II; in the 
time of Leo I. it was as high as 1248 ; 
but in Justinian’s time the number 
was reduced. For these data I obtained 
references to the Cod. Theod. and Cod. 
Just. from Kuhn, Die Städte und biir- 
gerliche Verfassung des römischen Reichs, 
i. 157. 


3 Except in the case of the cursus 
publicus, whose very naturo excluded 
the possibility of always consulting the 
Emperor. 

3 For the pay of officials compare the 
following details (collected by Kuhn). 
The proconsul of Cappadocia had £900 
a year; the praefectus practorio of 
Africa (an oftice instituted in Justinian’s 
reign) £4500 ; the duke of Libya £4635 ; 
the praef. augustalis £1800, in the 
reign of Justinian. 

The princeps had a unique posi- 
tion. He seems to have acted as a 
sort of auditor to oversee the provincial 
offices. 
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mentioned here, not only because some of the chief teachers 
were admitted to the ranks of the aristocracy, but because 
the schools of the sophists and rhetors were the nurseries of the 
statesmen. Hadrian had established an academy at Rome, 
called the Athenaeum, in imitation of the Museum at Alexan- 
dria, and Marcus Aurelius founded chairs (political and sophistic) 
at Athens, endowed with salaries paid by the State. But it 
was not only in large towns like Rome, Athens, or Alexandria, 
that there were licensed teachers publicly paid; in all provin- 
cial towns of any size there were a certain number of such school- 
masters. In small towns there were three sophists ; in towns 
of medium size (where there were dyopal dccav, our county 
court towns) there were four sophists and four grammarians; 
in capital cities there were five rhetors and five grammarians. 
It is to be observed that the grammarians were not merely 
teachers of grammar; they were rather what we call philolo- 
gists—they read and interpreted ancient authors. A-distinction 
between sophists and rhetors is also to be observed; while both 
taught the art of style and oratory, the sophists only taught, 
while the rhetors also practised publicly in law courts. 
Alexandria and Athens were in many ways privileged; for 
example, the philosophers (metaphysicians, not to be confounded 
with sophists) in those cities were exempted from public 
burdens, while in other towns they did not participate in the 
privileges of the rhetoricians and philologists. It is to be 
remarked that during the fifth century the study of rhetoric 
was probably declining, and that the law schools of Rome and 
Berytus were far more fully attended than the lecture-rooms of 
the sophists.! 

There were two great divisions of the Roman army in the 
fourth century, corresponding to two different kinds of military 
service. There were the soldiers who continually kept guard 
on the frontiers, and the soldiers who were stationed in the 
interior and were transported to the frontiers in case of a war. 
(1) The former were called limitanei, “ borderers,” or riparienses, 
“soldiers of the river bank.” The latter term, which was 
originally applied to the men who guarded the Danube or the 
Rhine, was afterwards used in as general a sense as limitanei. 


1 Libanius makes this complaint at best book to consult on this subject is 
the end of the fourth century. The Sievers, Das Leben des Libanius. 
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(2) The latter were the soldiers of the line (numeri), and consisted 
of comitatenses and palatint. They correspond to the legionary 
soldiers of early times, who were drawn altogether from Italy, 
in contrast with the auxilia, who were supplied by the rest of 
the Empire, until the edict of Caracalla cast down the wall 
of privilege that encompassed Italy and thereby admitted 
non -Italian citizens to the legions. The palatini were 
properly those regiments which protected the imperial palace, 
and were under the command of the illustrious magister 
militum in praesentt'; while other regiments were called comi- 
tatenses, a term derived from the retinue (comitatus) of a 
general. These soldiers were obliged to serve for twenty years, 
whereas the less favoured border troops were obliged to serve 
for twenty-four years. The position of the latter in respect to 
the comitatenses and palatini may be compared to the position 
of the auxilia in respect .to the legions of the early Empire. 
The troops located in the East were commanded by the 
magister militum per orientem, those in Thrace by the magister 
militum per Thracias, and those in Illyricum by the magister 
militum per Illyricum. In all these armies the barbarian 
element was large during the fourth century and was continu- 
ally increasing. 

The limitanei were not only soldiers; they were tillers of 
the soil, who were settled on the limes or frontier territory, 
which they were allowed to cultivate for their own support and 
bound to defend? The warfare against the barbarians chiefly 
consisted in defending the forts, castra, which were built along 
the limes, whence they received the name castriant.’ This sort 
of life is an anticipation of the Middle Ages. Veteran soldiers 
used to receive lands, if they chose, on the limes; but care was 
taken that they should really cultivate their farms, as old 
soldiers were likely to bully their neighbours and levy black- 
mail if they were not looked after. 

The separation of the civil from the military power by 
Diocletian, and the restriction of the praetorian prefect’s func- 


1 There were also some comitatenses add here that the number of men in the 
among the soldiers of this commander. legion was greatly reduced ; and that 
the new name given to cavalry was 
vexillatio. Recruits were drawn chiefly 
from the culoni, of whom a large 

3 The name psewdocomitatenses was number were of Teutonic race, and also 
also applied to the borderers. We may directly from tho barbarians. 


2 Alexander Severus laid the founda- 
tions of this system. 
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tions to civil matters were attended by the disappearance of 
the praetorian guards, and the substitution of a new body of 
guards called scholares, who were under the supervision of the 
magister ‘oficiorum. This fact indicates that the magister 
officiorum corresponds to a considerable degree to the praetorian 
prefect of the third century; he was commander of the guards, 
and combined civil with military functions. The number of 
the scholarians in the fourth and fifth centuries was 3500." 
They received higher pay than the troops of the line, and had, 
of course, the prestige that is naturally attached to guardsmen. 
They were entitled to receive annonae civicae, which they could 
bequeath or sell. 

There were also other guardsmen named domestici, of whom 
certain corps were called protectores, and these appear to have 
been superior in rank to the scholarians. 


1 Justinian increased them to 5500 (Procop. Hist. Arcan. cap. 24) and after- 
wards to 10,000 (Lydus, de Mag. ii. 24). 
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CHAPTER V 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


AT the beginning of the fourth century it would have entered 
into the dream of-no Roman, whether christian or pagan, that 
the city of Byzantium, which he chiefly associated with the 
commerce of the Euxine, was in a few years to receive a new 
name and become the rival of Rome. Still less could one have 
imagined that the city, which was almost immediately to over- 
shadow Alexandria and Antioch, was soon to overshadow Rome 
also, and that two centuries and a half thence the city on the 
Tiber would be desolate and the city on the Bosphorus the 
mistress of Europe and Asia. 

Constantine thought of other sites for his new city before 
he fixed on the idea of enlarging and enriching Byzantium. 
Both Antioch and Alexandria were eminently and obviously 
unsuitable for his purpose. The great objection to both of 
those cities was that they were not sufficiently central; another 
grave objection was that the temper of the inhabitants of those 
once royal capitals would not easily endure the moulding and 
remodelling which the founder of a new imperial residence must 
wish to carry out.! 

The idea seems to have flashed across the mind of Constan- 
tine of choosing some Illyrian town, Sardica or his favourite 
Naissus; but, notwithstanding the prepossessions which as a 
native he naturally felt for those regions, he could hardly enter- 
tain the idea seriously. Their distance from the sea, their 
situation not readily approachable, even with good roads, put 


1 To Antioch there were special objections ; it was the victim of constant earth- 
quakes, and was not maritime. 
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Sardica and Naissus at once away from the number of possible 
capitals ; but it is interesting that there was just a chance that 
the capital of modern Bulgaria—Sofia is the old Sardica— 
might have been made the capital of the Roman Empire, and 
called Constantinople. Other places that might have claimed 
the honour were Thessalonica and Corinth; the city of the 
Isthmus especially would have been an excellent centre 
between East and West. 

But Constantine did not desire a centre for the whole Em- 
pire; he rather desired a centre for the eastern half. Asa 
centre for the whole Empire, the most suitable city would 
obviously have been Aquileia. But he did not desire to depress 
the dignity of Old Rome; his New Rome was to occupy the 
same position in the East as Old Rome occupied in the 
West. If the situation of Old Rome had been more central, it 
is probable that New Rome would never have been founded. 
This, too, formed a vital objection to Naissus, and even to 
- Sardica ; neither they nor Corinth nor Thessalonica were close 
enough to Asia. The same objection that told against allowing 
Rome to remain the sole centre of the whole Empire, told 
equally against choosing any city in Illyricum or Greece as the 
new capital. If there was any reason for a new capital at all, 
it must be geographically central for the eastern half of the 
Empire; in other words, it must be on the borders of the Illy- 
rian peninsula and Asia Minor. Therefore neither Antioch nor 
Alexandria on the one hand, nor Sardica, Naissus, Thessalonica, 
or Corinth on the other hand, could become Constantinople. 

It remained, then, for Constantine to choose some city close 
to the Propontis. The first name that would naturally offer 
itself was Nicomedia, the residence of Diocletian when he 
administered the eastern provinces. But the idea of Nicomedia 
could not be entertained long when its situation was compared 
with the city which dominates the Bosphorus. Constantine, 
however, seems to have hesitated for a time between Byzantium, 
Chalcedon, and the site of ancient Ilium. But it is obvious 
that Chalcedon could never have been a serious rival of the 
city on the hills which looked down upon it’; and in spite of 


1 The advantages which Byzantium bius (iv. 44), and compared with the 
enjoyed from tho nature of the tides of disadvantages of Chalcedon. 
the Bosphorus are dwelt on by Poly- 
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Homeric memories, associated with the example of Alexander 
the Great, the idea of a new Mysian city was soon abandoned 
for the place which commands the entrance to the Euxine and 
seems adapted by nature to be the key of Europe and the 
mistress of Asia Minor. And so it came to pass that the city 
which looks down upon the Chalcedonian sands became the 
rival of Rome— 


urbs etiam magnae quae dicitur aemula Romae 
et Chalcedonias contra despectat arenas. 


Constantine, in the words of a chronicler, “ decorated it, as if 
it wero his native city, with great adornment, and desired that 
it should be made equal to Rome; and then, having sought 
citizens for it from all parts, he lavished great riches, so that 
he exhausted on it almost all the treasures and royal resources. 
There, too, he established a senate of second rank.” In two 
respects, especially, the new city was not co-ordinate with the 
old city; the senate had not equal rights, and there was no 
praefectus urbis, but these differences were soon obliterated, the 
two capitals became politically peers before the death of 
Julian, though ecclesiastically Old Rome maintained the primacy. 
It was more, apparently, to have been called the city of St. 
Peter, than to have been the city of the Caesars. 

The shape of Constantinople is triangular; it is bounded 
on two sides by water and on one side by land. At the east 
corner and on the south side it is washed by the Bosphorus, 
which flows at first almost from north to south and then takes 
a south-eastern course; on the north by the inlet of the Bos- 
phorus, which was called the Golden Horn; and on the west 
by the wall of Constantine, protecting the enlarged city.? 

The eastern angle formed by the Golden Horn and the 
Bosphorus, was dominated by the acropolis, on whose summit 
were situated the. palace of the Emperors, the hippodrome, and 
the church of St. Sophia. The northern angle, formed by the 
Golden Horn and the land wall, was marked by the church and 
gate of Blachernae.® In the south-western corner was the 

1 Anonymus Valesii, 6, 30. stantinopolitanae, By Greek writers 
4 The number of houses in Constanti- the city is constantly called 4 Baoeu- 
nople in the fifth century was 4388; ovsa, h BaoiNls, or ù weyaddrods. 
there were 8 thermae, 153 private 3 At Blachernae was a great church 


baths ; 20 public, 120 private bakeries; of the Virgin, still extant. For theword 
14 churches. See Notitia urbis Con- Bdaxépya: various explanations have 
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Golden Gate,’ by which triumphal processions used to enter 
Constantinople, and hard by was the Julian Harbour. If the 
relative positions of the Golden Gate, the region of Blachernae, 
and the imperial palace are remembered, it is easy to find one’s 
way in the topography of Constantinople, as far as it concerns 
general history. The city was divided into fourteen regions,’ and, 
like Rome, was a city of seven hills; but it is unnecessary for 
us here, as we are not concerned with the topography for its own 
sake, to take account of these divisions. It is the great square 
on the acropolis, with the surrounding buildings, which demands 
our attention, as it was in that region that the political life of 
Constantinople was carried on. 

A traveller coming (let us suppose about 600 A.D.) from Old 
Rome to New Rome, by Brundusium and Dyrrhachium, would 
proceed overland along the Via Egnatia, and, passing through 
the towns of Heraclea and Selymbria on the Propontis, would 
enter Constantinople by the Golden Gate, which was erected by 
Theodosius the Great. A long street, with covered colonnades 
—suggesting an eastern town—on either side, would lead him 
in a due easterly direction to the great Milion, the milestone 
from which all distances were measured. For since Con- 
stantinople had become the capital all roads tended thither; and 
the most recent explorers in Asia Minor are struck by |the fact 
that, whereas in the early Empire all the roads led to Ephesus, 


been given, but a passage in Theophy- 
lactus Simocatta hiii 6, 1) deserves 
especial attention: elra mpòs ròv ris 
Oecouhropos veaw mapeyévovTo ôv Aaxép- 
vas dwoxadovor TILÕVTES Butdyriot. . . 
This church is very much revered 
Aéyerar yap weptorddta rijs wapOévou 
Maplas... év ue xpuvcowdoTy amo- 
relva lvrab0a. Codinus, Antiq. 
Constant. p. 95. A (die Byzan- 
tiner des Miltelalters, p. 21) decides 
for the derivation from BAdyva. If the 
region were originally called AdAdyva, 
the foundation of a church called from 
Aaxépyac might produce fAaxépva, on 
the natural principle of Lewis Carroll's 
Jrumious (from fuming—furious). In 
the same way the change of an old 
youoreiov into the Pépory rot Kwvroray- 
rlvov might havo led to the place being 
popularly called Avyouoretov. 


1 Built by Theodosius I. ; cf. Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum, iii. 1, 735— 


mene are Theudosius decorat post fata 

rann 

ition naccla gerit qui portam construit 
auro. 

2 See the Notitia urbis Constantino- 
politanae, published oe, with the 
Notitia Dignitatum in Seeck’s edition. 

* This chapter is mainly based on the 
valuable researches of the Greek scholar 
M. A. G. Paspatis, who embodied them 
in a book entitled Ta Butdyrwa *Avdx- 
ropa, ‘‘ Byzantine Palaces.” If all his 
results are not certain, he has discovered 
new landmarks, which will serve as a 
basis for new work in Byzantine topo- 
graphy. But it can hardly be hoped 
that any great discovery will be mado 
until the Turks have left Constanti- 
nople. I have also consulted Ducan 
Constantinopolis Christiana, and 
Jules Labarto’s work, Le palais im- 
périal de Constantinople ct ses abords 
... tcls qwils cxistaicnt au dixième 
siècle (1861). 
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at the time of Constantine this system was revolutionised and 
all tended to the new capital! But before he saw the 
Milion the traveller would be struck by the imposing mass 
and great dome of St. Sophia, the eternal monument of Justinian 
and his architect Anthemius. As he stood in front of the 
west entrance of the great church, the northern side of the 
hippodrome would be on his right hand. , 

Then passing on a few steps farther and standing with his 
back to the south side of St. Sophia, he would see stretching 
before him southward a long rectangular place, bounded 
on one side by the eastern wall of the hippodrome and on 
the other by the western wall of the imperial palace. This 
place was called the Augusteum or Augustaién, that is, “the 
Place of Augustus” or “the Imperial Place.”? It is not 
clear, however, whether the name was chosen as a sort of 
renovation of Gusteén? “vegetable market,” the place having 
been used for that purpose in old Byzantium; or whether 
Gusteén was a corruption of Augusteôn, and this gave rise to the 
derivation, The magnificence of Justinian had paved this piazza 
with marble, and the southern part was distinguished as the 
“Marble Place,” * while the northern part, near St. Sophia, was 
called Milion, from the building of that name, which the 
traveller, looking southward, would see on his right . hand, 
close to the wall of the hippodrome. 

The Milion was not a mere pillar; it was a roofed building, 
open at the sides, supported by seven pillars, and within were 
to be seen the statues of Constantine the Great and his mother 
St. Helena, those of Justin the Younger and his wife Sophia, 
those of Arabia, Justin’s daughter, and of another Helena of less 
renown, a niece of Justin.® The Milion was an important 
station in the public processions of the Emperors. Walking from 


1 See Professor Ramsay, ‘‘The Talo 
of Saint Abercius,” Hellenic Journal, 
iii. 345. Cf. Journal of Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. xv. p. 100 sqq. 

2 It was also called the forum of 
Constantine—probably its official name. 
Topographers (c.g. Labarte, op. cit. p. 
32) generally distinguish the forum of 
Constantine from the Augusteum, plac- 
ing the former farther west, but a 
passage in Cedrenus is decisive (i. 660, 
ed. Bonn), when he speaks of the sen- 
ate house, 7d cevdrov, as in the forum 


of Constantine. Sce above, p. 52 note 3. 
Cf. Paspatis, p. 65. 


3 Dances which were celebrated on 
certain occasions in the Augusteum oloy 
èv rw dyorwdelw seem to have kept up an 
old pre-Constantinopolitan usage. Cf. 
Suidas, sub Aéyovoros, and Codinus, 
p. 232. Paspatis, p. 72. 

4 Tò Mapuapwrór or Iħaxwróy, Const. 
Porphyr. i. 84, ed. Bonn. 


5 Codinus, p. 28. Paspatis, pp. 102- 
04. 
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the south, and still keeping to the west side of the Augusteum, 
our traveller would have seen the great pillar surmounted by 
the statue of Justinian, and the other great pillar surmounted by 
the statue of the Empress Eudoxia, of which the stylobate still 
exists. Having passed some mansions of private individuals, he 
reaches the southern limit of the Augusteum and returns along 
the eastern side, which is occupied with more important edifices. 
Of these buildings, which are separated from the walls of the 
palace by a long portico called the “ Passage of Achilles,” * the 
most southerly was the baths of Zeuxippus. Originally built 
by Severus, these baths were enriched with splendid statues,’ 
chiefly of great men, Homer and Hesiod, Plato and Aris- 
totle, Demosthenes and Aeschines, Julius Caesar, Virgil, But 
these valuable works perished in the flames which consumed 
the whole building in the great Nika revolt of 532. Jus- 
tinian rebuilt it, but he could not restore the labours of 
antiquity. 

North of the Zeuxippus was the senate house (Buleuterion), 
originally built by Julian and adorned with even more precious 
monuments of Hellenic sculpture than the baths of Severus. 
But it too did not escape fire ; like St. Sophia it had to be twice 
rebuilt, first in the reign of Arcadius, on the occasion of Chrysos- 
tom’s arrest, and afterwards in the Nika sedition,® which was 
fatal to so many public buildings. 

After the senate house he comes to the residence of the 
Patriarch (Patriarcheion), which probably faced the Milion on 
the opposite side. The Patriarch’s house contained a splendid 
hall,* called the Thomaites, and also halls of justice for the 
hearing of ecclesiastical cases. A visitor to Byzantium,’ at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, mentions that an excellent 
garden was attached to the patriarchal palace, and perhaps it 
lay between the house itself and the senate house. 

Our imaginary traveller, having now reached the north 
side of the Augusteum, again will notice a small church 
between the palace wall and the south-east corner of St. 


1 +d dcaBarixd rob ’AxtdAréus, so called 
from the Bath of Achilles, which was 
somewhere close to St. Sophia. 

? Mentioned by the poet Christo- 
dorus, who lived in the reign of Anas- 
tasius. 

3 Procopius, Aed. iii. 202: Abyor èv 


™ Te mwodurenela Kal Tp KaTaoxety Ty 
axdon xpeirrov "lovarwmavot Epyov. It 
reste eg faced the pillar of Justinian. 

aspatis, p.76. 

* rplxduvos. 

5 This visitor was the Russian monk 
Antonius. See Paspatis, p. 83. 
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Sophia. This is the church of our Lady (x @eoroxos) of the 
Chalkoprateia, so called because originally this region was a 
quarter of Jewish bronzesmiths.. Hard by a gate will be 
observed in the wall of the palace, the gate of Meletius, from 
which the Emperor used to issue when he visited St. Sophia; 
entering the church of the Chalkoprateia, he used to proceed 
into the great church by a private covered staircase, called the 
“ Wooden Scala,” which spanned the distance between the two 
churches.” 

North of St. Sophia stood two important buildings, the 
hospice of Sampson® and the church of St. Irene* Both 
of these were burned down in the Nika revolt, and newly 
erected. 

The hippodrome, constructed by Septimius Severus, improved 
and adorned by Constantine, was the scene of many important 
political movements and transactions at Constantinople. Its 
length from north to south was 639 cubits, its breadth about 
158.5 Its southern end was of crescent shape, like a sigma, the 
northern end was occupied by a small two-storied palace, and 
the Emperor beheld the games from a box or cathisma, which 
he entered through the palace by a winding stair (cochlias). 
Under the palace were porticoes (like the Roman carceres), in 
which horses and chariots were kept, called the “Mangana.” 
The same name was applied to the great storehouse of arms at 
Constantinople. The hippodrome® had at least four gates; one 
on the right of the cathisma, through which the Blue faction 
was wont to enter; a second corresponding on the left, which 
was appropriated to the Greens; a third, “the Gate of 
Decimus,” close to the second; a fourth, called the “ Dead 


BOOK I 


1 Codinus, p. 83: els 3¢ ra Xadxo- 
wpareia éxt rot Meydd\ou Kwrorarrivou 
*Tovdaioe Karro xpbvous prs’ xal 
éxlxpacxoy rh xadkwuara’ ò dé puxpds 
Oeoddcros étéwoerv avrovs xalrdv rérov dva- 
Kadaploas vady ris Oeouhropos aviyyerpe. 

2 Paspatis, p. 85 sg. oxewagrh oxdda. 

3 Sampson was a man who had at- 
tended Justinian when he was ill. He 
built, with the Emperor's co-operation, 
a hospice for the sick and poor. After 
the fire Justinian erected it with greater 
splendour. It is conjectured by Pas- 
patis (p. 67) that it was done away with 
in the thirteenth century to make room 
for the new wall of Michael Palaiologos. 


4 The second Ecumenical Council was 
held there. Leo III built the new St. 
Irene, 


5 According to the measurements of 
M. Paspatis, which differ from the 
wrevious measurements of P. Gylle and 
Nearlatus Byzantius (sce p. 43 sq.) The 
hippodrome is now the Atineidan. 


6 The hippodrome was divided into 
two parts by three monuments, which 
have survived to the present day—the 
Egyptian obelisk, the three -headed 
serpent, and a square bronze pillar, 
which stood in a line (lengthways) in 
the centre. 
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Gate,” through which the corpses of the slain were carried 
away, in the east wall There was probably another gate 
opposite to the Dead Gate in the west wall, for when the 
Emperors visited the church of Sergius and Bacchus,’ which 
lay south-west of the hippodrome, they passed through the 
hippodrome. — 

As for the interior of the imperial palace, new light has 
been thrown upon the intricate details, which puzzle the 
student of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, by the researches of 
M. Paspatis, who has discovered new topographical marks for 
its reconstruction. In the first place, he was able to determine 
the direction of the old walls of the palace, the building of the 
Thracian railways having opened up the ground; and in the 
second place, the identification of the Pharos provided a start- 
ing point for tracing the situation of the buildings and chambers 
of the palace mentioned by historians, with the help of some 
other data derived from his studies on the spot. Into this 
reconstruction it is not necessary for us to enter here, for the 
internal arrangement of the palace concerns the history with 
which we have now to do very slightly. If we were dealing 
with the: history of the Eastern Empire, and had to tell of the 
court of Theophilus or the court of Constantine VII, we could 
not afford to neglect the reconstruction of M. Paspatis; but 
the historians of the period from 395 A.D. to 800 A.D. seldom 
trouble us with perplexing details about the palace. 

Constantinople had two suburbs over the water, to both of 
which the word peratic might be applied. There was the 
suburb of Chalcedon, now Scutari, on the other side of the 
Bosphorus; and there was the suburb of Sycae on the other 
side of the Golden Horn. Sycae had two regions, Galata and 
Pera? both of which names are still in use. When we read of 
the peratic demes in Byzantine historians, members of the demes 
who lived on the north side of the Golden Horn “across the 
water” seem to have been meant; but when we read of the 
peratic themes, the troops quartered in Asia Minor are meant. 
Galata, I conjecture, is a very old name, dating from the third 
century B.C., when it was usual for kings and towns to hire the 


1 Now the little St. Sophia. It was 3 So, e.g., the Rhodians called the 
erected by Justinian on the old palace district on the opposite mainland 
of Hormisdas, where he used to live Peraca. 
when he was a private person. 
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Celts as mercenaries. The Byzantines probably hired bands of 
Celts, and, afraid of admitting them into the city, allotted them 
a Celtic or “Galatian” quarter on the other side of the Golden 
Horn; and the name Galata clung to the place when the 
Galatae had been long forgotten.) 


1 Compare Professor Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought, pp. 157, 300, 348. 
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CHAPTER I 
RUFINUS AND EUTROPIUS 


ONE of the few men in history who have won the title of great, 
the Emperor Theodosius I.,! who had by his policy, at once 
friendly and firm, pacified the Goths, who had confirmed the 
triumph of Athanasian over Arian Christianity, who had stamped 
out the last flames of refractory paganism represented by the 
tyrant Eugenius, died on the 17th of January 395 AD. His 
wishes were that his younger son Honorius, then a boy of ten 
years, should reign in the West, where he had already installed 
him,? and that his eldest son Arcadius, whom he had left as 
regent at Constantinople when he set out against Eugenius, 
should continue to reign in the East. But he was not willing 
to leave his youthful heirs (Arcadius was only eighteen) without 
a protector, and the most natural protector was one bound to 
them by ties of relationship. Accordingly on his deathbed he 
commended them to the care of the Vandal Stilicho, whom he 
had raised for his military and other talents to the rank of 
commander-in-chief, and deeming him worthy of an alliance 
with his own family, had united to his favourite niece Serena. 
We can hardly doubt that it was in this capacity, as the 
husband of his niece and a trusted friend, not as a general, that 
Stilicho received Theodosius’ dying wishes®; it was as an elder 
member of the same family that the husband of their cousin 


1 He was called the friend of the brought their work to completion. 
Goths. It was, however, as Richter 3 After his victory at Milan. 
remarks (Gesch. des westrimischen 3 Ambrosius, de obtu Theod. 5, 
Reichs, p. 611), Bauto and Arbogast liberos praesenti commendabat parenti. 
who really deserved the credit of Compare Sievers, Studien zur Gesch. 
having pacified the Goths. Theodosius der rom. Kaiser, p. 338. 
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could claim to exert an influence over Arcadius and Honorius, 
of whom, however, the latter, it would appear, was more especi- 
ally committed to his care, not only as the younger, but because 
Stilicho, being magister militum of the armies of Italy, would 
come more directly into contact with him than with his brother. 

Arcadius, with whom we are especially concerned, was 
about eighteen at the time of his father’s death.’ He was of 
short stature, of dark complexion, thin and inactive, and the 
dulness of his wit was betrayed by his speech, and by his eyes, 
which always seemed as if they were about to close in sleep. 
His smallness of intellect and his weakness of character made 
it inevitable that he should come under the influence, good 
or bad, of commanding personalities, with which he might be 
brought in contact. Such a potent personality was the prae- 
torian prefect Rufinus, a native of Aquitaine, who in almost 
every respect presented a contrast to his sovereign. He was 
tall and manly, and the restless movements of his keen eyes 
and the readiness of his speech signified his intellectual powers. 
He was a strong worldly man, ambitious of power, and suffi- 
ciently unprincipled ; avaricious, too, like most ministers of the 
age. He had made many enemies by acts which were perhaps 
somewhat more than usually unscrupulous, but we cannot 
justly assume that in the overthrow of certain rivals? he was 
entirely guilty, and they entirely innocent, as is sometimes 
represented. It is almost certain that he formed the scheme 
and cherished the hope of becoming joint Emperor with Arcadius. 

This ambition of Rufinus placed him at once in an attitude 
of opposition to Stilicho who was himself not above the 


1 Flavius Arcadius Pius Felix, born 
about 377 ; created Augustus, January 
16, 384, at Constantinople; consul 
386. Ho was educated fret by his 
mother Aclia Flaccilla, then by a certain 


vented Stilicho from taking vengeance 
on the Bastarnae who had slain Pro- 
motus, whom Rufinus had caused to be 
exiled. Claudian, de laud. Stil. i. 
94-115. In the first chapter of his fifth 


deacon Arsenius, finally by the pagan 
Themistius. For his personal appear- 
ance, sce Philostorgius, H. E. xi. 3. 

2 Promotus (Zosimus, iv. 51), Tati- 
anus, and Proclus (id. 52) Through 
the influence of Rufinus a law was 
passed depriving all Lycians of civic 
rights; see Cod. Theod. ix. 38, 9, macula 
in Lycios. Claudian, in Ruf. i. 232, 
nomen gentis delere laborat. 

3 Their hostility was of older date. 
Theodosius, at Rufinus’ instance, pre- 


book Zosimus represents Stilicho and 
Rufinus as ethically on a level; but 
his tone towards Stilicho afterwards 
changes when his source is no longer 
Eunapius but Olympiodorus.  Sce 
Eunapius, fr. 62, 63: äupw Tà rávra 
guvhpračov v rm TNOÚTPY TÒ KPÁTOS TI- 
Oéuevor. Power depended on wealth at 
this time as at a later date, in the 
fifth century, when we find Marcellinus 
unable to contend with Ricimer, be- 
cause he was not so rich. 
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suspicion of entertaining similar schemes, not however in the 
interest of his own person, but for his son Eucherius. The 
position of the Vandal, who was connected by marriage with 
the imperial family, gave him an advantage over Rufinus, 
which was strengthened by the generally known fact that 
Theodosius had given him his last instructions. Stilicho, more- 
over, was popular with the army, and for the present the great 
bulk of the forces of the Empire was at his disposal; for the 
regiments united to suppress Eugenius had not yet been sent 
back to their various stations. Thus a struggle was imminent 
between the ambitious minister who had the ear of Arcadius, 
and the strong general who held the command and enjoyed the 
favour of the army. Before the end of the year this struggle 
began and concluded in an extremely curious way; but we 
must first relate how a certain scheme of Rufinus had been 
checkmated by an obscurer but wilier rival nearer at hand. 

It was the cherished project of Rufinus to unite Arcadius 
with his only daughter; once the Emperor’s father-in-law he 
might hope to become speedily an Emperor himself. But he 
imprudently made a journey to Antioch, in order to execute 
vengeance personally on the count of the East} who had 
offended him; and during his absence from Byzantium an 
adversary stole a march on him. This adversary was the 
eunuch Eutropius, the lord chamberlain (praepositus sacri 
cubiculi), a bald old man, who with oriental craftiness had won 
his way up from the meanest services and employments. 
Determining that the future Empress should be bound to 
himself and not to Rufinus, he chose Eudoxia, a girl of singular 
beauty, the daughter of a distinguished Frank, but herself of 
Roman education. Her father Bauto? was dead, and she 
lived in the house of the widow and sons of one of the victims 
of Rufinus. Eutropius showed a picture of the Frank 
maiden to the Emperor, and engaged his affections for her; the 
nuptials were arranged by the time Rufinus returned to 
Constantinople, and were speedily celebrated (27th April 395). 
This was a blow to Rufinus, but ho was still the most powerful 
man in the East. 


1 Lucian, comes orientis, whom he had a high reputation for probity. 
caused to be beaten to death with whips Zosimus calls him Baudén. 
loaded with lead ; Zosimus, v. 2. 3 Chron. Pasch. sub anno. 

3 Magister mil. per Orientem. He 
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The event which at length brought him into contact with 
Stilicho was the rising of the Visigoths, who had been settled 
by Theodosius in Moesia and Thrace, and were bound in return 
for their lands to serve in the army as foederati. They had 
accompanied the Emperor to Italy against Eugenius, and had 
returned to their habitations sooner than the rest of the army. 
The causes of discontent which led to their revolt are not quite 
clear; but it seems that Arcadius refused to give them certain 
grants of money which had been allowed them by his father, 
and, as has been suggested,’ they probably expected that favour 
would wane and influence decrease, now that the “friend of the 
Goths” was dead, and consequently determined to make them- 
selves heard and felt. To this must be added that their most 
influential chieftain, Alaric, called Baltha (“the bold ”), desired 
to be made a commander-in-chief, magister militum, and was 
offended that he had been passed over. 

However this may be, the historical essence of the matter 
is, that an immense body of restless uncivilised Germans could 
not abide permanently in the centre of Roman provinces in a 
semi-dependent, ill-defined relation to the Roman government: 
the West Goths had not yet found their permanent home. 
Under the leadership of Alaric they raised the ensign of 
revolt, and spread desolation in the fields and homesteads of 
Macedonia, Moesia, and Thrace, even advancing close to the 
walls of Constantinople. They carefully spared certain estates 
outside the city, belonging to the prefect Rufinus; but this 
policy does not seem to have been adopted with the same 
motive that caused Archidamus to spare the lands of Pericles. 
Alaric may have wished not to render Rufinus suspected but to 
conciliate his friendship and obtain thereby more favourable 
terms. Rufinus actually went to Alaric’s camp, dressed as 
a Goth,? but the interview led to nothing. 

It was impossible to take the field against the Goths 
because there were no forces available, as the eastern armies 
were still with Stilicho in the West. Arcadius therefore was 


1 Giildenpenning, in his Geschichte 2 Claudian, in Rufin. ii. 78— 
des ostrimischen Reichs unter den  Ipse inter medios ne qua de parte relinquat 
Kaisern Arcadius und Theodosius II, barbariem revocat fulvas in pectora pelles, 
a work whose carefulness and complete- nec pudet Ausonios currus et jura regentem 
ness make it an extremely convenient ; sumere deformes ritus vestemque Getarum. 
book of reference. 
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obliged to summon Stilicho to send or bring them back immedi- 
ately, to protect his throne. This summons gave that general 
the desired opportunity to interfere in the politics of Con- 
stantinople; and having, with energetic celerity, arranged matters 
on the Gallic frontier, he marched overland through Illyricum, 
and confronted Alaric in Thessaly, whither the Goth had traced 
his devastating path from the Propontis. 

It appears that Stilicho’s behaviour is quite as open to the 
charges of ambition and artfulness as the behaviour of Rufinus, 
for I do not perceive how we can strictly justify his detention 
of the forces, which ought to have been sent back to defend 
the provinces of Arcadius at the very beginning of the year. 
Stilicho’s march to Thessaly can scarcely have taken place before 
October, and it is hard to interpret this long delay in sending 
back the troops, over which he had no rightful authority, if it 
were not dictated by a wish to implicate the government of New 
Rome in difficultics and render his own intervention necessary. 
We are told, too, that he selected the best soldiers from the 
eastern regiments and enrolled them in the western corps.’ If 
we adopted the Cassian maxim, cui bono fuerit, we should be 
inclined to accuse Stilicho of having been privy to the revolt 
of Alaric; such a supposition would at least be far more 
plausible than the calumny which was circulated charging 
Rufinus with having stirred up the Visigoths. For such a 
supposition, too, we might find support in the circumstance 
that the estates of Rufinus were spared by the soldiers of Alaric; 
it would be intelligible that Stilicho suggested the plan in 
order to bring odium upon Rufinus. To such a conjecture, 
finally, certain other circumstances, soon to be related, point ; 
but it remains nothing more than a suspicion. 

It seems that before Stilicho arrived, Alaric had experi- 
enced a defeat at the hands of garrison soldiers in Thessaly °; 
at all events he shut himself up in a fortified camp and 
declined to engage with the Roman general. In the mean- 
time Rufinus induced Arcadius to send a peremptory order to 
Stilicho to despatch the eastern troops to Constantinople and 
depart himself whence he had come; the Emperor resented, 
or pretended to resent, the presence of his cousin as an 

1 Zosimus, v. 4: ef re Suvardy aŭro ral T ral aaa pis xwpeiv ext 


woNeuuxwraroy hy Toro xarecxe, Td è Thv éar hole.. Socrates, vii. 10. 
VOL. I F 
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officious interference. Stilicho yielded so readily that his will- 
ingness seems almost suspicious; but we shall probably never 
know whether he was responsible for the events that fol- 
lowed. He consigned the eastern soldiers to the command of 
a Gothic captain, Gainas, and himself departed to Salona, 
allowing Alaric to proceed on his wasting way into the lands 
of Hellas. 

Gainas and his soldiers marched by the Via Egnatia to 
Constantinople,’ and it was arranged that, according to a usual 
custom,? the Emperor and his court should come forth from 
the city to meet the army in the Campus Martius, which 
extended on the west side of the city near the Golden Gate. 
We cannot trust the statement of a hostile writer that 
Rufinus actually expected to be created Augustus on this 
occasion, and appeared at the Emperor's side prouder and more 
sumptuously arrayed than ever; we only know that he accom- 
panied Arcadius to meet the army. It is said that, when the 
Emperor had saluted the troops, Rufinus advanced and displayed 
a studied affability and solicitude to please towards even 
individual soldiers. They closed in round him as he smiled 
and talked, anxious to secure their goodwill for his elevation 
to the throne, but just as he felt himself very nigh to supreme 
success, the swords of the nearest were drawn, and his body, 
pierced with wounds, fell to the ground. His head, carried 
through the streets, was mocked by the people, and his right 
hand, severed from the trunk, was presented at the doors of 
houses with the request “ Give to the insatiable!” 

We can hardly suppose that the lynching of Rufinus was 
the fatal inspiration of a moment, but whether it was pro- 
posed or approved of by Stilicho, or was a plan hatched 
among the soldiers on their way to Constantinople, is uncertain. 
One might even conjecture that the whole affuir was the result 
of a prearrangement between Stilicho and the party in By- 
zantium, which was adverse to Rufinus, and led by the eunuch 
Eutropius; but there is no evidence. 

1 Claudian, in Rufin. ii. 291— 3 Zosimus, v. 7, 5: ravrys yàp rijs 


perecurritur Hebrus Tins Eroa. Toùs orparwwras ENeye 
deseritur Rhodope Thracumque per ardua ovvndes elva, 


tendunt 3 Zosi ib 1 l 

d d HH 4osimus attributes the plan to 
Ea ee Deren SANE ONINI Stilicho and Gainas. Jb. 7, 3. On the 

The city of Herculean name, Horaclea, Confiscation of Rufinus’ property, cf. 


is the ancient Perinthus. Symmachus, Epist. vi. 14. 
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Our knowledge of this scene unfortunately depends on a 
partial and untrustworthy writer, who, moreover, wrote in verse 
—the poet Claudian. He enjoyed the patronage of Stilicho, and 
his poems “ Against Rufinus,’ “ Against Eutropius,” and “On 
the Gothic War” are a glorification of his patron’s splendid 
virtues. Stilicho and Rufinus he paints as two opposite forces, 
the force of good and the force of evil, like the principles of 
the Manichaeans. Rufinus is the terrible Pytho, the scourge 
of the world; Stilicho is the radiant Apollo, the deliverer of 
mankind. Rufinus is a power of darkness, whose tartarean ! 
wickedness surpasses even the wickedness of the Furies of hell; 
Stilicho is an angel of light. In the works of a poet whose 
leading idea was so extravagant, we can hardly expect to find 
much fair historical truth; it is, as a rule, only accidental 
references and allusions that we can accept, unless other 
authorities confirm his statements. Yet even modern writers, 
who know well how cautiously Claudian must be used, have 
been unconsciously prejudiced in favour of Stilicho and against 
Rufinus. 


We must return to the movements of Alaric, who had 
entered the regions of classical Greece, for which he showed 
scant respect. Gerontius, the commander of the garrison at 
Thermopylae, and Antiochus, the proconsul of Achaia, offered no 
resistance, and the West Goths entered Boeotia, where Thebes 
alone escaped their devastation. They occupied the Piraeus, 
but Athens itself was spared, and Alaric was entertained 
as a guest in the city of Athene. But the great temple 
of the mystic goddesses Demeter and Persephone, at Eleusis, 
was burnt down by the irreverent barbarians; Megara, the 
next place on their southward route, fell; then Corinth, Argos, 
and Sparta. But when they reached Elis they were con- 
fronted by an unexpected opponent. Stilicho had returned 
from Italy, by way of Salona, which he reached by sea, to stay 


that he saw Athene Promachus stand- 
ing on the walls and Achilles in front 
of them; which story Zosimus, tho 


1 Tartareus is the Latin equivalent 
of diabolical; cf. Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, xxviii. i. 10. 


2 The walls of Athens had been ro- 
stored in the time of the Emperor 
Valerian (Zosimus, i. 29), and tho 
difficulty of the siego made Alaric 
amenable to terms, “The legend was 


zealous “‘hollén,” relates seriously (v. 6). 
Philostorgius (xii. 2) says that Alaric 
“took Athens,” eMe» 'AOjvas, but ho 
means the Piracus. Sce Sievers, Studien, 
p. 347. 
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the hand of the invader. He blockaded him in the plain of 
Pholoe, but for some reason, not easily comprehensible, he did 
not press his advantage, and set free the hordes of the Visi- 
gothic land-pirates to resume their career of devastation. He 
went back to Italy, and Alaric returned, plundering as he went, 
to Illyricum and Thrace, where he made terms with the govern- 
ment of New Rome, and received the desired title of magister 
militum per Illyricum. 

No one will suppose that Stilicho went all the way from Italy 
to the Peloponnesus, and then, although he had Alaric practi- 
cally at his mercy, retreated, leaving matters just as they were, 
without some excellent reason.2 If he had genuinely wished 
to deliver the distressed countries and assist the Emperor 
Arcadius, he would not have acted in this ineffectual manner. 
And it is difficult to see that his conduct is explained by 
assuming that he was not willing, by a complete extermination 
of the Goths, to enable Arcadius to dispense with his help in 
future. In that case, what did he gain by going to the Pelo- 
ponnesus at all? Or we might ask, if he wished Arcadius to 
summon his assistance from year to year, is it likely that he 
would have adopted the method of rendering no assistance what- 
ever? But, above all, the question occurs, what pleasure would 
it have been to the general to look forward to being called 
upon again and again to take the field against the Visigoths ? 

It seems evident that Stilicho and Alaric made at 
Pholoe some secret and definite arrangement, which conditioned 
Stilicho’s departure, and that this arrangement was conducive 
to the interests of Stilicho, who was in the position of 
advantage, and at the same time not contrary to the interests 
of Alaric, for otherwise Stilicho could not have been sure 
that the agreement would be carried out. What this secret 
compact was can only be a matter of conjecture; but I would 
suggest that Stilicho had already formed the plan of creating 
his son Eucherius Emperor, and that he designed the Balkan 
peninsula to be the dominion over which Eucherius should hold 
sway. His conduct becomes perfectly explicable if we assume 
that by a secret agreement he secured Alaric’s assistance for 


1 See Giildenpenning, op. cit. p. 54. 3 Zosimus says that at Pholoe Stilicho 
The decisive passage is Claudian, de gave himself up to luxury and the 
B. G. 1. 537 sq. Cf. Dr. Hodgkin, society of prostitutes, and incapacitated 
Italy and her Invaders, i. 257. himself for vigorous action, v. 7, 2. 
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the execution of this scheme, which the preponderance of 
Gothic power in Illyricum and Thrace would facilitate. It 
is subsequent events, to be related in another chapter, that 
suggest this theory. 

It was not only the European parts of Arcadius’ dominions 
that were ravaged, in 395, by the fire and sword of barbarians. 
In the same year hordes of trans-Caucasian Huns poured 
through the Caspian gates (per Caspia claustra), and, rushing 
southwards through the provinces of Mesopotamia, carried 
desolation into Syria. St. Jerome was in Palestine at this 
time, and in two of his letters we have the account of an eye- 
witness. “As I was searching for an abode worthy of such a 
lady (Fabiola, his friend), behold, suddenly messengers rush 
hither and thither, and the whole East trembles with the news, 
that from the far Maeotis, from the land of the ice-bound Don 
and the savage Massagetae, where the strong works of Alex- 
ander on the Caucasian cliffs keep back the wild nations, 
swarms of Huns had burst forth, and, flying hither and thither, 
were scattering slaughter and terror everywhere. The Roman 
army was at that time absent in consequence of the civil wars 
in Italy. . . . May Jesus protect the Roman world in future 
from such beasts! They were everywhere, when they were 
least expected, and their speed outstripped the rumour of their 
approach; they spared neither religion nor dignity nor age; 
they showed no pity to the cry of infancy. Babes, who had not 
yet begun to live, were forced to die; and, ignorant of the 
evil that was upon them, as they were held in the hands and 
threatened by the swords of the enemy, there was a smile upon 
their lips. There was a consistent and universal report that 
Jerusalem was the goal of the foes, and that on account of their 
insatiable lust for gold they were hastening to this city. The 
walls, neglected by the carelessness of peace, were repaired. 
Antioch was enduring a blockade. Tyre, fain to break off from 
the dry land, sought its ancient island. Then we too were con- 
strained to provide ships, to stay on the seashore, to take precau- 
tions against the arrival of the enemy, and, though the winds 
were wild, to fear a shipwreck less than the barbarians—making 
provision not for our own safety so much as for the chastity of 
our virgins.”! In another letter, speaking of these “wolves of 


1 Epist. \xxvii. 8. 
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the north,” he says: “How many monasteries were captured ? 
the waters of how many rivers were stained with human gore ? 
Antioch was besieged and the other cities, past which the 
Ialys, the Cydnus, the Orontes, the Euphrates flow. Herds 
of captives were dragged away; Arabia, Phoenicia, Palestine, 
Egypt were led captive by fear.” ? 

The Huns, however, were not the only depredators at whose 
hands the provinces of Asia Minor and Syria suffered. There 
were other enemies within, whose ravages were constant, while 
the expedition of the Huns from without occurred only once. 
These enemies were the freebooters who dwelled in the Isaurian 
mountains, wild and untamed in their secure fastnesses. Am- 
mianus Marcellinus describes picturesquely the habits of these 
sturdy robbers.” They used to descend from the difficult 
mountain slopes like a whirlwind to places on the seashore, 
where in hidden ways and glens they lurked till the fall of 
night, and in the light of the crescent moon, watched until the 
mariners riding at anchor slept; then they boarded the vessels, 
killed and plundered the crews. Thus the coast of Isauria 
was like a deadly shore of Sciron; it was avoided by sailors, 
who made a practice of putting in at the safer ports of Cyprus. 
The Isaurians did not always confine their land expeditions 
to the surrounding provinces of Cilicia and Pamphylia; they 
penetrated in 403 A.D. northwards to Cappadocia and Pontus, 
or southwards to Syria and Palestine ; and the whole range of 
the Taurus as far as the confines of Syria seems to have been 
their spacious habitation. An officer named Arbacazius was 
entrusted by Arcadius with an office similar in object to that 
which, four and a half centuries ago, had been assigned to 
Pompeius ; but, though he quelled the spirits of the freebooters 
for a moment, Arbacazius did not succeed in eradicating the 
lawless element, in the same way as Pompeius had succeeded 
in exterminating the piracy which in his day infested the 
same regions. In the years 404 and 405 Cappadocia was 
overrun by the robber bands.® 


Meanwhile after the death of Rufinus, the weak Emperor 


1 Epist. 1x. 16. Jerome is dwelling Abundantius, and Timasius. The letter 
on the miseries of human society (tem- was written in 396. 
porum nostrorum ruinas), which io also 3 xiv. 2, 1. 
illustrates by the ravages of Alaric 3 See the letters written by Chry- 
in Europe, and the fate of Rufinus, sostoim in his exile. 
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Arcadius passed under the influence of the eunuch Eutropius, 
who in unscrupulous greed of money resembled Rufinus and many 
other officials of the time, and, like Rufinus, has been painted 
far blacker than he really was. All the evil things that were 
said by his enemies of Rufinus were said of Eutropius by his 
enemies; but in reading of the enormities of the latter we 
must make great allowance for the general prejudice existing 
against a person with Eutropius’ physical disqualifications. 

Eutropius naturally looked on the praetorian prefects, the 
most powerful men in the administration next to the Em- 
peror, with jealousy and suspicion, as dangerous rivals. It 
was his interest to reduce their power and to raise the dignity 
of his own office to an equality with theirs. To his in- 
fluence, then, we are probably justified in ascribing two 
innovations which were made by Arcadius. The adminis- 
tration of the cursus publicus, or office of postmaster general, 
was transferred from the praetorian prefects to the master 
of offices, and the same transference was made in regard to 
the manufactories of arms. On the other hand, the grand 
chamberlain, praepositus sacri cubiculi, was made an illustris, 
equal in rank to the praetorian prefects. Both these innova- 
tions were afterwards altered.’ 

The general historical import of the position of Eutropius, is 
that the Empire was falling into a danger, by which it had been 
threatened from the outset, and which it had been ever trying 
to avoid. We may say that there were two dangers which 
constantly impended over the Roman Empire from its inaugu- | 
ration by Augustus to its redintegration by Diocletian—a Scylla 
and Charybdis, between which it had to steer. The one was a 
cabinet of imperial frecdmen, the other was a military despotism. 
The former danger called forth, and was counteracted by, the 
creation of a civil service system, to which Hadrian perhaps 
made the most important contributions, and which was finally 
elaborated by Diocletian, who at the same time averted the 
other danger by separating the military and civil administra- 
tions. But both dangers revived in a new form. The danger 
from the army became danger from the Germans, who prepon- 
derated in it; and the institution of court ceremonial tended 
to create a cabinet of chamberlains and imperial dependants. 


1 See Johannes Lydus, de Mag. iii. 40. 
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This oriental ceremonial, so marked a feature of late “ Byzan- 
tinism,” involved, as one of its principles, difficulty of access to 
the Emperor, who, living in the retirement of his palace, was 
tempted to trust less to his eyes than his ears, and saw too little 
of public affairs. Diocletian appreciated this disadvantage him- 
self, and remarked that the sovereign, shut up in his palace, 
cannot know the truth, but must rely on what his attendants 
and officers tell him. We may also remark that absolute 
monarchy, by its very nature, tends in this direction; for absolute 
monarchy naturally tends to a dynasty, and a dynasty implies 
that there must sooner or later come to the throne weak 
men, inexperienced in public affairs, reared up in an atıno-. 
sphere of flattery and illusion, easily guided by intriguing 
chamberlains and eunuchs. Under such conditions, then, aulic 
cabals and chamber cabinets are sure to become dominant 
sometimes. Diocletian, whose political insight and ingenuity 
were remarkable, tried to avoid the dangers of a dynasty by his 
artificial system, but artifice could not contend with success 
against nature. 

The greatest blot on the ministry of Eutropius (for, as he 
was the most trusted adviser of the Emperor, we may use the 
word ministry), was the sale of offices, of which Claudian gives a 
vivid and exaggerated account.' This was a blot, however, that 
stained other men of those days as well as Eutropius, and we 
must view it rather as a feature of the times than as a per- 
sonal enormity. Of course, the eunuch’s spies were ubiqui- 
_tous; of course, informers of all sorts were encouraged and 
rewarded. All the usual stratagems for grasping and plundering 
were put into practice. The strong measures that a deter- 
mined minister was ready to take for the mere sake of ven- 
geance, may be exemplified by the treatment which the whole 
Lycian province received at the hands of Rufinus. On account 
of a single individual, Tatian, who had offended that minister, 
all the provincials were excluded from public offices. After 
the death of Rufinus, the Lycians were relieved from these 
disabilities ; but the fact that the edict of emancipation ex- 
pressly enjoins “that no one henceforward venture to wound 
a Lycian citizen with a name of scorn” shows what a scrious 
misfortune their degradation was. 


1 In Eutrop. 1,197: Institor imperii caupo famosus honorum, ete. 
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The eunuch won considerable odium in the first year of 
his power (396) by bringing about the fall of two men of dis- 
tinction—A bundantius, to whose patronage he owed his rise in 
the world, and Timasius, who had been the commander-general 
in the East. An account of the manner in which the ruin of the 
latter was wrought will illustrate the sort of intrigues that 
were spun at the Byzantine court.! 

Timasius had brought with him from Sardis a Syrian 
sausage -seller, named Bargus, who, with native address, had 
insinuated himself into his good graces, and obtained a subor- 
dinate command in the army. The prying omniscience of 
Eutropius discovered that, years before, this same Bargus had 
been forbidden to enter Constantinople for some misdemeanour, 
and by means of this knowledge he gained an ascendency over 
the Syrian, and compelled him to accuse his benefactor Timasius 
of a treasonable conspiracy, supporting the charge by forgeries. 
The accused was tried,’ condemned, and banished to the Libyan 
oasis, a punishment equivalent to death; he was never heard 
of more. Eutropius, foreseeing that the continued existence of 
Bargus might at some time compromise himself, suborned his 
wife to lodge very serious charges against her husband, in con- 
sequence of which he was put to death. Whether Eutropius 
then got rid of the wife we are not informed. 

Among the adherents of Eutropius, who were equally 
numerous and insincere,two were of especial importance—Osius, 
who had risen from the post of a cook to be count of the 
sacred largesses, and finally master of the offices, and Leo,® a 
soldier, corpulent and good-humoured, who was known by the 
sobriquet of Ajax, a man of great body and little mind, fond 
of boasting, fond of eating, fond of drinking, and fond of women. - 

On the other hand, Eutropius had many enemies, and enemies 
in two different quarters. Romans of the stamp of Timasius 


1 Zosimus, v. 8. 3 Claudian describes Leo in lines 


2 The general feeling in favour of 
Timasius, a man of the highest charac- 
ter, was so great that-the Emperor gave 
up his first intention of presiding at 
the trial, and committed its conduct to 
Procopius and Saturninus. The letter 
of Jerome (lx.—quoted above, p. 70), 
which was written in 396, proves that 
Abundantius and Timasius were ex- 
iled in that year. 


almost worthy of Juvenal (in Eutrop. 
ii. 376 sq.) 
Acer in abacntes, lingune jactator, abundans 


corporis, exiguusque animi, doctissimus artis 
quondam lanilicae, etc. 


Leo was once employed in the wool 
trade, and Claudian puts into his mouth, 
with considerable cleverness, expres- 
sions redolent of wool-making. 
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and Aurelian were naturally opposed to the supremacy of an 
emasculated chamberlain; while, as we shall see subsequently; 
the German element iù the‘Empire, represented by Gainas, was 
also inimical. It seems certain that a serious confederacy was 
formed in the year 397, aiming at the overthrow of Eutropius. 
Though this is not stated by any writer, it seems an inevitable 
conclusion from the law (Cod. Theod. ix. 14, 3) which was passed 
in the autumn of that year, assessing the penalty of death to 
any one who had conspired “ with soldiers or private persons, in- 
cluding barbarians,” against the lives “ of illustres who belong to 
our consistory or assist at our counsels,” or other senators, such 
a conspiracy being considered equivalent to treason. Intent 
was to be regarded as equivalent to crime, and not only did 
the individual concerned incur capital punishment, but his 
descendants were visited with disfranchisement. It is generally 
recognised that this law was an express palladium for chamber- 
lains ; but surely it must have been suggested by some actually 
formed conspiracy, of which Eutropius discovered the threads, 
before it was carried out. The particular mention of soldiers 
and barbarians points to a particular danger, and we may 
suspect that Gainas, who afterwards brought about the fall of 
Eutropius, had some connection with it. 


While the eunuch was sailing in the full current of suc- 
cess at Byzantium, the Vandal Stilicho was enjoying an 
uninterrupted course of prosperity in the somewhat less 
stifling air of Italy. The poet Claudian, who acted as a sort 
of poet-laureate to Honorius, was really an apologist for 
Stilicho, who patronised and paid him. Almost every public 
poem he produced is an extravagant panegyric on that general, 
and we cannot but suspect that many of his utterances were direct 
manifestoes suggested by his patron. In the panegyric in 
honour of the third consulate of Honorius (396), which, com- 
posed soon after the death of Rufinus, breathes a spirit of con- 
cord between East and West, the writer calls upon Stilicho “ to 
protect with his right hand the two brothers” (geminos dextra 
tu protege fratres) Such lines as this are written to put a 
certain significance on Stilicho’s policy. In the panegyric in 
honour of the fourth consulate of Honorius (398), he gives an 
absolutely false and misleading account of Stilicho’s expedition 
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to Greece two years before, an account which no allowance for 
poetical exaggeration can defend. At the same time he extols 
Honorius with the most absurd eulogiums, and overwhelms him 
with-the most extravagant adulations, making out the boy of 
fourteen to be greater than his father and grandfather. If 
Claudian were not a poet, we should say that he was a most 
outrageous liar. We are therefore unable to accord him the 
smallest credit when he boasts that the subjects in the western 
provinces are not oppressed by heavy taxes, and that the trea- 
sury is not replenished by extortion.’ 

Stilicho and Eutropius had shaken hands over the death of 
Rufinus, but the good understanding was not destined to last 
longer than the song of triumph. We cannot justly blame 
Eutropius for this. No minister of Arcadius could regard with 
goodwill or indifference the desire of Stilicho to interfere in the 
affairs of New Rome; for this desire cannot be denied, even if 
one do not accept the theory that the scheme of detaching 
Illyricum from Arcadius’ dominion was entertained by him at 
as early a date as 396. His position as master of soldiers in 
Italy gave him no power in other parts of the Empire; and the 
attitude which he assumed as an elderly relative, solicitously 
concerned for the welfare of his wife’s young cousin, in obedi- 
ence to the wishes of that cousin’s father, was untenable, when 
it led him to exceed the acts of a strictly private friendship. 

We can then well understand the indignation felt at New 
Rome, not only by Eutropius, but probably also by men of a 
quite different faction, when the news arrived that Stilicho 
purposed to visit Constantinople to set things in order and 
arrange matters for Arcadius.? Such officiousness was in- 
tolerable, and it was plain that the strongest protest must be 
made against it. The senate accordingly passed a resolution 
declaring Stilicho a public enemy. This action of the senate 
is very remarkable, and its signification is not generally per- 
ceived. If the act had been altogether due to Eutropius, it 
would surely have taken the form of an imperial decree. 
Eutropius would not have resorted to the troublesome method 
of bribing or threatening the whole senate even if he had been 


1 In Hon. Cons. 495 sq. Claudian Britain, and Theodosius pater, the 
is at his finest in his eulogies of Theo- Great. 
dosius avus, the hero ot Africa and 2 Zosimus, Bk. v. 11. 
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able todo so. We must conclude, then, that the general feeling 
against Stilicho was strong, and we must confess naturally 
strong. 

The situation was now complicated by a revolt in Africa, 
which eventually proved highly fortunate for the glory and in- 
fluence of Stilicho. 

Eighteen years before, the Moor Firmus had made an attempt 
to create a kingdom for himself in the African provinces (379 
A.D.), and had been quelled by the arms of Theodosius, who 
received important assistance from Gildo, the brother and enemy 
of Firmus. Gildo was duly rewarded. He was finally ap- 
pointed military commander, or count, of Africa, and his 
daughter Salvina was united in marriage to a nephew of the 
Empress Aelia Flaccilla.t But the faith of the Moors was as 
the faith of Carthaginians. Gildo refused to send aid to Theo- 
dosius in his expedition against Eugenius, After Theodosius’ 
death he prepared to take a more positive attitude, and he 
engaged numerous African nomad tribes to support him in his 
revolt. The strained relations between Old and New Rome, 
which did not escape his notice, suggested to him that his 
rebellion might assume the form of a transition from the 
sovereignty of Honorius to the sovereignty of Arcadius. He 
knew that if he were dependent only on New Rome, he would 
be practically independent.* He entered accordingly into 
communication with the government of Arcadius, but the 
negotiations came to nothing. It appears that Gildo demanded 
that Libya should be consigned to his rule, and he certainly 
took possession of it. It also appears that embassies on the 
subject passed between Italy and Constantinople, and that Sym- 
machus the orator was one of the ambassadors. But it is certain 
that Arcadius did not in any way assist Gildo, and the compara- 
tively slight and moderate references which the hostile Claudian 
makes to the hesitating attitude of New Rome indicate that the 
government of Arcadius did not behave very badly after all. 

We need -not go into the details of the Gildonic war? 
through which Stilicho won well-deserved laurels, although he 
did not take the field himself. What made the revolt of the 


1 Nebridius. Salvina was afterwards a friend of Jolin Chrysostom. 
3 Orosius, Historiae adv. Paganos, vii. 36. 
3 See the Bellum Gildonicum of Claudian. 
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count of Africa of such great moment was the fact that the 
African provinces were the granary of Old Rome, as Egypt was 
the granary of New Rome. By stopping the supplies of corn, 
Gildo might hope to starve out Italy. The prompt action 
and efficient management of Stilicho, however, prevented any 
catastrophe; for ships from Gaul and from Spain, laden with 
corn, appeared in the Tiber, and Rome was supplied during the 
winter months. Early in 398 a fleet sailed against the tyrant, 
whose hideous cruelties and oppressions were worthy of his 
Moorish blood; and it is a curious fact that this fleet was 
under the command of Mascezel, Gildo’s brother, who was now 
playing the same part towards Gildo that Gildo had played 
towards his brother Firmus. The undisciplined nomadic army 
of the rebel was scattered without labour at Ardalio, and 
Africa was delivered from the Moor’s reign of ruin and terror, 
to which Roman rule, with all its fiscal sternness, was peace 
and prosperity.’ This subjugation of the man whom the 
senate of Old Rome had pronounced a public enemy re- 
dounded far and wide to the glory of the man whom the 
senate of New Rome had proclaimed a public enemy. And in 
the meantime Stilicho’s position had become still more splen- 
did and secure by the marriage of his daughter Maria with the 
Emperor Honorius (Spring 398), for which an epithalamium 
was written by Claudian, who, as we might expect, celebrates 
the father-in-law as expressly as the bridal pair. The Gildonic 
war also supplied, we need hardly remark, a grateful material 
for his favourite theme; and the year 400, to which Stilicho 
gave his name as consul, inspired an enthusiastic effusion.’ 


1 The complications which resulted ISSIMAE MILITIAE AD COLUMEN 


in Africa from the despotism of Gildo, 
and the attempts to right wrongs and 
restore property, lasted for many years. 
The largo property which Gildo had 
amassed required a special official to 
administrate it, entitled comes Gildo- 
niact patrimonii. See Cod. T'hcod. vii. 
8, 7, and Notit. Occ. xi. 

3 Two inscriptions on marble bases, 
found at Rome (C. I. L. vi. 1730 and 
1731), celebrate the careor of Stilicho. 
One of them (1730) is as follows— 

FLAVIO STILICHONI INLUSTRISSIMO 

VIRO MAGISTRO EQUITUM PEDI- 
TUMQUE COMITI DOMESTICORUM 
TRIBUNO PRAETORIANO ET AB IN- 
EUNTE AETATE PER GRADUS CLAR- 


GLORIAE SEMPITERNAE ET REGIAF 
ADFINITATIS EVECTO PROGENERO 
DIVI THEODOSI COMITI DIVI 
THEODOSI AUGUSTI IN OMNIBUS 
BELLIS ADQUE VICTORIIS FT AB 
EO IN ADFINITATEM REGIAM CO- 
OPTATO ITEMQUE SOCERO D. N. 
HONORI AUGUSTI AFRICA CON- 
SILIIS EJUS ET PROVISIONE 
LIBERATA. i 
Several inscriptions found on Roman 
gates commemorate the restoration of 
the ‘‘ walls, gates, and towers” of the 
city by Honorius, a work which was 
undertaken at Stilicho’s suggestion, 
(see C. J. L. vi. 1188-1190) before the 
invasion of Alaric in 402. 
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It may seem strange that now, almost at the zenith of his 
fame, the father-in-law of the Emperor and the hero of the 
Gildonic war did not make some attempt to carry out his 
favourite project of interference with the government of the 
eastern provinces. But there are two considerations which 
may help to explain this. In the first place, Stilicho himself 
was not the man of indomitable will who forms a project and 
carries it through; he was a man rather of that ambitious but 
hesitating character which Mommsen attributes to Pompey. 
He was half a Roman and half a barbarian; he was half- 
strong and half-weak; he was half-patriotic and half-selfish. 
His intentions were unscrupulous, but he was almost afraid of 
them. Besides this, his wife Serena probably endeavoured to 
check his policy of discord and maintain unity in the Theo- 
dosian house. Inthe second place, it is sufficiently probable 
that he was in constant communication with Gainas, the 
German general of the eastern armies and chief representative 
of the German interests in the realm of Arcadius, and that 
Gainas was awaiting his time for an outbreak, by which 
Stilicho hoped to profit and execute his designs. He had no 
excuse for interference, and he was willing to wait. His 
inactive policy of the next few years must not be taken to 
indicate that he cherished no ambitious projects. 

The Germans looked up to Stilicho as the most important 
German in the Empire, their natural protector and friend, while 
there was a large Roman faction opposed to him as a 
foreigner. But as yet this faction was not strong enough 
to overpower him. It is remarkable that his fall was finally 
brought about by the influence of a palace official (408 a.D.), while 
the fall of his rival Eutropius, which occurred far sooner (399 
A.D.), was brought about by the compulsion of a German general. 
These facts indicate that the two dangers to which I already 
called attention—the preponderating influence of German sol- 
diers and the preponderating influence of chamberlains and 
eunuchs—were mutually checks on each other. I must reserve 
for the next chapter an account of the danger from the Germans 
which threatened New Rome, but was fortunately weathered 
—a danger whose aversion was of really critical importance 
for the maintenance of the Roman Empire in the East, and 
whose gravity has not always been sufficiently accentuated. 


' CHAPTER II 
THE GERMANS IN THE EAST 


THERE were at this time three political parties at Constanti- 
nople. There was the German party, of which the chief 
representative was Gainas, the commander of the Eastern army, 
and which counted not only barbarians but Romans among its 
members. It is probable that this party was in constant com- 
munication with Stilicho in the West, and it is possible that the 
Frankish Empress Eudoxia may have looked upon it with a 
certain amount of favour. But I think we must reject the 
assumption of any very close bond between her and the 
Goths, because she was an orthodox Catholic and they were 
Arians. It must never be forgotten that the difference in 
religion which marked off the German nations was an important 
element in the situation. Secondly, there was the party of 
Eutropius, consisting entirely of time-serving hangers-on, bound 
together by no principle or common purpose—an ephemeral 
clique, clustering round the eunuch to receive his favours as 
long as he was in favour himself. These two factions, the 
faction of Eutropius and the faction of Gainas, were opposed. 
There was a third party, opposed to both of these, consisting 
of those senators and ministers who entertained a Roman 
abhorrence of the increase of German influence in the Empire, 
and a strong Roman detestation of the bedchamber administra- 
tion of eunuchs!; men who were equally scandalised by the 
fact that three commanders-in-chief in the Roman Empire 
were Germans (Stilicho in Italy, Alaric in Illyricum, and 


1 The Roman sentiment against the power of eunuchs is strongly expressed i in 
Claudian’s poem against Eutropius. 
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Gainas in the East), and by the appointment of Eutropius to 
the consulship in the year 399, an honour which was soon 
followed by his elevation to the rank of Patrician, which, 
after the imperial, was the highest title in the State. Omnia 
cesserunt eunucho consule monstra. We may call this party 
the party of Aurelian, for Aurelian was its most important and 
respected member. He was the son of a distinguished prae- 
torian prefect named Taurus, and he had himself filled the 
offices of quaestor and prefect of the city. 

.I have said that the Germans had friends among the 
Romans. The most distinguished of their Roman supporters 
was an enigmatical figure, whose real name we shall probably 
never know, the brother of Aurelian, but in character dia- 
metrically opposed to him. This shadowy person, who played 
a leading part at this period, is one of the riddles of history, 
like the Man of the Iron Mask. We derive all that we know 
about him from a historical sketch, written in the form of an 
allegory, by Synesius, bishop of Cyrene, entitled Concerning 
Providence, or the Egyptians. Its subject is the contest for the 
Egyptian kingdom between the two sons of Taurus,' Osiris and 
Typhos. Osiris, by whom is meant Aurelian, is the type of 
everything that is good and laudable; while Typhos, a sort of 
nature’s byblow, differing from Osiris as Edmund differed from 
Edgar in King Lear, is “left-handed” and perverse, gross and 
ignorant. It will be most convenient to call this unknown 
person by his allegorical name. 

We are told that Typhos at one time held a financial post,? 
but was soon obliged to abdicate it on account of malversation. 
He then obtained some other office, and performed its duties 
equally badly. 

He allied himself closely with the German party, who saw 
in him, as a Roman of good family and position, an important 
supporter. In private life he is represented as a profligate, 
and Synesius tells stories to illustrate his indecent and frivolous 
habits. He mentions, as the climax of indecency, that Typhos 
used to snore on purpose when awake, and take delight in hear- 
ing others producing the same noise, as if it were marvellously 


l yéyparraı pèv irl rots Tavpou racly ? Taulas xpnuárwv, Synes. p. 1217, 
(IIpoĝðewpla of the Alyúrrio). Compare ed. Migne. ‘The expression usually 
Sievers, Studien, p. 387 sqq. mcans comes sacrarum largitionum. 
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fine music; and he used to praise and honour him who uttered 
most tunefully the licentious sound, and evolved the finest and 
“roundest snort.”' We must remember that these are the 
allegations of an opponent, but at the same time it is just to 
observe that the prose allegory of Synesius has a truer ring 
than the poetical histories of Claudian. _ 

The sketch which Synesius gives of the wife of Typhos, an 
ambitious .and fashionable lady, is valuable and interesting, 
even if it be considerably overdrawn, as the picture of a type 
of contemporary society. She was, in the first place, her own 
tirewoman,? a reproach which scems to imply that she was 
inordinately attentive to the details of her toilet. She liked 
to be seen, and constantly showed herself in the market- 
place and the theatre, thinking that the eyes of all were 
turned towards her. This desire of notoriety prevented her 
from being too nice in her choice of society; she liked to have 
her house and drawing-room filled, and her doors were not 
closed against professional courtesans. It may be supposed 
that select Byzantine society refused to know her. Synesius 
contrasts with her the wife of Aurelian, who never left the 
house, and asserts the great virtue of a woman to be that 
neither her body nor her name should ever cross the threshold. 
Such an extreme idea, however, was almost obsolete; and if 
Synesius really believed in it he cannot have approved of the 
behaviour of his friend and teacher Hypatia. But I believe 
this is a mere rhetorical flourish, in imitation of the celebrated 
dictum of Thucydides. 

The great struggle between the alien and the native element 
in the East, which was to decide that the eastern provinces were 
not to be dismembered by the Teutonic nations, began at the 
end of the year 398. It took the form of a contest between 
the two brothers, Aurelian and Typhos, for the office of prae- 
torian prefect. The former was successful in obtaining the 
nomination, which was a great triumph for the anti-German 
party. Synesius was at this time at Constantinople, and lived 
on very intimate terms with Aurelian and his friends, so that 


1 povotkiy twa Oavpacriy Tò wdOos spirit of a sort of socicty for the pro- 
tryovpevos. Dio Chrysostom finds fault motion of indecency. 
with the people of Tarsus for their habit 3 daurijs xoupwrpia, Oedrpou kal d-yopas 
of snoring. We might imagine from &AmAnoros, x.7.A. 
this account that Typhos was the leading 
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he had: an excellent opportunity of observing all that went 
on. Penetrated with the spirit of old Hellenedom, especially 
Platonism, and feeling a Hellenic antagonism to barbarians, he 
sympathised fully with the aspirations and purposes of the 
Roman party at Byzantium. Aurelian seems to have been 
a man of culture and learning, and was surrounded with 
men of letters, such as Troilus the poet and Polyaemon 
the rhetor. 

The success of Aurelian was a great blow to Typhos and 
his wife and his friends. His wife had been looking forward 
eagerly to the prefecture for the sake of the social advantages 
which it would confer. Synesius gives a curious account of 
the measures which Typhos took to console himself and his 
friends for their disappointment. He constructed a large pond 
(codupBnOpa), in which he made artificial islands, provided 
with warm baths; and in these islands he and his friends, in 
the company of women, used to indulge in licentious pleasures. 

But this was only the prologue to the drama proper. It 
was a movement on the part of Ostrogoths, who had been 
settled in Phrygia by Theodosius, that brought on the main 
struggle; and this movement was hardly independent of the 
German faction in the capital, though we have no distinct 
evidence to show that it was instigated by Gainas or Typhos.' 
The Count Tribigild, who commanded the troops in Phrygia, 
bore a personal grudge against Eutropius, and this drove him 
to excite to revolt the Teutonic laeti, or colons, consisting of 
Ostrogoths and Gruthungi,? whom Theodosius, the friend of the 
Goths, had established in the fertile regions of Phrygia in 386. 
The revolt broke out in spring, as Arcadius and his court were 
preparing to start for Ancyra in Galatia, whither the Emperor 
was fond of resorting in summer on account of its pleasant and 
salubrious climate. The barbarians, recruited by runaway 
slaves, spread destruction throughout many provinces, Galatia 
and Pisidia and Bithynia. 


1 Tribigild was in Constantinople at 
the beginning of 399, paying his re- 
spects to the new consul Eutropius, who 
on that occasion offended him by 
neglect. It seems very probable that 
ho arranged the wholo plan of cam- 
paign with Gainas before he left the 
capital, That their complicity began 


only after Gainas had taken the field 
is hard to believe. On the chronology 
of these events, sce Giildenpenning, p. 
99. 

3 Claudian, in Eutrop. ii. 153. Ostro- 
gothis coliturmistisque Gruthungis Phryx 
ager, ls the first part of Gruthungus 
the same as Gurth ? 
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At this moment Synesius presented a crown to Arcadius on 
behalf of his native town, Cyrene, and delivered his celebrated 
speech, “Concerning the Oflice of King”! This may be . 
regarded, as has been well pointed out,? the anti-German 
manifesto of the Roman party of Aurelian. It urged the 
policy of imposing disabilities on barbarians, and thereby 
eradicating the German element in the State. The argu- 
ment depends on the by no means christian assumption that 
the Roman and the barbarian are different in kind, and that 
therefore their union is unnatural. The soldiers of a state 
should be like watchdogs, as Plato says, but our armics are full 
of wolves in the guise of dogs; moreover, our homes are full of 
German servants. The lawgiver cannot wisely give arms to 
any who are not born and reared in his laws; the shepherd 
cannot expect to tame wolves’ cubs. The German soldiers 
are a stone of Tantalus suspended over the State. The only 
salvation is to remove the alien element—éxxpivac 8 Set 
taddOTpiov. This speech was not calculated to induce Gainas 
to take energetic measures against his fellow-Germans, whom 
he was sent to reduce. 

For there seem to have been only two generals of any 
account at this time—Gainas, the Goth, and Leo, the Falstaff of 
that age. Both were sent with armies against Tribigild. The 
rebels, sceking to avoid an engagement with Leo, turned their 
steps to Pisidia and thence proceeded to Pamphylia, where they 
met with a brave and unexpected resistance.’ While Gainas was 
purposely inactive, and writing in his letters to Constantinople 
that Tribigild was very formidable,a land proprietor of the town of 
Selge, named Valentinus, formed a corps of peasants and slaves 
and laid an ambush hard by a winding narrow pass in the 
mountains leading from Pisidia to Pamphylia. The advancing 
enemy was surprised by showers of stones from the heights 
above them, and there was no means of escape, as they were 
hemmed in by a treacherous marsh. After a great loss of 
life, Tribigild bribed the commander, Florentius, who held 
the pass, and thus succeeded in effecting his escape. But he 
had no sooner escaped than he was shut in between two rivers, 


1 Compare Sievers, Studien, p. 379. 
3 Giildenpenning has brought out this point. 
3 See the narrative in Zosimus, v. 16. 
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the Melas and the Eurymedon, by the warlike inhabitants 
of those regions, who were well used to warfare from their 
experience of Isaurian freebooters. Leo meanwhile was 
advancing, and the insurrection might have been utterly and 
easily crushed, but that Gainas secretly replenished the forces 
of Tribigild with detachments from his own army. Thus Leo 
had really two enemies in the field against him, one in the 
disguise of a friend. He found Tribigild at the head of a large 
army, with which he could not attempt to cope; but this was 
not all. The German regiments in his own army preponder- 
ated, and they suddenly attacked the minority of Roman 
soldiers, and easily overpowered them. Leo lost his life in 
attempting to escape,’ so that Gainas and Tribigild were left 
masters of the situation. 

Gainas, who still posed as a loyal general foiled by the 
superior ability and power of Tribigild, despatched a message 
to the Emperor, misrepresenting the defeat of Leo, dwelling 
on the superiority of the rebel, and urging Arcadius to 
yield to his demands—the chief demand being that Eutropius 
should be surrendered. The Emperor hesitated, for he was 
probably attached to his chamberlain, but, in addition to the 
pressure of the Germans, another influence was brought to bear 
which secured the fall of the eunuch. The Empress Eudoxia, 
who had owed her position to the machinations of Eutropius, 
became jealous of his power with her husband; dissension and 
antagonism were born between them; and one day Eudoxia 
appeared in the presence of the Emperor, leading her two little 
daughters, Flaccilla and Pulcheria, by the hand, and complained 
bitterly of the eunuch’s insulting behaviour. 

When Eutropius heard of the demand of Gainas, he did not 
disguise from himself his extreme peril, but fled to the refuge 
of the sanctuary of St. Sophia.” There he might not only trust 
in the protection of the holy place, but might expect that the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, Johannes Chrysostomus, would 
stand by him in his extremity, when he was abandoned by his 
noonday friends. For it was through his influence that Johan- 

1 Claudian’s account of Leo's death nere terror (in Eutrop. ii. 240 sg.) 
is intended to be a little comical 3 For the fall of Eutropius, sce So- 
— appropriate to the Falstaff of the crates, H. E. vi. 5; Sozomen, H. E. viii. 


ago. He was killed, according to 7; Philostorgius, H. E. xi. 6 ; Zosimus, 
the poet, by fright—valuit pro vul- v.18. 
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nes, a Syrian presbyter of Antioch, had been nominated to the 
episcopal chair (398 A.D.) And the personal interference of 
Johannes was actually necessary; he had to stand between the 
cowering eunuch and those who would have dragged him from 
beneath the altar. This incident seems to have taken place on 
Saturday, and on the following day, Sunday, the service must 
have been curiously impressive, and the feelings of the congrega- 
tion strange. Hidden under the altar, overwhelmed with fear 
and shame, lay the old chamberlain, whose will had been almost 
supreme a few days before, and in the pulpit the eloquent 
archbishop delivered a sermon “on the fallen eunuch,” begin- 
ning with the words, “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.”! In 
this discourse he dwelled without mercy on the frivolity and 
irreligion of the party of Eutropius; but at the same time he 
sought to excite the sympathy of the audience. 

When the church had been again surrounded and entered 
by soldiers, and Johannes had again personally interposed, 
Eutropius allowed himself to be taken away, on condition that 
his life should be spared. He was banished to Cyprus. Gainas, 
however, was not content with anything less than his death; 
and availing himself of the quibble that security of life had 
been granted to him only in Constantinople, Arcadius caused 
him to be brought back and tried at Chalcedon, where he was 
condemned on trivial, probably false, charges, and executed 
(autumn 399 A.D.) 

The edict concerning Eutropius which was issued by Arca- 
dius is a curious document, and deserves to be quoted. It 
will serve also as a specimen of imperial edicts in general. 


“The Emperors Arcadius and Honorius, Augusti, to Aurelian, Practo- 
rian Prefect. 

“ We have added to our treasury all the property of Eutropius, who 
was formerly the Praepositus Sacri Cubiculi, having stripped him of his 
splendour, and delivered the consulate from the foul stain of his tenure, 
and from the recollection of his name and the base filth thereof ; so that, 
all his acts having been repealed, all time may be dumb concerning him ; 
and that the blot of our age may not appear by the mention of him ; and 
that those who by their valour and wounds extend the Roman borders or 
guard the same by equity in the maintenance of law, may not groan over 


1 Sce Chrysostom’s Works, ed. Mont- are reminded of Massillon’s words in 
faucon, vol. iii. òa els Evrpémcop the funeral oration on Louis XIV, 
evox warplxiov xal drarov. We “Dieu seul est grand.” 
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the fact that the divine guerdon of consulship has been befouled and defiled 
by a filthy monster. Let him learn that he has been deprived of the rank of 
the patriciate and all lower dignities that he stained with the perversity of 
his character (morum polluit scaevitate). That all the statues, all the images 
—whether of bronze or marble, or painted in colours, or of any other mate- 
rial used in art—we command to be abolished in all cities, towns, private 
and public places, that they may not, as a brand of infamy on our age, 
pollute the gaze of beholders. Accordingly under the conduct of faithful 
guards let him be taken to the island of Cyprus, whither let your sub- 
limity know that he has been banished ; so that therein guarded with 
most watchful diligence he may be unable to work confusion with his 
mad designs. 

“Dated . . .} at Constantinople in the Consulship of Theodorus, vir 
clarissimus.” 


The quaestor in drawing up this document did not spare 
vigorous language, and it seems strange that Arcadius should 
have allowed an edict to go forth which reflects so seriously 
on himself, by provoking immediately the question why the 
Emperor countenanced the “filth” so long. The weakness of 
the Emperor was proportional to the force of the language. 

It was after the fall of Eutropius that Gainas seems to 
have declared his real colours openly, and acted no longer as 
a mediator for Tribigild, but as an adversary, bargaining for 
terms. He and Tribigild had met at Thyatira and proceeded 
to the Hellespont, plundering as they went. At Chalcedon, 
Gainas demanded and obtained an interview with Arcadius, 
and an agreement was made that Gainas should continue to 
hold the post of magister militum per orientem, and that he 
and Tribigild might cross over with impunity to Europe. As 
a security, three hostages were to be handed over to Gainas— 
namely, Aurelian, the praetorian prefect; Saturninus, one of 
the chief men of Aurelian’s party; and Johannes, the friend 
(report said the lover) of Eudoxia. 

The surrender of Aurelian as a hostage to the German general 
was a triumph for his brother Typhos, who appears to have suc- 
ceeded him in the prefecture. Synesius attributes the combina- 
tion against Aurelian to a drawing-room cabal—a plot brewed 
for his destruction by the wife of Typhos and the wife of 
Gainas.? It is evident at least that both city and camp were 


1 xvi. Kal. Febr. (MSS.) Febr. will be found in Cod. Theod. ix. 40, 
seems to be an error for Octobr. or No- 17. 
vembr., though the order of laws in the 3 rupeverac 57 TÒ Kaxdy èv úo yuvar- 
Codex seems to forbid this. The edict xwvlresųe Synes. Aegypt. i. 15. 
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full of intrigues at this time, and that during the first half of 
the year 400 A.D. Typhos was the most important minister 
in the Empire. He did not however prevail upon the cautious 
Gainas to sacrifice his brother Aurelian; the three hostages 
underwent a sham execution, the sword grazing their necks, 
and were banished for a short time. We may probably attri- 
bute this unexpected clemency partly to the intercession of the 
Patriarch Johannes, who crossed over to Chalcedon in order to 
plead for them. 

This event took place towards the end of 399 A.D., and 
soon afterwards Gainas crossed the Bosphorus with his Goths, 
and took up his quarters in the capital. Of Tribigild we hear 
no more; his historical importance is that he was a tool in 
the hands of Gainas. What events took place during the next 
six months, what were the designs of Gainas, what were the 
details of the administration of Typhos—all these, and many 
other questions, history leaves unanswered. Above all, we 
desire to know what circumstances checked and almost para- 
lysed the action of Gainas and his Goths in Constantinople. 
It certainly seems that there were somewhere in the vicinity 
Roman troops (over and above the bodyguard of the Emperor), 
of which our authorities have left no record; for (1) Fravitta 
had troops at his command to oppose Gainas when he left the 
city ; and (2) what is the meaning of Gainas’ bargain with the 
Emperor for a safe-conduct to Europe, if he had not some 
hostile force to fear? (3) All that we hear of the conduct of 
Gainas in the city demands such a supposition. 

One great object of the combination of Typhos and Gainas 
was to relieve the Arians of their disabilities and establish the 
full freedom of Arian worship in the city. We might almost 
conjecture that it was their common religious belief that united 
originally the interests of Typhos and the Germans. This 
policy, however, was defeated by the firmness and courage of 
the Patriarch, who opposed Gainas face to face. The Emperor 
refused to yield to the demands of the Goths, and here we may 
suspect that the influence of Eudoxia was also operative. 

About midsummer Gainas formed the resolve to leave the 
city, which he and Typhos together had kept in a ferment for 
six months. In two clandestine attempts—one to seize the 

1 Giildenpenning (p. 119) reckons their number about 30,000. 
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imperial palace, the other to sack the bureaux of the money- 
changers—he had been frustrated; and combining this with 
his resolution to quit the capital with his large army, we must 
conclude that some material danger threatened or checked him. 
We know not what his wishes or designs were,’ but we can 
hardly see why he could not have carried them through, if 
Constantinople was as entirely unprotected by military forces 
as historians generally represent it to have been. 

At length, feeling that his position in the city was not agree- 
able, Gainas resolved to leave it. Making an excuse of illness, 
he went to perform devotions in a church of St. John, about 
seven miles distant, and he ordered the Gothic forces to follow 
him in relays. The preparations made by the foreigners for 
departure frightened the citizens, who did not understand their 
intentions, and the city was in such a state of excitement that 
any accident might lead to serious consequences. It so hap- 
pened that a beggar-woman standing at the gate of the city 
early in the morning to receive alms, and seeing the Goths 
depart, thought the end of the world was coming, and prayed 
aloud. Her prayer offended a Goth who had just approached, 
and as he was about to cut her down, a Roman intervened and 
slew him. This occurrence brought about a general tumult, 
in which the citizens proved superior, and gave full vent to 
their rancour against the barbarians, Many of the Goths 
fled from the city. Then the gates were closed, and more than 
seven thousand remained, unable to communicate with their 
friends without, at the mercy of the infuriated mob. They 
fled to their church, which was near the imperial palace, but 
the sanctity of the building was not respected. The Romans 
obtained permission from the Emperor to resort to extremi- 
ties, and the Gothic soldiers suffered a fate similar to that 
which befell the oligarchs at Corcyra during the Peloponnesian 
war. The roof of the building was removed, and the detested 
barbarians were crushed under showers of stones and burning 
brands? [12th July 400]. | 


1 Giildenpenning thinks he had none, pius) of the revolt of Gainas, but 
and we may admit that he had no many of the minor details are gathered 
clearly defined plan. from the Egyptians of Synesius, Cf. 

3 túa werupwyuéva, Zosimus, v.19,10. also Sozomen, viii. 4; Socrates, vi. 6; 
This historian gives a sufficiently full Philostorgius, xi. 8. 
account (taken doubtless from Euna- 
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Soon afterwards the conduct of Typhos was subjected to an in- 
vestigation, his treasonable collusion with Gainas was abundantly 
exposed, and he was condemned preliminarily to imprisonment. 
He was afterwards rescued from the vengeance of the mob 
by his brother Aurelian, who had returned from banishment : 
but what further befell him we do not hear. Gainas mean- 
while, as a declared enemy, proceeded through Thrace, seeking 
what he and his Goths might plunder? But his expedition 
was disappointing, for the inhabitants had in good time 
retreated into the strong places, and he was unable to take 
them. No resource remained but to pass over into Asia, and 
he marched to the Hellespont. But when he arrived at the 
coast near Abydos, he found that the opposite shore was occu- 
pied by an army, ready to dispute his passage, under the loyal 
pagan Goth Fravitta, who had once rescued Theodosius I. from 
his own countrymen,” and was now, in advanced years, to per- 
form a similar service for Arcadius. Gainas tarried on the shore . 
until his provisions were exhausted, and then, constrained to 
essay the passage for which he was unprovided with ships, 
constructed rude rafts, which he committed to the current. 
Fravitta’s ships easily sank these unwieldy contrivances, and 
Gainas, who remained on shore and saw his troops extermi- 
nated before his eyes, hastened northward through Thrace, 
beyond Mount Haemus, even beyond the Ister, expecting to be 
pursued by the victor. Fravitta made no attempt to capture 
him, but he fell into the hands of Uldes, king of the Huns, 
who cut off his head and sent it as a grateful offering to 
Arcadius.® 

The Gothic discomfiter of the Goths enjoyed a triumph for 
his decisive success, and the christian Emperor granted to the 
old pagan the only favour he requested—to be allowed to worship 
God after the fashion of his fathers.‘ 

Thus the great danger which was hanging over the Empire 
was warded off from the eastern provinces at the very beginning 
of the fifth century, and it was decided that it was not in the 
east that the Empire was to be dismembered by the Germans. 


1 The neutral attitude of Alaric of pirates. Zosimus, v. 20, 2. 
during these events is presumably to 3 In February 401 the head arrived 
be ox lained by jealousy of Gainas. at Constantinople. The sea fight took 
ravitta had also cleared the east, place about 23d December 400. 
“s en Cilicia to Syria and Palestine,” 4 Fravitta was made consul in 401. 
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Alaric, indeed, was still commander-in-chief in Illyricum, but 
his eyes were bent westward, and within a few years the 
Illyrian lands were to be delivered for ever from the Visigoths. 
It was indeed an important episode in Roman history, and 
although modern writers have often treated it more casually 
than it deserves, it attracted appropriate attention in the fifth 
century, and was celebrated in two epic poems! as well as in 
the myth of Synesius of Cyrene. 

It is worthy of observation that it was this German movement 
that brought about the fall of the eunuch Eutropius. Eight 
years later it was the machinations of the palace official 
Olympius that brought about the fall of the German Stilicho. 
Thus, as I remarked before, the chamberlains in the palace 
and the Germans in the camp—the representatives of the 
Orientalising and Germanising tendencies that were eating 
into the Roman spirit—were each a check upon the other; 
and the antagonism between these forces of corrosion was a 
temporary safeguard for the Roman party. With the Roman 
party, moreover, the Church was thoroughly in sympathy, for 
a defeat of the Germans was equivalent to a defeat of Arianism. 

1 The Gainca of Eusebius (a pupil of has insisted duly on the importance of 
Troilus, the friend of Aurelian), and a this German movement, and this per- 
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CHAPTER III 
JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 


THE strange drama of Gainas, which decided the relation of the 
Empire to its German subjects in the East, was followed by 
another drama, equally strange, wherein the power of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople appeared in conflict with the 
imperial authority. A collision had not taken place before. 
With the exception of Valens, no Emperor had resided for any 
length of time in the capital until Arcadius, who never left it 
except to take a summer holiday at Ancyra. Hitherto the 
Emperors had been military commanders, who flew from frontier 
to frontier and city to city to direct campaigns or arrange ad- 
ministrative innovations. Moreover, the see of Constantinople 
had not attained to the first rank in the eastern half of the Em- 
pire until the council of 381. Hence in the reign of Arcadius 
it was inevitable that a mutual adjustment of the rélations 
between the court and the patriarchal palace should take 
place. To this adjustment the characters of the persons con- 
cerned gave a peculiar complexion. If it had depended solely 
on Arcadius, who was pious and weak, the struggle perhaps 
would not have come to pass so soon, but would have been 
reserved for a stronger Emperor, of the temper of his father. 
But he had a worldly queen, who exerted great influence 
over him, and she drew him into collision with the bishop. 
On the other hand, if the mild old Nectarius had lived ten 
years longer, there would hardly have been room for dis- 
cord, and in this case, too, the adjustment would have been 
reserved for the advent of a more decided and independent 
hierarch. But he died, and a man thoroughly independent and 
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thoroughly in earnest, of rough and uncourtly ways, one who 
was not afraid to hear his own voice crying in a wilderness 
of worldliness, and who, if he did not desire to fight, was 
perfectly ready for the fray, was appointed to the episcopal 
throne. 

And thus we have a spectacle of more than usual interest, 
the asceticism of the Church, represented by John Chrysostom, 
ranged against a superb court led by the Empress Eudoxia, 
who made herself, as it were, the champion and example. 
of the pride of life and the pomps and vanities of the world. 
And on the other hand, the course of the conflict brings 
out the worldliness, the enmities, the unscrupulousness, the 
abuses that grew rank within the Church itself. Side issues 
disguised the real import of this war of four years; but 
though it appeared merely to concern Chrysostom personally, it 
really decided that in future the Patriarch of Constantinople 
was to be dependent on the Emperor. 

We must first become acquainted with some of the actors 
in this drama, which began in social circles before it acquired 
a political significance.? 

The Empress Eudoxia herself, on whose worldliness and 
ambition we have dwelt, naturally gave the tone to the ladies 
of her court, and to the more frivolous portion of the gentle- 
men. Whether she was guilty of adultery or not, the mere 
fact of the rumour prevailing that Count John* was the 
father of her son Theodosius is evidence as to the character 
she bore; and we can imagine what the society was like over 
which this ambitious and beautiful woman, not above the 


1 Johannes, called Chrysostomus and careful article by Mr. E. Venables 


(‘‘ golden-mouthed”) from his eloquent 
preaching, was born at Antioch in 351 
or 852; ordained deacon in 381 and 
presbyter in 386 ; succeeded Nectarius 
as Patriarch of Constantinople 26th 
February 398. A monograph, which I 
believe is good, has been written on 
Chrysostom by F. Ludwig (Der hi. Joh. 
Chrys. in seinem Verhaltniss zum by- 
zantinischen Hofe, 1883) ; Neander has 
written an elaborate study, but unfor- 
tunately with a view to be edifying; 
there is a book on the Life and Times of 
Chrysostom by Mr. W. R. W. Stephens 
(1872) ; there is a monograph (St. Jean 
Chrysostome et Vimpératrice Eudozie) 
by Amédée Thierry ; and there is a full 


in tho Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
graphy. 

3 For the events connected with 
Chrysostom’s career, the Dialogue on 
his life written by Palladius (the author 
of the Historia Lausiaca), his own 
letters and sermons, and the accounts 
given by Socrates and Sozomen, are the 
most important sources. Zosimus’ 
notice of the fall of Chrysostom is 
characteristic (Bk. v.) 

S One of the causes of Eudoxia’s 
dislike to Chrysostom is said to have 
been that he was reported to jhave 
pointed out Count John’s hiding-place 
when he was pursued by a furious 
mob. 
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suspicion of criminal intrigues, presided. One curious trait 
of manners indicates clearly enough the tone of the court. It 
was the custom of christian ladies to wear veils or bands on 
their foreheads, so as to conceal their hair. Women of mere- 
tricious life were distinguished by the way they wore their 
hair cut and combed over their brows, just like modern fringes. 
The ladies of Eudoxia’s court were so immodest, and had such 
bad taste, as to adopt this fashion from the courtesans The 
next step probably was that the example of the court influenced 
respectable christian matrons to wear the obnoxious fringe. In 
this fast aristocratic society three ladies were prominent— Marsa, 
the widow of Promotus, a distant relation of the Empress ; 
Castricia, the widow of Saturninus; and Eugraphia, who had 
also lost her husband. These widows were all rich, and if 
they were not young in years they made themselves young in 
appearance. Eugraphia used rouge and white lead to main- 
tain her complexion—a habit which was a serious scandal to 
pious Christians, and which Chrysostom condemned especially 
on the ground that it was a waste of money which should be 
given to the poor. 

Such a court was revolting to the austere and earnest spirit 
of Chrysostom, who was far too sincere to make any compro- 
mise with Mammon. He used, as a matter of duty, to pay 
pastoral visits to these great ladies, and we may be sure that 
he did not hesitate, through any scruples of politeness, to tell 
them unpleasant truths and urge them to amend their ways. 
His unbending austerity and uncompromising candour made 
him an unwelcome visitor. But his campaign against luxury 
and worldliness did not cease here. He not only preached 
publicly on the subject in St. Sophia, but made such open and 
unmistakable allusions, which he could make the more pointed 
by turning his eyes towards the Empress and her ladies, who 
sat in a prominent place in the gallery,? that he gave great 
umbrage, and was hated as the mother of Herodias hated John 
the Baptist. The climax came when he preached a sermon 
in which Eudoxia was openly called Jezebel, and it was partly 
from this allusion that the unfounded tale got abroad that 


1 This trait is mentioned by Pal- ambo, not from the 7 Am. Thierry, 
ladius (cap. 8). in his monograph on Chrysostom, brings 
3 Chrysostom preached from the out this point very well. 
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Eudoxia had actually robbed a widow of her vineyard, as Ahab 
robbed Naboth.’ 

The aristocratic ladies, indignant at being insulted and out- 
raged, as they considered it, before the mob, determined to 
work the ruin of Chrysostom, and formed a league against him, 
of which the centre was the house of Eugraphia. Although it 
was evident enough, and all probably knew in their hearts that 
Chrysostom was a single-hearted man, thoroughly in earnest 
and austerely moral, yet it was easy to find pretexts against 
him ; and his ascetic mode of life and certain peculiar theories 
which he held made it all the easier. Moreover, he had a 
great many enemies within the Church—priests, monks, and 
nuns, who had revolted against the strict discipline of their 
Patriarch, and eagerly embraced the opportunity to place them- 
selves at the service of the great persons who wished to undo 
him. For it was not only against the corruption of the court 
that the reformer had to contend, but against the corruption 
of the clergy and monks, Their sensuality, their gluttony, their 
avarice, were matters of public scandal; and John’s austerity 
was to them, in the words of Palladius, “as a lamp burning 
before sore eyes.” Women were introduced into the monas- 
teries, or shared the houses of priests as spiritual sisters; 
and this was always a “snare,” even if it were often innocent. 
But still more scandalous was the conduct of the deaconesses, 
who, if they could not adopt the meretricions apparel that 
had become the mode, arranged their coarse dresses with 
an immodest coquetry ? which made them more piquant than 
an ordinary courtesan. Another class of religious persons 
hostile to Chrysostom were the begging tramps, drones whom 
he had endeavoured to suppress. 

But the Patriarch was also the centre of a society of 
admirers. Of these, the most attached and most distinguished 
was Olympias, the daughter of a woman who had been be- 

1 The tale (sce Nicephorus Callistus, public prostitutes used to imitate the 
xiii. 14, xiv. 48) seems to have arisen dress of consecrated virgins, eg this 
partly from this and partly from a pas- abuse had to be suppressed legis- 
sage in Marcus’ Life of Porphyrius of lation. See the constitution af Theo- 
Gaza, where Chrysostom is represented dosius I. i. 394 (Cod. Just. i. 4, 4): 
as saying that Eudoxia was angr with ‘*Mimae et quae ludibrio corporis sul 
him dcédre éyxddeca (évexdreoa ) atri quaestum faciunt publice habitu 
xdpw krhuaros oð ériOupnjoaca Aonoea: earum virginum quae deo dicatae 


gev, See Güldenpenning, p. 142. sunt non utantur.” 
3 On the other hand, actresses and 3 Sozomen, viii. 9. 
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trothed in her youth to the Emperor Constans, had afterwards 
married a king of Armenia, and after his death married a 
Roman noble. Her bounty to the poor, her untiring devotion 
to Chrysostom in his misfortunes, her delicacy and unselfish- 
ness, have earned for her a high place among the “ good,” as 
distinguished from the great, women who appear in history. 
Another friend of Chrysostom was the Moorish princess Salvina, 
daughter of Gildo, whom Theodosius had taken as a hostage and 
given in marriage to Nebridius, his wife's nephew. She led a 
calm life in Constantinople; and in a “letter to a young 
widow,” Chrysostom contrasts this peaceful happiness with the 
turbulent and unrestful life of her father. The deacon Sera- 
pion must also be mentioned here as a person devoted to John, 
but one whose influence was exerted in the wrong way. He 
was a man without judgment or moderation, and instead of 
trying to calm the hot temper of the bishop, he used to incite 
him to rash acts, with thoroughly honest intentions. It is 
interesting to note that Cassian, who afterwards founded the 
monastery of St. Victor at Marseilles, was in Byzantium at this 
period and a warm friend of Chrysostom. 

But the great strength of John’s position lay in his popular- 
ity. It was not merely that he possessed the christian virtues 
of charity and sympathy with the poor, or even that he was no 
respecter of persons; he actually held theories of socialism— 
a sort of Ebionistic socialism—which might have been very 
dangerous to the established order of things if he had carried 
them to any length. He rejected not political but social 
inequality, in fact he held a sort of social socialism. It might 
seem that such a theory, if it gained ground, would necessarily 
lead to a political revolution, an overthrow of the Empire; but 
there was no danger of such a catastrophe. The idea of the 
Empire was almost a necessity of thought to the Romans of 
that time; it would not have been possible for them to con- 
ceive the world without the Empire; the end of the Empire 
would have seemed to them the Deluge. But Chrysostom’s 
spirit attracted the lower classes, and his tirades against the 
rich delighted the poor. On the occasion of an earthquake he 
said publicly that “the vices of the rich had caused it, and the 
prayers of the poor had averted the worst consequences.” 

It was easy for his enemies to fasten on such utterances as 
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these, and accuse Chrysostom of “seducing the people.” His 
intimate relations of friendship with Olympias and other 
women, whom he used to receive alone, perhaps unwisely, 
supplied matter for another charge. Having a weak digestion, 
and obliged to restrict himself to the most lenten fare, he made 
a practice of never dining out!; and this anchoretic habit, com- 
bined with the reception of women alone in his house, was 
converted into the charge that he used to celebrate Cyclopean 
orgies under the cover of unsocial habits. ; 

The expedition which he made in the year 400 to regulate 
the affairs of the Ephesian and other churches? in Asia Minor, 
where abuses had crept in, not only made many new enemies, 
but furnished another ground of accusation. He seems to have 
acted here with more zeal than wariness; he deposed and 
appointed bishops like an autocrat, not only going beyond his 
proper jurisdiction, but neglecting to give a fair hearing to the 
cases. On some occasions, it is said, he had been himself 
accuser, witness, and judge. 

In another way also this visit to Asia Minor was disadvan- 
tageous to him. His enemies had time and room to arrange 
their machinations against him, and the man whom he had left 
at Byzantium to fill his place, Severian of Gabala, wishing to 
oust and succeed Chrysostom, flattered the court and joined the 
league of his enemies. When Chrysostom returned and found 
his church disorganised by the unbecoming conduct of Severian, 
of which the deacon Serapion had no few complaints to make, 
he preached a sermon in which he made allusion to the time- 
serving relations of Severian to the Empress. Severian, feeling 
himself sure of support in high quarters, would not yield, 
and Chrysostom, with the people on his side, excommunicated 
the ambitious Syrian. He fled to Chalcedon, and the Emperor 
and Empress begged the Patriarch to allow him to re- 
turn to the fold. Their intervention prevailed, but the 
enthusiasm of the populace for their beloved bishop was not 
satisfied, and in order to quict them and remove peaceably the 
ban of excommunication, he had to exert all his powers of 


1 Acacius of Beroca, displeased with 2 Cf. Sozomen, viii. 6. Eusebius 
the entertainment of the patriarchal of Valentinopolis accused Antoninus, 
mace, said ‘Pll season his soup for bishop of Ephesus, of simony, ete., and 
him,” and joined the party opposed to Chrysostom was appealed to. He de- 
Chrysostom. posed and replaced several bishops. 
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eloquence in a pacific sermon, which ended with the words, 
“Receive our brother Severian the bishop.” The next day 
Severian preached a sermon, of which the note was likewise 
peace. 

It was crying peace where there was no peace. After a short 
lull, the storm burst louder than ever over the Patriarch, but 
came from a new quarter. Theophilus, the Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, was a worldly man, whose ambition and avidity have been 
painted in the blackest colours. He had hoped, on the death of 
Nectarius, to place a candidate of his own on the pontifical 
chair of Constantinople, and he owed Chrysostom a grudge for 
his disappointment, so that he willingly seized an opportunity 
to assist in compassing his ruin. His power in Egypt was very 
great, and he exercised considerable influence in Syria and 
Palestine. It was he who had excited the people to dismantle 
the great temple of Serapis in Alexandria, in the days of 
Theodosius. 

Now at Nitria in Upper Egypt there was a monastic settle- 
ment over which the four so-called “Tall Brothers” presided.? 
Theophilus desired to gain over the monks to his interests and 
make them bishops, but they refused positively, and the ven- 
geance of the Patriarch pursued them. He brought against 
them the charge of Origenism, and obtained troops from the 
augustal prefect to arrest them. Warned in time, they con- 
cealed themselves, but their monastery was sacked, and they 
made their way slowly and with great difficulty to Constanti- 
nople, to place themselves under the protection of Jobn 
Chrysostom. In their journey through Syria they had no rest 
for the soles of their feet, as the authority of Theophilus induced 
the bishops of those parts to refuse them shelter. Chrysostom 
was rightly wary in his dealings with the suppliants. He 
would not communicate with them, although he promised them 
his protection, and he lodged them in the cloisters of the 
church of Anastasia, where their wants were ministered to by 
religious women. The astuteness and unscrupulousness of 
Theophilus made him a dangerous foe, and he wrote to 
Arcadius in regard to the Tall Brothers, accusing them of 


' This sermon is preserved ina Latin of life at Nitria in his Jypatia. See 
translation, de recipiendo Severiano. Socrates, vi. 9, Sozomen, viii. 11, 12, 13, 
2 Charles Kingsley has given a sketch for the following events. 
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practising magic. The envoys whom he sent to Constantinople 
spread such calumnious reports about the Tall Brothers that 
they were unable to stir from their lodgings, and at length in 
despair they drew up, contrary to the wishes of Chrysostom, a 
manifesto, accusing Theophilus as well as the envoys, without 
any reserve, of the grossest iniquities, so that Chrysostom 
recoiled in horror. This document must have been extremely 
curious, for Palladius declines to give a full account of its 
contents, as they would appear quite incredible. 

Chrysostom’s disavowal was fortunate for the Tall Brothers 
and unfortunate for himself. A reaction set in in their favour; 
Eudoxia espoused their cause, and it became a matter for 
fashionable interest. Theophilus was cited to appear and 
answer for his conduct. 

It was some time before the bishop of Alexandria arrived 
on the scene himself, but he sent one to prepare the way before 
him. In the selection of an ally he manifested his craft for 
intrigue. He wrote to Epiphanius, the aged bishop of Salamis 
in Cyprus, and, representing to him that the Tall Brothers 
held the heretical opinions of Origen, and that Chrysostom also 
shared them, asked him to proceed to Constantinople as the 
champion of orthodoxy and the accuser of the Patriarch. Theo- 
philus knew how much prestige the high character of the 
veteran churchman would lend to his cause, and he also knew 
how to touch his weak side. Epiphanius was an upright and 
single-hearted old man, but extremely vain of his theological 
learning. He fancied himself a sort of infallible oracle on 
questions of doctrine, and thought his own ipse dixit of para- 
mount importance. We have examples of old men, in all ages 
and all departments, trading on a reputation acquired in the prime 
of their manhood. Theophilus judiciously anointed the old 
bishop with flattery, and made him harbour the agreeable fancy 
that a vital crisis in the Church depended on his interference. 
Epiphanius was like an old war-horse, eager for battle; he 
sailed to Constantinople, but he soon found himself out of 
place amid the intrigues, the enmities, the calumnies and 
violences which filled that city; and he discovered that the 
questions of doctrine were a mere pretext to cloak unworthy 
motives. He became acquainted with the Tall Brothers, and 
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saw that there was no guile in them. Disgusted and dejected, 
he set sail for home, but the fatigue and excitement had over- 
taxed his failing strength and he died on the voyage. There 
is something melancholy in this visit of Epiphanius to Con- 
stantinople before his death, and the somewhat humorous 
conceit of the old man enhances the pathos. 

At length Theophilus appeared, with the unconcealed 
object of deposing John Chrysostom. The affair of the Tall 
Brothers was now a secondary consideration to him. In the 
meantime the relations between Eudoxia and Chrysostom, who 
did not cease his ex cathedra attacks upon her, were as hostile as 
ever; so that on Theophilus’ arrival there were two hostile 
camps—the camp of aristocrats in the house of Eugraphia, and 
the camp of the Alexandrian party in the palace of Placidia, 
where Theophilus had taken up his quarters, refusing to accept 
of Chrysostom’s proffered hospitality. The city was a scene of 
uproar and excitement. It was divided into two parts, the 
adherents of Chrysostom and the Alexandrians. So high ran the 
popular feeling that the opposition party were afraid to hold the 
council, which was to decide on Chrysostom’s conduct, within 
the precincts of Constantinople ; it was held on the other side of 
the Bosphorus at Chalcedon, and was called the Synod of the Oak 
(ad quercum). Three different points were discussed at this 
council: (1) the affair of the Tall Brothers; (2) the com- 
plaints of Asiatic ecclesiastics against Chrysostom for his pro- 
ceedings in 400; (3) various charges preferred against 
Chrysostom, among the rest that of fornication.’ The Patriarch 
refused to appear at this synod or to acknowledge it; he and 
his party held a counter-synod in the reception room (triclinium) 
of the patriarchal palace. He was condemned in his absence 
and formally deposed, but so far was he from being intimidated 
that in the few days which intervened between the condemna- 
tion and the execution of the sentence he preached a sermon,? 
in which he played with pointed sarcasm on the name of the 
Empress, using the word adoxia. But the matter could not 
rest here; the people would not lightly submit to the removal 
of their idol. At this period of history, one notices, it was in 
church matters that the spirit of the people revealed itself, it was 


1 Mansi, Concil. iii. 1152, sqq. 
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for church matters chiefly that they cared. Loud clamours were 
raised for a general council, The condemnation of a small 
packed assembly like that of the Oak would not be accepted. 
The city was in an uproar, distracted with scenes of riot and 
violence between the small but united body of the Alexandrians, 
who had come to support their bishop, and the followers of the 
man of the people. Theophilus fled to Egypt, and there was a 
revolt in Constantinople. In addition to all this, an earthquake 
took place,’ which frightened the Empress, who, if she had few 
scruples, was, like her husband, very superstitious. Chrysostom, 
who had gone to Bithynia, was allowed to return and resume 
the duties of his office. If he had at this time assumed a more 
conciliatory tone towards the court, or even adopted a policy of 
quietism and abstained from open attacks on the Empress, he 
might have continued to hold the episcopal chair till his death. 
But he was not the man to compromise or to turn back on 
his way; and if we consider him often obstinate and devoid 
of ordinary tact, we. cannot but yield respect to the un- 
swerving man who chose the diflicult road and followed it to 
the end. 

In September 403 a silver statue on a porphyry column was 
erected to Eudoxia in the Augusteum by Simplicius, the prefect 
of the city.2 The erection of public statues usually took place 
on Sunday, and was accompanied by certain old pagan cus- 
toms which lingered on, like formulae which have lost their 
meaning, overlooked and even countenanced in the christian 
world, The dances and merriment of the festivity, probably 
innocent enough, were so loud that they interrupted the 
services of St. Sophia. What course was taken by Chrysostom 
we cannot say, as we have no reliable testimony,’ but he must 
have manifested his disapproval and indignation in some way 
which outraged the pride of the Empress, for after this event 


1 Theodoret, v. 34. 
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erection of the University. Sce Paspatis, 
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the breach became so wide that the mild Emperor Arcadius 
refused to communicate with the Patriarch. 

A new synod was summoned early in 404. Theophilus 
did not venture to be present, but Chrysostom was again con- 
demned. Arcadius hesitated until Easter to enforce the sen- 
tence, which the Patriarch declined to obey; but at length, on 
the night of Easter Eve, he sent a corps of soldiers into the 
great church, in which at that moment male and female cate- 
chumens of riper years were receiving the rite of baptism. 
The congregation was scattered by the soldiers, who showed 
little reverence for the sanctity of the place. On the following 
day the people would not attend the services in St. Sophia, and, 
leaving the city, celebrated Easter under trees in the country ; 
it was a sort of church secession, and the seceders were called 
Johannites. Meanwhile Johannes had not been arrested, and 
things continued as they were until Whitsuntide,! owing to the 
timorous indecision of the Emperor, who perhaps felt some 
compunction. But on the 20th of June the final blow was 
struck, and Chrysostom, submitting to the inevitable, quietly 
allowed himself to be conducted stealthily to the shore and 
conveyed in a boat to the Asiatic coast. 

On the same night a memorable. event took place, the con- 
flagration of St. Sophia. Late in the evening the people had 
crowded into the church, expecting Chrysostom. He did not 
come, and as they were leaving it the fire broke out. It 
began at the episcopal chair, and flaming upwards caught the 
roof and twined round the building “like a serpent.” A 
short time previously a high wind had arisen, and the flames 
were blown southwards in the direction of the senate house, ~ 
which was involved in the conflagration. The destruction 
of the senate house was a greater misfortune than that of 
the church, for the former was a museum of the most precious 
antique works of art. The statues of the nine Muses were 
burnt, and here the pagan historian Zosimus observes that the 
conflagration betokened “estrangement from the Muses”; it 
was some consolation to him, however, as a sign of the pro- 
vidence of the Olympians, that the Zeus of Dodona and the 
Athene of Lindus escaped.? 


1 Attempts were made on Johannes’ 2 On the other hand the Christians 
life by assassins who were tried, but rejoiced because the episcopal treasury 
allowed to escape. was found intact in the sacristy. 
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The cause of this misfortune was made a matter of judicial 
investigation. Some actually attributed it to Chrysostom him- 
self; others to his followers." The superstitious said it was 
miraculous; while the bigoted, who had infidelity on the brain, 
said it was the work of a pagan. A modern writer suggests 
that some fanatical admirer of Chrysostom wished to light a 
farewell bonfire in his honour.? It was at all events made an 
excuse for persecuting the friends of John, and we hear of all 
sorts of cruelties perpetrated ; for example, of tortures inflicted 
on a young lad named Eutropius, “pure as a virgin,” who 
had been a lector of the Patriarch. Olympias was condemned 
to exile, as well as many others. Among those who antici- 
pated the sentence by flight was an old maid named Nicarete, 
who deserves mention as a curious figure of the time. She 
was a philanthropist who devoted her means to works of 
charity, and always went about with a chest of drugs, which 
she used to dispense gratis, and which pious rumour said were 
always effectual. She reminds us of charitable ladies of modern 
times who distribute tracts, have a craze for homoeopathy, and 
hang on the lips of some favourite clergyman. Many were 
exiled for refusing to communicate with Arsacius, the new 
Patriarch. Partaking of the communion with him was made 
a sort of test for discovering who was a Johannite.$ . 

Meanwhile John was being transported to Cucusus, a place 
where the mountain chains of Cappadocia and Armenia meet, 
hardly consoling himself with the retiection that Barabbas was 
preferred to Christ. We cannot follow out the details of his 
experiences in that cold climate,‘ of all the hardships he under- 
went, of the various projects he still entered into with Jerome, 
of his correspondence with Olympias. Such details are for the 
biographer or the ecclesiastical historian. But we may 
note here a refined trait of the spiritual woman in Olympias ; 
she did not mention in her letter to Chrysostom the persecu- 
tion which she had undergone for his sake. But she was 
seized by a deep melancholy, that had a flavour of distrust in 
God, in spite of her own convictions; and all the arguments 
of Chrysostom to prevent her from feeling scandalised at the 


1 Zosimus, v. 24. 18. For Nicarete, sce Sozomen, viii. 23. 
2 Giildenpenning, p. 163. 4 For the Isaurian depredations, see 
3 For the Johannites, see Socrates, vi. above, p. 70. 
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triumph of the unjust cause seem to have hardly consoled her. 
A legend was current in later times that her encoffined body 
had, by her own directions, been cast into the sea at Nicomedia, 
that it had been carried to Constantinople and thence to 
Brochthi, where it was placed in the church of St. Thomas. 
The sea voyages of sainted bodies were a favourite subject of 
christian legend, and reappear in the legends of the Round 
Table. 

About a year after John’s exile earthquakes took place, 
which terrified the superstitious nature of the Emperor. He 
sent to consult a certain St. Nilus,! who lived on Mount 
‘Sinai. Nilus had been once a brilliant figure in the world; 
a handsome and elegant man at the court of Theodosius, he 
had attained to the highest political office, the praetorian pre- 
fecture of the East; he had contracted a happy marriage with 
a woman whom he loved, and he had two sons. Quite sud- 
denly he said goodbye to them all, except one of his sons, with 
whom he departed and took up his abode on Mount Sinai. A 
sudden desire had come upon him to save his soul, a sudden 
craving for the spiritual life. He enjoyed a great and wide- 
spread reputation for sanctity, and was consulted as a sort of 
oracle? In answer to Arcadius’ queries he replied by blaming 
him for the exile of John, whom he called “the lamp of truth 
and the trumpet of God,” saying that when he heard of what 
had happened he was “lightning struck with the fire of grief.” 
But the oracle had no effect; the earthquake ceased, and 
then Arcadius, like Pharaoh, hardened his heart. 

In 407 it was determined to change the place of Chry- 
sostom’s exile. At Cucusus he had kept up a large corre- 
spondence, and his life, if dreary, was tolerable. His enemies 
wished that he should be quite out of the world, and Pityus, 
a desolate place on the south-eastern coast of the Euxine, was 
. fixed on as his future abode. But on the way thither he died 
from exhaustion (14th September) 3 

Besides the fact that they decided the relation of the 
patriarchate to the imperial power in Constantinople, the events 
narrated in this chapter present other points worthy of remark. 


1 Sce Nilus, Epist. iii. 279 (Migne, werein the christian world what oracles 
Patr. Gr. \xxix.) had been in the Greek world. 
2 It should be noticed that anchorets 3 Socrates, vi. 21. 
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Never after Chrysostom have we the spectacle of a Byzantine 
Patriarch standing out against the corruption or frivolity of the 
court, and inveighing against those who are arrayed in purple 
and fine linen and fare sumptuously every day. We meet 
many Patriarchs ready to defy the Emperor and endure per- 
secution for a comparatively nugatory tittle of doctrine, but few 
who threw all their soul into the spirit of the religion, as distinct 
from the theology of Christianity, and none who would have 
had the boldness or ill-breeding to criticise the dress or censure 
the habits of the Empress and her ladies. The Patriarchs after 
Chrysostom were, if not mere theologians, either austere quietists 
like John the Faster under Maurice, or ambitious men of the 
world. It was the distinguishing mark of John Chrysostom, 
that he cared more for religion and less for theology.! It 
is further interesting to reflect that, at the very beginning of 
the long period of the queenship of New Rome, where some of 
the leading traits of Byzantinism, especially the oriental style 
of the court, had already been fully developed, a great protest 
was raised against it—the voice of one crying in the midst of 
it, denouncing the luxury and the pomp. It was as if the 
spirit of early Christianity, which was now extinct—smothered 
by its contact with empire and the things of this world—were, 
through Chrysostom, raising its voice from the grave and pro- 
testing against the worldliness, the splendour, and the lusts of 
the new christian Empire. 

The treatment of John Chrysostom led to an estrangement 
between the courts of Constantinople and Ravenna, or rather 
to an exacerbation of an estrangement that already existed. 
Two important elements enter into these transactions—the 
reference of ecclesiastical affairs in the East to the bishop of 
Rome as to a court of appeal, and the influence exercised by 
the bishop of Rome on the Emperor Honorius. 

Theophilus, the Patriarch of Alexandria, now triumphant, 
first apprised Innocent that John had been deposed from his 
office; letters from John himself and his Byzantine clergy, de- 
livered three days afterwards by four “ Johannite” bishops, prob- 
ably convinced the pontiff that the condemnation of Chrysostom 


1 Compare Gass, Gesch. der christ- remarks, was an ethical optimist—con- 
lichen Ethik, i. 201. ‘The practical trasts with the idealistic tendency of 
tendency of Chrysostom—who, as Gass Gregory of Nyssa. 
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was unjust; and this conviction was confirmed, when he received 
a copy of the acts of the synod ad quercum, for which his signature 
was required. He determined that it was necessary to summon 
a general council, and in the meantime refused to desist from 
communion with the Patriarch, to whom he indited a letter of 
consolation. A preliminary synod, held in Italy, declared the 
condemnation of Chrysostom invalid, and demanded that a 
general council should be held at Thessalonica. 

Meanwhile the Emperor Honorius, under the influence of 
Innocent, wrote a severe letter of admonition to his elder 
brother,’ deploring the tumults and conflagrations that had dis- 
graced and disfigured Constantinople in the recent affair, and 
censuring the inconvenient haste with which the sentence 
against the condemned had been carried out, before the decision 
of the head of the Church had been ascertained. 

The important and striking point in this letter of Honorius 
is that it contains the declaration by an Emperor of a principle 
which had before been asserted by a Bishop, that “the inter- 
pretation of divine things concerns churchmen, the observation 
of religion concerns us (the Emperors) ” 2—a principle directly 
opposed to that tendency of the princes who ruled at New 
Rome, which was to result in the Caesaropapism of Justinian. 

Arcadius vouchsafed not to notice his brother’s communica- 
tions, whose candid censure offended him, and took no steps 
towards summoning a general council. At length four bishops, 
including Aemilius of Beneventum, and two priests, were sent 
from Italy with imperial letters to Arcadius. They had reason 
to repent of their expedition. Their treatment was such that if 
it had been practised by an oriental despot, it would have been 
considered outragcous and exceptional. Escorted by soldiers 
from Athens to Constantinople, they were not allowed to land 
in that city, but were thrown into a Thracian fortress, forcibly 
deprived of the letters which they bore, and then hardly per- 
mitted to return to Italy (406 A.D.) 


1 Honorius refers in his letter to the penning (op. cit. p. 167), whose account 
criticisms which the imperial honours of this affair is very good. Palladius 


of Eudoxia had evoked in the West; gives the details of these transactions 
“ quamvis super imagine muliebri novo (de vita Chrys. caps. 1, 2, 3). 
exemplo per provincias circumlata et 3 Ad illos enim divinarum rerum in- 


diffusa per universum mundum obtrec- terpretatio, ad nos religionis spectat 
tantium fama litteris aliis common- obsequium. 
uerim ” (Mansi, iii. 1122). See Gülden- 
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The estrangement which ensued between the two halves of 
the Empire, in consequence of this imbecile barbarity on the 
part of the eastern government, continued until the death of 
Arcadius on 1st May 408, after which event friendly relations 
were renewed between “the twin worlds” which constituted 
the Empire. | 

1 Socrates, vi. 23; Prosper Aquit. Chron. ad ann. 


CHAPTER IV 
STILICHO AND ALARIC 


THE fourth century has a dull and murky atmosphere about it, 
an atmosphere which hangs over the pages of Ammianus; 
the storm was brewing that was to change the face of 
Europe. The usurpation of Magnentius, the battle of Hadri- 
anople, the consulate of Merobaudes were foresigns of the 
storm that was to come, but it did not actually come until 
after the death of Theodosius the Great. We may perhaps 
say that it began with Alaric’s invasion of Greece. 

But we must not exaggerate the storm and conceive it as 
greater than it really was. The idea of the “wandering of 
the nations” and unproven speculations as to its connec- 
tion with tremendous movements in the heart of Asia—an 
hypothesis which is as superfluous as it is indemonstrable— 
have led to unhistorical notions as to the nature of the break- 
up of the Empire. The facts do not warrant us in looking at 
the German movements in the fourth and fifth centuries as 
anything more than a continuation of the old war on the 
frontiers (limites). 

We must understand clearly the form which the danger 
from the Germanic nations assumed. Three kinds of Germans 
must be distinguished—(1) the nations and tribes outside the 
Empire; (2) those settled within the Empire, such as the 
Visigoths settled by Theodosius I. in Illyricum and Thrace, and 
the Ostrogoths settled in Phrygia; (3) the Germans distributed 
throughout the Empire as soldiers or serfs, half or wholly 
Romanised, but with German sympathies, whom we already 
named semi-barbarians. All three classes of Germans contri- 
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buted to the dislocation of the Empire and the Germanisation 
of occidental Europe, and there is no greater mistake than to 
imagine that the Empire was suddenly overwhelmed by foreign 
hordes. In the third century it had been in imminent danger 
from the nations who bordered on the Rhine and the Danube, 
and it was again harassed in the fourth century, especially in 
the reign of Constantius. At the same time the dangers 
latent in the position of Germans in the Roman army became 
apparent in the revolt of Magnentius (350 A.D.) It has been 
remarked that the battle of Mursa, in which Constantius 
quelled that revolt, is a sort of anticipation of the battles of 
the fifth century. The danger arising from the settlements 
of German foederati displayed itself in a manner still more 
unequivocal by the disaster of Hadrianople in 378. The policy 
of Theodosius I., who was called the friend of the Goths, main- 
tained the integrity of the Empire during his own reign, but on 
his death, the dangers which were only averted by his personal 
ability, immediately appeared. Through these dangers, as we 
have seen, the eastern half of the Empire was safely steered ; 
_ on the other hand, the provinces of the western dynasty were 
dismembered, and developed into German kingdoms. It is not 
my purpose to go into all the details of this process of dis- 
memberment or of the history of the Emperors who reigned at 
Ravenna and Rome, but an outline of the chief facts is indis- 
pensable. Through all these facts a double process is observ- 
able. On the one hand, provinces are cut off from the 
Empire by Germans from without, who invade and take 
possession; on the other hand, the Empire is undermined 
within by the influence of half-Roman Germans or half-German 
Romans, like Stilicho, Aetius, and Ricimer. 


The career of Stilicho and Alaric’s invasions of Italy pre- 
sent themselves first to our view. Stilicho was absent in 
Rhactia in the latter months of 401 A.D., when Alaric, who 
occupied the double position—characteristic of this ambiguous 
epoch—of king of the West Goths and master of the soldiers 
in Illyricum, suddenly advanced with a large army to the 
Julian Alps and entered Italy. The causes which led him to 


: By the pass ad Pyrum near Hruds- dato was 18th November 401, for there 
chizza (Giildenpenning, p. 133); the can be no doubt that von Wietersheim 
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take this step are sufficiently clear, though they are not cate- 
gorically asserted. His relations to the government of New 
Rome, lately elated with having subdued a Germanic revolt, 
were not of an agreeable kind; to attempt to make himself an 
independent king of the Balkan peninsula would have been 
impracticable, for he could not have maintained such a position 
in the heart of the Roman Empire; and he became weary of a 
monotonous life, destitute of enterprise, in a land exhausted 
by plunder. With the Teutonic instinct to turn the face 
westwards, he determined to invade Italy. There was, how- 
ever, I believe, another element in the situation—the relation 
of Alaric to Stilicho. If my conjectures were right respecting 
an understanding between the two generals at Pholoe in 396 
A.D., Alaric was continually expecting Stilicho to carry out the 
execution of his design,’ while Stilicho was prevented by the 
revolt of Gildo and other affairs which demanded his attention. 
This will explain what may seem surprising, that Alaric waited 
so long (five years) inactive in Illyricum. At length—vwill- 
ing to wait no longer, and indignant at the delays of Stilicho, 
who was not sufficiently imbued with the illness that should 
have attended his ambition, and was probably also influenced 
by his wife Serena, who did not approve of his projects 2—he 
marched into Italy’ and thus placed himself in a position 
of hostility to his confederate. Stilicho hastened to protect the 
throne and kingdom of Honorius; the legions of Gaul and 
Britain were summoned to defend Italy. The Emperor, who was 
at Milan, proceeded, on Alaric’s approach, to Asti, and Alaric 
followed him into Liguria. At Pollentia, on the river Tanarus, 
a battle was fought on Easter Day (6th April 402), and Alaric, 
although perhaps he did not experience an absolute defeat, 
thought it prudent to make a truce and retire.‘ But as he 


was to gain, we only know that he was 


and others are right in following here 
to be made magister utriusque militiae. 


the Ravenna Chronicle and rejecting 


the date of Prosper (400). 

1 This is expressly stated by Zosimus 
(v. 26) who, however, omits the in- 
vasion of 402, and passes from 396 to 
405 as though Alaric had stayed all 
that time quiet in Epirus. His words 
nre: 7d wapd LZrerlxwvos dvdpeve 
ovvOnpa rodvse wis bv. The ctvOnua 
was Tp ‘Ovwplou Baotrelg rà év ‘Trduplors 
Ovn wdvra wpoodewat, with the help of 
Alaric. Of the advantages which Alaric 


3 Serena’s influence in this direction 
is expressly stated in respect to a later 
period (Zosimus, v. 29). 

3 Tho passage of Alaric into Italy is 
placed by Anon. Cuspin. in November 
401, but Prosper gives the date 400. 

4 O celebranda mihi cunctis Pollentia 
seclis! writes Claudian (de Bell. Get. 
635). The words of Prosper are, 
vehementer utriusque partis clade pug- 
natum est. As far as I understand, it 
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returned he attempted to surprise Verona, and Stilicho was 
obliged to attack him again. The army of the Goths was 
decimated by a noxious disease, and was entirely at Stilicho’s 
mercy, but he acted as he had acted before in the Pelopon- 
nesus, making a compact with Alaric and allowing him to 
withdraw to his Illyric provinces.! 

It was in the course of the year 402 that Honorius, influ- 
enced perhaps by the invasion of Alaric, established his home 
and court at Ravenna, and discarded the former imperial 
residences of Rome and Milan. This step was decisive for 
the history of Ravenna, which, but for the choice of Honorius, - 
would probably never have been the capital of the Ostrogothic 
sovereigns or the seat of the Exarchs. 

The years 403 and 404 passed peacefully enough away, 
but in 405 Stilicho was called upon to defend Italy against a 
vast invasion of German hordes, which had combined to plunder 
the land.? The invaders, who were perhaps half a million in- 
number—East Goths, Alans, Vandals, and Quadi—overran 
northern Italy. After some time they divided into three 
companies, of which one under Radagaisus besieged Florence. 
Stilicho seized the favourable moment and enclosed him in an 
inextricable position at Fiesole, where the Romans were able 
to massacre the barbarians at their pleasure. It is strange 
that we are not told what became of the other two companies. 

In 407 Stilicho at length made up his mind to strike the 
blow and occupy Illyricum. The unfriendly feeling which had 
arisen between the eastern and western courts on the subject 
of the treatment of John Chrysostom (sce p. 106) offered a 
ready pretext for a hostile movement. An edict was issued, 
at the instance of Stilicho, closing the ports of Italy to the 
ships of Arcadius’ subjects, and breaking off all intercourse 
between the two halves of the Empire.’ Stilicho and Alaric 
formed a plan to seize Illyricum and transfer it from the rule 
of Arcadius to that of Honorius; but it is hinted that the 


was a Victory for Stilicho in the same 


sense that the battle of the Catalaunian 
Plain was a victory for Aetius. Alaric, 
like Attila, was not defeated, in the 
strict sense, but his plans were do- 
feated ; he was disabled from proceed- 
ing further. 

4 Claudian apologises for Stilicho 


(de Bell. Get. 104), saying that care of 
Rome influenced him: tua cura coegit 
inclusis aperire fugam. ne pejor in arto 
sacvirel rabies venturae nuntia mortis. 

3 Paulinus, Vita Ambros. cap. 50; 
Augustine, de civ. Dei, v. 23; C. I. L. 
vi. 1196. 

3 Seo Codex Thendosianus, vii. 16, 1. 
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real purpose was to establish a separate dominion under 
Stilicho’s son, Eucherius. Stilicho was at Ravenna making 
preparations to join Alaric on the other side of the Adriatic, 
when a letter arrived from Honorius that Constantine, the 
general of Britain, had crossed over to Gaul and raised the 
standard of rebellion. A report also spread that Alaric was 
dead, and Stilicho’s design was thwarted when it seemed on 
the point of fulfilment. He was obliged to desist from the 
enterprise that had been so long deferred, and to repair to the 
presence of the Emperor at Rome to consult as to the measures 
to be taken against the tyrant Constantine. 

Of the tyrant Constantine I shall have more to say in 
another chapter, but we must observe here that this rebellion 
of the Britannic army signified an opposition to the influence 
of the foreigner Stilicho, and was specially directed against 
him, just as the revolt of Maximus had been aimed against 
Merobaudes. During the year 406 two tyrants had been 
elevated in Britain, but both, proving incompetent, were slain ; 
Constantine was their successor. What measures in the mean- 
time, one naturally asks, was Stilicho taking against these 
movements in Britain, which must soon spread to Gaul? They 
must have been known to him, and their significance appre- 
hended long before the passage of Constantine across the 
English Channel. The answer seems to be contained in a 
notice of Orosius and a notice of Prosper Tiro, which state 
that Stilicho solicited a mixed host of barbarians to cross the 
Rhine and enter Gaul at the end of the year 406.! Both 
these writers affirm as his motive that he wished to force the 
Emperor to bestow imperial rank upon his son Eucherius; but 
that can hardly have been the direct, though it may have been 
the indirect, cause. It seems probable that Stilicho wished to 
have his hands free for operations in Illyricum, and that he 
called the barbarians into Gaul that they might oppose the 
progress of the Britannic legions. He thought that once the 


1 Tho words of Orosius deserve to 
be quoted (vii. 38): gentes Alanorum 
Sucvorum Vandalorum ultro in arma 
sollicitans, cas interim ripas quwatere et 
pulsare Gallias voluit sperans quod et 
cxlorquere imperium genero posset in 
filium et barbarae gentes tam facile com- 
primi quam commoveri valerent. L. von 


Ranke, I think, has set these transac- 
tions in their true light ( Weltgeschichte, 
iv. 1, 258, 254). Tho edict which 
condemned Stilicho after his death 
confirms the charge—opes quibus ille 
usus est ad omnem ditandam inquictand- 
amque barbariem.—Cod. Theod. ix. 42, 
22. 
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barbarians had accomplished what he wished them to accom- 
plish, he would easily be able to crush them and drive them 
out, as he had crushed the army of Radagaisus. 

But Alaric, who was not dead, was deeply disappointed, 
and disdained to wait meekly for the convenience of Stilicho. 
He advanced to the frontiers of Italy at the Julian Alps, and 
loudly demanded compensation for the time he had wasted by 
waiting in Epirus and for the expenses of his march. Stilicho’s 
influence induced the Roman senate, which assembled to 
decide the matter (408 a.D.), to agree to Alaric’s demand, and 
pay compensation money to the amount of £180,000; but 
many were dissatisfied with Stilicho’s Germanising policy, and 
one senator bolder than the rest exclaimed, “That is not a 
peace ; it is a compact of thraldom.” Such, however, was the 
almost imperial power of the Emperor's father-in-law,! and such 
the awe in which he was held, that the rash speaker after the 
dissolution of the assembly deemed it prudent to seek refuge 
in a church. | 

Stilicho was not destined either to carry out his designs 
against the Balkan provinces of New Rome or to win the 
glory of suppressing the. new Constantine, the Emperor whom 
Gaul had accepted. There was a strong though secret opposi- 
tion to Stilicho in Italy; at any time a favourable moment 
might be seized to poison the ears or enlighten the eyes of 
Honorius respecting the designs of his father-in-law, on which 
an ugly interpretation might be placed. Even among the 
soldiers Stilicho’s popularity was by no means so established 
as to be secure. From an obscure passage in one of our 
authorities we can gather this at least, that a forensic friend of 
Stilicho, even while he and Honorius were yet at Rome in the 
early months of 408, foresaw the danger that awaited the 
general, and connected it—rightly as the event proved—with 
the spirit of the soldiers stationed at Ticinum.? 

Honorius was at Bononia, on his way from Ravenna to 
Ticinum, when the news reached him of his brother’s death 
(May 408). He entertained the idea of proceeding himself 

1 The marriage of Honorius and her sister Thermantia in 408, who 
Maria had been celebrated in 398. died in 415. 
Claudian had written a wanton epi- * Zosimus, v. 30, 4; the prophet 


thalamium; but the wife is said to was Justinianus. 
have died a virgin. Honorius married 3 Ib. 31, 1. 
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to Constantinople to set in order the affairs of the realm, 
which now devolved on a child of seven years; and he sum- 
moned Stilicho from Ravenna for consultation. Stilicho 
dissuaded him from this purpose, and undertook to proceed 
himself to New Rome, while he proposed to employ Alaric 
against the usurper Constantine, who ruled in Gaul. The 
death of Arcadius seemed to present to Stilicho an oppor- 
tunity for accomplishing his purposes without Alaric’s aid. 
But meanwhile a minister named Olympius was winning the 
ear of Honorius. ‘The Romans who hated Germans and Arians 
were weaving a web of destruction for the Vandal father-in- 
law of the Emperor; they accused him of treason; and 
on 23d August Stilicho was put to death at Ravenna. 
Many ministers were executed at the same time, as members 
of his party and privy to his treasonable designs.! His son 
Eucherius was slain soon afterwards, while his wife Serena 
was spared; but she was destined to be strangled a year 
later, by order of the Roman senate, for pagan impiety, 
while Alaric was besieging Rome. Thermantia, the wife 
of the Emperor, was put away because she was the 
daughter of Stilicho? It was stated definitely by Stilicho’s 
opponents that he aimed at winning the imperial purple for his 
son Eucherius,’ and the poet Claudian had hinted at a possible 
marriage between: the Emperor’s half-sister Galla Placidia and 
the son of Stilicho. I have already stated my opinion that 
this charge was in the main true, nor does it seem confuted 
by the mere fact—which may have been actually intended to 
disarm suspicion—that Eucherius was entrusted with in- 
significant posts by his father.‘ 

The relations between the eastern half and the western half 
of the Empire had been strained and often positively hostile 
during the reign of Arcadius ; or, I think, we should rather say 


1 Zosimus, v. 32, 4; Limenius, praet. 


2 Ib. 35, 3. Eucherius very nearly 
pref. of Gaul ; Chariobaudes, master of 


escaped his fate; for when he was 


soldiers in Gaul (both of them had fled 
to Italy before the tyrant Constantine); 
Vincentius, magister equitum pracsent- 
alis. Stilicho himself was magister utri- 
usque militiae. Sec note of Mendelssohn 
on thecited passage of Zosimus. Vincen- 
tius was succeeded by Turpilio, Stilicho 
by Varanes. Hericlinn; who slew Stili- 
cho, was appointed count of Africa. 
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slain Alaric was approaching Rome, 
and if the executioners had been n 
little slower he would have fallen into 
Alaric’s hands and been saved (ib. 
37, 4). 


3 Orosius, Hist. vii. 38 ; Zosimus, v. 
32, 1; Sozomen, ix. 4. 


4 Zosimus, v. 34, 7. 
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during the lifetime of Stilicho. The death of the great general 
changed the relations of the courts; concord and friendly 
co-operation succeeded coldness and enmity; and the law 
which excluded eastern commerce from western ports, passed 
by the influence of the “ public enemy” Stilicho, was rescinded. 
It is a mistake to attribute this to the death of Arcadius. If 
Arcadius had lived many years longer, the death of Stilicho 
would have been followed by the same result. This is evident 
if we reflect on the elements of the situation. In the realm 
of Arcadius the Roman spirit had triumphed and won the 
upper hand by the suppression of Gainas and Tribigild. In 
the realm of Honorius, on the contrary, the German interest 
predominated as long as Stilicho lived. Hence the two 
courts were discordant. But the fall of Stilicho was a 
triumph for the Roman party in Italy, and a cause of re- 
joicing for the court of Byzantium; he who was the obstacle 
to unity, he whose private ambition threatened an integral 
portion of the provinces ruled from New Rome, was removed, 
and the Empire was again for a time really as well as nomin- 
ally one. 

After Stilicho’s death, the new government, led by Olympius,! 
who was appointed master of offices, had two problems to face. 
How was Alaric, still threatening in Noricum, to be dealt with? 
and what measures were to be taken in regard to Constantine, 
the Emperor or tyrant of Gaul? Alaric promised to withdraw 
from Noricum to Pannonia if the balance of the sum of money 
promised by the senate, and as yet only partly paid, were 
delivered to him. With an unwise audacity the Emperor’s 
new advisers refused the proposal, and at the same time took 
no measures for defence. It would have been best to pay the 
money, but if they were determined to defy the Goth they 
should have taken steps to resist him, and (as a historian 
of that century suggested)? they might have enlisted a Goth 
named Sarus, an excellent warrior and a rival of Alaric, to 
oppose the entry of the latter into Italy. 

The king of the West Goths invaded Italy for the second 


1 Zosimus, v. 85. The chamberlain 2 Jb. 36. Zosimus (after Olympi- 
Deuterius and the scribe Peter, friends odorus) insists on the desire of Alaric 
of Stilicho, were beaten to death, because to come to terms. In these trans- 
they refused to make any revelations actions the obstinacy of Honorius was 
about the deceased general. a vital element. 
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time and marched straight to Rome,! without turning aside to 
besiege Ravenna, where Honorius resided sufficiently secure. 
It is related that a monk warned the invader not to turn 
his arms against the capital of the world, and that Alaric re- 
plied that he was irresistibly led thither, not by his own will but 
by a divine impulse ?; and the story is suitable to the solemnity 
of the moment. The German king laid siege to the eternal 
city. Reduced to extremities by famine,’ and even plague, the 
inhabitants of Rome, where there was still a strong pagan 
element, essayed the efficacy of heathen sacrifices; but they 
were at length compelled to make a hard peace with Alaric. 
Honorius and Olympius, however, still persisted in adopting 
the strange policy of defying the invader and not resisting him. 
But Olympius soon fell, through the hostility of a cabal of 
eunuchs, and the practorian prefect and Patrician, Jovius, 
succeeded to his influence® Other changes in the civil 
service and the military commands were made about the same 
time; after the death of Stilicho ministers rose and fell in 
rapid succession. Jovius was anxious to bring about a 
peace with Alaric, and was ready to make reasonable concessions ; 
and: for this purpose he appointed an interview with the Gothic 
king at Ariminum. Alaric demanded that the provinces of 
Venetia, Noricum, and Dalmatia’ should be ceded to himself 
and his people as a permanent abode, and that a certain annual 
supply of corn and money should be granted by the Emperor. 
In his letter to Honorius Jovius suggested that Alaric might 
relax the severity of these demands, if the rank of magister 


1 His route by Aquileia, Concor- 

dia, Altinum, Cremona (?), Bononia, 
Ariminum is described by Zosimus, v. 
37. 
2 Socrates, vii. 10. 
* It is mentioned that Laeta, the 
widow of the Emperor Gratian, and 
Tisamene her mother,alleviated the want 
by their distributions (ib. 39, 4). The 
siege took place in the last months of 
408. 

4 Olympius flcdto Dalmatia (Zosimus, 
v. 46, 1). Hoobtained power, however, 
once more, and was once more disgraced ; 
Constantius, tho husband of Placidia, 
cut off his cars and beat him to death. 
(Olympiodorus, fr. 8.) 

5 Ib. 47. Olympiodorus calls him 
Jovian. 


6€ Varanes, the magister peditum, had 
been deposed some time before, and 
Turpilio, the mag. equit., had succeeded 
him, while Vigilantius, tho count of 
the domestics, stopped into tho place of 
Turpilio, and Allobich (or Hellebich) 
succeeded Vigilautius as comes 
domesticorum., Turpilio was now 
banished on account of a military sedi- 
tion, and Valens, the other comes dom., 


‘succecded him, and in the following 


year (410) was clovated to tho rank of 
magister utriusque mililiac; IIolebich 
succeeded Vigilantius, who was a victim 
of the samo scdition as mag. cq. See 
Mendelssohn's noto on Zosimus, v. 
47, 2. 

7 Ib. 48, Beverlas Augdw kal Nwpixoùs 
kal AeAparlay. 
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utriusque militiae, which Stilicho had held, were conferred on him. 
But Honorius could not rise to the idea of granting to the 
barbarian Visigoth the post which had been held by the semi- 
barbarian Vandal; he decidedly refused either to confer the 
title or to grant the lands. It is interesting to note, however, 
that there was fora moment the possibility that a West Gothic 
kingdom might have been established to the north-east, instead 
of to the west of Italy. 

Jovius opened the answer of Honorius in the presence of 
Alaric and read it aloud. The German looked upon the refusal 
of the military command as a contumely to himself, and “ rising 
up in anger, ordered his barbarians to march to Rome to avenge 
the insult which was offered to himself and all his kin.” 

Here we have the Roman exclusiveness, manifested by the 
son of Theodosius, and the ambition of the German to win a 
place and recognition in the Empire, as the main elements of 
the situation; and the remarkable circumstance is that Alaric 
did not desire war, and that Honorius had no adequate forces 
to support his resistance.! 

Once more Alaric attempted to induce the Emperor to 
accept his proposals, and even offered more moderate terms. 
The bishop of Rome, which the Goths once more threatened, 
was, with other bishops,? sent as an envoy to Ravenna, if even 
yet the Emperor might pause ere he exposed the city which 
had ruled over the world for more than four hundred years to 
the ravages of barbarians, and allowed the magnificent edifices 
to be consumed by the fire of the foe. All that Alaric asked 
now was the province of Noricum on the Danube; he did not 
ask for Venetia nor yet for Dalmatia. Let Honorius assign the 
Goths Noricum, and grant them a certain sum of money and 
supplies of corn annually ; Italy would then be delivered from 
the invader. It is hard to sce why Honorius and his ministers 
declined to accept these terms, which, considering the situation, 
were moderate; but on this occasion Jovius, instead of ad- 
vising peace, which he had desired before, advised a firm refusal. 
It appears that Honorius had taken him to task for his dis- 
position to yield to Alaric at Ariminum, and that, fearing for 


1 Zosimus (v. 50) states that Hono- oxen. But of these Huns we hear 
rius called in 10,000 Huns, and im- nothing more. 
posed upon the Dalmatians the burden 2 Zosimus uses the plural rovs card 
of supplying them with corn, sheep, and mó éxtoxdwous. 
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his personal safety, he had rushed to the other extreme, and 
sworn, and made others swear, by the head of Honorius, to 
war to the death with Alaric. 

Having met with this new refusal, and perceiving that it 
was a hopeless aim to extort anything from the obstinacy and 
prejudice of the son of him who “ pacified the Goths,” Alaric 
marched to the walls of Rome, and called upon the citizens to 
side with him against the Emperor. When this invitation was 
refused, he seized the port and blockaded the eternal city for 
the second time. The corn stores of the city lay in the harbour, 
and Alaric threatened that if the Romans did not comply with 
his demand he would use them for his own army. The 
‘senate met, and, with the fear of famine before their eyes, 
yielded. 

Alaric’s purpose was to elect a new Emperor who should 
be more pliable than Honorius. He had selected the prefect 
of the city, Attalus, to play this somewhat undignified part; 
and Attalus was invested with the purple and crowned with 
the diadem. Alaric received the post of master of soldiers, 
which the legitimate Emperor had disdained to bestow on him; 
and Athaulf, his brother-in-law, was created count of the 
domestics. ° 

Nor was it merely to the Goths that a new Emperor was 
acceptable ; he was also welcome to the pagans ° and the Arians, 
who were numerous in the city on the Tiber and had suffered 
from the severe laws of the orthodox Honorius. One might 
say that the elevation of Attalus involved a twofold reaction 
against the established order of things; a reaction on the one 
hand against catholicism, an opposition on the other hand of 
the Teutonic to the Roman spirit. In fact the coalition of 
Alaric and Attalus was a repetition in a new form of the 
coalition of Arbogast and Eugenius. What saved the throne 
of Honorius was that the two factors of the coalition fell 
asunder, because they too were divided by the opposition of 
Roman to Teuton. 

It is worthy of remark that the situation in Gaul—which will 
bo described in another chapter—was determined by the same 
three elements as the situation in Italy, but these elements were 


1 See Zosimus, v. 61. 3 Attalus had becn once a pagan him- 
3 Sozomen, ix. 7. self ; Sozomen, ix. 9. 
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not adjusted in the same relations, In both countries the imperial 
authority was represented; in both countries there were tyrants or 
usurpers; and in both countries there were barbarians hostile to 
the imperial government. But in Gaul it was the tyrant against 
whom the legitimate Emperor prepared to contend; in Italy it 
was the Imperor against whom the tyrant prepared to contend. 
In Gaul the tyrant and the barbarians, Vandals, Suevians, and 
Alans, had originally been in opposition, and had come to 
terms, which left them independent of each other; in Italy the 
tyrant was the creation of the barbarian, and an opposition de- 
veloped itself afterwards. The watchword of the new Augustus 
who came from Britain had been opposition to German in- 
fluence ; the watchword of the new Augustus who arose at Rome 
was opposition to catholic intolerance. Constantine was the 
successor of Maximus; Attalus was the successor of Eugenius. 

Attalus created Lampadius,’ probably the same senator 
who had once exclaimed bravely in the senate house against the 
“compact of servitude” with Alaric, praetorian prefect of Italy, 
and a certain Marcian prefect of the city; Tertullus was elected 
as consul for the year 410. We are told that the inhabitants 
of Rome were in high spirits, because the new officers were 
well versed in the art of administration; only the rich house 
of the Anicii was vexed at the new order of things.? 

The first problem which presented itself to Attalus and 
Alaric was how they were to act in regard to Africa, which 
was held by Count Heraclian, an oflicer loyal to Ionorius, 
They were not safe as long as they did not possess the African 
provinces, on which Rome depended for her supplies of corn. 
Alaric advised that troops should be sent to seize the power in 
Africa by force; but Attalus would not consent, confident that 
he could win Carthage without fighting a battle. He appointed 
a certain Constans commander of the soldiers in Libya, and 
sent him thither with a small company of guards, while he 
prepared himself to march against Ravenna. 

Honorius was overwhelmed with terror at the tidings that 
a usurper had arisen in Italy, and that Rome had given her 
adhesion. He made ready ships in Classis, which, if it came to 
the worst, might bear him to the shelter of New Rome, and 


1 Zosimus, vi. 7. Valens, who had been general in Dalmatia, was created 
210.7 


magister militum. , 4. 
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sent messages to Attalus, proposing a division of the Empire.’ 
But Attalus had such high hopes that he would not consent to 
a compromise ; he agreed to allow the legitimate Caesar to retire 
to an island and end his days as a private individual. So 
probable did it seem that the tottering throne of Honorius would 
fall, and so bright the prospects of his rival, that the prae- 
torian prefect Jovius or Jovian, who had sworn eternal enmity 
to Alaric, went over to the camp or the palace of the usurper. 
The policy of Jovius was ever, when he adopted a new cause, 
to carry it to a further extreme than any one else. From 
wishing to make large concessions to Alaric, he had rebounded 
to the position of refusing to make even small concessions; 
and now, when he joined the side of Attalus, he went further 
than Attalus in hostility to Honorius, and recommended that 
the Emperor, when he was dethroned, should be deformed by 
bodily mutilation.” But for this proposal Attalus is said to 
have chidden him; Attalus knew not then that it was to be his 
own fate hereafter. 

Attalus and his master of soldiers advanced upon Ravenna, 
and it seemed probable that Honorius would flee. But at this 
juncture the eastern came to the assistance of the western 
government, and Anthemius, the praetorian prefect of the East, 
sent about four thousand soldiers to Ravenna. With these 
Honorius was able to secure the city of the marshes against 
the hostile army, and await the result of the operations of 
Constans, Attalus’ emissary in Africa. If Heraclian maintained 
the province loyally against the usurper, the war might be pro- 
secuted in Italy against Alaric and Attalus ; if, on the other 
hand, Africa accepted a change of rule, Honorius determined 
to abandon the position.® 


The news soon arrived that 


1 Several embassies passed between 
Attalus and Honorius (Olympiodorus, 
fr. 13). Besides Jovius, Valens mag. 
utr. mil., Potanius the quaestor, and 
Julian primicerius notariorum, were 
employed as envoys. Attalus created 
Jovius patrician (ib.) ; according to tho 
text of Zosimus he created him praet. 
pref., but that post he had alrealy 
giren to Lampadius. Zosimus drew 

is facts from Olympiodorus, and here 
I suspect a slight omission in the text 
has produced the- confusion ; the word 


Constans had been slain. At 


marpixıos has probably fallen out. Read 
(vi. 8, 1) ToBcos ò THs avAts Orapxos 
[warplxcos] wapd’Arrddov xabeorapévos. 
Botween the somewhat similar letters 
wapxos and rapa on cither side, it might 
easily have been omitted. 


2 So Olympiodorus, followed by Soz- 
omen (ix. 8) and Zosimus. Philostor- 
gius, however (xii. 3), attributes the 
a of acroleriasm to Attalus him- 
self. 


3 Zosimus, vi. 8. 
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this point, the latent opposition between the ideas of Attalus 
and the ideas of Alaric began to assert itself. Alaric wished to 
send an army to Africa; and Jovius supported the policy in a 
speech to the Roman senate. But neither the senate nor Attalus 
were disposed to send an army of barbarians against a Roman | 
province; such a course seemed indccent'—unworthy of Rome. 

Jovius, the shifty Patrician, seems to have decided, on 
account of the failure in Africa, to desert his allegiance to 
Attalus, and return to his allegiance to Honorius; and he 
attempted to turn Alaric away from his league with the 
Emperor whom he had created. But Alaric would not yet 
throw off his allegiance. He had said that he was resolved to 
persist in the blockade of Ravenna until he had taken it, but 
the new strength which Honorius had obtained from Byzantium 
seems to have convinced him that it would be futile to con- 
tinue the siege. He marched through the Aemilia, receiving 
or extorting from the cities acknowledgment of .the Empire of 
Attalus, and failing to take Bononia, which held out for 
Honorius, passed on to Liguria, to force that province also to 
accept the tyrant. 

Attalus meanwhile returned to Rome, which he found in a 
sad plight. Count Heraclian had stopped the transport of corn 
and oil from the granary of Italy, and Rome was reduced to 
such extremities of starvation, that some one cried in the circus, 
Pretium impone carni humanae, “ Set a price on human flesh.” ° 
The senate was now desirous to carry out tho plan which it 
had rejected with Roman dignity before, and send an anny 
of barbarians to Africa; but the Princeps again refused to 
consent to such a step, as he had formerly refused when it 
was proposed by Alaric. 

Accordingly Alaric determined to pull down the tyrant 
whom he had set up; he had found that in Attalus, as well 
as in Honorius, the Roman temper was firm, and that he too 
was keenly conscious that the Visigoths were only barbarians. 
Near Ariminum Attalus was discrowned and divested of the 
purple robe with ceremonious solemnity; but Alaric provided 
for his safety, and retained him in his own camp.’ 


1 Zosimus, vi. 9, dels mpòs adriv 3 Along with his son Ampelius 
[the senate] drperĵ Twa phuara. (Zb. 12). i 
1b. 11. 
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It now seemed that Alaric might approach Honorius again 
with better chance of a satisfactory adjustment; and he 
marched in the direction of Ravenna. At this juncture the 
Goth Sarus, a brave warrior, appears upon the scene. With 
three hundred men he had stationed himself in the Picentine 
territory, and held aloof from the two contending parties. Ac- 
cording to one writer,’ he now attacked the Goths of Alaric or 
Athaulf, because he wished to prevent the conclusion of peace ; 
according to another writer,? he was not the attacker, but the 
attacked. Whichever of the two accounts be true, his accession 
to the side of the Emperor seems to have induced Honorius to 
continue in his implacable hostility to Alaric.’ 

It was in August 410 that Alaric marched upon Rome for 
the third time, but now he occupied it without resistance. It 
is not clear how far this occupation was due to an unfriendly 
attitude on the part of Honorius ; events may have intervened 
between the battle with Sarus and the march on Rome of 
which we are ignorant. The eternal city was surrendered to 
the pillage of the soldiers; but it was confessed that respect 
was shown for churches, and that the “immanity” of the bar- 
barians was softened by the veneration which christian things 
inspired. Alaric then proceeded to southern Italy with the 
purpose of crossing to Africa, and relieving Italy from the 
pressure of famine. If Alaric had succeeded in this enterprise 
and returned to Italy, that peninsula might have been the 
seat of a West Gothic kingdom, almost a hundred years 
before it became the seat of an East Gothic kingdom. But 
Alaric died in Bruttiif before the year was over, at Con- 
sentia, and the Goths laid his body in the bed of the river 


1 Sozomon, ix. 9. 4 St. Augustine, de civ. Dei, Lib. i. cap. 


? Zosimus, vi. 13. Cf. Olympiodorus, T: 


fr. 3, roĉrov dri Pwpyaioe hruploavro ĝe’ 
ExOpas 'Aħaplxp bvra dowoviov éxOpdy 
*AAdpixor éroujoayro. 


3 Philostorgius, xii. 3, says that Al- 
aric’s proposals wero rejected through 
tho influence of Sarus. Philostorgius, 
however, makes the wrong statement 
that Sarus succeeded Stilicho as ma- 
gister utriusque militiae (cf. Mendels- 
sohn’s note on Zosimus, vi. 9) ; and this 
may lead us to question his other state- 
ments about Sarus, when they are un- 
supported. 


“ quod autem more novo factum est, 
quod inusitata rerum facie immanitas 
barbara tam mitis apparuit, ut amplis- 
simae basilicae explendae populo cui 
parceretur eligerentur et decernerentur, 
ubi nemo feriretur, etc... . hoc Christi 
nomini, hoc Christiano tempori tribuen- 
dum quisquis non videt caecus” (cf. 
cap. 1). He comes back to tho subject 
in iii, 29, and contrasts the invasions 
of the Gauls. 

5 Orosius states that ships of Alaric, 
when he attempted to cross to Sicily, 
were wrecked in tho Straits (Hist. vii. 
43). 
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Bucentus. His work had been accomplished; he had not 
himself entered in to possess, but he had prepared the way 
for a Visigothic kingdom, which was to arise, not in Illyricum, 
where he had sojourned so long, not in Italy, nor yet in Africa, 
but in a country where Alaric had never trodden. Alaric 
might be called the Moses of the Visigoths; he guided them 
on their wanderings until they came in sight of the promised 
land which he was not destined to enjoy himself. 


CHAPTER V 
THEODOSIUS II AND MARCIAN 


Wuen Arcadius died in 408, his son Theodosius was only 
eight years old. Anthemius acted as protector of the Empire, 
and apparently also as guardian of the young prince until 414, 
and the measures which were passed during these six years 
exhibit an intelligent and sincere solicitude for the welfare of 
the people and the correction of abuses. At the same time 
a better understanding subsisted between the court of New 
Rome and the court of Ravenna, due partly to the death of 
Arcadius and partly to that of Stilicho, who was executed in 
the same year. As a result of the new mode of palatial life, 
the influence of women as well as the influence of eunuchs 
made itself felt. The keynote of this new departure was struck 
by Eudoxia, the first wife of a Roman Emperor who received 
the title Augusta, a novelty to which the court of Honorius 
objected ; and throughout the whole space of the fifth and sixth 
centuries we meet remarkable ladies of the imperial house 
playing a prominent part. The daughters of Eudoxia formed 
a great contrast to their mother, and the court of Theodosius I. 
was very different from that of Arcadius. The princesses 
Pulcheria, Arcadia, and Marina, and the young Emperor, in- 
herited the religious temperament of their father, with which 
Pulcheria combined her grandfather’s strength of character. 
The court, as a contemporary says, assumed the character of 
a cloister. The singing of hymns, pious practices, and charit- 
able works were the order of the day, and the Patriarch Atticus 


1 Socrates, vii. 1. For the children ofthe house of Theodosius. Theodosius 
of Arcadius, sce the genealogical table II was born 10th April 401. 
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acted as a spiritual adviser. But religion was accompanied 
with culture; Theodosius was a student of natural science, 
and from his skill in writing received the name of Kalli- 
graphos. 

In 414 Pulcheria was created Augusta, and assumed the 
regency in the name of her brother, who was two years younger 
than herself. Shesuperintended and assisted in his education ; 
she supported by her countenance the reforming spirit of the 
senate, and protected her brother from falling under the in- 
fluence of intriguing court officials, to which his weak character 
would easily have rendered him a prey. This was the import 
of Pulcheria’s political position. She resolved to remain a 
virgin, and influenced her sisters to form the same de- 
termination, in which they were confirmed by their friend 
Atticus, who is said to have written a book for them on the 
subject of virginity. 

In 421 a new element was introduced into the monastic 
court life by the marriage of the Emperor with Athenais. The 
story of the Athenian girl who became the Empress Eudocia 
is well known. She was the daughter of Leontius, a philo- 
sopher and a pagan, and was by him instructed in all pagan 
learning. After the death of her father she sought refuge in 
Constantinople (418) from her brothers, who were less than 
kind, and the beauty and learning of the girl, dedicated to 
Athene, won the patronage of Pulcheria, who chose her as 
a suitable bride for her brother.’ The marriage was followed 
by the birth of a daughter, Eudoxia (named after the late 
Empress), who afterwards became the wife of Valentinian III, 
and in 423 Eudocia was proclaimed Augusta. She had em- 
braced Christianity before her marriage, and she wrote religious 
poetry; but she always retained some pagan leanings, and we 
may be sure that, when her influence began to assert itsclf, the 
strict monastic character of the court was considerably modi- 
fied, and that breaches with Pulcheria were not infrequent, as 
both ladies had decided characters. The early undivided alle- 
giance of Theodosius to his sister was gone; by degrees it was 
felt that there were two not necessarily united powers in the 


1 The modern parallel is Sophia of Pierre le Grand, cap. v.) Gregorovius 
Russia marrying her brother Ivan toa has made Athenais the subject of a 
beautiful young Siberian named Solti- historical monograph. 
kof (Voltaire, Histoire de Russie sous 
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palace; and of this feeling intriguing courtiers or churchmen 
would not be slow to take advantage. The dissension showed 
itself clearly in the Nestorian controversy. 

When we read the chronicles of the reign of Theodosius II, 
we at first receive the impression that it was a period of few 
important events, though set with curious stories. The inva- 
sions of Attila and the general council of Ephesus are the 
only facts which seem to stand out prominently in the 
chronicles, while they are full of stories and interesting traits 
which attract the imagination, such as the life of Athenais, the 
martyrdom of Hypatia, the monastic life of the imperial votaries 
Pulcheria and her sisters, the story of the waking of the seven 
sleepers—the young saints who in the reign of Decius had 
fallen asleep in a cave. But on further study we come to the 
conclusion that it was a period of capital importance,—a period 
in which the Empire was passing a vital crisis. 

To an unprejudiced observer in the reign of Arcadius it 
might have seemed that the Empire in its eastern parts was 
doomed to a speedy decline. One possessed of the insight of 
Synesius might have thought it impossible that it could last 
for eight hundred years more when he considered the threaten- 
ing masses of barbarians who environed it, the corruption and 
divisions of the imperial court, the oppression of the subjects, 
and all the evils which Synesius actually pointed out. For 
with the beginning of the fifth century a critical time ap- 
proached for the whole Empire. At the end of the same 
century we find that while the western half had been found 
wanting in the day of its trial, the eastern half had passed the 
crisis and all the dangers successfully ; we find strong and 
prudent Emperors ruling at New Rome, disposed to alleviate 
the burdens of the subjects, and in the court a different atmo- 
sphere from that of the days of Arcadius. 

Now the significance of the reign of Theodosius II is that 
it was the transition from the court of Arcadius to the court of 
the steady reforming Emperors in the latter half of the century, 
and it partook of both characters. This double-sidedness is its 
peculiarity. Theodosius was weak, like his father, but he was 
not so weak, and he seems to have profited more by his educa- 
tion. The senate struggles with effect against irresponsible 
officialism, and although we hear that there was venality and 
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corruption in the days of Pulcheria,! a great improvement is in. 
progress. In the chronicles we do not hear much about the 
senate, everything is attributed to Pulcheria or Theodosius ; but 
the words of Socrates that the Emperor was much beloved “ by 
the senate and people” are significant, and there is no doubt 
that the much-lauded wisdom of Pulcheria’s regency consisted 
in the wisdom of the senate which she supported. And 
although towards the close of the reign eunuchs had power, the 
ground gained by the senate was not lost; the spirit of its 
administration and the lines of its policy were followed by the 
succeeding Emperors, and it guided the State safely throngh a 
most momentous period which proved fatal to the integrity of 
the western provinces. 

As has been already stated, the guidance of the State 
through this critical period following the death of Arcadius 
devolved upon the praetorian prefect Anthemius,? and was 
successfully performed by him. A new treaty was made which 
secured peace on the Persian frontier; it was agreed that 
Roman merchants were not to travel farther east than Artaxata 
and Nisibis, nor Persian merchants farther west than Callinicum. 
An invasion of Lower Moesia by Uldes, the king of the Huns 
who had executed Gainas, seemed at first serious and menacing, 
but was successfully tided over. In words worthy of his 
successor Attila, Uldes boasted that he could subdue the whole 
earth or even the sun. He captured Castra Martis, but as he 
advanced against Thrace he was deserted by a large multitude 
of his followers, who joined the Romans in driving their king 
beyond the Danube. An immense horde of Scyri were in 
Uldes’ host, and so many were taken prisoners that the 
government had some trouble in disposing of them. They 
were given to large landowners to be employed as serfs (coloni) 
in Asia, not in Thrace or Illyricum. In order to prevent 
future invasions of Huns or other barbarians, Anthemius pro- 
vided for the improvement of the fleet stationed on the Danube ; 
a large number of new ships were built to protect the borders 
of Moesia and Scythia, and the old crafts were repaired.’ 


1 Eunapius, fr. 87. torian prefect and consul, in 408 he 
2 Anthemius was the grandson of was made a Patrician. Gildenpenning 
Philippus, who was praet. pref. in gives an excellent and detailed account 
346. In 400 he held the oflice of comes of his administration. : 
sacrarum laryitionum, in 404 he was 3 Sozomen, Hist. Ecc. ix. 5. 
magister oficiorum, in 405 he was prae- t Cod. Theod. vii. 1 (28th January 
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Of the other acts of “the great Anthemius” we may men- 
tion that he strengthened the capital, which tended to stretch 
beyond the wall of Constantine, by a new wall (413), and 
that he made provision for the more efficient transportation of 
the corn supplies from Alexandria to Constantinople? He 
also took measures to revive the prostrate condition of the 
Illyrian provinces, which through the protracted presence of 
Alaric and his Visigoths had been reduced to a state of defence- 
lessness and misery.® 

One of the men who held a distinguished position in this 
reign, and was highly characteristic of the epoch in many ways, 
was Cyrus of Panopolis. A poet, like his fellow-townsman 
Nonnus, a student of art and architecture, a “Greek ” in faith, he 
was penetrated with thoroughly Hellenic instincts ; and when 
it is remarked that the Empire was beginning to assume in the 
Kast a Greek complexion in the reign of Theodosius II, “ the 
first Greek Emperor,”* it is often forgotten that Cyrus had a 
great deal to do with this, and was in fact the chief leader of 
the movement. He was prefect of the city for many years, 
and he used to issue decrees in Greek, an innovation for which 
a writer of the following century expressly blames him. His 
prefecture was very popular and long remembered at Constanti- 
nople, for he built or restored many buildings and improved 
the illumination of the town, so that the people enthusiastically 
cried on one occasion in the circus, “ Constantine built the city 
but Cyrus renewed it.” This popularity made the prefect an 
object of suspicion, and his fall soon followed, his paganism 
furnishing a convenient ground for accusation. By a sort of 
irony he was compelled to take orders and made bishop of 


Cotyacum in Phrygia. His 


412). Tho Danube boats were called 
lusoriae, For the Scyri, seo Cod. Theod. 
v. 4, 3. 

1 The towers of the novus murus are 
mentioned in Cod. Theod. xv. 1, 51 (cf. 
Socrates, Hist. Ecc. vii. 1). It is inter- 
esting to find a reference in an inscrip- 
tion (Corp. Ins. Lat. iii. 2, 739)— 

Portarum valido firmavit omine muros 

Pusaeus magno non minor Anthemio. 

3 The responsibility was transferred 
from the navicularii, or naval collegia, 
to the summatcs of the fleets, whose 
recompense for their trouble was in- 
creased by the addition of a mercedula. 


first sermon, which his mali- 


The island of Carpathus was tho half- 
way station between Alexandria and 
Byzantium, and thus the caro of the 
corn supplies devolved conjointly on 
the prefect of the city, the prefect of 
Egypt, and the pracses insularum. 

3 Compare Cod. Theod. xii. 1, 177. 

* Julian might also claim this title, 
but although a Greek in sympathies, he 
was in many ways more Roman than 
Greck. 

5 It strikes one as a very curious 
thing that an undisguised pagan should 
be not only compelled to take orders 
but appointed to a bishopric, as a sort 
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cious congregation forced him to preach against his will on 
Christmas Day, is delectable, and shows the readiness of the 
man :— 

“ Brethren, let the birth of God, our Saviour, Jesus Christ be honoured 


by silence, because he was conceived in the holy virgin through hearing 
only. To the Word itself be glory for ever and ever, Amen.” l 


The two most important acts of Theodosius were the founda- 
tion of a university at Constantinople and the compilation of 
the code called after his name. The inauguration of the 
university was an important measure for Byzantine life, and 
indicates the enlightenment of Theodosius’ reign. It was 
intended to supersede the university of Athens, the head- 
quarters of paganism—with which, however, the government 
preferred not to interfere directly—and thereby to further the 
cause of Christianity. This negative effect was expected, and 
did to a certain extent follow. The Latin language was repre- 
sented by ten grammarians or philologists and three rhetors, the 
Greek likewise by ten grammarians, but by five rhetors or 
sophists ; one chair of philosophy was endowed and two chairs 
of jurisprudence. Thus the Greek language had two more 
chairs than the Latin, and this fact may be cited as marking a 
stage in the Graecisation of the eastern half of the Roman 
Empire. 

In the year 429 Theodosius determined to form a collec- 
tion of all the constitutions issued by the “ renowned Constan- 
tine, the divine Emperors who succeeded him, and ourselves.” 
The new code was to be drawn up on the model of thie 
Gregorian and Hermogenian codes, and the execution of the 
work was entrusted to a commission of nine persons, among 
whom was Apelles, professor of law at the new university. In 
438 the work was completed and published, but during the 
intervening years the members of the commission had changed ; 


of punishment ; and that such a mea- 
sure was not considered an insult to the 
Church. Gregorovius says that he 
was perhaps made bishop of Cotyaeum 
“ weil die dortige Christengemeinde in 
dem Rufe stand vier ihrer Bischöfe um- 

ebracht zu haben ” (Adhenais, p. 198). 
For laws concerning the pagans, see 
Cod. Theod. xvi. 10. Lex 24 of this 
title is a law of toleration (423 A.D.) 


commanding Christians not to dare to 
attack Juducis ac paganis in quicte 
degentibus—religionis auctoritate abusi. 
May we attribute this to Eudocia’s in- 
fluence } 

1 This sermon is preserved by John 
Malalas. I have corrected the text by 
a change of punctuation ; rap0évy evi- 
dently ends a period, and I suspect re 
should be inserted before Adyy. 
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of the eight who are mentioned in the edict which accompanied 
the final publication only two, Antiochus and Theodorus, were 
among the original workers, and a constitution of 435, which 
conferred full powers on the committee for the consummation 
of the work, mentions sixteen compilers, contextores. 

The new codex was issued conjointly by Theodosius and 
Valentinian, and it impressed a sort of seal on the unity of the 
Empire (15th February 438). The visit of the younger 
Emperor to Constantinople on the occasion of his marriage with 
Eudoxia facilitated this co-operation. On 23d December of 
the same year, at a mecting of the senate of Old Rome, the 
code which had been drawn up by the lawyers of New Rome 
was publicly recognised, and an official account of the proceed- 
ings on that occasion—gesta in senatu Urbis Romae de recipi- 
endo Codice Theodosiano—may still be read. The praetorian 
prefect and consul of the year, Anicius Acilius Glabrio 
Faustus, spoke as follows :— 


“ The felicity of the eternal Emperors proceeds so far as to adorn with 
the ornaments of peace those whom it defends by warfare. Last year 
when we loyally attended the celebration of the most fortunate of all cere- 
monies, and when the marriage had been happily concluded, the most 
sacred Prince, our Lord Theodosius, was fain to add this dignity also to 
his world, and ordered the precepts of the laws to be collected and drawn 
up in a compendious form of sixteen books, which he wished to be con- 
secrated by his most sacred name. Which thing the eternal Prince, our 
Lord Valentinian, approved with the loyalty of a colleague and the affec- 
tion of a son.” 


And all the senators cried out in the usual form, “ Well 
spoken!” (nove diserte, vere diserte). But instead of following 
the course of the gesta in the Roman senate house, it will be 
more instructive to read the imperial constitution which intro- 
duced the great code to the Roman world. 


““The Emperors Theodosius and Valentinian, Augusti, to Florentius, 
Praetorian Prefect of the East. 

“ Our clemency has often been at a loss to understand the cause of the 
fact, that, when so many rewards are held out for the maintenance of arts 
and (liberal) studies, so few are found who are endowed with a full know- 
ledge of the Civil Law, and even they so seldom ; we are astonished that 
amid so many whose faces have grown pale from late lucubrations hardly 
one or two have attained to sound and complete learning. 

“When we consider the enormous multitude of books, the diverse 
modes of process and the difficulty of legal cases, and further the huge 

VOL. I K 
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mass of imperial constitutions, which hidden as it were under a veil! of 
gross mist and darkness precludes men’s intellects from gaining a know- 
ledge of them, we feel that we have met a real need of our age, and dis- 
pelling the darkness have given light to the laws by a short compendium. 
We selected noble men of approved faith, lawyers of well-known learning ; 
and clearing the interpretation of all difficulties, we have published the 
constitutions of our predecessors (lit. back Emperors), so that men may 
no longer have to await formidable Responses from expert lawyers as from 
an inner shrine, when it is really quite plain what action is to be adopted 
in suing for an inheritance, or what is to be the weight of a donation. 
These details, unveiled by the assiduity of the learned, have been brought 
into open day under the radiant splendour of our name. 

“Nor let those to whom we have consigned the divine secrets of our 
heart imagine that they have obtained a poor reward. For if our mind’s 
eye rightly foresees the future, their names will descend to posterity linked 
with ours. 

“Thus having wiped away the cloud of volumes, on which many 
wasted their lives and explained nothing in the end, we establish a com- 
pendious knowledge of the Imperial constitutions since the time of the 
divine Constantine, and allow no one after the first day of next January 
to use any authority in the practice of law except these books which bear 
our name and are kept in the sacred bureaux. None of the older Em- 
perors however has been deprived of his eternity, the name of no issuer 
of a constitution has fallen to the ground; nay rather they enjoy a bor- 
rowed light in that their august decrees are aseociated with us. The glory 
of the originators, duly refined (filed), remains and will remain for ever ; 
nor has any brilliance passed thereby to our name except the light of 
brevity (nist lux sola brevitatis). 

“And though the undertaking of the whole work was due to our 
auspicious initiation, we nevertheless deemed it more worthy of the impe- 
rial majesty (magis imperatorium) and more illustrious, to put envy to 
flight and allow the memory of the authors to survive perennially. It 
is enough and more than enough to satisfy our consciences, that we have 
unveiled the laws and redeemed the works of our ancestors from the injury 
of obscurity. l 

“To this we add that henceforward no constitution can be passed in 
the West (in partibus occidentis) or in any other place, by the unconquer- 
able Emperor, the son of our clemency, the everlasting Augustus, Valen- 
tinian, or possess any validity, except the same by a divine pragmatica be 
communicated to us. 

“The same precaution is to be observed in the acts which are promul- 
gated by us in the East (per Orientem) ; and those are to be condemned as 
spurious which are not recorded in the Theodosian Code, excepting special 
documents in the official bureaux. 

“It would be a long tale to relate all that has been contributed to the 
completion of this work by the labours of Antiochus, the all-sublime ex- 
prefect and consul ; by the illustrious Maximin, ex-quaestor of our palace, 


1 Sub alto crassae demersa caliginis et obscuritatis vallo. I read velo, compare 
below revelatis legibus. 
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eminent in all departments of literature; by the illustrious Martyrius, 
count and quaestor, the faithful interpreter of our clemency ; by Sperantiuas, 
Apollodorus, and Theodore, all respectable men and counts of our sacred 
consistory ; by the respectable Epigenes, count and magister memoriae ; 
by the respectable Procopius, count, formerly magister libellorum. These 
men may be compared to any of the ancients. 

“Tt remains, O Florentius, most dear and affectionate relation, for your 
illustrious and magnificent authority, whose delight and constant practice 
is to please Emperors, to cause the decrees of our August Majesty to come 
to the knowledge of all peoples and all provinces. 


“Date 15 February at Constantinople” (438). 


We have already referred to the fact that a marriage was 
arranged between the young princess Eudoxia and the youthful 
Emperor, Valentinian III, her second cousin. It was cele- 
brated in 437 at Constantinople, whither the bridegroom came 
for the occasion. After the departureof her daughter the Empress 
probably felt lonely, and she undertook, in accordance with her 
husband's wishes, a pilgrimage to Jerusalem to return thanks to 
the Deity for the marriage of their daughter. In this decision 
they seem to have been confirmed by a saintly lady of high reputa- 
tion, Melana by name, a Roman of noble family, who had been 
forced into a marriage repugnant to her, and had afterwards, 
along with her husband, whom she converted to Christianity, 
taken up her abode at first in the land of Egypt, where she 
founded monastic houses, and then at Jerusalem. She had 
visited Constantinople to see her uncle Volusian, whom she con- 
verted before his death, and, moving in the most exalted society 
of the capital, she exercised considerable influence even over the 
Emperor and his household. The journey of Eudocia to Jeru- 
salem (in spring 438) was marked by her visit to Antioch, 
where she created a great effect by the elegant Greek oration 
which she delivered, posing rather as one trained in Greek 
rhetoric and animated with Hellenic traditions and proud of 
her Athenian descent, than as a pilgrim to the great christian 
shrine. Although there was a large element of theological 
bigotry both in Antioch and in Alexandria, yet in both these 
cities there was probably more appreciation of Hellenic style 
and polish than in Constantinople. The last words of Eudocia’s 
oration brought down the house—a quotation from Homer, 


Derepys yevens Te Kat aipatos evxopat elvat 


“I boast that I am of your race and blood.” The city that 
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hated and mocked the Emperor Julian and his pagan Hellenism 
loved and féted the Empress Eudocia with her christian Hel- 
lenism ; a golden statue was erected to her in the curia and 
one of bronze in the museum. Her interest in Antioch took a 


practical form, for she induced Theodosius to erect a new 


basilica, restore the thermae (hot baths), extend the walls, and 
bestow other marks of favour on the city. 

Eudocia’s visit to Aelia Capitolina, as Jerusalem was called, 
brings to the recollection the visit of Constantine’s mother 
Helena, one hundred years before, and, although Christianity 
had lost some of its freshness in the intervening period, it must 
have been a strange and impressive experience for one whose 
youth was spent amid the heathen memories and philosophers’ 
gardens of Athens, and who in New Rome, with its museums 
of ancient art and its men of many creeds, had not been entirely 
weaned from the ways and affections of her youth, to visit, 
with all the solemnity of an exalted christian pilgrim, a city 
whose memories were typically and diametrically opposed to 
Hellenism, a city whose monuments were the bones and relics 
of saints.) It was probably only this ideal side that came 
under Eudocia’s notice; for Jerusalem at this period was a 
strange mixture of idealism with gross realism—it was double 
in character as it was double in name. The christian remini- 
-scences which affected Eudocia were the rich hangings in a 
more than-homely house; epicurism and lust made it “more 
like a tavern or a brothel than a graced palace.” We are told 
by an ecclesiastical writer of the age that it was more depraved 
than Gomorrah ; and the fact that it was a garrison town had 
something to do with this depravity. 


The fall of Eudocia took place soon after her return, but 
although a circumstantial story is told about it, historians are 
all inclined to treat it as a legend, and the matter seems shrouded 
in impenetrable obscurity. It is best to relate the story in the 
words of the earliest chronicler who records it.? 


1 Of the relics which she received herself, and in later times St. Peter 
(the bishop of Jerusalem plied a trade ad vincula), where it is still preserved. 
in relics), especially remarkable were Gregorovius brings out very well the 
the chains with which Herod gyved psychological element in Eudocia’s visit 
Peter. One of these she gave to her to Aelia. 
daughter Eudoxia, who founded a 2 John, Malalas, Bk. xiv. p. 356, ed. 
church in Rome (called originally after Bonn. 
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“It so happened that as the Emperor Theodosius was proceeding to 
the church in sanctis theophaniis, the master of offices, Paulinus, being 
indisposed on account of an ailment in his foot, remained at home and 
made an excuse. But a certain poor man brought to Theodosius a Phry- 
giatic apple, of enormously large size, and the Emperor was surprised at 
it, and all his court (senate). And straightway the Emperor gave 150 
nomismata to the man who brought the apple, and sent it to Eudocia 
Augusta ; and the Augusta sent it to Paulinus, the master of offices, as 
being a friend of the Emperor. But Paulinus, not being aware that the 
Emperor had sent it to the Empress, took it and sent it to the Emperor 
Theodosius, even as he entered the Palace. And when the Emperor received 
it he recognised it and concealed it. And having called Augusta, he 
questioned her, saying, ‘Where is the apple that I sent you?’ And she 
said, ‘I ate it? Then he caused her to swear the truth by his salvation, 
whether she ate it or sent it to some one ; and she sware, ‘I sent it unto 
no man but ate it.’ And the Emperor commanded the apple to be brought 
and showed it to her. And he was indignant against her, suspecting that 
she was enamoured of Paulinus and sent him the apple, and denied it And 
on this account Theodosius put Paulinus to death. And the Empress 
Eudocia was grieved, and thought herself insulted, for it was known 
everywhere that Paulinus was slain on account of her, for he was a very 
handsome young man, And she asked the Emperor that she might go to 
the holy places to pray ; and he allowed her. And she went down from 
Constantinople to Jerusalem to pray.” 


Gregorovius remarks that Eudocia’s apple of Phrygia eludes _ 
criticism as completely as Eve’s apple of Eden, but perhaps 
both may be explicable as having arisen from the language 


of oriental metaphor.! 


1 In regard to the famous story of the 
apple, whose oriental colour—it has a 
parallel in the Arabian Nights—makes 
1t seem suspicious, so that it is generally 
rejected as a legend, it must be remarked 
that there is nothing intrinsically im- 
possible or even improbable in it, and 
the fact that it is first related by a writer 
who at the earliest lived in the seventh 
century—though it is plainly alluded 
to by Evagrius—is really no evidence 
against it, as of fifth century historians 
only fragments remain to us. The 

uestion is, did Evagrius and Malalas 
deriv their knowledge of it from Pris- 
cus (or a writer of that time) or from 
oral tradition? If Priscus related it, 
we should be bound to accept it: but 
if Priscus had related it, it is almost 
certain that Evagrius would not have 
rejected it as untrue, for Priscus’ au- 
thority as to the events at Theodosius’ 
court could not be reasonably impugned 
by him. The probability therefore is, 


We know on good evidence that the 


that Priscus did not countenance the 
story, and that it is not true, but sprang 
up or was invented at a later period— 
probably before the end of the rth cen- 
tury (one might conjecture that it was 
related by Johannes of Antioch, who 
flourished in the reigns of Anastasius 
and Justin, and that both Evagrius and 
Malalas derived their information from 
him). I have never seen any sugges- 
tion as to the way in which it might 
possibly have arisen. It seems to me 
that its germ may have been simply an 
allegorical mode of expression, in which 
(perhaps at Antioch) some ono covertly 
told the story of the suspected intrigue. 
Romembering that the basis of tho tale 
is the amorous intercourse of Paulinus 
and the Empress, we can conccive one 
accustomed to. oriental allegory saying 
or writing that Eudocia had given her 
precious apple to Paulinus, symbolising 
thereby that she had surrendered her 
chastity. Like the rose in the“ Romaunt 
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magister officiorum Paulinus was put to death by Theodosius’ 
command’ in 440; and history seems entitled to draw the 
conclusion that it was probably a charge, whether true or false, 
of a criminal attachment to the beautiful Paulinus that led to 
the disgrace of the Empress and the execution of the minister. 
It would be unwarrantable to ascribe this affair to machinations 
of the eunuch Chrysaphius, whose influence began about this 
time, and who is said to have been in league with Eudocia to 
bring about the decline of Pulcheria’s influence. Pulcheria 
retired from court to Hebdomon at this period. These court 
intrigues, scarcely more than hinted at by our authorities, are 
very slippery ground, and we must beware of that tendency 
among modern as well as ancient historians to attribute on all 
occasions unprincipled acts to eunuchs. 

For two or three years after the death of Paulinus, the 
Empress remained at Constantinople; in what relation she 
stood to the Emperor, whether she was partially reconciled or 
quite estranged, we know not. It is possible that the affair 
of Paulinus may have been forgotten, and that her retirement 
to Jerusalem in 443? was either voluntary or the result of 
some web of intrigue spun perhaps by the eunuch Chrysaphius. 
However this may have been, a messenger of Theodosius’ dis- 
pleasure or jealousy, the count of the bodyguard, Saturninus, 
followed her to Jerusalem, and “slew the priest Severus and 
the deacon Johannes who served the Empress Eudocia in the 
town of Aelia.”® Eudocia avenged this act by permitting the 
death of Saturninus ; the words of the best authority would 
lead us to suppose that she caused him to be assassinated,‘ 


of the Rose” the fruit signified chastity 
or virginity. Out of sucha germ, I would 
suggest, the myth of the apple of Athe- 
nais may have grown up, the motaphori- 
cal oxpression, being taken literally. 
Ono might compare the origin of the 
talo (already told and explained) thut 
Eudoxia robbed a widow of her vine. 
Sce p. 94. It may also be remembered 
that in Hellenistic romances the apple 
was a conventional love gift, and meant 
on the part of a woman who bestowed 
it on a man a declaration of love. 

1 Marcellinus, Chron. ad annum. 
Paulinus was brought up along with 
Theodosius, and at his marriage acted 
as rapdvuudos or ‘‘ groom’s man.” 

* Both Cedrenus and Zonaras place 


Eudocia’s visit to Jerusalem in the 42d 
year of Theodosius; ‘‘also 450, was 
ganz irrig ist,” says Gregorovius, p. 
187, and himself determines the date 
between tho limits 441 and 444. But 
Gregorovius is mistaken. Wo must 
reckon tho 42d year, not from 408, but 
from 402 (Jan. 10) when he was created 
Augustus. The 42d year = Jan. 10, 
443—Jan. 10, 444. This explanation 
is confirmed by Malalas’ mode of reckon- 
ing; he says of Theodosius, éBaoldevce 
è rà ravra Ern v' kal pivas ¢'. Al- 
though the figures are not exact, it is 
plain that he reckoned from the earlier 
date. 

3 Marcellinus, Chron. ad 444. 

4 Besides Marcellinus, Priscus, speak- 
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but it has been suggested that officious servants or an indignant 
mob may have too hastily anticipated her supposed wishes. 
Then, by her husband’s command, she was compelled to “ dis- 
quantity ” her train, and she remained at Aelia, where she was 
destined to die. 


When Theodosius died, of a spinal injury caused by a fall 
from his horse,' in 450 (28th July), leaving only one daughter, 
Eudoxia, the wife of Valentinian III, the difficulty of the suc- 
cession to the throne was solved by the Empress Pulcheria, 
who became the nominal wife of Marcian, an able senator and 
soldier. We read that on his deathbed Theodosius said to 
Marcian, in the presence of Aspar, the general, and all the 
senators, “It has been revealed to me that you will reign after 
me.” Thus a capable successor was secured and the Theodosian 
dynasty formally preserved. The first act of the new reign? 
was the execution of Chrysaphius, the obnoxious eunuch, whose 
influence with Theodosius had been on the decline for some 
time before his death. It is significant that Chrysaphius had 
favoured the green faction of the circus, and that Marcian 
patronised the Blues, while at the same time the new reign 
was attended with a religious reaction against the monophysitic 
heresy, which Theodosius had been inclined to favour.’ 

Marcian belonged to the senatorial party of reform, which 
at the beginning of Theodosius’ reign was led by Anthemius ; 
and we are told that his reign and that of his successor Leo 
were a period of profound calm, a sort of golden interval, all 
the more striking when contrasted with the storms which pre- 
ceded the dismemberment of the Empire in the West. The 
good policy of these sovereigns consisted in paying regard to the 
condition of their subjects and alleviating the pressure of taxes 
as far'as Roman fiscal principles would permit, in assisting 
them from the imperial treasury when unwonted calamities 
befell, in keeping the expenses of the court within reasonable 


ing of the heiress of Saturninus, says, 
tov è Zaropvlroy ådynphrer 'AOnvals 7 xal 
Evdoxla (Müller, F. H. G. iv. 93). See 
the discussion of Gregorovius, Athenais, 
cap. xxiii. 

Sce John Malalas and Paschal 
Chronicle. The accident happened near 
the river Leucos, not far from the city. 
Arcadia had died in 444, Marina in 449. 


2 Marcian was raised to the throne 
25th August. 

3 I have reserved the subject of the 
religious controversies of the reigns 
of Theodosius and Marcian for the 
ninth chapter of this Book. As to the 

een and blue factions the reader will 
ind some information below, Bk. iv. 
cap. i. 
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limits. Marcian in particular did away with the follis, which 
pressed heavily on the higher classes; he confined the burden- 
some office of the praetura to residents in the capital, and made 
its burden lighter by compelling the consuls to share the ex- 
penses of building with the praetors.’ Leo, Zeno, and Anastasius 
pursued more or less the same policy; for the financial diffi- 
culties in which the Empire was involved during the last thirty 
years of the century were greatly due to the mismanagement 
of the expensive naval expedition of Leo against the Vandals, | 
as will be explained in due course. At this period of the 
world heaven was often wroth; earthquakes were frequent and 
cities were constantly laid in ruins by these divine visitations 
(theomenia). The Emperors always exhibited a laudable solici- 
tude to repair these losses. | 

One of Marcian’s first acts at once reduced the expenses of 
the treasury, and redounded to the dignity of the Roman name. 
Attila sent an embassy demanding the tribute which he had 
been wont to receive, and Marcian refused to pay it. This refusal 
would have involved a war, if it had been made some years 
before, but Attila was already preparing to overwhelm the West, 
and was interfering in the politics of the Franks. Marcian 
was doubtless well informed of the state of Attila’s affairs, and 
knew he could refuse with impunity.’ 

The only event of striking importance in the East during 
this reign was the council of Chalcedon (451), which finally 
decided the orthodox christian doctrine as to the natures of 
Christ ; of this something will be said in another place. Pul- 
cheria died in 453, having earned by her pious and charitable 
works the eulogies of the Church; Marcian died in the first 
month of 457, and with him the Theodosian house, of which 
he may be considered a representative, as being the husband 
of Pulcheria, ceased to reign at New Rome. 


1 See above, p. 41. The first Novel est utilitati humani generis provitere, 


of Marcian aims at reforming the bad 
administration of justice which pre- 
vailed in the provinces—due to a lack 
of “integrity and severity” in local 
judges. mplaints and complainants 
had flocked to the Emperor from all 
sides —catervas adeuntium infinitas. 
In the second Novel he states the 
ideal of an Emperor's duty : curae nobis 


ete. 
2 See below, cap. vii. Chronologi- 
cally the relations of the Huns to the 
Empire belong to the present chapter, 
but it is more convenicnt to treat of 
them separately. 

3 Some time between 26th January 
and 7th February. Sec Clinton, F. R. 
ad ann, 427. 


CHAPTER VI 
BEGINNINGS OF THE DISMEMBERMENT OF THE EMPIRE 


AvaRic’s brother-in-law Athaulf (Adolphus) succeeded him 
(410), and the Visigoths remained in Italy for two years 
longer, spoiling the land. In 412 they came to an understand- 
ing with Honorius, and Athaulf engaged to suppress the tyrants 
who had risen up in Gaul.) This leads us to record the events 
which had agitated the Gallic provinces during the preceding 
six years. | 

The noteworthy circumstance about the events of these 
years, which were decisive for the future of Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain, was that two series of phenomena were going on at the 
same time, to some extent side by side and without clashing, 
but mutually conditioning and limiting one another. These two 
series of events are the rise of usurpers and the invasion of bar- 
barians; and it seems that the same conditions which favoured 
the dismemberment of the western provinces by the Teutons 
favoured also the enterprise of illegitimate aspirants to the 
purple. 

Up to the year 406 the Rhine was maintained as the 
frontier of the Roman Empire against the numerous barbarian 
races and tribes that swarmed uneasily in central Europe. 
From the Flavian Emperors until the time of Probus (282), the 
great military line from Coblenz to Kehlheim on the Danube 
had been really defended, though often overstepped and always 

1 Jordanes says (cap. 31) that Athaulf tum tamen quasi cognatum grato animo 
captured Placidia and married her. Ut derelinguens Gallias tendi, and Orosius, 
gentes hac socictate comperta, quasi adu- although he wrote in 417, seems also to 
nata Gothis republica [that is the Em- commit the error of placing the marriage 


pire] eficacius terrerentur. Honorium- in 411. 
que Augustum quamvis opibus cxhaus- 
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a strain on the Romans, and thus a tract of territory (including 
Baden and Wiirtemberg) on the east shore of the Upper Rhine, 
the titheland as it was called, belonged to the Empire. But 
in the fourth century it was as much as could be done to keep 
off the Alemanni and Franks who were threatening the provinces 
of Gaul. The victories of Julian and Valentinian produced 
only temporary effects. On the last day of December 406 a 
vast company of Vandals, Suevians, and Alans crossed the 
Rhine. The frontier was not really defended; a handful of 
Franks who professed to guard it for the Romans were easily 
swept aside, and the invaders desolated Gaul at pleasure for 
the three following years. Such is the bare fact which the 
chroniclers tell us, but this migration seems to have been 
preceded by considerable movements on a large scale along 
the whole Rhine frontier, and these movements may have 
agitated the inhabitants of Britain, and excited apprehensions 
there of approaching danger.’ Three tyrants had been recently 
elected by the legions in rapid succession ; the first two, Marcus 
and Gratian, were slain, but the third Augustus, who bore the 
auspicious name of Constantine, was destined to play a con- 
siderable part for a year or two on the stage of the western 
world.? 

It seems almost certain that these two movements, the pas- 
sage of the Germans across the Rhine and the rise of the tyrants 
in Britain, were not without causal connection; and it also 
seems certain that both events were connected with the general 
Stilicho. The tyrants were elevated in the course of the year 
406, and it was at the end of the same year that the Vandals 
crossed the Rhine. Now the revolt of the legions in Britain 
was evidently aimed against Stilicho, as the revolt of Maxi- 
mus had been aimed against Merobaudes; there was a Roman 
spirit alive in the northern island, which was jealous of the 
growth of German influence. There is direct contemporary 
evidence, to which I have referred in a preceding chapter, that 
it was by Stilicho’s invitation that the barbarians invaded Gaul ; 


1 See the monograph on ‘‘Tyrants meagre statements of the chroniclers, 
of Britain, Gaul, and Spain” (English which form the basis of the history of 
Historical: Review, Jan. 1886), which this reriod, 
has been my guide for the following lympiodorus, fr. 12. Zosimus, 
events. It is written in Mr. Freeman's de 2. 
most attractive style, and lights up the 
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he thought that when they had done the work for which he 
designed them he would find no difficulty in crushing them or 
otherwise disposing of them.! We can hardly avoid supposing 
that the work which he wished them to perform was to oppose 
the tyrant of Britain—Constantine, or Gratian, or Marcus, who- 
ever was tyrant then; for it was quite certain that, like Maxi- 
mus, he would pass into Gaul, where numerous Gallo-Roman 
adherents would flock to his standards. Stilicho died before 
Constantine was crushed, and the barbarians whom he had so 
lightly summoned were still in the land, harrying Gaul, des- 
tined soon to harry and occupy Spain and scize Africa, From 
a Roman point of view Stilicho had much to answer for in the 
dismemberment of the Empire; from a Teutonic point of view, 
he contributed largely to preparing the way for the foundation 
of the German kingdoms. 

The first act of the tyrant Constantine was to cross with all 
his military forces into Gaul, which sorely needed a defender to 
expel the barbarians who were harrying it, or, failing that, to 
protect the Rhine frontier against new invaders. He inflicted 
a severe defeat on the intruders, though he did not expel them ; 
and, according to Zosimus, he guarded the Rhine more securely 
than it had been guarded since the reign of Julian. The repre- 
sentatives of the rule of Honorius, the praetorian prefect 
Limenius and the general Chariobaudes, fled into Italy probably 
soon after the arrival of the usurper from Britain, and Con- 
stantine passed into the south-eastern provinces which had 
escaped the devastations of the barbarians. “For two years,” 
writes Mr. Freeman, “they and he both carry on operations 
in Gaul, each, it would seem, without any interruption from the 
other. And when the scene of action is moved from Gaul to 
Spain, each party carries on its operations there also with as 
little of mutual let or hindrance. It was most likely only by 
winking at the presence of the invaders and at their doings 
that Constantine obtained possession, so far as Roman troops 
and Roman administration were concerned, of all Gaul from 


1 See &. 111 note 1, where the pas- Prosper of Aquitaine, which ends A.D. 
sage in Orosius is quoted. Cf. Prosper 455, and its continuation (in the Codex 
Tiro, universarum gentiumrabies Gallias Havnicnsis), which ends A.D. 614, sec 
dilacerare exorsa, inmissu quam maxime an article by Holder-Egger in Neucs 
Stilichonis indigna ferentes filio suo Archiv, 1876. 

regnum negatum. For the Chronicle of 
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the Channel to the Alps. Certain it is that at no very 
long time after his landing, before the end of the year 407, 
he was possessed of it. But at that moment no Roman prince 
could be possessed of much authority in central or western 
Gaul, where Vandals, Suevians, and Alans were ravaging at 
pleasure. The dominion of Constantine must have consisted of 
a long and narrow strip of eastern Gaul, from the Channel to 
the Mediterranean, which could not have differed very widely 
from the earliest and most extended of the many uses of the 
word Lotharingia. He held the imperial city on the Mosel, the 
home of Valentinian and the earlier Constantine.” 

When Constantine obtained possession of Arelate, then the 
most prosperous city of Gaul, it was time for Honorius and his 
general to rouse themselves. Stilicho formed the design of 
assigning to Alaric the task of subduing the adventurer from 
Britain, who had conferred upon his two sons, Constans, a monk, 
and Julian, the titles of caesar and nobilissimus respectively. 
But this design was not carried out. A Goth indeed, and a 
brave Goth, but not Alaric, crossed the Alps to recover the 
usurped provinces; and Sarus defeated the army which was 
sent by Constantine to oppose him. But he failed to take 
Valentia, and was obliged to return to Italy without having 
accomplished his purpose (408). 

The next movement of Constantine was to occupy Spain.’ 
It is not necessary for us to follow Mr. Freeman in his account 
of the difficult and obscure operations which were carried on 
between the kinsmen of Theodosius and the troops which 
the Caesar Constans and his lieutenant Gerontius led 
across the Pyrenees. It is sufficient to notice the main 
point, which Mr. Freeman has made out, that we are 
‘not justified in accepting the version of the story which 
states that the representatives of the Theodosian house were 
engaged in defending the northern frontier of the peninsula 
against the Vandals and their fellow-plunderers before Con- 
stantine attempted to occupy it. The defenders of Spain were 
overcome, and Caesaraugusta (Zaragoza) became the seat of the 
Roman Caesar. Thus in the realm of Constantine almost all the 


1 Zosimus, vi. 4. Terentius was ap- (ib.), and Decimius Rusticus master of 
pointed mag. mil., Apollinaris (father offices (Greg. Tur. ii. 9, quoted fr. 
of Sidonius the port) praetorian prefect Renatus Frigeridus). 
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lands composing the Gallic prefecture were included ; he might 
claim to be the lord of Britain, which he had left masterless ; 
the province of Tingitana, beyond the Straits of Gades, was the 
only province that had obeyed Limenius and did not in theory 
obey Constantine. 

Constans, however, was soon recalled to Gaul by his father, 
and elevated to the rank of Augustus. But Constantine him- 
self meanwhile, possessing the power of an Emperor, was not 
wholly content; he desired also to be acknowledged as a 
colleague by the son of Theodosius, and become, as it were, 
legitimised. He sent an embassy for this purpose to 
Ravenna, and Honorius, hampered at the time by the presence 
of Alaric, was too weak to refuse the pacific proposals. Thus 
Constantine was recognised as an Augustus and an imperial 
brother by the legitimate Emperor; but the fact that the re- 
cognition was extorted and soon repudiated, combined with the 
fact that he was never acknowledged by the other Augustus at 
New Rome, justifies history in refusing to recognise as the third 
Constantine the invader from Britain who ruled at Arelate.! 
Some time afterwards another embassy, of whose purpose we 
are not informed, arrived at Ravenna, and Constantine promised 
to assist his colleague Honorius against Alaric, who was threaten- 
ing Rome. Perhaps what Honorius was to do in return for 
the proffered assistance was to permit the sovereign of Gaul 
to assume the consulship. In any case it was suspected 
that Constantine aspired to add Italy to his realm as he 
had added Spain, and that the subjugation of Alaric was 
only a pretext for his entering Italy, as it might have been said 
that the subjugation of the Vandals and their fellow-invaders 
had been only a pretext for his entering Gaul. A high official, 
Allobich, master of the horse, was also suspected of favouring 
the designs of the usurper, and the suspicion, whether true or 
false, cost him his life; Honorius caused him to be assassinated. 
When this took place Constantine was already in Italy, and 
the fact that when the news reached him he immediately re- 
crossed the mountains, strongly suggests that the suspicion was 


1 Captives of the Theodosian house, motives in sending the purple robe to 
who had been taken in the Spanish ex- the usurper; but before the embassy 
pedition, were in the hands of Con- was sent the captives had already been 
stantine, and a hope of their release put to death. 
seems to have been one of Honorius’ 


yos 
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true, and that he depended on the treason of the master of 
horse for the success of his Italian designs. 

Constans had left the general Gerontius in charge of Spain,’ 
and the error was committed—it is not clear whether through 
a want of judgment on the part of Gerontius or of Constans— 
of substituting barbarian mercenaries for the Spanish legions to 
defend the Pyrenees. This unwise act produced an insurrection 
of the legions; the barbarian soldiers indulged in unlawful 
plunder; and Constans was sent back to Spain to restore order. 
Blame seems to have been thrown on Gerontius, and the 
Augusti resolved to supersede him by the appointment of a 
certain Justus; but Gerontius was not of a spirit to submit 
tamely. He rose against the usurper whom he had supported, 
and, though he did not assume the purple himself, raised up a 
new Emperor—a tyrant against a tyrant—in the person of 
Maximus, who was perhaps his own son. For a while there 
were six Emperors, legitimate or illegitimate, ruling over parts 
of the Roman Empire, even as there had been one hundred years 
before. Besides Theodosius ruling at New Rome and Honorius 
at Ravenna, there were Constantine and his son Constans at 
Arelate ; there was Attalus at Old Rome, who had been set up 
by Alaric; and Maximus at Tarragona, who had been set up by 
Gerontius. 

This act of Gerontius, although both he and the Emperor 
he made soon vanished from the scene, led to important conse- 
quences. In order to hold out against the old usurper, the new 
usurper adopted the momentous course of inviting the Vandals, 
Suevians, and Alans, who for three years had been ravaging 
Gaul,? to pass into Spain. This act led to the loss of Spain ; it 
led also to the loss of Africa. And thus we may say that it 
was the loss or abandonment of Britain in 407 that led to the 
further loss of Spain and Africa. Africa would not have been 
conquered by the Vandals if they had not passed into Spain ; 
Spain would not have become the possession of Vandals and 
Suevians, to be afterwards the realm of the Visigoths, if Geron- 
tius had not revolted and invited them to enter; the revolt of 


l Zos. vi. 5: piAaxa ris dwd Kerry scribed by Jerome (ad Ageruchiam, 
éxl tiv "IBnplay wapddov. Zosimus 409A.p. before October), who mentions 
alfects to speak of the Keltoi instead of that Mainz was taken by the barbarians, 
the Galatai. and Tolosa only delivered through tho 

2 The misfortunes of Gaul are de- bishop Exuperius. 
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Gerontius and his presence in Spain were a direct consequence of 
the “tyranny” of Constantine; and the tyranny of Constantine 
in Gaul and Spain depended upon his abandoning Britain. It is 
really worthy of notice how the loss of the furthest outlying of 
the Roman conquests in the West was followed by this curious 
series of effects; and how when the Roman armies retired from 
the Britannic borders, the retreat did not cease even at the 
Pillars of Hercules. 

It may be noticed here that Britain was not yet forgotten. 
We learn that Honorius, when Alaric retired from besieging 
Ravenna, wrote letters to the cities of Britain, bidding them 
defend themselves, perhaps against Saxon enemies.! 

Constans soon fled before Gerontius and his new allies; and 
while Maximus reigned in state at Tarraco, his maker, if not 
his father, marched into Gaul against the father and son, who 
had been once his masters. Constans was speedily captured at 
Vienna and put to death; and the victor, marching down the 
Rhone, laid siege to Arelate. 

Meanwhile Honorius had sent an army under the command 
of Constantius and Ulfilas to do what Sarus had failed to do be- 
fore and win back “the Gauls.” Thus Constantine was menaced 
on the one hand by the general of a usurper and on the other 
hand by the general of the lawful Emperor. Before the repre- 
sentatives of legitimacy the blockading army fled, and Gerontius 
returned to Spain, to meet death there at the hands of his own 
troops. The house in which he took refuge was set on fire; 
he and his Alan squire fought long and bravely against the 
besiegers; and at length in despair he slew his squire and his 
wife Nunechia, at their own request, and then stabbed himself.? 

Thus besiegers in the interest of Honorius replaced the 
besiegers in the interest of Maximus at Arelate, where Con- 
stantine and his second son Julian held out. For more than 
three months the siege wore on, and the hopes of the usurper 
depended upon the arrival of Edobich, his Frankish master of 
soldiers (it is to be presumed he held this title), who had been 
sent to engage barbarian reinforcements beyond the Rhine. 


1 Zosimus, vi. 10: ‘Ovpwplov è ypdu- 2 I reproduce here the short account 
pası mpds tas v Bperayvlg xpnoauévou in Olympiodorus (fr. 16); a romantic 
wores purdrrecOat wapayyéAAouct. There narration of the scene will be found in 
is no reason to read the conjecture of Sozomen, ix. 14. 

Godefroy—Bpourzig. 
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Edobich at length returned with a formidable army, and a battle 
was fought near the city, which resulted in a victory for the 
besiegers. Edobich was slain by the treachery of a friend in 
whose house he sought shelter, and Constantine, seeing that his 
crown was irrecoverably lost, thought only of saving his life. 
“ He fled toa sanctuary, where he was ordained priest, and the 
victors gave a sworn guarantee for his personal safety. Then 
the gates of the city were thrown open to the besiegers, and Con- 
stantine was sent with his son to Honorius. But that Emperor, 
cherishing resentment towards them for his cousins, whom Con- 
stantine had slain, violated the oaths and ordered them to be 
put to death, thirty miles from Ravenna.”' (September 411.) 


But Constantine and Constans were not the only adventurers 
who called themselves Emperors in Gaul in the year 411. - 
While the army of Constantine was still blockading Arelate, 
Jovinus, a Gallo-Roman, was proclaimed at Moguntiacum 
(Mainz). Like Attalus, he was set up by barbarians, but by 
barbarians farther from the pale of civilisation than Alaric. 
Gundicar, the king of the Burgundians—prototype of the 
Gunther of the Nibelungen—and Goar, a chief of the Alans, 
were the makers of this Emperor, and his elevation was in- 
timately connected with the occupation of the Middle Rhine 
by the Burgundians. We know not how it was that Con- 
stantius and Ulfilas, the victors of Arles, returned to Italy 
without striking a blow against the other tyrant who had 
arisen on the Rhine, ere he had yet gathered strength. But 
the subjugation of Jovinus was reserved, not for the Roman 
general, but for his rival in war and love, the Visigothic king. 

At the beginning of 412 Athaulf? and his Goths abandon 
Italy and pass into Gaul, just as four years before Alaric had 
abandoned Illyricum and passed into Italy; the Visigoths were 
inevitably drawn to the shores of the Atlantic. It is some- 
times represented that Athaulf crossed the Alps as the bearer 
of a commission from Honorius to suppress the tyrant Jovinus, 
but this was not so. Athaulf had come to no understanding 
with the court of Ravenna; he carried the captive Placidia 
with him, against her own will and the will of her brother, and 


a Olympiodorus, fr. 16. 
? For the reign of Athaulf, see Dahn, Könige der Germanen, v. pp. 55-64. 
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he was far more disposed to side with Jovinus against Honorius 
than with Honorius against Jovinus. An accident decided 
that he was to be the champion of the legitimate Emperor. 

Attalus, the ex-Emperor, who was to become a sham Emperor 
once more, was in the train of the Visigoths, and his persuasions 
induced Athaulf to march to Mainz, that he might co-operate 
with the tyrant. But it appears that the arrival of this un- 
expected help was not so welcome to the Augustus who reigned 
on the Rhine as the Visigoths might have hoped, and Jovinus 
blamed Attalus in dark sayings as the cause of the presence of 
an ungrateful supporter. Why the prince who had been 
elevated by one Teutonic king disliked the support of another 
is not clear; but perhaps he had already entered into friendly 
negotiations with Sarus, that Visigoth whom he saw acting 
with partial success against Constantine, and who was the 
mortal enemy of Athaulf as he had been the mortal enemy of 
Alaric. Sarus certainly arrived on the scene at this juncture 
with about a score of followers to attach himself to the fortunes 
of Jovinus ; the feeble and prejudiced Honorius, who was un- 
able to retain his best officers, had refused to grant him justice 
for the murder of a faithful domestic. The feuds of the West 
Goths proved favourable to the cause of legitimacy; Athaulf 
was incensed when he heard of the approach of Sarus, and 
advanced with ten thousand to crush twenty soldiers. Hardly 
was Sarus, after having performed deeds of marvellous heroism, 
taken alive ; his relentless conqueror put him to death." 

A quarrel soon ensued between Athaulf and Jovinus, and 
the latter defied the desires and injunctions of the former by 
proclaiming his brother Sebastian Augustus. Then Athaulf 
decided to war against him whom he had come to assist, 
and defend the rights of the Emperor whom he had intended 
to oppose. He sent envoys to.Honorius, promising to send 
him the heads of Jovinus and Sebastian, and he seems to have 
been so prompt that when the ambassadors returned Sebastian 
= was already crushed. 
It is not clear how far the Roman prefect Dardanus, who 


1 All this is related by Olympiodorus, xal 8pxwy pesiTevodvrwv LeBacriavol pev 
fr. 17. wéumerac Tw Baorret h Kedar}, which 
3 I deduce this from the words of sounds as if the head of Sebastian was 
Olympiodorus, combined with those of ready to be sent when the envoys 
Orosius ; Olymp. fr.19,av bwoorpeydytwy arrived at Athaulf's camp. This is 
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had resolutely opposed the tyranny of the man who was set 
up by the Burgundians, influenced Athaulf’s change of attitude, 
but it is clear that once Athaulf had turned against the tyrant 
he co-operated with Dardanus. Jovinus fled from Mainz on 
the Rhine to Valence on the Rhone, but soon surrendered to 
the Visigoths who blockaded him, and was executed by Dar- 
danus at Narbonne (autumn 413).? His head, and that of his 
brother, were exposed at New Carthage in Spain,’ to assert in 
that troubled country the might of the Empire and the Theo- 
dosian house. 

Before following further the actions of Athaulf in Gaul, we 
must turn for a moment to Africa and notice the revolt of Count 
Heraclian, whose rebellion, by the express testimony of a con- 
temporary, was influenced by the examples of usurpation which 
he had observed in Gault The man who, three years before, 
had resisted so staunchly the proposals of Attalus and the 
threats of Alaric, and stood by the throne of Honorius, was now 
seized by the infectious disease of tyranny and threatened his 
sovereign without provocation. With an immense fleet, whose 
numbers even at the time were grossly exaggerated, he sailed to 
Italy, but was almost immediately defeated, and fled back to 
Africa to find its provinces prepared to reject him. He was 
slain at Carthage about the same time that Jovinus was slain 
at Narbo. 


supported by Orosius (vii. 42), Scbas- 
tianus fraler cjusdem hoe solum wt 
tyrannus morerctur elcgit. Nam con- 
linuo ut est creatus occisus est. It 
seems clear that between the presence 
of Athaulf at Mainz and the blockade 
of Valentia hostile operations were 
carried on, battles perhaps fought— 
totally lost to history—between the 
Visigoths and the adherents of Jovi- 
nus. 

1 Olympiodorus does not name the 
city. Sce Prosper Tiro (19 Honor.), 
Valentia nobilissima Galliarum civitas 
a Gothis effringitur ad quam se fugiens 
Jovinus contulerat. He also mentions 
the death of Sallustius as one associated 
with the brother tyrants. 

2 The place of execution is mentioned 
by Idatius, who wrongly unites the 
deaths of the two brothers in time and 
eset The executioner is mentioned 

y Olympiodorus, 


3 Olympiodorus, 19: xal drorlOevrat 
dudw al xeparal Kapbayérns ttw0er— 
where, he adds, the heads of Constantine 
and Julian had been formerly ‘ cut 
off” (a loose expression for ‘‘ exposed 
when cut off”), as also those of the 
tyrants Maximus and Eugenius who 
had been subdued by the great Theo- 
dosius, Much difficulty has beon found 
in these words, which are always ro- 
ferred to Carthage. Why should tho 
heads have been exposed at Carthage ? 
Mr. Hodgkin would read Milan—but 
that is arbitrary. Surely, if Olympi- 
odorus meant Carthage, he would have 
written Kapxndévos. Surely he meant 
Carthagena — Carthago Spartaria in 
S ea It seems quite probable that 

onorius might have liked to assert the 
triumphs of his arms in the country of 
his kin, then so terribly overrun by bar- 
bavians. 

* Philostorgius, xii. 4. 
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This revolt in Africa was partly influenced by recent events 
in Gaul, and it also exercised in turn an influence on affairs 
there. The great aim of Honorius, whose mental horizon was 
bounded by his family and his poultry-yard, was to recover 
his sister Placidia from the hands of the Visigoth, and this 
desire was ardently shared by his influential gencral Con- 
` stantius, who aspired to the hand of the princess. Accordingly 
negotiations were carried on with Athaulf, who demanded that 
he and his people should be supplied with corn, and, as a 
consequence thereof, be recognised as dependants of the Roman 
Empire. To this Honorius and Constantius agreed ; but Africa 
was the corn chamber of Italy, and when Heraclian revolted 
and inhibited the transport of supplies, it became impossible 
to fulfil the engagement with Athaulf. He therefore refused 
to fulfil his part of the treaty, and seized the three most im- 
portant towns of south-western Gaul, Narbo Martius, Tolosa, 
and Burdigala (Bordeaux) the city of the poet Ausonius.! He 
also made an attempt to take Massilia, which he hoped might 
fall by treachery; but it was defended by “the most noble - 
Boniface,” who was afterwards to play a more ambiguous 
and more conspicuous part in Africa, and Athaulf himself was 
wounded wellnigh-to death by a stroke which the Roman 
dealt him. 

The assault on Massilia seems to have taken place in one 
of the latest months of 413, and almost immediately after it 
Athaulf determined to give himself a new status by marrying his 
captive, the Roman princess. Whether he had meditated this 
design before we are not told ; but doubtless its execution at this 
juncture partly depended on the lady herself. It was celebrated 
in January 414 at Narbonne, in the house of one Ingenius, a lead- 
ing citizen; and the pride of Constantius in his first consulship 
was spoiled for him by the news that the lady whom he loved 
was the bride of a barbarian. We are told how, arrayed in the 
dress of a Roman and a royal bride, Placidia sat in the hall of 
the citizen of Narbo, and how Athaulf sat beside her, he too 


1 Rutilius Namatianus, Itiner. i. 496. 
Paulinus of Polla, Hucharisticon de vita 
sua (published in the Appendix of 1579 
to de la Bigne’s Bibl. ss. Patr.), l. 317. 
Aspera quarque omni urbe irrogavere 
cremata. This Paulinus (not to be con- 
founded with his namesake of Nola) 


had joined Attalus, and was created by 
him comes privatac largitionis (a com- 
bination of the titles com. sacr. larg. 
and com. ret priv.) Prosper Tiro says 
that Aquitaine in this year was given 
to the Goths. 
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dressed as a Roman. With other nuptial gifts the Visigoth 
gave his queen fifty comely youths, apparelled in silk, each 
bearing two large chargers in his hands, filled one with gold, 
the other with priceless gems—the spoils of Rome. They had 
an ex-Emperor to pronounce an epithalamium, and Attalus was 
assisted by other Romans. The marriage festivities were 
celebrated with common hilarity by barbarians and Romans 
alike.’ 

A contemporary writer? has recorded words spoken by 
Athaulf, which throw light on his attitude to the Empire. 
& At first,” he said, “I ardently desired that the Roman name 
should be obliterated, and that all Roman soil should be con- 
verted into an empire of the Goths; I longed that Romania 
should become Gothia’ and Athaulf be what Caesar Augustus 
was. But I have been taught by much experience that the 
unbridled licence of the Goths will never admit of their obey- 
ing laws, and without laws a republic is not a republic. I 
have therefore chosen the safer course of aspiring to the glory 
of restoring and increasing the Roman name by Gothic vigour; 
and I hope to be handed down to posterity as the initiator of a 
Roman restoration, as it is impossible for me to change the 
form of the Empire.” 

The birth of a son, Theodosius, who died in infancy, rendered 
the sentiments of Athaulf still more Roman; but Honorius 
and Constantius were disposed to reject his friendly advances. 
Moved by resentment or policy, Athaulf, who had put down the 
tyrant Jovinus, set up the tyrant Attalus, the same who had 
been created Augustus by Alaric in 409, and was always ready 
to be made or unmade as it suited his Gothic friends. In the 
following year we find Constantius at Arelate, determined to drive 
his enemy from Gaul into Spain, and preventing all ships from 
reaching the coast of Septimania. Athaulf, taking his Minperor 
Attalus, complied with the wishes of the general and moved 


1 Olympiodorus, fr. 24. Philostorgius 
compares this marriage to the union of 
iron with pottery, and the Spanish 
bishop Idatius, who lived in the second 
half of the fifth century, saw in it the 
fulfilment of Daniel’s prophecy, that the 
queen of the south should marry a king 
of the north. 

2 Orosius, Historiae adv. Pag. vii. 

2: 


3 Romania, ut vulgariter loguar. This 
use of Romania for the territory of 
the Roman Empire deserves notice. 
In the sixth century Chosroes II is 
to use ‘Pwuavla of the dominions of 
Maurice. It is chiefly put in the 
mouths of persons without the Empire, 
or used by writers when they are look- 
ing at the Empire from an enemy's 
point of view. 
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southward along the coast to Barcelona, where it was destined 
that the death of Sarus should be avenged. Unsuspectingly 
and unwisely he had received into his service a certain Dubius, 
one of the followers of Sarus, who avenged his first master by 
slaying his second master. The king had gone to the stable, as 
was his custom, to look after his own horses, and the servant, 
who had long waited for a favourable opportunity, stabbed him 
(September 415). Perhaps the assassin had been encouraged 
to commit this deed by Singeric, the brother of Sarus, who 
immediately seized the royalty, and put to death the children 
of the dead king, tearing them from the arms of the bishop 
Sigesar, to whose protection they had fled for refuge. Placidia 
herself, whose husband had killed and whose brother had 
offended Sarus, was compelled by the brother of Sarus to walk 
on foot in the company of captives. But Singeric’s reign 
endured only for seven days; he was slain and succeeded by 
Wallia.! 

The new king was not disposed to adopt the policy of Athaulf 
and assume a pacific attitude towards Rome. The historian, 
who wrote two years later, informs us that “he was elected by 
the Goths just fur the purpose of breaking the peace, while God 
ordained him for the purpose of confirming it.”? His first act, 
apparently at the beginning of 416, was to organise an expedi- 
tion against Africa; but it was not destined that the Visigoths 
should set foot there. Alaric had essayed the sea just before 
his death and could not reach Sicily; even so the ships of 
Wallia were shattered in the Straits of Gades. The object of 
Wallia was probably the same as the object of Alaric—he 
was pressed by want of supplies of corn. This ill-success 
had the fortunate effect of changing his policy. “ Alarmed at 
the loss of a large body of Goths, who had perished last year 
by the storm in the straits, attempting to cross into Africa, he 
concluded a treaty with Honorius and honourably restored 
Placidia, engaging to undertake for the Romans the war against 
the barbarians in Spain. So far we are told that the Alani, 


1 Olympiodorus, fr. 26. Theodosius, scems to have divorced in order to 
the son of Placidia and Athaulf, died at marry Placidia (Philostorgius, xii 4). 
Barcelona, and was buried in a church The news of Athaulf’s death arrived at 
there in a aa a The other Byzantium on 24th September 415. 
children were perhaps the offspring of 3 . s 
that Sarmatian wife whom Athaulf Grobna, EAS. 
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the Vandals, and the Suevi are destroying one another, and it 
is said that Wallia is very anxious to bring about a peace.” ! 

The conditions of this peace of 416 were that the Romans 
on their part should supply Wallia with corn ;? that Wallia on 
his part should restore Placidia, should give up the tyrant 
Attalus, and should fight in Spain against the barbarians who 
had occupied it. During the lifetime of Athaulf such a treaty 
could not have been concluded, the narrow-minded Honorius, 
who held fast by the Roman pride of family, would never 
have recognised a king of the Visigoths as his brother-in-law, 
and rivalry in love placed a barrier between the husband and 
the suitor of Placidia. Placidia might now be restored without 
detriment to Gothic honour. 

Attalus escaped in a ship, and tried to elude the vigilance 
of the Romans, but he was captured and delivered alive to 
Constantius.’ In the eleventh consulship of Honorius and the 
second of Constantius, the Emperor entered Rome in triumph, 
with Attalus at the wheels of his chariot. He punished the 
inveterate and harmless tyrant by maiming him of a finger 
and thumb, and condemning him to the same fate that he had 
wished to inflict upon himself. Honorius had doubtless not 
forgotten how Attalus demanded, with an air of patronising 
clemency, that the son of Theodosius should retire to some 
small island, and he now banished his prisoner to Lipara. If 
the consulate of Honorius was sweetened by the triumph over 
Attalus, the second consulate of Constantius was sweetened for 
him by attainment to the object of his hopes, the hand of 
Placidia, even as his first consulate, three years ago, had been 
embittered by her marriage with Athaulf. On the first day of 
January she married him‘ against her own will, by the 
constraint of her brother. The marriage was followed by the 


1 Orosius, vii. 43. He wrote his 
History against the Pagans in the 
following year, 417. 

3 Olympiodorus, fr. 81; Philostorgius, 
xii. 4: kal rò “Arradov rg Basie 
mapaTlhevrtaı avrol oirjoect Te Setiwhevres 
Kal pocpay ria THs Tv Tadarov xwpas els 
yewpylay droxAnpwoduevac; the last 
clause seems due to a confusion with 
the compact of 418. 

3 The news reached Constantinople on 
28th June 416. Prosper wrongly places 
the capture of Attalus in the tenth con- 


sulate of Honorius, but rightly places 
his punishment in the eleventh. As 
to tho capture, he says, æ Gothis ad 
Hispanias migrantibus neglectus et prae- 
sidio carens capitur ; cf. Orosius (viii. 
42) unde discedens navi incerta moliens 
in mari captuset ad Constantium comitem 
deductus, ete. Philostorgius also men- 
tions his punishment. 

4 Placidia was escorted to Italy by 
the magistrianus Euplutius (Olymp. 
fr. 31). 
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birth of two children, Honoria in 418 and Valentinian III in 
419 (3d. July). 

A personal description of the Count and Patrician Constan- 
tius, now the most influential minister of Honorius, the brother- 
in-law of the Emperor, and destined to be an Emperor himself, 
has come down to us from the pen of a contemporary writer. 
“When he walked in public,” says Olympiodorus, “his eyes 
were downcast, and he looked askance ; he had large eyes and 
a large neck and a flat head; when he rode, his whole body 
inclined over the neck of his steed, and he used to cast his 
eyes obliquely hither and thither; all deemed his appearance 
that of one who might aim at empire. At feasts and 
carouses he was amenable and sociable, descending even to 
vie with the mountebanks who performed for the guests.” We 
can understand that Placidia was not attracted by this rough 
Roman. In 420 he entered upon his third consulate, and 
early in the following year was co-opted by Honorius and pro- 
claimed Augustus, Placidia at the same time receiving the title 
Augusta, against whose assumption by his sister-in-law Eudoxia 
Honorius had protested more than twenty years ago. 


We must now return to Spain, which we left in 409 when 
the barbarian, at the invitation of Gerontius, entered that fair 
land, rich in corn and crops, rich in mines of gold and precious 
stones. The four nations, the Vandal Asdings and the Vandal 
Silings, the Suevians and the Alans, divided the land between 
them. The Suevians and the Asdings together occupied the 
north-western province of Gallaecia, the regions north of the 
Douro; the Alaus took up their abode in Lusitania, the modern 
Portugal; and the Silingi obtained the southern lands of the 
Baetis, whose name was changed by the Saracen occupation, 
and is now called Guadalquiver. The eastern coast of the 
peninsula was not occupied by the invaders, and throughout 
the whole country the Spaniards were able to defend them- 
selves in the cities; but the bloody harryings and devastations 
of the Germans soon forced the inhabitants to make a compro- 
mise, by which the natives retained the cities and the invaders 
possessed the open country. 


1 Tdatius, xvii. Honorii. Cf. Orosius, Dahn, Kön. der Germanen, i. 140. 
vii. 40. The Vandals belong to the They were conquered by Marcus Aure- 
Gothic group of Teutonic nations. Cf. lius 171-173 A.D. (Capitolinus, V. Af, A. 
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Wallia’s treaty with the Empire had been made before the 
month of June in 416. He marched against the barbarians of 
Spain before the year was over, and fought successfully against 
the conquerors of Lusitania and Baetica.! The chief of the 
Silingian Vandals was sent to Honorius. In the following 
year, still fighting “for the Roman name,” Romani nominis 
causa, he inflicted great slaughter upon the barbarians, and in 
418 the Silingians were totally extinct through the valour of 
the Visigoth. Hispalis, Corduba, and Gades were at length 
delivered from the presence of a menacing foe. The Alans 
were not so completely exterminated, but their king Atax was 
killed, and the remnant of them who escaped the sword of 
Wallia fled to Gallaecia and submitted to Gunderic, the king 
of the Asdingian Vandals.” 

Thus Wallia the chief, who had been elected for the express 
purpose of reversing the policy of Athaulf and warring with 
the Romans, is by the stress of events found fighting for the 
Roman name, and carrying out the ideal which Athaulf pro- 
fessed to have set before himself—the ideal of restoring the 
Roman power by Gothic arms. He received his reward. He 
was not obnoxious to Constantius and Honorius, as the rival 
and brother-in-law had been; and they were ready to recom- 
pense him for his services in Spain, as they were unwilling to 
recompense Athaulf for his similar services in Gaul. It was 
apparently in the consulship of Monaxius and Plintha (419) 
that the compact was made 3 by which the Empire granted to 
the Visigoths a permanent home in south-western Gaul. The 
whole province of Aquitania Secunda, the northern part of the 
province of Narbonensis and part of Novempopulania, formed the 
nucleus of the Visigothic kingdom, which was afterwards to 
include a larger portion of Gaul. Thus the two great cities that 
are built on the banks of the Garonne, Burdigala at its mouth, 
now Bordeaux, and Tolosa, were ruled over by Wallia and his 
successors ; but Narbo Martius, on the Mediterranean coast, 


17). The Asdings were a royal family 3 Compare Prosper: Constantius 
among them ; Dahn would connect asd pacem firmat cum Wallia dula ei ad 
with High-Dutch art=genus (nobile), habitandum Aquitania et quibusdam 
p- 186. 1 See the notices in Idatius. civitatibus confinium  provinciarum. 
* Idatius, xxiv. Honorii. Gunderic Idatius places this and Wallia’s death 
succeeded his father Godigisel in Spain inthe twenty-fourth year of Honorius = 
in ion 411 (Dahn, Kén. der Germanen, 18. 
i. 143). 
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was reserved by the prudence of Constantius, who was the 
author of this compact. This final settlement of the Visigoths 
—who had been able to find no home in Illyricum, nor yet in 
Italy—after many wanderings, was a momentous event; it was 
the beginning of that compromise between the Empire and the 
Teutons to which everything had been tending for many years. 
Constantius was herein the successor of Theodosius the Great 
and Stilicho; he carried out that in which they had failed. 
About the same time the same policy was adopted in regard to 
the Burgundians who had settled on the Middle Rhine; a 
definite territory was marked out for them, and they were re- 
cognised as dependent on the Empire. 

It has been justly pointed out that this arrangement in 
regard to the Visigoths must have been acceptable to the Gallo- 
: Roman inhabitants of those regions.! In the year 418 an edict 
of Honorius—the work of Constantius—-conferred local govern- 
ment on the inhabitants of the Seven Provinces *; a repre- 
sentative council was to be held every year at Arelate; and we 
may assume that the government, solicitous for the welfare of 
those provinces, would not have imposed the Visigoths upon 
any one of them against the will of the inhabitants. In fact, 
is it not legitimate to assume that the settlement of the Goths 
and the measure which instituted a provincial assembly were 
closely connected? The imperial government seems to have 
been deeply concerned for the state of southern Gaul, which 
had lately endured so much at the hands of tyrants and bar- 
barians, and Constantius conceived the idea of combining a 
remedy with the solution of another problem. It was evident 
that the Visigoths must be allowed to occupy the lands which 
they had conquered for the Empire in Spain, or else receive an 
allotment of territory elsewhere. In any case the Roman 
Emperor would probably have hesitated to concede Spain, the 
land of gold mines, the land of Theodosius, to a German 
people; but perhaps the choice of south-western Gaul was 
influenced by the idea that the presence of the Visigoths might 
invigorate a declining region. The Roman inhabitants of the 
provinces where the strangers settled would naturally be in a 


1 By von Ranke, Weltgeschichte, iv. i. Prima, Narbonensis Secunda, Novem- 
pp. 271, 272. pulania, Aquitania Prima, Aquitania 
2 The Maritime Alps, Narbonensis Secunda Viennensis. 
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looser relation to the Empire; but it was important that the 
relation should not cease to exist. We can hardly then avoid 
seeing in the edict of Honorius of April 418 a very ingenious 
idea, intended not only to give new life to southern Gaul, but 
to enable the Empire to retain a hold on the lands which it 
was determined to surrender to the Goths. ‘The idea consisted 
in relaxing the strict bonds of administration which connected 
all the Seven Provinces with the central government, by 
removing the imperial governors and allowing the inhabitants, 
as a dependent federation, to conduct their own affairs, for 
which purpose representatives of all the towns were to meet 
every year in Arles. Thus the Gallo-Romans of those pro- 
vinces and towns, which were to pass into the hands of the 
Goths, would, without clashing with their masters, belong to a 
Roman political body, which was under imperial control. It 
seems hardly possible to set aside the notion (although, as far as 
I know, it has never been put forward) that the rescript was 
drawn up with full consciousness on the part of Constantius 
that the Visigoths were to be settled in Gaul. That settlement 
cannot have been made on the spur of the moment; it must 
have received long and serious consideration, for it is repre- 
sented by the consent of all our authorities as coming spon- 
taneously from the Patrician. 

The scheme of representative government for the Seven 
Provinces, intended to multiply social relations, to increase com- 
merce and healthy life, was not taken up with enthusiasm by 
the municipalities. If the idea had taken root the history of 
southern Gaul might have been different. ‘“ The city of Constan- 
tine,” the little Rome of Gaul, where all the famous products of 
the rich Orient, of perfumed Arabia and of delicate Assyria, of 
fertile Africa, of fair Spain and of brave Gaul, abounded so 
profusely that one might have thought the various marvels of 
all the world were indigenous in its soil—Arelate,' built at the 
union of the Rhone with the Tuscan sea, provided with all the 
facilities of trade, might have been the centre of a federation, 
able to have maintained a distinct Gallo-Roman life for many 
centuries, to have accelerated the civilisation of the Franks, 


1 Of the fourteen nobiles urbes sung by Ausonius Arelate comes eighth— 


Gallula Roma Arelas, quam Narbo Martius et quam 
accolit Alpinis opulenta Vienna colonis. 


In tho fifth century Arclate was closo to the sea. 
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and to have prevented the Asiatic stranger from ever crossing 
the Pyrenees. 


After the Visigoths left Spain there was war between 
Gunderic, king of the Vandals, and Hermeric, king of the 
Suevians.| The latter were blockaded in the Nervasian moun- 
tains; but suddenly Asterius, count of the Spains, appears 
upon the scene, and in consequence of his operations the Van- 
dals abandoned their blockade of the Suevians. At Bracara a 
large number were slain by the Romans, and then they left 
Gallaccia and passed into the southern provinces of Baetica 
(420), which Wallia had cleared of their kinsmen two years 
before. Vigorous measures were now demanded if the Roman 
Emperor desired to save Spain, if the work of the Visigoths was 
not to be undone. The elevation of Constantius in February 
421? seemed of good augury for the interests of the Roman 
republic® ; but the third Constantius was not destined to wear 
the purple long. It is characteristic that he is said to have 
found the restraints attending imperial power intolerably 
irksome ; he was not free to go and come as he used, when he 
was still a private individual. We shall see how this trait came 
out in his daughter Honoria. And his elevation was not 
without:a bitter element. The announcement of his co-option 
was sent to Constantinople, but Theodosius refused to recognise 
him ; and the new Augustus, indignant at the insult, prepared 
to force recognition by the sword. We are in the dark as to 
the motive of the hesitation of the ruler of New Rome to 
acquiesce in the choice of his uncle ; it has been conjectured $ 
that he looked forward to the death of Honorius without heirs 
and the devolution of the western provinces upon himself. The 
warlike intentions of Constantius were fortunately not to be 
realised. After a reign of seven months he died of pleurisy 
(2d September). We know not whether it was at his sugges- 
tion that an expedition was undertaken in the following year 
(422) against the Vandals in Spain. Castinus commanded this 


1 See tho notices in Idatius’ Chro- was deluged by the claims of persons 

nicle. by whom he had dealt unjustly. Olymp. 
2 Theophanes, 5913 A.M. fr. 39. Honorius was unwilling to grant 
3 He is said, after his marriago with him the imperial title. (J0.) 

Placidia, to have lapsed into the vice 4 By Güldenpenning, p. 240. 

of avarice, and after his death Ravenna a Olymp. fr. 34. 
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expedition; but all the expeditions which were sent at various 
times against the Vandals were destined to fail, until the days 
when the great Belisarius overcame Gelimer. The general 
Castinus fled before the enemy to Tarraco. 

After the death of Constantius the relations between 
Honorius and his step-sister became close and tender, and 
slanderous tongues whispered that their kisses and endearments 
portended a criminal intimacy. But the swectness was soon 
turned into gall. A cabal was formed, in which Leonteus, the 
steward of Placidia, and two of her women, Spadusa and 
Elpidia, played a prominent part in fostering suspicion and 
unkindness. There were frays in the streets of Ravenna, and 
the barbarians who had come with the widow of Athaulf from 
Barcelona struck blows for the name and the fame of their 
mistress. The breach widened, and at length the Augusta, with 
her two children, was banished from the city which Honorius 
loved, and sought refuge with her kindred in New Rome (423), 
even as her mother had once fled from the usurper Maximus. 

It is probable that in the court intrigue more powerful per- 
sonages were involved than the subordinates, such as the nurse 
Elpidia, who are mentioned as sowing the seeds of discord. 
We can hardly help conjecturing that the general Castinus and 
the Count Boniface were concerned in it. The celebrated 
Boniface now appears on the stage of history, and he was at 
this time probably count of Africa (422). 

The circumstances, however, which attended his presence 
in Africa are veiled in obscurity.' In 422 he was ordered to 
accompany Castinus on the expedition against the Vandals in 
Spain, but he quarrelled with the commander and proceeded to 
Africa. It is hard to decide whether this was more than an 
act of disobedience —whether he seized the African govern- 
ment without imperial warrant,? or, having been already governor 
in that province and having been summoned specially to Italy 
to organise the expedition, he returned in pique to the sphere 
of his administration. It may be observed that there is no 
hint that at this time Boniface really quarrelled with the court 
of Ravenna, and there is no mention of any commander in 
Africa whom Boniface ousted from his office; we may there- 


1 See Mr. Freeman's article on “ Aetius and Boniface,” Eng. Histor. Review, 
July 1887. 2 Idatius, Chron. 
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fore best suppose that the intention was to combine the forces 
of Italy and the forces of Africa against the invaders of Spain, 
and that a quarrel between the two commanders thwarted its 
execution. 

This act of Boniface, whatever character it bore, was, accord- 
ing to a chronicler, “the beginning of many labours to the 
republic.” His administration was highly lauded by a con- 
temporary, and he is not represented as having defied, at this 
period, the court of Ravenna. On the contrary, we shall find 
him espousing the cause of legitimacy against the usurper 
John in 424, when that very Castinus with whom he had 
quarrelled “connived” at the usurpation! If we combine 
with this the fact that Boniface strongly upheld the cause of 
Placidia in her quarrel with Honorius in so far as he supported 
her with money in her exile at Constantinople, and remember 
that the quarrel between the brother and sister must have 
begun much upon the same time as the ambiguous departure 
of Boniface for Africa (422) took place, we shall be disposed to 
conjecture that the two events had some links of connection. If, 
when the Augustus and Augusta were in conflict, the latter were 
supported by Boniface and opposed by Castinus, not only would 
the conduct of Boniface be explained, but the uncertain language 
of the chroniclers in regard to his “seizure” of Africa would 
be accounted for. If he “deserted the palace” and proceeded 
to Africa, the seat of his administration, against the will and 
consent of Honorius, his act might be regarded as disobedient 
and illegitimate; while the same act, if it were approved of 
and supported by the Augusta Placidia, might be regarded as 
lawful. 


Honorius, who, weak though he was, had by his mere 
existence held things together, died of dropsy on 15th August 
423. When the news arrived at Constantinople, the first care 
of the government was to occupy the port of Salona in the 
province of Dalmatia, which belonged to the prefecture of Italy. 
The event was then made public?; for seven days the hippo- 
drome of Constantinople was closed, and the city mourned for 
the deceased Emperor. The intervention of Theodosius at this 


1 Prosper: ‘‘ conniventi ut putatur 4 Cf. ‘‘Socrates, vii. 23. Theoph. 
Castino.’ 5915 A.M.” 
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crisis was evidently indispensable, and two courses were open. 
He might overlook the claims of Valentinian, the son of the 
Augustus whom he had refused to recognise, he might aspire 
to rule the whole Empire himself, as his grandfather and name- 
sake had ruled it, without dividing the power; or else he 
night recognise his child step-cousin as his colleague and act 
provisionally as his regent and protector. In either case there 
was fighting to be done in the West, for a usurper, whose name 
was John, had arisen at Ravenna, and the general Castinus 
did not disapprove of the usurpation. Theodosius and Pul- 
cheria decided to take the second course, and to support the 
rights of their kinsman Valentinian and their kinswoman Pla- 
cidia. The ambassadors of John, who soon arrived to demand 
his recognition by the sovereign of New Rome, were banished 
to different places on the Propontis!; if Theodosius had dis- 
dained Constantius as a colleague, how much more would he 
have disdained John, the primicerius notariorum ? 

When Constantius had been proclaimed Augustus, Placidia 
had also been proclaimed Augusta, and the child Valentinian 
had received the title of nobilissimus ; but the court of Con- 
stantinople had as little vouchsafed to recognise the nobilissi- 
mus or even the Augusta, as to recognise the Augustus. And 
so now Placidia and Valentinian received those titles anew,? 
and then set forth with a large army to recover their inherit- 
ance. The army was commanded by Ardaburius, who was 
supported by his son Aspar, and by Candidian, who had prob- 
ably accompanied Placidia in her exile, At Thessalonica, 
which by this time had recovered from the terrible vengeance 
of the great Theodosius, the grandson of Theodosius was raised 
to the rank of Caesar. It was destined that he should once 
more see its churches, and look forth over Grecian waters, 
when he returned, not from a sort of exile, but from marriage 
festivities, accompanied by his bride Eudoxia. 

The infantry were commanded by Ardaburius and the 
cavalry by Aspar, and when they arrived at Salona, the city of 
Diocletian’s palace, the troops of Ardaburius embarked in the 
ships which were stationed there and sailed across to the coast 
of Italy, while the troops of Aspar proceeded by land to 


1 Philostorgius, xii, 11. 
2 éwavadaupdve: is the word of Olympiodorus, fr. 46. 
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Sirmium, and thence over the Julian Alps to the great city of 
the Venetian march, Aquileia. 

The fleet of Ardaburius was unfortunate; it was caught in 
a storm and scattered. The general himself, driven ashore 
near Ravenna, was captured by the soldiers of John. If the 
usurper had immediately proceeded to operate against Aspar, 
he might have thwarted the expedition. But he waited and 
gave the enemy time. He relied on the arrival of an army of 
Huns, who were advancing to support him under the command 
of Actius. 

Ardaburius employed the time of his captivity in forming 
connections with the officers and ministers of the tyrant, and 
shaking the fidelity of his adherents in Ravenna. He then 
succeeded in sending a message to his son, who waited 
uneasily and expectantly at Aquileia, bidding him advance 
against Ravenna with all haste. Guided by a shepherd through 
the morasses which secured that city, the soldiers of Aspar 
entered without opposition; some thought that the shepherd 
was an angel of God in disguise. John was captured and con- 
ducted to Aquileia, where Placidia doomed him to death. His 
right hand was cut off; and, mounted on an ass, he was driven 
through the circus before he was executed. 

Aetius now arrived on the scene with 6000 Huns; but 
John was no longer there to employ their aid. Aetius him- 
self was pardoned and reconciled with Placidia; and his 
influence with the Huns was so great that he was able by a 
donation of money to induce that large army to retire to their 
homes The general Castinus, who had connived at the 
tyranny of John, was banished; and when all things had been 
peacefully arranged Valentinian was proclaimed Augustus at 
Rome on 23d October (425). 

It is strange that the first appearance of Count Aetius, 
who was destined to be the great support of the Theodosian 
house, the right hand of Valentinian as was afterwards said, 


1 It is conjectured by Giildenpenning per quinquaginta annos ab Hunnis re- 


(p. 264) that a statement of Socrates 
(vii. 43) to the effect that the Huns 
whoin Actius had collected to aid John 
ravaged Roman territory on their re- 
turn, should be brought into connection 
with Marcellinus’ notice that Pannonia 
was recovered in 427: Pannoniae quae 


tincbantur a Romanis receptae sunt. He 
holds that the troops of Theodosius, in 
repelling the Huns who had invaded 

rts of his own provinces, followed them 
into their haunts in Pannonia and re- 
covered the province for the realm of 
Valentinian. 
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should have been as the champion of a usurper; it may seem 
strange too that the first sight we have of him who was to 
be the great deliverer of Europe from the Huns is as the leader 
of an army of Huns, with whom he is on the best terms. But 
it has been well pointed out by Mr. Freeman that there was 
nothing remarkable—nothing recreant, we may say—at this 
period for a Roman to use Huns in contending against Romans! ; 
every general used Hun and Alan, as well as German, mer- 
cenaries in civil as well as in other wars. This employment 
of Huns on the part of Aetius did not mean that he Hunnised 
in an opprobrious sense. The circumstances of his youth had 
brought about his familiarity with the barbarians. He was 
the son of an Italian mother and of Gaudentius, who had 
fought with Theodosius against the tyrant Eugenius; and he 
was born at the town of Dorostylum or Dorostena (now Dristra 
or Silistria) in Lower Moesia. He had been, as a child, a 
hostage with Alaric, and had afterwards been sent as a hostage 
to Rugila, king of the Huns; his sojourn in Hunland made 
him familiar with Scythian ways. In later years too he was 
on friendly terms with Attila, until Attila threatened Europe. 


1 « Actius and Boniface” (English Historical Review, July 1887). 


CHAPTER VII 
INVASIONS OF THE HUNS 


In 441 ap. the realm of Theodosius was in danger from 
a powerful combination. It was involved in war with three 
powers, the Huns, Vandals, and Persians,' at the same time, 
and at least two of them, the Huns and Vandals, were in league. 

The rise of the great Hunnic power, which threatened Euro- 
pean civilisation in the fifth century, was as sudden and rapid as 
its fall. The Huns had gradually advanced from their Caucasian 
abodes, pressing westward the Goths who lined the north shores 
of the Black Sea, and had now become a great power. Attila, 
their king, ruled over a European empire stretching from the 
Don to Pannonia, and including many barbarian kingdoms. 
In 395 Asia Minor and Syria had been ravaged by Huns 
entering by the north-east passes, but in 400 we find Uldes, a 
king of other Huns, hovering on the shores of the Danube and 
putting Gainas to death. At the beginning of Theodosius’ 
reign the Romans gained a victory over this Uldes, and followed 
up the success by defensive precautions. The strong cities in 
Illyricum were fortified, and new walls were built to protect 
Byzantium ; the fleet on the Danube was increased and improved. 
But a payment of money was a more effectual barrier against 
the barbarians than walls, and about 424 Theodosius consented 
to pay 350 Ibs. of gold to Rugila or Rua, king of the Huns, who 
had established himself in the land which is now Hungary, and 
to whom, about 433, the western government conceded a part of 


1 The relations of the Persian king- short interruptions in the reign of 
dom to the Empire during the fifth Theodosius, an unbroken peace pre- 
century may be more conveniently re- vailed until the reign of Anastasius. 
sumed in another place. With two (Sce below, Bk. iii. cap. vil.) 
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Pannonia, It was to Rugila probably, that Aetius, afterwards 
to be the terror of Huns, was sent as a hostage; and it was 
he who supplied Aetius with the auxiliaries for the support of 
the tyrant John.? When Rugila died in 434 his nephews Attila 
and Bleda,? the sons of Mundiuch, succeeded him, and a new 
treaty was contracted by which the payment was doubled.’ 

Attila cherished friendly relations with Aetius, the general 
of Valentinian, and entered into an alliance with Gaiseric, king 
of the Vandals, who had passed from Spain into Africa in 429 
and established themselves there, as will be related in another 
chapter. The movements of Attila from 434 to 441 are lost 
to us, but at the latter date we find him ruler over an enor- 
mous barbaric empire in central Europe, which stretched to the 
Caucasian mountains on the east, threatening the provinces 
of Theodosius. At the same time the forces of the East were 
required against the Vandals and the Persians; and it has 
been suspected that the hostilities of the latter were not un- 
influenced by the Huns, as the hostilities of Attila were 
certainly influenced by the movements of Gaiseric. 

The Vandals were unique among the German nations by the 
fact that they maintained a fleet, so that they were able to 
afflict the eastern as well as the western lands of the Mediter- 
ranean, and to make piratical raids on the coasts of Greece ; it 
was even thought advisable to fortify the shore and harbours 
of Constantinople against a possible Vandal expedition. The 
security of traders and commercial interests demanded that 
an attempt should be made to suppress this evil, and a large 
armament, whose numbers have perhaps been exaggerated, was 
fitted out by Theodosius, and placed under the command of 
Areobindus.* It was despatched to Sicily to operate against 
Gaiseric, who had taken Lilybacum and was besieging Pan- 


1 Priscus, fr. 1. On all matters spelling Bdella in Theophanes perhaps 


relating to the Huns and their relations 
with the Empire Priscus is our chief 
and best-informed authority. 350 lbs. 
= £15,750, or rather more, 

2 There is a dilliculty as to which was 
the eldor. It seems more probable that 
Bleda was older than Attila; cf. Pros- 
per Tiro (eleventh year of Theodosius). 
Rugila rex Chunnorum, cum quo pax 
firmata, moritur cut Bleda successit. 
He at least thought that Bleda suc- 
ceeded Rugila, and Attila Bleda. The 


preserves an unkind Greek pun. 

3 Priscus, fr. 1, where the meeting of 
the Roman ambassadors with the Huns 
at Margus-Constantia is described. 

4 Theophanes, 5941 a.m. Other 
generals were Anaxilla, Arintheus, Ger- 
manus, and Inobind. The number of 
meee i which included private vessels 
and corn transports, is given by Theo- 
phanes as 1100, which has a suspicious 
resemblance to the number of Leo's 
great armada in 468 A.D. 
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ormus ; but tidings of some dark danger which threatened him 
in Africa induced the friend of pirates to make a truce with 
the Roman general and hurry back to his kingdom. The 
danger came from a son-in-law of Boniface, the famous Sebas- 
tian, who died as a martyr and became a favourite subject with 
Italian painters; but how his passage into Mauretania, of which 
Prosper tells us, menaced Gaiseric is not clear. From a frag- 
ment, attributed to John of Antioch and preserved by Suidas,! 
it would seem that he was the commander of a pirate crew 
which served the Emperor Theodosius; and so we might sus- 
pect that his invasion of Mauretania was closely connected with 
the Sicilian expedition. 

Most of the military forces which had not accompanied Areo- 
bindus to the West accompanied Anatolius and Aspar to the 
East. What happened there is not recorded clearly, but the 
hostilities were of short duration and slight importance. 

At this moment Attila determined to invade the Empire. 
It was destined that he, like Alaric the Visigoth at an earlier, 
and Theodoric the Ostrogoth at a later time, should desolate the 
provinces of the East before he turned to the West. He con- 
descended to allege a cause for his invasion; he complained of 
the irregular payment of tribute, and that deserters had not 
been restored; but the government at Constantinople disre- 
garded his embassy. Then Attila, who had advanced towards 
the Danube from his home, which was somewhere on the Theiss, 
laid siege to the city of Ratiaria, an important town on 
the Ister in Dacia ripensis. Here ambassadors arrived. from 
New Rome to remonstrate with the Huns for breaking the 
peace, and the invader replied to their complaints by alleging 
that the bishop of Margus had entered Hunnic territory and 
robbed treasures from the tombs of their kings; the surrender 
of these treasures and of deserters was demanded as the condi- 
tion of peace. The negotiations were futile, and, having 


1 Fr. 194, ed. Miiller. The Medi- sion of Roman territory by the Persians 


terranean at this time was infested by 
pirates, who seem to have been encour- 

ed by Gaiseric. In 438 a pirato 
chief, Coteadis, was caught and exe- 
cuted (Marcellinus ad ann.) In 440, 
it may bo noticed here, an ancestor of 
Cassiodorus won glory by opposing 
Gaiseric in Sicily (Variae, i. 4). 

3 The cause of the war was the inva- 


with Saracen and Tzanic auxiliaries 
(Marcellinus). 

3 I have followed Giildenpenning in 
his transposition of the second and 
third frag. of Priscus, which scems very 
reasonabio; and ho is evidently right 
in placing the capture of Naissus (fr. 
1>) after tho capture of Viminacium, 
etc. (fr. 2). 
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captured Ratiaria, the Hunnic horsemen rode up the course of 
the Ister and took the great towns which are situated on its 
banks, Viminacium and Singidunum, in Upper Moesia, were 
overwhelmed in the onslaught of the “ Scythian shepherds,” 
and it seems that the friendship of Attila with Aetius did not 
preserve the town of Sirmium in Lower Pannonia from being 
stormed. The town of Margus, which faces Constantia on the 
opposite side of the river, fell by treachery; the same bishop 
whom Attila accused of robbing tombs incurred the eternal 
disgrace of betraying a Roman town and its christian in- 
habitants to the greed and cruelty of the heathen destroyer. 
The invaders advanced up the valley of the Margus, now called 
the Morawa, and halted before the walls of Naissus, now called 
Nisch, in the province of Dardania—the city which had been 
strengthened and improved by the affection of the great Con- 
stantine, and which had recently given to the Empire a Third 
Constantius. The inhabitants made a brave defence, but the 
place fell before the machines of Attila and the missiles of a 
countless host. Then the victors passed south-eastward through 
narrow defiles into Thrace and penetrated to the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople. Attila was not to lay siege to New Rome, 
just as ten years later when he invaded Italy he was not to lay 
siege to Old Rome; but he took Philippopolis and Arcadiopolis, 
and a fort named Athyras, not far from the Bosphorus.! : 
If the nameless bishop of Margus is branded with infamy 
for his recreant Hunnism, the name of the strong fortress of 
Asemus in Lower Moesia deserves to be handed down by history 
in golden letters for its brave and successful resistance to the 
Hun, even as the town of Plataea earned an eternal fame by 
its noble action in the Persian war. While the great towns 
like Naissus and Singidunum yielded to the violence of the 
whirlwind, Asemus did not bend. A division of the Ifuns, 
different from that which marched to Thrace, but of countless 
multitude, invaded Lower Moesia and laid siege to Asemus. 
The garrison not only defied the foes, but so effectually harassed 
them by sallying forth that they retreated. The Asemuntians 
were not satisfied with a successful defence. Their scouts dis- 
covered the opportune times, when plundering bodies of the 
Hunnic army were returning to the camp with spoils, and these 


1 Theophanes, 5942. See Güldenpenning, p. 344. 
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moments were eagerly seized by the adventurous citizens; the 
pillagers were unexpectedly attacked; many Scythians were 
slain, and many Roman prisoners, destined to languish in the 
wilds of Hungary, were rescued from captivity. 

Meanwhile the Roman armies were returning from their 
campaigns in the East and in the West, but it is not clear 
whether the troops were actually employed against Attila, or 
whether Areobindus, who had commanded against Gaiseric, or 
Aspar, who had cominanded against Isdigerd (Yezdegerd), the 
Persian king, accomplished anything of note against the luns. 
A battle was certainly fought in the Thracian Chersonese, and 
Attila won the victory; but we know not who was his opponent.? 
Nor do we know what the master of soldiers in Thrace, Theodulus 
by name,® was doing at Odessus.4 After this battle a peace 
was concluded between Theodosius and Attila. As it was Ana- 
tolius who was the negotiator, it was generally known as the 
“ Peace of Anatolius” (443 AD.) The terms were that the 
former payment of 700 lbs. of gold, made by the Romans to 
the Huns, was to be trebled; besides this 6000 lbs. of gold 
were to be paid at once; all Hunnic deserters were to be restored, 
while Roman deserters were only to be given up for a payment 
of 10 solidi a head. 

For four years after this the Illyrian and Balkan lands were 
not laid waste by the harryings of the great enemy, but in 447 
Scythia and Lower Moesia, which had suffered less in the 
former invasion, felt the presence of the Hun again. Marcian- 
opolis was taken, and the Roman general Arnegisclus fell in a 
battle fought on the banks of the river Utus. At the same 
time another multitude descended the valley of the Vardar and 
advanced southward—though some doubt the record—as far as 
Thermopylae.’ | 

Meanwhile embassies passed to and fro between the court 
of Attila arid the court of Theodosius; and of the embassy 


1 Priscus, fr. 5. 

2 Ib. ad init. 

3 Ib. 

4 Id. fr. 4. 

6 The date is rightly dotermined by 
Giitldenpenning (p. 346) to 443, who 
points out that the crpeditio Asiana 
(Marcellinus, cf. Chron. Pasch.) would 
not have been undertaken by Theodosius 
until after the conclusion of the peace. 


For these negotiations, sce Priscus, fr. 
5. Giildenpenning notices that the 
small success of the Huns in Lower 
Moesia proves the ellicicncy of the 
measures taken by Anthemius, the 
prefect, for the defence of the Danube 
east of the Cebrus (p. 346). 

6 See Marcellinus ad ann; Chron. 
Pasch. (whose author used Priscus). 

7 Marcellinus. 
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of Maximin the historian Priscus, who accompanied the am- 
bassador, has left us copious and interesting details, which give 
us a glimpse of Hun life, and will be reproduced in another 
chapter. 

Until the end of the reign of Theodosius the oppressive 
Hun-imoney was paid to Attila; but when Marcian came to the 
throne he refused to pay the stipulated tribute. It seemed 
that the Illyrian peninsula would be again trampled under the 
horse-hoofs of Hunnic cavalry ; but complications in the West 
averted the course of the destroyer in that direction, and the 
realm of Valentinian, not the realm of Marcian, was to resist 
the storm. 

The Hunnic empire had assumed a really formidable size 
and power under the ambitious warrior Attila, who, we are 
told, in spite of his hideous features and complexion, had the 
unmistakable aspect of a ruler of men. Gepids and Ostro- 
goths, with many other German tribes, acknowledged the over- 
lordship of the king of the Huns, who, as Jordanes says, 
“ possessed Scythian and German kingdoms ”—Scythica et Ger- 
manica regna possedit—though the extent of his domination is 
often exaggerated. Before 440 the Huns had attempted an 
invasion of Persia, and Roman officers talked of the chances of 
the overthrow of the Persian power by Attila and the possible 
consequences of such an event for the Roman world. But it 
was not destined that Attila should attempt to confront the great 
power of Asia; he was to shatter his strength in a contest with 
the forces of Europe on one of the great battlefields of the 
world’s history. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE PATRICIAN AETIUS 


WE have seen how Spain was lost to the Empire and occupied 
by the Teutonic Vandals and Suevians, and the probably not 
Aryan Alans,’ whom the rebel Gerontius invited south of 
the Pyrenees. We have seen too how the Visigoths, who 
crossed the Alps to put down the usurpers in Gaul, formed a 
dependent kingdom in Aquitaine—the kingdom of Tolosa, as 
it is called by Dahn. Stilicho and Alaric, Constantius and 
Athaulf, who played such prominent parts in the first scene 
. of the dismemberment of the Empire, have passed from the 
stage; new figures, Bonifacius and Aetius, Theodoric and 
Gaiseric, will now come to the front; we shall see what 
became of Africa and what became of Spain, and follow further 
the fortunes of Gaul, where so many peoples ruled and so 
many kingdoms fell; we shall see, finally, how the shadow of 
the Hun fell upon Teutons and Romans, invaders and invaded 
alike, and how they successfully united to drive away the 
horror of darkness and desolation which menaced them. 
Africa, so far away from the Rhine and the Danube, where 
the Teutonic foes were pressing on the Empire, had not as yet 
suffered from their invasion; but the occupation of Spain by 
the hordes of Vandals and Suevians was now bringing them 
into closer proximity. But the Roman legions in the Afric 
provinces had work enough to occupy them in defending the 
southern frontier against another persistent enemy, the Moors, 
1 For the various opinions as to tho Marc. 31, 2 (combined with Procopius, 
ethnical position of the Alans, sce Dahn’s B. G. i. 1) is appealed to. After 406 


note, Die Könige der Germanen, i. 261. Alans seem to have dwelt on tho Loire 
In favour of a German origin, Amm. (Dahn, ib. 263). 
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who at this time seem to have been carrying on active opera- 
tions. At least we find the heroic Boniface! shortly after, if 
not before, the year 422, delivering Africa from many barbarous 
nations.” 

We have scen how Boniface supported the claims of the 
sister and nephew of Honorius, and refused to acknowledge 
the claims of John. After the restoration of the legitimate 
dynasty, he may have been rewarded by the title “Count of 
Africa,” though it seems more likely that he held that title 
before; but it appears that he began to degenerate, and com- 
plaints were made that he no longer repelled the incursions of 
the Afric barbarians with his pristine energy. In 427 he was 
summoned to Ravenna to answer the charges and account for 
his conduct, Placidia acting here by the advice of Felix, the 
master of soldiers who had succeeded Castinus. By refusing 
to obey the order, Boniface placed himself in the position of an 
“enemy of the republic,” and an army was sent against him 
under three commanders,‘ all of whom were slain. 

Thus there was civil war in Africa, but its events are merged 
in obscurity. Of the following facts alone can we be certain. 
The Goth Sigisvult was sent to Africa against Boniface, after 
the death of the three commanders (probably in 428)°; the 
Vandals, under Gaiseric (who succeeded Gunderic in 427), 
arrived in Africa in May 429, having perhaps been summoned 
thither by Boniface or by his opponents, or by both; there 
were operations at Hippo, which was besieged by the Vandals, 
and an army was sent from the East under Aspar against the 
invaders. But the relations between the recalcitrant general, the 
general who was sent to crush him, and the alien nation cannot 
be recovered ; it seems most likely that the two former combined 


1 Olympiodorus, fr. 42 (p. 67, F. IM. Boniface, lotter 220. Boniface ‘‘ had 


G.) Buvnddrios dvhp Fv npwikds xal 
ward wol\wy wodAdnis BapBdpww hpto- 
TEvoeV. 

2 wo\k\Gv BapBdpww xal diaddpwv 
COvav dwhdrake ri 'Adpixhy (ib.) In 
this chapter I have made full use of Mr. 
Freeman's elaborate and convincing 
article on ‘‘ Aetius and Boniface,” in 
a a Historical Review, July 
1887. 

3 See Mr. Freeman, Aetius and Boni- 
- face, p. 434, and the reproofs of St. 
Augustine, who was a correspondent of 


vowed chastity after the death of his 
wife, but he was now not only mar- 
ried to a rich lady named Pelagia, 
but he had allowed his child to receive 
Arian baptism, and he was further sus- 
pected of living with mistresses,” cf. 
p. 436. 

4 Mavortius, Galbio, and Sinox. 

5 Prosper mentions the appointment 
of Sigisvult after the mention of the 
summoning of nations, guae nuvibus ult 
nescicbant, and places both events in 
427. But the Vandals came in 429. 
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against the common enemy.! However this may have been, the 
Vandals conquered Africa; both the rebel and the suppressor 
of rebellion seem to have soon retired; and in the year 432 
Boniface appears in Italy restored to favour and holding the 
office of master of soldiers. His rival Felix had been slain in 
a military tumult in 430, but now he has a new opponent in 
Aetius, the hero who had been lately distinguishing himself in 
Gaul, and was destined to win yet greater distinction when it 
devolved upon him to resist the Hun. 

For some unknown cause Placidia decided to depose Aetius 
from his office as general ; and Aetius, as Boniface before, refused 
to submit. Boniface was now called upon to play the opposite 
part to that which he had recently played, and, like Sigisvult, to 
force a self-willed general to submission. There was civil war 
in Italy. <A battle was fought near Ariminum and Aetius 
was defeated, but he proved superior to his opponent in 
strategy, and Boniface died shortly afterwards of disease—it is 
said produced by chagrin—and his opponent obtained pos- 
session of his property and his wife. Curious legends have 
grown up round this battle which was fought at Ariminum ; 
Boniface and Aetius were afterwards represented as rivals of 
ancient date, who decided their feud by single combat, and the 
story has only recently been finally exploded by our greatest 
living English historian. 

We saw the Vandals in Africa besieging Hippo, which, 
however, they did not take. But they extended their dominion 
rapidly over Africa; they defeated the army which was sent 
from the East under Aspar; and soon they held all the strong 
cities except Cirta, Hippo, and Carthage herself. This expedi- 
tious conquest is to be explained not only by the fact that in 


1 Von Ranke (JVeltgeschichte, iv. 1, 
279) rightly doubted the story. that 
Boniface invited the Vandals. tt rests 
on Procopius (B. V. i. 3), who is not a 
reliable authority on history before his 
own time. 

2 Actius and Boniface, p. 445. 

3 Sce John of Antioch, F. H. G. iv. 
fr. 201 (p. 614), who in recounting the 
deeds of Aetius, enumerates among 
them that... rò» è Bovnddrioy ov 
TOAN StaBdvra xepl dwd rijs AcBins 
KareoTpariynoey Wore éxetvoy pev Ùùrò 
ppovrldwy vbow rTedeurfoat, avrdv be ris 
avroU yaperis kal THs weptovolas kúpiov 


yevésOa. This important notice, which 
I have no doubt rests on the history of 
Priscus, has been overlooked by Mr. 
Freeman. Observe that (1) it confirms 
Mr. Freeman’s rejection of the legend 
of a single combat, and points plainly 
to civil war; (2) it indicates that the 
battle of Ariminum was not decisive, 
the victor in the war was not Bonifaco 
but Aetius, who outgeneralled his oppon- 
ent; (3) as the victor in a war, Actius 
seized the property and wife of Boni- 
faco, whence the legend that Boniface 
before his death counselled her to 
marry Actius. 
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Italy Africa was forgotten for the more immediate struggle 
between Aetius and Boniface, but by the state of Africa itself, 
where a large portion of the population were heretics and pre- 
pared to welcome a change of rule. The oppression of the 
Donatists, and their consequent opposition to the imperial 
government, gave an excellent opening for an invader, and if 
any invitation was sent to Gaiseric, who was known not to be 
a Catholic—he had lapsed from Catholicism to Arianism—it 
probably came from these heretics, The bands of Circumcellions, 
who went about the country preaching and practising socialism, 
sworn foes of existing circumstances and closely identified with 
the followers of Donatus, also prepared the way for a conqueror. 

In spite of his wonderfully rapid career of success, Gaiseric 
was glad to make a compact with the Empire in 435 (11th 
February, at Hippo), of a similar nature with the compacts 
which had been made with the Burgundians and the West 
Goths. The province of Africa—except the city of Carthage— 
the province of Byzacena, and a part of Numidia, were handed 
over to the Vandals, who bound themselves to pay a tribute, 
perhaps of corn and oil, for their lands. Thus the Vandals 
were in the same position as the Burgundians and Visigoths, 
the position of dependants allowed to live in Roman territory. 
Aetius, who was now the right hand of Placidia and Valen- 
tinian, had pursued the policy of Constantius, and might be 
called the friend of the Vandals with more justice than Boni- 
face, who, if he had lived, might have taken steps to expel the 
invader. 

But this compact could only be provisional, and Gaiseric did 
not intend to stop short of the total conquest of Africa. In 
less than five years Carthage was taken (October 439), and 
Africa had become a Vandalic kingdom. A large part of the 
land was reserved as a royal domain, another portion was dis- 
tributed among the Vandal warriors in lots (sortes Vandalorum); 
probably the poorest territory was left to the Roman provincials. 

It is to be observed that the Vandals now held a position of 
vantage in regard to the Empire that none of the other Teutonic 
nations ever occupied. In relation to the foreign peoples of 
northern Europe, the front of the Roman Empire was the 
Rhine and the Danube. And so we may say that the Vandals 
had come round to the back of the Empire and were able to 
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attack it behind. Another peculiar feature was that, in the 
language of a chronicler, the sea was made pervious to them ; 
they created a naval power and attacked the Empire by sea, as 
no other Teutonic people had done in the Mediterranean, 
though the Saxons and other men of the north used ships to 
harry it in the northern ocean. Sicily was soon the object of 
their attacks; Panormus was besieged, but not taken; and 
Corsica and Sardinia became for a time parts of the Vandalic 
kingdom. 


The dependent kingdom of the Burgundians in the districts 
of Mainz and Worms (Gesoriacum) was not of long endurance, 
for in 437 Aetius almost exterminated the nation, and the small 
remnant which escaped the punishment of disloyalty moved 
south-westward, and received from the Romans territory in 
Sapaudia (Savoy), about Lake Leman, which may be called the 
second Burgundian kingdom. 

This change made way for the Alemanni. They had been 
driven from Roman ground by the arms of Julian, but at the 
beginning of the fifth century, amid the general confusion of 
migration, they came back to their old haunts and settled on 
the Upper Rhine. Thus before 437 there were three nations, 
two at least nominally under Roman supremacy, from the mouth 
of the Rhine to its source, the Franks, the Burgundians, and 
the Alemanni. When the Burgundian kingdom was over- 
thrown, the Alemanni profited by the event, and extended their 
dominion northwards. Before the end of the century their 
extended kingdom was incorporated in Francia by the battle of 
Tolbiacum (496). 

It was not only against the Burgundians that Aetius was 
active in Gaul to maintain the respect due to the Roman name, 
and prevent the nations from trespassing on soil which was not 
opened to them. He warred successfully against the Franks, who 
had invaded the regions between the Somme and the Rhine,! 
and he kept the ambition of Visigothic Theodoric, Wallia’s 
successor, in check. For Theodoric tried to do what Gaiscric 
actually did in Africa, to enlarge the land which he held with 
Roman consent by acquiring new lands without Roman consent. 
Aetius prevented him from realising his aims, as Boniface, 


1 The leader of the Franks was Chlojo, 431 A.D. See Idatius, Chron. , 
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if he had lived, might have prevented Gaiseric; and the Visi- 
goths were beaten back from Arelate. We need not follow 
these hostilities, but it may be noticed that Aetius employed 
Alan and Hunnic auxiliaries against the Teutons. In 439 an 
event occurred which paved the way for friendly relations 
between the great general and the great king. When Aetius 
was absent in Italy the Roman captain Litorius, whom he had 
left in charge of the army, hoping to accomplish a success which 
would throw the deeds of his commander in the shade, attacked 
Tolosa, and was repulsed by Theodoric. The opposition be- 
tween Christianity and paganism was emphasised here, and the 
fact that the Visigoths were believers in Christ and the Huns 
infidels. Litorius gratified the Hunnic soldiers by the per- 
formance of pagan rites and the consultation of auspices; and 
this rendered conspicuous the christian attitude of Theodoric ; 
it showed how much nearer he was to Aetius than were Aetius’ 
soldiers. 


It is time for us to speak more particularly of Aetius him- 
self, the great figure of the West. So far we see in him only the 
successor of Stilicho and Constantius, with the former of whom 
he presents many points of resemblance. It was the function 
of both Stilicho and Aetius to keep the Teutonic barbarians in 
check, and yet both, coming of barbarian stock themselves, had 
considerable sympathy with the barbarian. In this neither of 
them was like Constantius, who was a Roman of the Romans ; 
but nevertheless, in regard of the Visigoths and Gaul, Aetius 
carried on the work which Constantius had begun. But he 
never fully won the confidence of Placidia, or even of Valen- 
tinian, as Stilicho had won the confidence of Honorius; and 
his disgrace in 432, a strange reward for his services in Gaul, 
indicates clearly this distrust. When the war with Boniface 
was over, Aetius, after several adventures, withdrew to Pan- 
nonia, and obtained the assistance of the Huns, whose help he 
had obtained nine years before to support John. They did not 
fail him in his need; by their means, by a menacing embassy, 
perhaps, or even by a hostile demonstration, the court of 
Ravenna received the general again into favour, and conferred 
on him the title of Patrician (433) and the office of magister 


"Prosper Aquit. ad 439. 
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utriusque militiae. This transaction is significant of Aetius’ 
position throughout his career; he forced Placidia and Valen- 
tinian to have him against their will. Conscious, perhaps, that 
he was the one man who could guide the Empire through this 
critical stage, and arrange the delicate relations into which it 
was thrown with the Teutonic nations, by both yielding and 
refusing to yield at the right time, he pressed himself on the 
court, and made it follow his leadership. A panegyrical 
description of the man has been preserved to us, written by 
Renatus Frigeridus. He was “of middle height, of manly con- 
dition, well shaped, so that his body was neither too weak nor 
too weighty, active in mind, vigorous in limb, a most dexterous 
horseman, skilled in shooting the arrow, and brave in using the 
spear; he was an excellent warrior and famous in the arts of 
peace; free from avarice and greed, endowed with mental 
virtues, one who never deviated at the instance of evil instiga- 
tors from his own purpose, most patient of wrongs, a lover of 
work, dauntless in perils, able to endure the hardships of 
hunger, thirst, and sleeplessness.” ? 

But the successful accomplishment of the gigantic task 
which now awaited Aetius has made him justly famous as no 
panegyrics could have done. 

Hitherto he has appeared to us greater indeed than Con- 
stantius, but not as great as Stilicho; we shall now see him as 
the man who had most to do with the happy decision of a crisis 
which concerned wider interests than those of the Roman 
Empire. The exigency of a common interest—the opposition 
to a common foe—was now to set a seal on the relations which 
had been recently established between the Empire and many of 
the Teutonic nations; and the germ of a new idea, the idea of 
Europe as the habitation of Teutons and Romans—Romans 
in the widest sense-—was to be sown on the Catalaunian 
Fields. 

The rise of the Hunnic empire under Attila, and the 
devastation suffered by the Illyrian and Thracian provinces, 
have been related. At the time of the embassy of Maximin 
it had seemed that there was little likelihood of serious hos- 
tility against western Europe on the part of the Huns; for, 


1 Idatius ad 433. gyrical poem on Actius by Merobaudes 
2 Gregory of Tours, ii. 8. A pane- is extant. 
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though small points of difference arose, Aetius had kept up 
very friendly relations with Attila. The factors which oper- 
ated in bringing about Attila’s invasion of Gaul seem to have 
been three, but one of these was more important than the 
others. 

Here we are brought to speak of the strange story of the 
princess Honoria, daughter of Placidia and Constantius. At 
the age of sixteen she had condescended to the embraces of a 
chamberlain named Eugenius,' and when the signs of pregnancy 
revealed the degradation of a princess, the indignation of her 
mother and her brother? banished her to Constantinople, where 
she lived for fifteen years or more in the prim and irksome 
society of her religious step-cousins. She was betrothed 
against her will to a respectable consular named Herculanus, 
and at length, with a wildness which she had perhaps in- 
herited from her father’s Illyrian ancestors, she took the 
adventurous course of offering her hand to the great enemy of 
the Empire; the daughter of the lady who shrank from union 
with christian Athaulf was willing to unite herself to heathen 
Attila, the husband of innumerable wives. Attila was not 
slow to take advantage of her impetuous act. Adopting the 
principle that all children, male and female, inherit equal por- 
tions from their father, he sent the ring of betrothal which he 
had received from Hyacinthus, the secret messenger of Honoria, 
to her brother Valentinian, and demanded that the share of the 
Empire, whereof that sovereign had unrighteously deprived his 
sister, should be instantly restored.’ 

1434 a.p. Marcellinus places the 
cohabitation with Eugenius and the 
appeal to Attila in the same ycar; but 


the latter event must have taken placo 
at least fifteen years later. Jordancs 


dosian house by one of its members as 
to forgive an insult or injury offered to 
it by a stranger. Ifthe subject of tho 
princess Honoria were chosen for a his- 
torical romanco, one miglit take a hint 


tells tho story of Honoria. 

2 At this time Valentinian was only 
fifteen years old. The punishment of 
Honoria must have been willed by Pla- 
cidia, but afterwards Valentinian seems 
to have nourished resentment against 
his sister. He had some of that quality 
which was weak obstinacy in his uncle 
Honorius and a more gentle firmness in 
his cousin Theodosius, Like Honorius, 
he had perhaps a disproportionate re- 
verence for the conventional laws of 
respectability, and was as unwilling to 
pardon a disgrace wrought to the Thco- 


for its treatment from a story of George 
Eliot, and represent the brother and 
sister as a Tom and Maggy Tulliver of 
tho fifth century. From a_ political 
point of view, it was only natural that 
a princess who dared to consult her 
caprice or her affections should bo 
strictly dealt with. The ultimate fate 
of Honoria is buried in a defective frag- 
ment of John of Antioch. Valentinian 
ave her as a gift to his mother; 

lacidia blamed hor daughter much ; 
and thus Honoria.. . 

3 For this part of the story we have 
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The act of Honoria gave Attila an excellent pretext against 
the Empire, but he might not have taken advantage of it so 
soon save for another event which arose, not from a quarrel at 
the court of Ravenna, but from the relations between the 
Teutonic courts of Carthage and Tolosa. Theodoric had two 
daughters, of whom one was married to the king of the 
Suevians in Spain, and the other to Huneric, the son of 
Gaiseric the Vandal. The Suevic son-in-law was on good, 
terms with the Visigoths—we hear of his paying his father-in- 
law a visit at Tolosa; but for the daughter who was sent 
across the seas to Carthage misfortunes were reserved by fate. 
Gaiseric suspected her of plotting against himself, and with a 
cruelty which even Attila might hardly have practised, 
he mutilated her ears and nose, and sent her back to her 
father. The bitter hatred which followed upon this outrage 
influenced the attitude of the Huns. Theodoric was the friend 
and ally of Actius; Gaiseric sought the friendship and alliance 
of Attila, and stirred him up to make war upon the Romans 
and their allies. Priscus, who is our best contemporary 
authority, and especially credible in all that relates to Hunnic 
politics, states expressly that Attila made war “to oblige 
Gaiseric.” ? 

But the quarrel in the imperial court itself and the quarrel 
between the barbarians within the Roman pale were not the 
only factors which operated in bringing about Attila’s invasion ; 
a quarrel among barbarians outside the pale also operated. In 
a struggle for the succession between two Frank princes the 
rivals appealed to Attila, and he against whom Attila decided 
appealed for help to Aetius. Here was another circumstance 
which forced the Huns and the Romans to measure swords. 

Thus when Attila invaded Gaul in 451, he came to wrest 
from Valentinian half of his dominion, in the name of Honoria, 
and he came equally to make war on the Visigoths for the sake 
of the Vandals. As against the Empire he could claim to be 
the champion of a recreant imperial princess; as against the 
Teutons he could claim to be the ally of a recreant Teutonic 
nation. But the question at stake was not a quarrel between 


the unimpeachable authority of the political transactions and court in- 
contemporary Priscus, whose intimacy  trigucs of tho day. 

with important ministers afforded him 1 Priscus, fr. 15. The story of Theo- 
every opportunity of knowledge of the doric’s daughter is told by Jordanes. 
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Valentinian and Honoria, nor a feud between two German 
peoples, nor a disputed succession of the Franks; it was the 
perpetual question of history, the struggle told long ago by 
Herodotus, told recently by Trikoupis, the struggle between 
Kurope and Asia, the struggle between cosmos and chaos—the 
struggle between Aetius and Attila. For Aetius was the man 
who now stood in the breach, and sounded the Roman trumpet 
to call the nations to do battle for the hopes of humanity, and 
defend the cause of reason against champions of brute force. 
The menace of that monstrous host, which was preparing to 
pass the Rhine, was to exterminate the civilisation that had 
grown up for centuries, to spread desolation in Gaul and Italy, 
to undo the work of Plataea and the Metaurus, and to paralyse 
the beginnings of Teutonic life. If Attila had not been repelled, 
western Europe might have been converted into a spiritual 
waste, unspeakably more lost and degraded than Turkey at the 
present day. 

But the interests of the Teutons were more vitally con- 
cerned at this crisis than the interests of the Empire. We can 
imagine that if Attila had been the victor on the great day, 
and had hurled Valentinian from his throne, and had reigned 
at Rome or Ravenna, cities which were happily never to be 
called the seats of an Asiatic sovereign, or at Arelate, which 
was once to pine for a short space under the rule of the Saracen, 
even then the Empire might have held out in the East, and 
Marcian and Leo and Aspar might have beaten back the Hun. 
But the doom of the Visigoths and the Burgundians and the 
Franks would have been inevitable; their nascent civilisation 
would have been crushed under the yoke of that servitude 
which crushes and blights, and they would not have been able to 
learn longer at the feet of Rome the arts of peace and culture. 

The work of Aetius, then, was as much for the future of 
the Teutonic nations as it was for the Roman Empire. Theo- 
doric the Visigoth did not realise the danger. But Avitus, 
the emissary of Aetius, explained the situation, and persuaded 
him to join the Romans against the invader. This decision was 
momentous; the Roman and the Teuton were to make common 
cause against the Hun. Neither knew—that was the secret 
of history—that there was a latent affinity between them, and 
that in the remote past their ancestors had spoken the same 
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language ; they knew not that they were kindred nations fight- 
ing against a true enemy. Burgundians and Franks joined their 
ranks, and all the inhabitants of Brittany and Armorica. The 
Ostrogoths and the Gepids and the Thuringians, some Bur- 
gundians and Franks and Suevians, fought in the ranks of 
Attila, but these were yet wild peoples without the pale, mostly 
Attila’s subjects and possessing no choice in the matter. 

Attila, having taken Metz and other towns, laid siege to 
Aureliani (Orleans), but the city was relieved by the arrival of 
Aetius (June 451), and the great battle took place in the wide 
district known as the Catalaunian Fields. Neither the day of 
this event nor the exact place are known; the month was 
perhaps July, and the locus Mauriacus was probably either 
Méry-sur-Seine or Moirey,' in the neighbourhood of Troyes. 

The chief feature of this battle is that Attila was rendered 
unable to advance ; herein lay the great success of the Romans 
and their allies. Strictly speaking, the battle was drawn; the 
Huns and the Visigoths fought long and hard without any result, 
except slaughter on both sides. But the Hunnic forces were 
innumerable, while the soldiers of Aetius and Theodoric were 
comparatively few, as were the Greek soldiers at Plataea or the 
Greek sailors at Salamis, against the overwhelming numbers of 
the foe. The fact, then, that the small army hewed down the 
ranks of the immense host, and withstood, though it did not 
rout, the Huns, was a tremendous victory. The king of the 
Visigoths, Theodoric.—whose name deserves to be handed down 
to fame, no less than that of his more celebrated Ostrogothic 
namesake, whose father and uncles fought with Attila— was 
killed in the fray, and his son Thorismond was proclaimed king 
on the field of battle. As for the part played by the Roman 
general himself in the engagement, we hear that at the onslaught 
of Attila the “prudence of the Patrician Aetius, was such that 
by hastily collecting around him a band of warriors from all 
sides he was able to oppose the multitude of the enemy on an 


1 Arendt, theeditorofthe Af. G. H. ed. 
of Gregory of Tours, decides for Moirey 
(p. 69). The question is discussed in 
the second volume of Mr. Hodgkin's 
Italy and her Invaders; he accepts 
Méry-sur-Seine as tho most probable 
place (p. 163). Most writers have given 
up tho old theory of Durocatalaunum, 


VOL. I 


Chalons-on-Marne. The discovery (in 
1842) of bones, rusted arms, and gold 
ornaments—of which Mr. Hodgkin 
ives an account—near Méry-sur-Seine, 
oes not help to decide the question. 
It cannot be proved that they are relics 
of Theodoric. 
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equality” (non impar).' The union of a certain clearness 
with a certain obscurity as to the events of this great day of 
deliverance lends the tale of the battle of the Catalaunian 
Fields a peculiar charm, preparing us for those legends which 
afterwards grew up that the spirits of the fallen warriors con- 
tinued the battle in the air. 

Thus the cause of the Romans and the Teutons, the cause 
of Europe, prevailed; the cause even of those Teutons who 
fought for the invader. The Ostrogoths were in his ranks, and 
the Thuringians, who out-Hunned the Huns by deeds of un- 
utterable cruelty ; but both Thuringians and Ostrogoths were as 
yet without the pale, as were all the other Germans who warred 
for Attila. We cannot forget that the only Teutons within 
the Roman pale, who, though they did not take part in the 
conflict, not only hoped for the victory of the Hun, but had 
even provoked him to war, were the settlers in Africa; we can 
not forget that when Aetius and Theodoric did battle for the 
common cause of cosmos and civilisation, the Vandals alone 
sided with chaos and barbarism; even as the Greeks could 
not forget that the Thebans had chosen the side of the Persian 
invader and refused to fight for the freedom of all the Greeks. 
But the Vandals had no Epaminondas, no Pindar, no Plutarch 
to redeem their name. It seemed that, when they entered 
Africa, a part of the mantle of the Phoenicians had fallen upon 
them, though they came by another way, from the West and ` 
not from the East, and though they were Christians; it seemed 
that something in their nature drove them to espouse the cause 
which had been before represented by the Carthaginians, and 
was afterwards to be represented by the Saracens on the 
northern coast of Africa. But their. power passed away 
quickly, even as the power of the Huns passed away, and their 
name has only been commemorated in an opprobrious word 
expressing the barbarous spirit which defaces the exterior graces 
of civilisation. 


1 Gregory of Tours (ii. 7) tells how 
“the sound came to Rome — Lomam 
sonus adtit—that Actius was labouring 
in the greatest peril amid the phalanxes 
of the enemy, whereupon his wife, 
anxious and sad, constantly visited the 
basilicas of the holy apostles, and 

rayed that she might receive her hus- 
band sa safe from this way ” (de hac via). 


Sidonius represents this lady, whose 
name is not recorded, as the descendant 
of Gothic chieftains. Sce Panegyric on 
Majorian, 203. Her father’s name was 
Carpilio, after whom one of her two 
sons was called; the other, who plays 
& passive part in history afterwards, 
was Gaudentius. 
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After the great check, Attila, “having lost confidence in 
fighting,” returned to his own land, and then with renewed 
strength invaded, Italy.’ Aquileia, the city of the Venetian 
march, the city which two hundred years before had endured 
with bravery and constancy the terrible siege of the barbarian 
tyrant Maximin, now fell before the Huns, and was razed to 
the ground, never to rise again; in the next century hardly a 
trace of it could be seen. Verona and Vicentia did not share 
this fate, but they were exposed to the violence of the Scythian, 
while Ticinum and Mediolanum were compelled to buy from the 
invader exemption from fire and sword. 

But the Hun was suddenly induced to retreat; the lands 
south of the Po, and Rome herself, were spared the humiliating 
sight of the presence of the Scythian shepherds. According 
to the generally received account, the thanks of Italy were on 
this occasion owed not to the general Aetius but to the bishop 
of Rome. Aetius, now unaided by his Visigoths and other 
German allies, is said to have dreamed of departing with Valen- 
tinian to. Byzantium; but Leo I. with two noble Romans, 
Avienus and Trigetius, visited the camp of Attila, perhaps 
near the south shore of Lake Garda, and the majesty of the 
Church persuaded the barbarian to withdraw. The story is 
surrounded with a legendary halo; the apostles Peter and Paul 
are said to have appeared to Attila, and by their threats terri- 
fied him into leaving Italian soil. 

The fact of the embassy cannot be doubted; but that it 
was the sole cause which brought about the departure of the 
Huns cannot be admitted. It is not in itself probable that 
heathen Attila, the enemy of Christendom, would have cared 
for the thunders or the persuasions of the Church; and a 
trustworthy authority hands down another account, which does 
not conflict with the circumstance of the embassy, but gives a 
rational and evidently correct explanation of the true reasons 
which induced Attila to receive the embassy favourably. “The 
Huns,” says Idatius, “are stricken by strokes from heaven, 


1 In 450 Italy suffered from a severe the interposition of celestial beings; and 
famino; sce Novel xxxii. of Valen- some indulgence is duo to a fable which 
tinian III (ed. Haonel), 31st January has beon represented by the pencil of 
451, obscocnissimam famem per totam Raphael and tho chisel of Algardi.” 
Italiam desaevisse. (Gibbon.) 
2 e The safety of Rome might deserve 
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partly by famine and partly by disease; moreover, they are 
slain by auxiliary troops, which were sent by the Emperor 
Marcian, under the leadership of Aetius. . . . And being thus 
subdued, having made peace with the Romans, they all returned 
to their own abodes.” ! 

Thus the position of the Huns was untenable in northern 
Italy ; famine and pestilence thinned their ranks, and the troops 
of Aetius, which had been sent from Marcian, harassed them. 
Thus Aetius was not skulking or preparing to flee ; with a force 
too small to venture an open battle, he was vexing the host of 
the destroyers. Attila was glad to make peace, he had ob- 
tained sufficient booty to satisfy him, and he yielded graciously 
to the arguments or entreaties of Leo and Avienus. 

Attila survived this Italian expedition only one year. He died 
of the bursting of an artery, and in the morning his attendants 
found the bride whom he had married the night before sitting 
beside his bed in tears. Some said that he was “stabbed by 
the hand and knife of a woman.”? 

“It is a saying,” writes Gibbon, “worthy of the ferocious 
pride of Attila, that the grass never grew on the spot where 
his horse had trod. Yet the savage destroyer undesignedly 
laid the foundation of a republic, which revived, in the feudal 
state of Europe, the art and spirit of commercial industry.” 
But there was another benefit as well as the doubtful foundation 
of the city of St. Mark that Attila conferred undesignedly on 
Europe,—a spiritual benefit. It was the need of opposition to 
him that first awoke the idea of a Roman and Teutonic Europe 
in the West; it was under the dread of his unshapely shadow 
that it first dawned upon Romans and Teutons that they had 
a common cause. Greece alone fought at Salamis; republican 
Rome alone fought at Metaurus and Zama; imperial Rome 
alone held the Euphrates against the Persian Sassanid ; but both 
Romans and Teutons, both Romania and Germania (not 
Gothia alone), fought side by side on the Mauriac Plain. 


As the death of Attila followed hard upon his defeat, the 
death of Aetius followed hard upon his victory. His reward 


1 Do the words pariterque in sedibus the troops of Marcian invaded Hun- 
suis et caelestibus plagis et per Marci- land? 
ant subiguntur exercitum imply that 2 Marcellinus ; 454 A.D. 
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for supporting Valentinian’s Empire was, that he should fall by 
Valentinian’s hand ; his fate was like that of Stilicho, and due 
to a similar cause, the cabal of certain persons who were jealous 
of his power and had influence at court.’ 

Maximus, a noble and powerful man, who had been twice 
consul, entertained enmity against Aetius, the master of soldiers 
in Italy. He discovered that Heraclius, a eunuch who had 
very great influence with the Emperor, was also an enemy of 
Actius, and wished, like himself, to oust the general from power; 
accordingly, he conspired with him, and they persuaded the 
Emperor that he would perish at the hands of Aetius, unless he 
hastened to slay him first. 

“It was fated that Valentinian should pull down the bul- 
wark of his own government; so he admitted the representation 
of Maximus, and devised death against Aetius.” Even when 
the general was in the palace, laying his account before the 
Emperor and reckoning up the moneys that had been collected 
by taxation, Valentinian suddenly leaped from the throne and 
accused him of treason, perhaps of seeking the Empire for his 
son Gaudentius. Not allowing him time to defend himself, 
he drew his sword, and rushed upon the defenceless officer, who 
was at the same moment attacked by the chamberlain Her- 
aclius. Thus perished the patrician and consul Aetius ?— 
Actium Placidus mactavit senivir amens*; and some one after- 
wards aptly remarked, it is said, to the Emperor, “ You have cut 
off your right hand with your left.” Who was now to oppose 
the Vandals ?* 

The assassination of Aetius led directly to the assassination 

1 I follow the account of John of 


Antioch (fr. 201, 1, 2), because I hold 
that he followed Priscus. That Maxi- 


son of Actius, probably Gaudentius, 
with one of the Emperor’s daughters. 
He attributes the fomes odiorum to 


mus played a part in the fall of Aetius 
is confirmed by Marcellinus : Valentini- 
anus dolo Maximi patricii cujus cliam 
Jraude Aetius perierat, etc. The sto 

of Valontinian’s adultery with the wib 
of Maximus cannot be accepted as his- 
torical. The Salmasian fragment, attri- 
buted by Müller to John of Antioch 
(fr. 200), in which the story is related, 
is not genuine, and probably comes 
from lost parts of the history of John 
Malalas. Prosper mentions that Aetius 
and Valentinian had agreed about the 
marriage of their children—that is of a 


the eunuch Heraclius. 


3 21st Sept. 454. Boethius, the prae- 
torian prefect, was slain at the same 
time, even as Heraclius afterwards 
shared the fate of Valentinian (Prosper). 
Idatius mentions the ‘‘jugulation ” of 
aliqui honorati. 


3 Sidonius Apollinaris, Pan. Avit. 
359. Placidus means Valentinian—an 
allusion to his mother's name. 


4 Scc the spurious frag. of John of 


Antioch (200 ed. Miiller) ; also Procop. 
Bell, Vand. i. 4. 
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of Valentinian, of which the most authentic account has been 
preserved by the historian John of Antioch. It will be best 
to narrate it in his own words. 


“And after the murder of Actius, Valentinian slew also Bocthius, 
the prefect, who was a very dear friend of Actius. And having exposed 
their bodies unburied in the forum, he immediately summoned the senate, 
and brought many charges against the men : this was a precaution against 
a revolt on account of the fate of Actius. And Maximus, after the death 
of Actius, went to Valentinian, seeking to be promoted to the consulship ; 
and failing it he desired to obtain the rank of patrician, but in this too 
was foiled by Heraclius, who countervailed the aims of Maximus and 
persuaded Valentinian that being well rid of the oppressive influence of 
Actius he ought not to transfer his power to Maximus, Thwarted in 
both his wishes, Maximus was wroth, and he sent for two Scythians 
(Huns), brave in war, named Optila and Thraustila, who had fought 
campaigns with Aetius, and were intimate with Valentinian.) When he 
met them pledges were exchanged, and he accused the Emperor of the 
murder of Aetius and advised them to take vengeance on him, suggesting 
that they would win very great advantages by justly avenging the victim. 

“A few days later, it seemed good to Valentinian to ride in the 
Campus Martius with a few guards, accompanied by Optila and Thraus- 
tila and their attendants? And when he dismounted and proceeded to 
practise archery, Optila and those with him attacked him. Optila struck 
Valentinian on the temple, and when the prince turned to see who struck 
him, dealt him a second blow on the face and felled him. And Thraus- 
tila slew Heraclius And the two assassins taking the imperial diadem 
and the horse hastened to Maximus. . . They escaped all punishment 
for their deed. Buta strange marvel happened to the corpse of Valen- 
tinian. A swarm of bees lit upon it, and drained and wiped away all 
the blood that flowed from it to the ground. Thus died Valentinian, 
having lived thirty-seven years.” 4 | 

The death of Aetius and the death of Valentinian, which 
were causally in close connection, were grave misfortunes for 
the West. The strong man who might have opposed the immi- 
nent danger from the Vandals, and the weak man whose mere 
existence maintained the Imperium, were removed ; there was 
no general to succeed Aetius as there was no member of the 
Theodosian house to succeed Valentinian. Marcellinus speaks 

3 The place of the decd was called 
the Two Laurels: pécov úo dagpvar 


(Chron, Pasch.), ad duas lauros (Pros- 
had left the 


1 Prosper notices that Valentinian 
was imprudent enough to cultivate in- 


timacy with the friends of Aetins—z 
“ Laurel 


interfecti Aelit amicos armigerosqite ejus 
sibimet consociaret. Gregory of Tours 
calls Optila Occila bucellarius Aetių 
i guardsman of Actius.” 

- 8 Idatius notices that tho army stood 
round—exercilu circumstante. 


er), He 
alaco ” (Lauretum) of Ravenna to be 
slain between the laurel trees in the 
Campus. 

416th March 455 (Prosper). 
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of the Patrician Aetius as “the great safety of the western re- 
public ” (magna occidentalis reipublicae salus), the terror of King 
Attila ; “and with him the Hesperian realm fell, and up to the 
present day has not been able to raise its head.” We cannot 
disagree with this judgment; the death of Aetius marked a 
distinct stage in the dismemberment of the western provinces. 
But we must not leave out of sight the importance of the death 
of his master Valentinian without male offspring. A legitimate 
heir of the Theodosian house might have prevented some of 
the troubles which befell Italy in the days of Count Ricimer 
and the array of Emperors whom he pulled down or set up. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE CHURCH IN THE FIFTH CENTURY 


_ In the fourth century the Church had to solve two problems ; 
one was political and the other theological. The political 
problem was to determine the relation of the Church to the 
Imperium; the theological problem was to determine the 
relation of the Son to the Father. At the end of the fourth 
century both these questions had received general solutions ; 
and these very solutions gave birth to new problems which 
agitated the fifth century. 

I. Whether Constantine the Great was personally a Christian 
is a point that is open to dispute. The evidence seems to 
show that his religion was a syncretistic monotheism, he 
was content to see the Deity in the Sun, or in Mithras, or in 
the God of the Hebrews, The important point, however, is 
that he did not break with the old Roman ritual; although, as 
Constantine, he may possibly have been a Christian before he 
died, as Emperor he was a pagan. He extended special 
favour to the new religion, but the general line of his policy 
was toleration. 

Constantius conceived a political idea which was a distinct 
advance on his father’s system, the idea of a close union be- 
tween the Imperium and the christian Church, but of such a 
kind that the Church should be entirely dependent on the 
Emperor. Herein he anticipated the policy of Justinian; he 
wished to concentrate all things in imperial absolutism. Am- 
mianus speaks of him as wearing on all occasions the cothurnus 
of imperial power (imperatoriae auctoritatis cothurnum ubique 
custodiens). In order to realise his idea it was desirable to 
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produce a unity in the Church itself, which was rent asunder 
by the schism of Arius; and Constantius’ interference took 
the form of adopting the formula that the Son was of like 
essence (homotousios) with the Father—a compromise between 
the homo-ousios (of same essence) of Athanasius and the 
heterousios (of other essence) of Arius. This intermediate 
formula of Sirmium could not stand; it was merely a way of 
avoiding the difficulty ; but Constantius carried it at the time, 
in spite of much opposition, by his personal influence. His 
policy is further characterised by his persecution of Athanasius, 
whose stability and power in the Church stood most in the 
way of the designed unification. 

The depression of the Church under the pagan Julian, 
whose reign was the last glimmer of the ancient faiths, only 
strengthened it. And just as Julian’s championship of the 
dying cause furthered the victorious creed, so the patronage 
which the Emperor Valens bestowed on the less deep doctrine 
of the Godhead, the doctrine of Arius, went far to strengthen 
the deeper, less easily comprehensible homo-ousian belief of 
Athanasius, which prevailed in the West. 

Gratian and Theodosius the Great completed the union of 
the Church with the Imperium. Their edict in 380 officially 
adopted Athanasianism, the creed of Damasus, bishop of Rome ; 
and the councils of 381 (at Constantinople and Aquileia) de- 
fined one creed for the universal Church. But the union of 
State and Church could not be looked on as complete, as long 
as the official religion of the Empire, as distinguished from the 
personal religion of the Emperor, was not christian. Gratian 
had abdicated and abolished the office of Pontifex Maximus ; 
but an act of the pagan party in Rome in 384 brought the 
question to a crisis. The restoration of the altar of Victory in 
the senate house, which Constans had removed, was requested 
_by the senate. Symmachus, prefect of the city, addressed a 
petition of this purport to Valentinian II; it was rejected through 
the influence of Ambrosius, bishop of Milan. But the decision 
of the young Valentinian was not so important as the attitude of 
Theodosius, Emperor in the East. The revolt of Eugenius, which 
was directly connected with the pagan party in Rome, and aimed 
at restoring the religious customs of the old Imperium, rendered 
a declaration on the part of Theodosius necessary ; he took the 
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side of Ambrose and Valentinian. The defeat of Eugenius 
combined the Church and State closer than ever, and: the 
penance of Theodosius at Milan indicated that if the Church 
was not to be first, at least it was not to be second. At the 
same time the State entered upon a path of intolerance, and 
heretics were esteemed as guilty and as dangerous as pagans ; 
it may be said that the last spark of religious freedom was 
contained in the law of Valentinian II in favour of Arians, 
passed in 386. Almost at the same time we have the earliest 
example of a State inquisition in the prosecution of Priscillian 
by Maximus (385). 

Thus at the end of the fourth century the Roman Imperium 
was christian, and at the same epoch the Church had asserted 
her independence. The bishop of Rome, as the successor of 
St. Peter, was the head of the Church, and the weakness of the 
Empire in the West increased his power and confirmed his in- 
dependence, while from Constantinopolitan interference he was 
quite free. But the geographical distance from Constantinople 
had also another effect; it contributed to rendering the Patriarch 
of Constantinople and the eastern churches independent of the 
bishop of Rome.! The oriental and occidental churches had a 
tendency to separate along with the political systems to which 
they belonged ; and consistent with this tendency was the desire 
of the Patriarch of Constantinople, which in the fifth century 
became the most important city in the world, to free himself 
from the jurisdiction of Rome. In order to do so he natur- 
ally leaned on the power of the Emperor, whose ecclesiastical 
authority was further increased by the fact that his capital was 
the Patriarch’s residence, whereas the independence of the 
bishop of Rome was aided by the fact that the Emperors 
resided at Milan or Ravenna. 

The result was that in the West the ecclesiastical hicrarchy 
was independent in spiritual matters, and afterwards attained 
secular power, but in the East the Church and the Imperium 
were closely allied, the Church being dependent on the Emperor.* 
This was a leading feature in the Byzantine world. The 


1 Note that at first the rivalry was 
between Alexandria and Rome, after- 
wards between New Rome and Old 
Rome. 

2 The Emperor was regarded in the 
East as endowed. with a semi-pontifical 


character. He was considered (like the 
bishop of Rome in the West) the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter. Gasquet has some 
good remarks on this subject in his 
recent work, L'empire byzantin et la 
monarchie franque, pp. 23-33. 
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Emperor was the head of the three hierarchies, the Church, 
the army, and the civil service ; and his position depended on 
the allegiance of all three. The consent of the Church was 
officially recognised as a condition of elevation to the throne by 
the introduction of the ceremony of coronation. Leo I. was 
the first Emperor crowned by the Patriarch. 

The career of John Chrysostom illustrates the power and 
the weakness of the Patriarchs,! and it was his defeat in a long 
struggle with the court that mainly determined the subsequent 
relations between the imperial and the patriarchal palaces. In 
one respect the Patriarchs obtained a new hold on the sove- 
reigns during the fifth century, when the custom of coronation 
became indispensable, and Euphemius made use of this power 
to extort a confession of faith from Anastasius; but Anastasius’ 
treatment of the same hierarch some years later shows how 
subordinate the representative of spiritual was to the holder of 
temporal power. The opposition of Chrysostom to Eudoxia 
naturally suggests the opposition which Ambrose of Milan pre- 
sented to the Empress Justina. In both cases the populace 
= sided with the bishop; but Ambrose defied the Empress with 
impunity and carried the day, while the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople was not strong enough even to avoid punishment. 

II. The great controversy between Arius? and Athanasius 
concerned the relation,of Christ to the Father. Arius adopted 
the rationalistic and easier doctrine that their essence was not 
the same ; the Son had a beginning. Athanasius held that their 
essence was the same; the Logos was God, co-eternal with God 
the Father. 

The question might be raised whether this controversy was 
really of importance for the future of mankind, whether its 
interest is more than merely ecclesiastical, or is only of 
historical note in so far as it affected the immediate politics of 
the fourth century; whether in fine, if Arianism had survived, 
the spirit of the world would have been much altered. I 
conceive that its importance is world-historical, and that the 
victory of Athanasianism, representing the triumph of a distinct 


1 A special cause which in the fifth powerful sees of Alexandria and An- 
and sixth centuries tended to weaken tioch. 
the position of the Patriarchs, but in 2 The subject of Arianism has been 
the later Empire no longer existed, was treated in an admirable and elaborate 
the opposition and jealousy of the work by Mr. H. M. Gwatkin. 
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idea, is of just as great consequence to the general historian as 
to the ecclesiastical specialist. The very essence of Christianity 
was at stake. For the special power of Christianity depended 
on the idea of Christ, and the doctrine of Arius tended to 
depress Christ, as less than God, a tendency which, if it had 
prevailed, would have ultimately banished Christ prematurely 
from the world. For the whole significance of Christ, or the 
Logos, was contained in his Divinity. 

Soon after the final decision of the Church (381) that the 
Son was co-essential with the Father, the political divergence 
of the East and West began. The western and eastern Churches 
henceforward underwent each a different development, and the 
controversies which distracted them were of a different kind. 
The western Church held fast by the Athanasian doctrine, 
and was not concerned to probe it further; its divines turned 
from the rare air of the sphere of the Absolute to anthro- 
pological questions concerning original sin, faith, and works. 
The tendency of eastern theologians was always metaphysical. 
They could not rest content with the general symbolum 
that the Son was “of one substance with the Father”; they 
must determine the exact mode of this coincident identity and 
difference. 

And thus in the fifth century the eastern Church embarked 
in a series of christological controversies ' as bitter as the Arian. 

How were the two natures, the human and the divine, 
combined in Christ—this was the problem of Christology. We 
can see from the mere statement of the question that two 
opposite views would necessarily arise according as the human 
or the divine nature were emphasised. 

Early authorities had contented themselves with vague 
phrases to express the union of the natures, such as mixture, 
inweaving, envelope. But such phrases were unsatisfactory, 
because they were vague. The problem was to find a category 
which could express the union and avoid the confusion of the 
two natures—“an unconfounded nature-union,” dovyyvros 
pusi) Evwors, as Athanasius said. 

The two opposite schools of the fifth century which swerved 


? It may be noticed that simultane- ings of the great Origen, but the Ori- 
ously with these controversies there genistic question is of purely ecclesias- 
were virulent disputes over the writ- tical interest. 
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from the rigid mean line of orthodoxy on either side were the 
schools of Nestorius and Eutyches. But the spiritual fathers 
of Nestorianism and Eutychianism were Theodoros of Mop- 
suestia and Apollinaris of Laodicea, men who did not, like the 
eponymous propagators of the heresies, take an active part in 
party contention. 

Apollinaris explained the nature of Christ on this wise. 
The nature of a human individual, he said, consists of body, 
soul, and spirit (mveĝpa); the nature of the Divine man 
consists of body, soul, and logos,—logos, not spirit, for spirit 
implies free will, and thereby the possibility of change. 

In opposition to this theory, which did not ascribe complete 
humanity to Christ, Theodore of Mopsuestia founded a new 
christological theory, which ascribed to Christ the fulness of 
humanity, including a free will, but a will higher than mere 
choice. To explain the union of the two natures he adopted 
the category of anhabitation, évolenows; the category of becoming 
(“the Word became flesh ”) he judged rightly to be inadequate 
for philosophical purposes. But the main point is that he 
assumed two persons, whom in their union he esteemed one 
person, illustrating this junction by man and woman being 
one flesh; whereas Apollinaris blended two natures—the 
human clipt of certain elements, namely the pneumatic—in 
one person. 

The theory of Theodore was taken up by Nestorius,’ bishop 
of Constantinople, and the controversy turned especially upon 
what was really an incidental corollary of the main doctrine, 
namely, whether Mary should be called Mother of God, or, as 
Nestorius held, only Mother of Christ; and thus the word 
Theotokos (Mother of God) became the catchword of the con- 
troversy. The Nestorian heresy was crushed at the council of 
Ephesus in 431, chiefly through the energy of Cyril of Alex- 
andria, the most influential opponent of Nestorius.? 


1 Sisinnius succeeded the mild and clandestine services; and he promised 


courtly Atticus, whose soul cared for 
other things than controversy, in 426, 
and was succeeded by Nestorius in 427. 
Nestorius, like Chrysostom, was a‘pres- 
byter of Antioch. Ho was a man of 
surprising energy; wo may call it 
fanaticism. He was only five days 
Patriarch when he burned down the 
church in which the Arians used to hold 


to present Theodosius with the king- 
dom of heaven on condition that ho 
purified the Church of heretics. 

2 Both Cyril and Nestorius appealed 
to Celestine the bishop of Rome; but 
while Cyril adroitly deferred to his 
superior knowledge and dignity, Nes- 
torius assumed the attitude of an equal. 
It was Celestine’s duty and pleasure to 
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One of the most vehement anti-Nestorians was Eutyches ; 
his zeal against the heresy of the two persons made him rebound 
into the opposite extreme and promulgate the doctrine that 
there was only one nature in Christ, the doctrine of mono- 
physitism. He did not clearly see that the tenet of two 
natures does not imply the tenet of two persons; he did not 
understand the category of hypostasis; being, as Pope Leo I. 
wrote in his celebrated Dogmatic Epistle to Flavian, “very 
imprudent and exceedingly unskilled.” 

This Dogmatic Epistle was the basis of the symbolum of 
orthodox doctrine, the unio hypostatica, or unity of person in 
both natures, laid down at the ecumenical council of Chal- 
cedon (451). That council, at which the Emperor Marcian 
presided, condemned monophysitism, of which the real origin- 
ator was Apollinaris. The value of this doctrine turns evidently 
on the category of hypostasis, which seems to have received a 
new shade of meaning since it was used by Athanasius. 
Athanasius rejected hypostatic union, for he understood thereby 
merely substantial union, which seemed to confound the sub- 
stances. The hypostasis of Chalcedon is not substance; it is a 
category higher than substance, but is not yet the subject of 
modern philosophy; we may perhaps render it approximately 
by personal substrate. 

We must make a remark on the attitude of Theodosius II. 
Both he and his father were religious men, and took a great 
interest in ecclesiastical affairs. But it cannot be said that 
Theodosius was consistent either in orthodoxy or heterodoxy. 
Before the synod of 431 he was a partisan of Nestorius, and 
wrote rather sharply in answer to the appeals of Cyril; after- 
wards he completely deserted to the opposite side.’ In the 


side with the deferential and orthodox 
Patriarch of Alexandria ; and Nestorius 
was condemned by a synod of Italian 
bishops held in Rome (430). At 
Ephesus more than 200 bishops deposed 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, with 
whom Johannes the Patriarch of An- 
tioch sided, and whom the Emperor 
Theodosius was long disposed to favour. 
After many intrigues and indecent 
scones, ‘Theodosius recognised the acts 
of the synod and the condemnation of 
Nestorius; and in 433 Johannes was 
reconciled with Cyril. Pulcheria was 
throughout opposed to Nestorianism, 


but Eudocia seems to have been inclined 
to it. Cyril left no stone unturned to 
win the favour of the court, sendin 
presents to Pulcheria, to influential 
ministers, and to court ladies. 

1 From a letter of Theodosius to 
Cyril it is clear that there was rivalry 
and disunion at the court between 
Eudocia and Pulcheria, and that the 
ecclesiastical parties endeavoured to 
take advantage of this: 4 riva elxe 
Aéyow Erepa pèv wpds Huds xal rhy 
evoeBeotrdrny Avyovoray Evdoxlay Th» 
éuiy oúupiov émcorédd\dew, Erepa dé wpòs 
Thy épiw addedpiy Thy evo. Avy. Ilovà- 
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Eutychian strife, which was not decided until the reign of his 
successor Marcian, he was a partisan of Eutyches, who held 
diametrically opposite views to the Nestorians. In this he was 
probably influenced by the favourite eunuch Chrysaphius, who 
patronised Eutyches, as Eutropius had patronised Chrysostom.’ 

Dyophysitism became, by the council of 451, the recognised 
doctrine of the whole christian Church, but the heresies 
lingered on, Nestorianism especially in the far east, Eutychian- 
ism in Alexandria, Palestine, and Armenia. In the reigns of 
Leo and Zeno the scandalous acts of violence committed by 
both the orthodox and the monophysites in Alexandria under 
Timothy the Weasel (monophysite), who was deposed by Leo, 
and Timothy Salophakialos, who succeeded him, and in Antioch, 
under Peter the Fuller, became so serious that a new attempt 
at union was demanded. In the struggle of Basiliscus and 
Zeno the religious question played an important part, and the 
restoration of Zeno was a triumph for orthodoxy. Zeno and 
the Patriarch Acacius, in order ‘to effect the desired union, 
manufactured the Henotikon, a symbolum which was intended 
to reconcile both parties by veiling the point at issue. It was 
expressly stated-that Christ was both God and man, in accord- 
ance with the doctrine of Chalcedon; but the word “ nature ” 
was diligently avoided, and an indirectly slighting allusion to 
the council of Chalcedon was inserted to win the monophysites. 
This half measure (which reminds us in its spirit of the 
homoiousian doctrine of the preceding century) not only 
failed to satisfy. either party, but was a live coal blown 


xeplay el pn Scxovoety Huds GHOns À dcxo- Rome. Those who are interested in 


vohoew Hrriwas ik TOv THs ons GeooeBelas 
ypappdrov; (Harduin, Concilia, i. 1341). 
a oa Giildonpenning, Das ostré- 
mt Reich, p. 294 sq. 

1 I must i the reader to an eccle- 
siastical history for an account of the 
events of 449 — the Robber-Synod of 
Ephesus, at which Flavian (Patriarch 
of Constantinople) was condemned, the 
violence of Dioscorus, who out-Cyriled 
Cyril, the edifying spectacle of bishops 
compelled to write their namcs on a 
paper which was to be filled in after- 
wards, The Eutychianism of Theo- 
dosius caused an unpleasant difference 
of opinion between himself and his son- 
in-law Valentinian III, whose opinions 
were guided by Leo, the bishop of 


the monophysitic struggles may con- 
sult the Memoirs of the Patriarch 
Dioscorus, written in Coptic and trans- 
lated by E. Revillout (Kevue Egyptol. 
1880, 1882, 1883), the Ethiopian Chron- 
icle of Johannes of Nikiou, written 
about 700 a.p., and published b 
Zotenberg in Journal Asiatique, sevent 
series, vol. x. xii., and the Eccl. History 
(in Syriac) of Zacharias of Mitylene 
(died before 553), published by Land in 
twelve books (of which Three to Seven 
are genuine), as well as the Breviarium 
of Liberatus. Sce the monograph of 
G. Krüger, Monophysitische Streitiy- 
keiten in Zusammenhange mit der 
Reichspolitik (Jena, 1884). 
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between the eastern and western Churches, unquenched for 
thirty years. In this schism the rivalry of the see of Rome 
and the see of Constantinople comes to a climax, and re- 
presents the opposition of the East and West. During 

im the first half of the fifth century the western Church had, as 
it were, come of age; it was no longer dependent on the 

Greeks for its theology. Jerome’s translation of the Scrip- 
tures and Augustine's new theological system had set occi- 
dental Christendom on an independent path of development 

—had, we may say, founded Latin Christianity. 

l Simplicius was Pope when the Henotikon of Zeno was pub- 
lished (482). A special circumstance tended to widen the 
breach which was caused by the opposition of Simplicius to 
Acacius. In the same year Timothy Salophakialos, Patriarch 
of Alexandria, died, and two rivals for the vacancy appeared, 
John Talaias, who was actually consecrated bishop, and Peter 
the Stammerer, who was favoured by’ Zeno. The rejected 
Talaias repaired to Rome and laid his case before Simplicius, 
who took his part. Soon after this Simplicius died, and Felix 
II, his successor, prosecuted the opposition to Constantinople 
with vehement energy. The legates whom he sent thither 
were induced, by imprisonment and threats, to recognise the 
appointment of Peter, whereupon Felix, informed of the cir- 
cumstance by the “sleepless” monks, who were strong pillars 
of orthodox Chalcedonism in Byzantium, held a council at 
Rome (484), at which he deposed the apostate legates from 
their bishoprics, and excommunicated Acacius. It would have 
been dangerous for any one to deliver the sentence of excom- 
munication openly to the Patriarch, and a secret stratagem was 
adopted. It was pinned to the back of Acacius as he was 
officiating in St. Sophia, and a few moments afterwards he 
retorted the sentence on Felix, thus placing his power on a par 
with that of the bishop of Rome. 

The schism? continued after the deaths of Felix and Acacius, 
during the reign of Anastasius, who, though not unquestionably 


1 According to Ducange, this word 
means “with a white bandage or tur- 
ban (daxlados=fasciola, and gados, a 
fictitious word for white), This does 
not seem likely. I propose to read 
Salakophialos, and to translate “ cox- 
comb-sleek ” (giados, from gaps, p 


becoming A on account of the preced- 
ing d). 

The most recent work on this schism 
is G. Schniirer’s essay (in Grauert’s 
Historisches Jahrbuch, ix. 251 sqq. 1888), 
Die politische Stellung des Pupsttums 
zur Zeit Theoderichs des Grossen. 
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orthodox like Zeno, adopted Zeno’s Henotikon. At this time 
the Ostrogoths ruled in Italy, and the Popes were thus inde- 
pendent of the Emperor, and able to resist his authority. 
Felix was succeeded by Gelasius, who emphatically insisted on 
the precedence of the Roman see as the highest spiritual 
authority on earth; we may refer especially to his letter to the 
bishops of Dardania. His successor, Pope Anastasius, was a 
milder man, like his namesake the Emperor, and more concili- 
atory, but the bitterness broke out again in the episcopate of 
Hormisdas, and was not finally allayed until 519, the year after 
Anastasius’ death, when the new Emperor Justin inaugurated 
an orthodox reaction. This pacification was a victory for 
Rome; the names of Acacius and Peter the Stammerer were 
erased from the diptychs of Constantinople. 

DONATISM AND PELAGIANISM.—lIt has already been noticed 
that the foundations of Latin Christianity, or western Catho- 
licism, as well as the foundations of the German kingdoms, were 
laid in the first half of the fifth century. It is not our busi- 
ness here to go into the work of Augustine and Jerome, whose 
varied activity chiefly contributed to the creation of an inde- 
pendent western Church with a Latin theology. But we 
must briefly notice the suppression of the schisms of Donatus 
and Pelagius, against both of which the bishop of Hippo was a 
leading combatant. 

Britain was said to have been fertile in tyrants; Africa may 
be said to have been fertile in schisms; at least there was no — 
part of the Empire which was more rent and riven by the 
divisions and the furies of religious sects. In the fourth cen- 
tury the followers of Donatus had been men of strict and pure 
morals, and presented an edifying contrast to the demoralisa- 
tion that infected the orthodox Church’; but pride in their own 
sanctity led to a holy contempt for all who were not of them- 
selves, and ultimately to a fanatical hatred which doomed 
Catholics and other sects to the flames of hell. They were 
highly objectionable to the civil power, nor was the saying of 
Donatus forgotten, “ What has the Emperor to do with the 
Church?” But in Africa they had force on their side. The 


1 Donatism, as Ziegler says (Gesch. der Kirche.” Donatus was not a her- 
der Christlichen Ethik, ìi. 189), was etic; he disagreed with the Church 
‘ein Protest gegen die Verweltlichung only on questions of discipline. 
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rich proprietors lived in constant fear of bands of men, who 
were called circumcellions and threatened their possessions and 
their lives. These men were socialists, infected with religious 
fanaticism. Having suffered from the stress of the times, they 
desired to introduce into society an equality, by which they 
could profit, and regarded themselves as the instruments of 
divine vengeance. They posed as the protectors of slaves, and 
used clubs in their deeds of violence, because Christ had said 
to Peter, “Put up thy sword.” In 348, when the Donatists 
were threatened by the military power, they enlisted the cir- 
cumcellions to fight in their cause. Julian favoured the 
Donatists, perhaps because Constantius had oppressed them; 
but Gratian deprived them of the right of holding services 
(377). In 405 severe laws were passed against them, and in 
411 the great public controversy took place, in which the 
dialectic of Augustine won the victory — according to the 
judgment of the tribune Marcellinus, who was appointed to 
arbitrate—over the Donatist Petilian.' After this judgment, 
which Honorius confirmed, severe penalties were enforced ; the 
Donatists were persecuted, but they continued to exist as an 
unquiet factor, and probably assisted in the conquest of Africa 
by the Vandals. 

But in the last twenty years of St. Augustine’s life (410- 
430) the great question of the day was the problem of pre- 
destination and free will. Pelagius, born of a Roman family in 
Britain, propounded, and his friend Celestius supported, the 
doctrine that man’s will is free; that God has given us the 
capacity for good, but that the will and the performance are 
our own. The doctrine was?opposed by Orosius and Augus- 
tine; it was condemned by synods in Africa ; it was condemned 
by Innocent, bishop of Rome; it was condemned by his 
successor Zosimus, who had at first exonerated Pelagius and his 
views from blame. In 418 an imperial rescript ordained that 
all Pelagians should be banished, and their theory was after- 
wards rejected at the general council of Ephesus. Thus the 
wisdom of the Church condemned the deadly doctrine of free 


1 Augustine wrote controversial alters im Abendlande, i. p. 242); but 
works against Donatism, and also an perhaps the most important work on 
alphabetical psalm (Abecedarius) giv- the subject is the de Schismate Dona- 
ing a history of the schism (see Ebert, tistarwm of Optatus, bishop of Milevis 
Allg. Gesch. der Literatur des Mittel- (about 370 A.D.) 
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will, and the most learned and earnest theologians did not 
shrink from the possible consequence of the denial of moral 
responsibility. 

On consideration it can hardly be denied that the view of 
Pelagius was fraught with peril to Christianity. If man is 
born as sinless as Adam was before the fall, and if his will is 
free, there is no inconsistency in assuming that many may 
pass their lives utterly devoid of sin; and thus there may be 
righteous men in the world who necd no redemption, men who 
can dispense with the work of Christ and the consolation of 
Christianity. Such a position was extremely dangerous, aud 
Augustine naturally adopted the more consistent and simple 
doctrine of christian fatalism, which in later ages assumed the 
form of Calvinism. 

But in this controversy the question was argued on the 
platform of the understanding; and the view of Augustine 
won, not because his metaphysical armoury was better, but 
because he and those who embraced his view had more autho- 
rity.! As each party embraced one horn of the antinomy and 
rejected the other, the question itself could not be rationally 
decided, any more than a controversy between men who 
regard space as finite and men who regard it as infinite. 
Reason knows that both the doctrine of free will and the 
doctrine of necessity are defective and therefore false; and 
that true freedom does not conflict with necessity, but that 
necessity is only a moment in it. But in the fifth century the 


1 As I have not studied the contro- 
versial writings of St. Augustine, I 
cannot decide whether he had any 
rational glimpse of the higher freedom. 
It is always hard for a layman to feol 
quite certain that he has comprehended 
the technicalities of theological phrase- 
ology or penetrated the inmost mazes 
of theological mystery, but as far as I 
can gather from the disquisitions of 
Hefele, Milman, and Robertson, Augus- 
tine and the Church—however much 
they may have been inwardly filled 
with a religious consciousness of it— 
had no philosophical idea of true free- 
dom. ty. Gass, in his Geschichte der 
christlichen Ethik (1881), i. has a good 
account of the controversy. Of Augus- 
tine’s own theory he says (p. 159): 
‘*Genauer angeschen versetzt die Lehre 


Augustin’s die ganze Schwere des Unheils 
in den ersten Act des Ungchorsams, 
diesen steigert sie sammt scinen un- 
ermesslichen Folgen zu cinem Mysterium 
des Abfalls (ineffabilis apostasia), um 
dann zweitens dio Erbsiinde als cino 
mit der Fortpflanzung gegebene Ver- 
dorbenheit in die Natur selber zu ver- 
legen. Dieser plötzliche Sturz aus der 
Thätlichkeit in die Erblichkeit und 
Verdammlichkeit ist der dunkle und 
noch nicmals aufgchellte Punkt scines 
Systems, von selelions alles Weitere 
abhängt.” Sec also Ziegler, Gesch. der 
christl. Ethik (1886), i. p. 212 sqq., 
and Jodl, Gesch. der Ethik in der 
neueren Philosophie, p. 57 sqq. Jodl 
remarks that Augustine gave up tho 
Pauline dualism of the sensual and 
spiritual nature of man. 
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opponents did not rise to the point of view of reason; and 
when Cassian of Massilia! tried to compromise between the two 
views by mixing a little of one with a little of the other— 
semi-pelacianism—it was really as if one tried to solve the 
antinomy of Zeno by blending an element of the finite nature of 
space with an element of its infinity, though the former mixture 
might not have been on the face of it so absurd. 

1 On Cassian, see Ziegler, op. cit. ii. books, entitled Collationes, he attempts 


208. In his twelve books, de coenobio- to systematise the monastic morality 
rum institutis, and in his twenty-four of his time. 


CHAPTER X 


LIFE AND MANNERS IN TIIE FIFTH CENTURY 

THE life of the higher classes at Constantinople was distin- 
guished by its oriental richness and luxury.! To some small 
extent this oriental colouring may have been due to direct 
eastern influences affecting Byzantium during the fourth 
century, but in the main it was merely the splendour of Old 
Rome translated to the palaces of New Rome. To begin with 
the Emperor, a rich purple dress enveloped his whole body, 
wrought dragons shone on his silken robes, and a golden diadem 
set with precious gems adorned his head. His golden chariot was 
drawn by white mules, whose harness glittered with the same 
metal, and when he drove out men gazed in wonder at the 
sheen of the purple and the gold, the whiteness of the mules, 
and the revolving plates of gold which gleamed ïn the sun as 
the car to which they were attached moved along. The 
caparisons of his horse were of gold, and as he rode, seated on 
a saddle white as snow, through the city or the neighbouring 
country, he was accompanied by imperial guards who carried 
spears with golden tips and shields with golden centres 
encircled by golden eyes. And it was not only the Emperor 
whose appointments were enriched. with the most precious of 
the metals; his courtiers and attendants and all men of opu- 
lence used it in ornamenting their saddles and bridles, their 
belts and their boots; their garments were of gold-threaded 


1 Sce the evidences on this subject 
collected from the works of Chrysostom 
Ly his editor Montfaucon (vol. xix.) 

o be precise, I should have added tho 
words, ‘‘in the castern provinces of the 


Empire” to the title of the present 
chapter, which makes no pretension to 
be exhaustivo,and may be supplemented 
by the details to be found in Bk. i. 
cap. 2, and in Bk. ii. caps. 2 and 3. 
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silk, their carriages were covered with gold or silver, their 
servants were tricked out with golden ornaments. Many 
rich nobles possessed ten or twenty mansions and as many 
private baths; a thousand, if not wellnigh two thousand, 
slaves called them lord, and their halls were thronged with 
eunuchs, parasites, and retainers. In their gorgeous houses 
the doors were of ivory, the ceilings lined with gold, the floors 
inlaid with mosaics or strewn with rich carpets; the walls of 
the halls and bedrooms were of marble, and wherever 
commoner stone was used thé surface was beautified with gold 
plate. Spacious verandahs and baths adjoined the houses. 
The beds were made of ivory or solid silver, or, if on a less 
expensive scale, of wood plated with silver or gold. Chairs 
and stools were usually of ivory, and the most homely vessels 
were often of the most costly metal; the semicircular tables or 
sigmas, made of gold or silver, were so heavy that two youths 
could hardly lift one. Oriental cooks were employed; and at 
banquets the atmosphere was heavy with all the perfumes of 
the East, while the harps and pipes of musicians delighted the 
ears of the feasters. 

These are some of the details which may be gleaned from 
the writings of Chrysostom respecting the luxurious life of the 
great and opulent. men of his time, which was so revolting to 
him that it drove him in the direction of social communism. 
In the preceding chapters many things have been related in the 
course of the narrative which illustrate the manners and morals 
of the age, and they need not be repeated here. It is hardly 
necessary to say that Christianity had not been able to do very 
much towards refining the character of theatrical representations? 
or improving the morality of green-rooms, Chrysostom com- 
plained of the lewdness prevalent in theatres and the obscenity 
of the songs that delighted the audiences; he was specially 
scandalised by the exhibition of women swimming. We must, 
however, remember that Chrysostom was unusually austere. It 
surprises us somewhat to learn that the habit was kept up in 


2 M. Sathas considers that in the Sathas, ‘Ioropxdv Soxluow wept roi 
days of Theodosius II the first founda- @edrpou kal rijs poveikis raw Butayrivwy 
tions were laid for the conciliation of (Venice, 1878), p. 289. The heretic 
the Church and the theatre. Malalas Arius conceived the idea of creating a 
mentions that Theodosius erected theatre in his church, writing the 
theatres; Dioscorus, Patriarch of Alex- dramas himself; hence 6 Oupedxds was 
andria, left money for theatres. See used in the sense of heretic, ib. p. 7. 
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christian society of permitting courtesans to exhilarate or 
contaminate weddings with their presence. As to the amuse- 
ments of the Emperor and the nobles, we know that they 
used to hunt in the neighbourhood of Byzantium. Theo- 
dosius II was passionately fond of riding, and it was probably 
in his reign that the game of tzukan or polo was introduced 
at Constantinople, if we may trust the evidence of a very 
late writer,! who states that he laid out a ¢tzukanisterion, 
or polo-ground, in the precincts of the palace. The game 
was perhaps derived from the Huns, who were accomplished 
riders. | 

The oriental court life which was developed at Byzantium 
with an elaboration which, perhaps more than anything else, gave 
that city its peculiar flavour, was stigmatised by the Neoplatonic 
bishop Synesius, in the speech he delivered before the 
Emperor Arcadius, as one of the evils that endangered the 
weal and safety of the Empire. The concern of the Emperors 
for their dignity, he said, and their fear lest they should become 
ordinary mortals if their subjects beheld them often, lead to the 
result that they see and hear as little as they well can of those 
things by which the wisdom of life is acquired; they live ina 
sort of sensual retirement, and their soul is a mist. He com- 
pares this life to the life of oysters, or of lizards which peep 
out occasionally on a hot day; and likens the small and stupid 
men by whom the monarch is surrounded to peacocks flaunting 
their colours. The motive of this retirement, he insists, is the 
wish to appear more than man. 


As nothing, perhaps, is more effective in conveying an idea 
of the ways and manners of an age than the actual words of a 
contemporary narrator describing the unimportant details of a 
journey or an enterprise, I have thought it well to give a tolerably 
literal translation of the narrative of Marcus the deacon, re- 
counting what befell Porphyrius, bishop of Gaza, when he and 


1 Codinus, p. 81. Basil, the Mace- right in his conjecture that tzukan 
donian, improved and enlarged the (= ¢schewkan) isa Persian word, the con- 
ground. odaipl{w as well as rfuxavifw jecture that the Romans borrowed the 
was usal of playing tzukan, thus we game directly from the Huns falls 
read of Romanus (‘Theoph. Contin. 472) to the ground, but the Persians 
kal ry del\n ev rhvxavornply opaiploas themselves may have borrowed it 
perà rûv Soxiuwy ral éuwelpwy kal from Tartaric races. 
wodAdacs rotrous vixjoas. If Hammor is 
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others visited Constantinople, including an account of the 
baptism of Theodosius IT." 

The bishops set sail from Caesarea and reached Rhodes in 
ten days, where they visited a holy hermit named Procopius, 
who was gifted with second sight, and told them all that 
would befall them when they should arrive at Byzantium. 
The voyage to Byzantium occupied likewise ten days. Having 
secured lodgings, they visited the Patriarch John Chrysostom 
on the morrow of their arrival. “And he received us with 
great honour and courtesy, and asked us why we undertook 
the fatigue of the journey, and we told him; and when he 
learned the reason he recollected that on a former occasion 
we made this petition by letter, and recognising me [Marcus] 
greeted me kindly. And he bade us not to despond but to 
have hope in the mercies of God, and said, ‘I cannot speak 
to the Emperor, for the Empress excited his indignation against 
me because I charged her with a thing which she coveted and 
robbed. And I am not concerned about his anger, for it is 
themselves they hurt and not me, and even if they hurt my 
body they do the more good to my soul. . . . To-morrow I 
shall send for the eunuch Amantius, the castrensis (chamber- 
lain) of the Empress, who has great influence with her and is 
really a servant of God, and I shall commit the matter to him, 
and if God consents all will go well (mávv Eyes orovdacar).’ 
Having received these injunctions and a recommendation 
to God, we proceeded to our inn. And on the next day we 
went to the bishop and found in his house the chamberlain 
Amantius, for the bishop had attended to our affair and had 
sent for him and explained it to him. And when we came 
in, and Amantius was told that we were the persons of whom 
he had heard, he stood up and did obeisance to the most holy 
bishops, inclining his face to the ground, and they, when they 
were told who he was, embraced him and kissed him. And 
the most holy archbishop John bade them explain orally their 
affair to the chamberlain. And the most holy Porphyrius ex- 
plained to him all the concernment of tle idolaters, how 
licentiously they perform the unlawful rites and oppress the 


1 This narrative, which is but little Haupt in the Abhandlungen of the 
known, is contained in Marcus’ Life of Berlin Academy for 1879. 
Porphyrius, which was printed by 
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Christians. And Amantius, when he heard this, wept and was 
filled with zeal for God, and said to them, ‘ Be not despondent, 
fathers, for Christ can shield His religion. Do ye therefore 
pray, and I will speak to the Augusta. And I trust in the 
God of the Universe that He will show His mercy according to 
his wont.’ With these injunctions he departed, and we having 
conversed on many spiritual topics with the archbishop John, 
and having received his blessing, withdrew. 

“The next day the chamberlain Amantius sent two deacons 
to bid us come to the Palace, and we arose and proceeded with 
all expedition. And we found him awaiting us, and he took 
the two bishops and introduced them to the Empress Eudoxia. 
And when she saw them she saluted them first and said, ‘ Give 
me your blessing, fathers,’ and they did obeisance to her. Now 
she was sitting on a golden sofa And she says to them, 
‘ Excuse me, priests of Christ, on account of my situation, for I 
was anxious to meet your sanctity in the antechamber. But 
pray God on my behalf that I may be delivered happily of the 
child which is in my womb.’ And the bishops, wondering at 
her condescension, said, ‘May He who blessed the wombs of 
Sarah and Rebecca and Elizabeth, bless and quicken the child 
in thine. After further edifying conversation, she said to 
them, ‘I know why ye came (éoxvAnte), as the castrensis 
Amantius explained it to me. But if you are fain to instruct 
me, fathers, I am at your service’ (ceXevoare). Thus bidden, 
they told her all about the idolaters, and the impious rites 
which they fearlessly practised, and their oppression! of the 
Christians, whom they did not allow to perform a public duty 
(uererOcivy Opdixcoy qodsttexov) nor to till their lands ‘ from 
whose produce they pay the dues to your imperial sovereignty.’ 
And the Empress said, ‘Do not despond; for I trust in the 
Lord Christ, the Son of God, that I shall persuade the king 
to do those things that are due to your saintly faith and 
to dismiss you hence well treated. Depart, then, to your 
privacy, for you are fatigued, and pray God to co-operate with 
my request’? She then commanded money to be brought, and 
gave three darics apiece to the most holy bishops, saying, ‘ In 
the meantime take this for your expenses.’ And the bishops 
took the money and blessed her abundantly and departed. And 


1 xaradvwvacrevovety. 
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when they went out they gave the greater part of the money 
to the deacons who were standing at the door, reserving little 
for themselves. 

“ And when the Emperor came into the apartment of the 
Empress, she told him all touching the bishops, and requested 
him that the heathen temples of Gaza should be thrown down. 
But the Emperor was put out when he heard it, and said, ‘I 
know that city is devoted to idols, but it is loyally disposed in 
the matter of taxation and pays a large sum to the revenue. 
If then we overwhelm them with terror of a sudden, they will 
betake themselves to flight and we shall lose so much of the 
revenue. But if it must be, let us afflict them partially, 
depriving idolaters of their dignities and other public offices, 
and bid their temples be shut up and be used no longer. For 
when they are afflicted and straitened on all sides they will 
recognise the truth; but an extreme measure coming suddenly 
is hard on subjects. The Empress was very much vexed at 
this reply, for she was ardent in matters of faith, but she merely 
said,‘ The Lord can assist his servants the Christians, whether _ 
we consent or decline.’ | 

“ We learned these details from the chamberlain Amantius. 
On the morrow the Augusta sent for us, and having first 
saluted the holy bishops according to her custom, she bade 
them sit down. And after a long spiritual talk, she said, ‘I 
spoke to the Emperor, and he was rather put out. But do not 
despond, for, God willing, I cannot cease until ye be satisfied 
and depart, having succeeded in your holy purpose” And 
the bishops made obeisance. Then the sainted Porphyrius, 
pricked by the spirit,! and recollecting the word of the thrice 
blessed anchoret Procopius, said to the Empress: ‘ Ixert 
yourself for the sake of Christ, and in recompense for your 
excrtions He can bestow on you a son whose life and reign you 
will see and enjoy for many years. At these words the 
Empress was filled with joy, and her face flushed, and new 
beauty beyond that which she already had passed into her face ; 
for the appearance shows what passes within. And she said, 
‘ Pray, fathers, that according to your word, with the will of 
God, I may bear a male child, and if it so befall, I promise 
you to do all that ye ask. And another thing, for which ye 
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ask not, I intend to do with the consent of Christ; I will 
found a church at Gaza in the centre of the city. Depart then 
in peace, and rest quiet, praying constantly for my happy 
delivery; for the time of my confinement is near. The 
bishops commended her to God and left the Palace. And 
prayer was made that she should bear a male child; for we 
believed in the words of Saint Procopius the anchoret. 

“And every day we used to proceed to the most holy 
Johannes, the archbishop, and had the fruition of his holy 
words,’ swecter than honey and the honey comb. And Aman- 
tius the chamberlain used to come to us, sometimes bearing 
messages from the Empress, at other times merely to pay a 
visit. And after a few days the Empress brought forth a male 
child, and he was called Theodosius after his grandfather Theo- 
dosius, the Spaniard, who reigned along with Gratian. And 
the child Theodosius was born in the purple (ev t) moppúpa), 
wherefore he was proclaimed Emperor at his birth. And there 
was great joy in the city, and men were sent to the cities of 
the Empire, bearing the good news, with gifts and bounties 
(yapiopara). 

“But the Empress, who had only just been delivered and 
arisen from her chair of confinement, sent Amantius to us with 
this message: ‘I thank Christ that God bestowed on me a son, 
on account of your holy prayers. Pray, then, fathers, for his 
life and for my lowly self, in order that I may fulfil those 
things which I promised you, Christ himself again consenting, 
through your holy prayers. And when the seven days of her 
confinement were fulfilled, she sent for us and met us at the 
door of the chamber, carrying in her arms the infant in the 
purple robe. And she inclined her head and said, ‘ Draw nigh, 
fathers, unto me and the child which the Lord granted to me 
through your holy prayers.’ And she gave them the child that 
they might seal it (with God’s signet). And the holy bishops 
sealed both her and the child with the seal of the cross, and, offer- 
ing a prayer, sat down. And when they had spoken many words 
full of heart-pricking («ardvv£ts), the lady says to them, ‘ Do ye 
know, fathers, what I resolved to do in regard to your affair ?’ 
[Here Porphyrius related a dream which he had dreamed the 
night before; then Eudoxia resumed :] ‘If Christ permit, the 
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child will be privileged to receive the holy baptism in a few 
days. Do ye then depart and compose a petition and insert 
in it all the requests ye wish to make. And when the 
child comes forth from the holy baptismal rite, give the 
petition to him who holds the child in his arms; but I 
shall instruct him what to do, and I trust in the Son of God 
that He can arrange the whole matter according to the will of 
His loving kindness.’ Having received these directions we 
blessed her and the infant and went out. Then we composed 
the petition, inserting many things in the document, not only 
as to the overthrow of the idols but also that privileges and 
revenue should be granted to the holy Church and the 
Christians ; for the holy Church was poor. 

“The days ran by, and the day on which the young Emperor 
Theodosius was to be illuminated (dwrifecGar, ie. baptized)? 
arrived. And all the city was crowned with garlands and 
decked out in garments entirely made of silk (oNocnpex@y) and 
gold jewels and all kind of ornaments, so that no one could 
describe the adornment of the city. One might behold the 
inhabitants, multitudinous as the waves, arrayed in all manner 
of various dresses (mavrolas idéas inatiwy évadrXdtrovra). But 
it is beyond my power to describe the brilliance of that pomp; 
it is a task for those who are practised writers, and I shall pro- 
ceed to my present true history. When the young Theodosius 
was baptized and came forth from the church to the Palace, you 
might behold the excellence of the multitude of the magnates 
(rponyouuévwy) and their dazzling raiment, for all were dressed 
in white,? and you would have thought the multitude was 
covered with snow. The patricians headed the procession 
(wrponyovvro), with the illustres and all the other ranks, and the 
military contingents, all carrying wax candles, so that the stars 
seemed to shine on earth. And close to the infant, which was 
carried in arms, was the Emperor Arcadius himself, his face 
cheerful and more radiant than the purple robe he was wear- 
ing, and one of the magnates carried the infant in brilliant 
apparel (ev Aapmrpa écO7jr). And we marvelled, beholding 
such glory. 

1 Usedespecially of the inner spiritual on the south wall of the nave of S. 
pan of baptism. gwriıerhpioy meanta Apollinare Nuovo in Ravonna as walk- 


aptistery. in procession from the palace, are all 
The martyrs, represented in mosaics arrayed in white. 
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“ Then the holy Porphyrius says to us: ‘ If the things which 
soon vanish possess such glory, how much more glorious are the 
things celestial, prepared for the elect, which neither eye hath 
beheld nor ear heard, nor hath it come into the heart of man 
to consider.’ 

“ And we stood at the portal of the church, with the docu- 
ment of our petition, and when he came forth from the baptism 
we called aloud, saying, ‘We petition your Piety,’ and held 
out the paper. And he who carried the child seeing this, and 
knowing our concernment, for the Empress had instructed him, 
bade the paper be showed to him, and when he received it 
halted. And he commanded silence, and having unrolled a 
part he read it, and folding it up, placed his hand under 
the head of the child and cried out, ‘His majesty has 
ordered the requests contained in the petition to be ratified.’ 
And all having seen marvelled and did obeisance to the 
Emperor, congratulating him that he had the privilege of 
seeing his son an emperor in his lifetime; and he rejoiced 
thereat. And that which had happened for the sake of her 
son was announced to the Empress, and she rejoiced and 
thanked God on her knees. And when the child entered the 
Palace, she met it and received it and kissed it, and holding it 
in her arms greeted the Emperor, saying, ‘ You are blessed, my 
lord, for the things which your eyes have beheld in your life- 
time. And the king rejoiced thereat. And the Empress, 
seeing him in good humour, said, ‘ Please let us learn what the 
petition contains that its contents may be fulfilled.’ And the 
Emperor ordered the paper to be read, and when it was read, 
said, ‘ The request is hard, but to refuse is harder, since it is 
the first mandate of our son.’ ” 

The petition was granted, and Eudoxia arranged a meeting 
between the quaestor, one of whose offices was to draft the im- 
perial rescripts, and the bishops, that all the wishes of the latter 
might be incorporated in the edict. The execution of it, which 
was invidious and required a strong hand and will, was 
intrusted to Cyncgius, and the bishops returned to Palestine, 
having received considerable sums of money from the Empress 
and Emperor, as well as the funds which the Empress had 
promised for the erection of a church at Gaza. 

This narrative is extremely interesting. It gives us a con- 
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crete idea of the manner in which things were done, and of the 
kind of little dramas that probably lay behind the greater 
number of the formal decrees and rescripts contained in the 
Codices of Theodosius and Justinian. The wonder of the 
provincial bishops at the splendid apparel of the great of the 
earth, their edifying spiritual conversations with the Empress, 
with the eunuch, and with the archbishop, the ruse of Eudoxia 
to compass the success of the petition, all such details help 
us in atternpting to realise the life of the time; while the 
hesitation of the pious Arcadius to root out the heathen 
“abominations” because the heathen were respectable tax- 
payers shows that even he, when the ghostly and worldly 
policies of the Empire clashed, was more inclined to be the 
Emperor than the churchman. 

As a favourable example of an educated Byzantine of noble 
position we may take Anthemius, who became Emperor in the 
West as the colleague of Leo I., and who was the grandson of 
that prefect Anthemius who guided the State through the 
critical period following the death of Arcadius. He knew 
Latin as well as Greck, and a knowledge of Latin was very 
necessary for a politician, as it was still the official language 
throughout all the Empire. Yet acquaintance with the im- 
perial language was beginning already to decline in the eastern 
provinces, and the fact that Pulcheria knew it was considered 
deserving of especial remark. Sallust, Livy, Tacitus, Plautus, 
and Virgil were among the books that Anthemius studied, so 
that he was quite at home in the society of the cultivated 
senators of Old Rome, when he resided there as Emperor. 
But if he had studied the Latin language and delighted in the 
Roman literature, he had not put away from himself the Greek 
love of speculation and mysticism. He dabbled in theosophy 
and magic, and this propensity gave him a bad name in Rome. 
He loved to surround himself with sorcerers, and with men 
who held strange opinions; pagans and heretics were more 
welcome guests than orthodox Christians. One of his best 
friends was Severus, a pagan magician who had lived at Alex- 
andria and made his house the resort of spiritualists, brah- 
mans, and theosophists; and it was said that Severus was 
wont to ride on a fiery horse which emitted sparks as it 
galloped. Another of his friends, Philotheus, was an adherent 
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of the sublime or impious doctrine of Macedonius, which held 
that the Holy Ghost was not a person but a thing spread 
generally through nature—somewhat like the Earth-spirit in 
Goethe’s Faust. The bishop of Rome felt himself obliged to 
interfere with the meetings which Philotheus held in that city 
to propagate his doctrine. 


Let us now turn to the city of the Ptolemies, Alexandria-on- 
Nile, where life was as busy, as various, and as interesting as 
ever. Here Ptolemy Soter had established his “ brilliant palace 
and court, with festivals which were the wonder of the world.” 
“The city,” writes Mr. Mahaffy, “ was adequate by the large- 
ness and splendour of its external experience. We have it 
described in later times as astonishing the beholder not only 
with its vastness—to wander through its streets, says Achilles 
Tatius, is an Evdnpos dmıðnpla, taking a tour without leaving 
home—but with the splendour of the colonnades which lined 
the streets for miles and kept the ways cool for passengers ; 
with the din and bustle of the thoroughfares, of which the 
principal were horse and carriage ways, contrary to the usual 
Greek practice; with the number and richness of its public 
buildings; and with the holiday and happy air of its vast 
population, who rested not day and night, but had their streets 
so well lighted that the author just named says ‘the sun 
did not set, but was distributed in small change—7Axos Karaxep- 
pari~wv—to illumine the gay night.’ The palaces and other 
royal buildings and parks were walled off, like the palace at 
Pekin [and that at Constantinople], and had their own port 
and seashore; but all the rest of the town had water near it 
and ship traffic in all directions. Every costume and language 
must have been met in its streets and quays. It had its 
fashionable suburbs, too, and its bathing resorts to the east— 
Canopus, Eleusis, and Nicopolis; to the west its Necropolis. 
But of all this splendour no eyewitness has left us in detail, 
what we are reduced to infer by conjecture.” ! 

The Romans found no city in the Empire so difficult to 
govern as that of the quick-witted and quick-tempered Alex- 
andrians ; the streets were continually the scene of tumults 
between citizens and soldiers, and revolts against the augustal 


1 Greek Life and Thought, p. 197. 
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prefects. “ While in Antioch, as a rule, the matter did not go 
beyond sarcasm, the Alexandrian rabble took on the slightest 
pretext to stones and cudgels. In street uproar, says an 
authority, himself Alexandrian, the Egyptians are befcre all 
others ; the smallest spark suffices here to kindle a tumult. On 
account of neglected visits, on account of the confiscation of 
spoiled provisions, on account of exclusion from a_ bathing 
establishment, on account of a dispute between the slave of an 
Alexandrian of rank and the Roman footsoldier as to the value 
or non-value of their respective slippers, the legions were under 
the necessity of charging among the citizens of Alexandria.”?! 

Instead of healing the discords and calming the intractable 
temper of this turbulent metropolis by diffusing a spirit of 
amity and long-suffering, the introduction of Christianity only 
gave the citizens new things to quarrel about, new causes for 
tumult, new formulae and catchwords which they could use as 
pretexts for violence and rioting. It was only in Alexandria 
that such acts as the destruction of the Serapeum or the cruel 
death of Hypatia could take place. 

An account of the latter event falls within the limits of our 
period, and I have reserved it for this chapter, as it illustrates 
the nature of the Alexandrian atmosphere. 

Hypatia was the daughter of Theon, the great mathematician,’ 
who was a professor at the Museum or university of Alexandria. 
Trained in mathematics by her father, she left that pure air 
for the deeper and more agitating study of metaphysics, and 
probably became acquainted with the older Neoplatonism of 
Plotinus * which, in the Alexandrian Museum, had been trans- 
mitted untainted by the later developments of Porphyrius 
and Iamblichus. When she had completed her education 
she was appointed to the chair of philosophy, and her 


1 Mommsen's History of Rome, vol. v. 
Provinces under the Empire (ii. p. 264, 
English translation). 


4 His scholia on Euclid are extant. 
He used to lecture on the writings of 
Hermes Trismegistus and Orpheus, and 
was probably a mystic as well as a 
mathematician. 


3 Plotinus and his master Ammonius 
Sakas belonged to the university, while 
the later Neoplatonists were not con- 
nected with it. This point—Hypatia’s 


affiliation to Plotinus—is due to W. A. 
Moyer, whose careful little tract, “ Hy- 
patia von Alexandria” (1886), has 
thrown much light on the subject, 
though Hypatia has been the subject 
of many tracts. I have followed his 
conclusions, which seem based on a 
just view of the ee evidence 
that remains, Hoche (Philologus, xv. 
1860) showed that the supposed journey 
of Hypatia to Athens is based on a 
mistranslation of Suidas. The date of 
her birth was about 370. 
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extraordinary talents, combined with her beauty, made 
her a centre of interest in the cultured and aristocratic 
circles at Alexandria, and drew to her lecture-room crowds 
of admirers. Her free and unembarrassed intercourse with 
educated men and the publicity of her life must have given 
rise to many scandals and backbitings, and her own sex doubt- 
less looked upon her with suspicion, and called her masculine 
and immodest. She used to walk in the streets in her 
academical gown (rpißwv, the philosopher's cloak) and ex- 
plain to any person who wished to learn, difficulties in Plato 
or Aristotle! Of the influence of her personality on her 
pupils we have still a record in the letters of Synesius of 
Cyrene, who, although his studies under her auspices did not 
hinder him from going over to Christianity, always remained 
at heart a semi-pagan, and was devotedly attached to his in- 
structress, That some of her pupils fell in love with her is not 
surprising,? but Hypatia never married, though a later tradition 
made her the wife of a heathen philosopher, Isidorus. 

The real cause of her tragic fate, which befell her in March 
415, is veiled in obscurity. We know that she was an intimate 
friend of the pagan Orestes, the prefect augustalis of Egypt; 
and we could be sure, even if we had not the testimony of 
Suidas, that she was an object of hatred to Cyrillus, the Patriarch 
of Alexandria, both because she was an enthusiastic preacher of 
pagan doctrines and because she was Orestes’ friend. More- 
over, she was murdered just after the great conflict between 
Orestes and Cyril, in which the Jews played an important 
part. 

The Alexandrian bishop was already very powerful, and 
Cyril, who succeeded to the chair in 412, aimed at attaining 
the supreme power in the city and reducing the authority of 
the imperial prefect to a minimum. The opposition of the 


1 I follow Meyer’s translation of a scandal, and indicates what exaggerated 


in Suidas. 

2 One of her pupils is said to have 
declared his passion for her, and the 
talo went that she exorcised his desire 
by disarranging her dress and display- 
ing Tò oUpBodrov rs dxabdprou yervicews: 
“This, young man,” she said, “is what 
you are in love with, and nothing beauti- 
ful.” This story, recorded by Suidas, 
was without doubt a contemporary 
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stories were circulated about the inde- 
pendence and perhaps the freespoken- 
ness of Hypatia. Ono cannot help ac- 
knowledging, however, that theanecdote 
is ben trovato, for such cynicism or 
cynism would be the logical consequence 
of an extremely consistent Neoplaton- 
ism, with its contempt for matter and 
the human body. 


P 
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Jews? to the bishop brought matters to a crisis, for when, on 
one occasion, they saw a notorious creature of Cyril present in 
an assembly, they cried out that the spy should be arrested, 
and Orestes gratified them by inflicting public chastisement on 
him. The menaces which Cyril, enraged by this act, fulmin- 
ated against the Jews led to a bloody vengeance on the christian 
population. A report was spread at night that the great 
church was on fire, and when the Christians flocked to the spot 
the Jews surrounded and massacred them. Cyril replied to 
this horror by banishing all Hebrews from the city, and allow- 
ing the Christians to plunder their property, a proceeding which 
was quite beyond the Patriarch’s rights, and was a direct and 
insulting interference with the authority of Orestes, who 
immediately wrote a complaint to Constantinople At this 
juncture 500 monks of Nitria, sniffing the savour of blood and 
bigotry from afar, hastened to the scene. These fanatics in- 
sulted Orestes publicly, one of them hitting him with a stone; 
in fact the governor ran a serious risk of his life. The culprit 
who hurled the missile was executed, and Cyril treated his 
body as the remains of a martyr. 

It was then that Hypatia seems to have fallen a victim in 
the midst of these infuriated passions. As she was returning 
home one day she was seized by a band of men, led by a 
certain Peter, who dragged her to a church and, tearing off her 
garments, hewed her in pieces and burned the fragments of her 
body. The reason alleged in public for this act of barbarity 
was that she hindered a reconciliation between Orestes and 
Cyrillus ; but this, of course, was only a pretext, and the real 
reason, as Socrates tells us, was envy. Whether the motive of 
Cyrillus in instigating this murder—for that he was the insti- 
gator may be considered almost certain—was a grudge against 
Hypatia herself, or whether, as has been suggested,” he intended 
by her assassination to wound another person (Orestes or 
Synesius) we cannot determine. 

In my opinion we shall do most wisely to consider that the 
conflict of Orestes with Cyril was exacerbated by the fact that 
Orestes was really, though not openly, a heathen, and that 


1 Giildenpenning (Gesch. des ostré- 2 By W. A. Meyer, op. cit, For the 
mischen Reichs, p. 225) reckons the death of Hypatia, sce Socrates, vii. 
number of Jews at Alexandria at this 14. l 
period about 200,000. 
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Cyril wished it to appear that the struggle was not merely the 
collision of rival authorities or conditioned by his own ambition, 
but rather a strife of the christian Church with the “ Hellenic” 
society of Alexandria. Hence Hypatia, as a prominent pagan 
teacher and as the intimate friend of Orestes, was sacrificed in 
order to lend this aspect to the conflict; and the sacrifice was 
all the more grateful to the bishop as it was a personal blow to 
his enemy. 

Such was Alexandria at the end of the fourth and the 
beginning of tho fifth century, when Christianity was in con- 
flict with paganism; in the latter half of the fifth century it 
was as turbulent as ever, but the conflict was then among 
Christians themselves—various sects of monophysites and 
orthodox Chalcedonians. 

Let us now glance for a moment at Antioch-on-Orontes, the 
famous capital of another great successor of Alexander, and in 
christian times a city of note as the seat of one of the great 
Patriarchs of Christendom. “In no city of antiquity,” says 
Mommsen, “ was the enjoyment of life so much the main thing 
and its duties so incidental as in ‘ Antioch-upon-Daphne, as 
the city was significantly called, somewhat as if we should say 
‘Vienna-upon-Prater.’ For Daphne was a pleasure-garden 
about five miles from the city, ten miles in circumference, 
famous for its laurel trees, after which it was named, for its old 
cypresses, which even the christian Emperors ordered to be 
spared, for its flowing and gushing waters, for its sluning 
temple of Apollo, and its magnificent much-frequented festival 
of the 10th August.” Its chief street, nearly four and a half 
miles long, stretched straight along the river, and a covered 
colonnade afforded shade from sun.or rain. Its streets were 
brilliantly lighted at night, and the supply of water, it has 
been remarked, was so good that there was no fighting at the 
public baths. Mommsen, comparing it with Alexandria, 
observes that “for enjoyment of life, dramatic spectacles, 
dining, pleasures of love, Antioch had more to offer than the 
city in which ‘no one went idle.” It was a gay and corrupt 
place. Julian had abhorred it for its corruption and Christian- 
ity, and it had abhorred Julian for his paganism and austerity." 
Syria was the home of actors, singers, ballet-dancers, and 


1 See Julian’s Afisopogon. 
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circus clowns, as well as of eloquent theologians; and the 
heart of Chrysostom was distressed in vain for the depravity 
of the Antiochian amusements. When riots occurred the 
causes were generally connected with the circus; and though 
the men of Antioch, like the men of Alexandria, had sharp 
tongues, they were generally content with using them, and did 
not proceed to anything more violent. In Antioch, as well as 
in Alexandria, it may be observed the Jews formed an 
important element of the population, which, not counting 
slaves and children, numbered about 200,000. 

The situation of Antioch, however, was not so fortunate as 
that of its rival. It was fourteen miles from the coast, and 
thus had not the advantage of being a seaport; and it was 
liable to be shuxen by frequent and violent earthquakes, which 
ultimately proved its ruin. 

Antioch does not seem to have been a resort of pagans.” 
In the fourth century, indeed, Libanius may be mentioned as a 
pagan of Antioch, but in the fifth century probably very few 
non-Christians of a serious type were to be found there. If a 
writer of Antioch were named, we might guess with consider- 
able certainty that he was a Christian, just as we might guess 
that a writer of Athens was a pagan. An Alexandrian author, 
except he were a theologian, would more probably be a pagan 
than a Christian; a Byzantine author would more probably 
be a Christian than a pagan. As for a native of Asia Minor, 
the chances in regard to his faith would be about equal. 

As a contrast to the highly civilised life of the Roman 
Empire, it will be well to take a glimpse at the primitive 
manners of the Huns, as they impressed a contemporary 
Roman, whose account of an embassy to Attila in the year 448 
has been preserved. As the narrative, which I have trans- 
lated freely, with some omissions, is of considerable length, a 
separate chapter may be devoted to it. 


1 A good deal can be gleaned from 
Chrysostom’s homilies about the man- 
ners of Antioch. DVickpockets (‘‘ cut- 

urses”’) used to frequent the churches. 
hapersticon was rife, and the place 
was full of jugglers and sorcerers, who 
practised incantations and studied 


genethlialogy. In his Studien aus dem 
classischen Alterthum (1881), A. Hug 
has an interesting essay on Antioch, in 
special reference to the revolt of 387 A.D. 

2 In the sixth century it was deemed 
worthy of being re-christened Theu- 
polis, ‘‘ the city of God.” 


CHAPTER XI 
A GLIMPSE OF HUN LIFE 


THE historian Priscus accompanied his friend Maximin on an 
embassy to Scythia or Hunland in the year 448, and wrote a 
full account of what befell them. Of this account, which 
has been fortunately preserved, the following is a free 
translation ! :— 


“We set out with the barbarians, and arrived at Sardica, which is 
thirteen days for a fast traveller from Constantinople, Halting there we 
considered it advisable to invite Edecon and the barbarians with him to 
dinner. The inhabitants of the place sold us sheep and oxen, which we 
butchered, and prepared a meal. In the course of the feast, as the 
barbarians lauded Attila and we lauded the Emperor, Bigilas remarked 
that it was not fair to compare a man and a god, meaning Attila by the 
man and Theodosius by the god. The Huns grew excited and hot at 
this remark. But we turned the conversation in another direction, and 
soothed their wounded feelings; and after dinner, when we separated, 
Maximin presented Edecon and Orestes with silk garments and Indian 
gems. ... 

t When we arrived at Naissus we found the city deserted, as though 
it had been sacked ; only a few sick persons lay in the churches, We 
halted at a short distance from the river, in an open space, for all the 
ground adjacent to the bank was full of the bones of men slain in war. 
On the morrow we came to the station of Agintheus, the commander-in- 
chief of the Illyrian armies (magister militum per Illyricum), who was 
posted not far from Naissus, to announce to him the imperial commands, 
and to receive five of those seventeen deserters, about whom Attila had 
written to the Emperor.? We had an interview with him, and having 


1 I have used the text of Priscus in In Miiller’s Latin translation under tho 
Miiller’s Frag. Hist. Grace. vol. iv. It text these words are mistranslated de 
may be well to warn readers that the quibus ad Altilam scripserat. Tà mapà 
Latin translation appended cannot be 'Arrhàa ypdupara (fr. 7, p. 76) is re- 
implicitly trusted. ferred to. 

wepl dy ‘Arriig yéyparro (p. 78). 
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treated the deserters with kindness, he committed thein to us. The next 
day we proceeded from the district of Naissus! towards the Danube, 
we entered a covered valley with many bends and windings and circuitous 
paths, We thought we were travelling due west, but when the day 
dawned the sun rose in front; and some of us unacquainted with the 
topography cried out that the sun was going the wrong way, and portend- 
ing unusual events. The fact was that that part of the road faced the 
east, owing to the irregularity of the ground. Having passed these rough 
places we arrived at a plain which was also well wooded. At the river 
we were received by barbarian ferrymen, who rowed us across the river 
in boats made by themselves out of single trees hewn and hollowed. 
These preparations had not been made for our sake, but to convey across 
a company of Huns; for Attila pretended that he wished to hunt in 
Roman territory, but his intent was really hostile, because all the 
deserters had not been given up to him, Having crossed the Danube, 
and proceeded with the barbarians about seventy stadia, we were com- 
pelled to wait in a certain plain, that Edecon and his party might go on 
in front and inform Attila of our arrival. As we were dining in the 
evening we heard the sound of horses approaching, and two Scythians 
arrived with directions that we were to set out to Attila. We asked 
them first to partake of our meal, and they dismounted and made good 
cheer. On the next day, under their guidance, we arrived at the tents of 
Attila, which were numerous, about three o'clock, and when we wished 
to pitch our tent on a hill the barbarians who met us prevented us, 
because the tent of Attila was on low ground, so we halted where the 
Scythians desired, .. . (Then a message is received from Attila, who 
was aware of the nature of their embassy, saying that if they had nothing 
further to communicate to him he would not receive them, so they 
reluctantly prepared to return.) When the baggage had been packed on 
the beasts of burden, and we were perforce preparing to start in the 
night time, messengers came from Attila bidding us wait on account of 
the late hour. Then men arrived with an ox and river fish, sent to us 
by Attila, and when we had dined we retired to sleep. When it was day 
we expected a gentle and courteous message from the barbarian, but he 
again bade us depart if we had no further mandates beyond what he 
already knew. We made no reply, and prepared to set out, though 
Bigilas insisted that we should feign to have some other communication 
to make. When I saw that Maximin was very dejected, I went to Scottas 
(one of the Hun nobles, brother of Onegesius), taking with me Rusticius, 
who understood the Iun language. He had come with us to Scythia, 
not as a member of the embassy, but on business with Constantius, an 
Italian whom Aetius had sent to Attila to be that monarch’s private 
secretary. I informed Scottas, Rusticius acting as interpreter, that 
Maximin will give him many presents if he would procure him an inter- 
view with Attila; and, moreover, that the embassy will not only conduce 
to the public interests of the two powers, but to the private interest of 


1 Here is another mistranslation in mention these instances to show that 
Miiller’s Latin version, dd rô» dplwy tho translation must be used with 
Naisood, a montibus Nuissi (/). I caution. 
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Onegesius, for the Emperor desired that he should be sent as an ambassador 
to Byzantium, to arrange the disputes of the Huns and Romans, and that 
there he would receive splendid gifts. As Onegesius was not present it 
was for Scottas, I said, to help us, or rather help his brother, and at the 
same time prove that the report was true which ascribed to him an 
influence with Attila equal to that possessed by his brother. Scottas 
mounted his horse and rode to Attila’s tent, while I returned to Maximin, 
and found him in a state of perplexity and anxiety, lying on the grass 
with Bigilas. I described my interview with Scottas, and bade him make 
preparations for an audience of Attila. They both jumped up, approving 
of what I had done, and recalled the men who had started with the 
beasts of burden. As we were considering what to say to Attila, and how 
to present the Empcror’s gifts, Scottas came to fetch us, and we entered 
Attila’s tent, which was surrounded by a multitude of barbarians, We 
found Attila sitting on a wooden chair. We stood at a little distance 
and Maximin advanced and saluted the barbarian, to whom he gave the 
Emperor's letter, saying that the Emperor prayed for the safety of him and 
his. The king replied, ‘It shall be unto the Romans as they wish it to 
be unto me,’ and immediately addressed Bigilas, calling him a shameless 
beast, and asking him why he ventured to come when all the deserters 
had not been given up! .. 

“ After the departure of Bigilas, who returned to the Empire (nomi- 
nally to find the deserters whose restoration Attila demanded, but really 
to get the money for his fellow-conspirator Edecon), we remained one day 
in that place, and then set out with Attila for the northern parts of the 
country. We accompanied the barbarian for atime, but when we reached 
a certain point took another route by the command of the Scythians who 
conducted us, as Attila was proceeding to a village where he intended to 
marry the daughter of Eskam, though he had many other wives, for the 
Scythians practised polygamy. We proceeded along a level road in a plain 
and met with navigable rivers—of which the greatest, next to the Danube, 
are the Drecon, Tigas, and Tiphesas—which we crossed in the monoxyles, 
boats made of one piece, used by the dwellers on the banks: the smaller 
rivers we traversed on rafts which the barbarians carry about with them 
on carts, for the purpose of crossing morasses. In the villages we were 
supplied with food—millet instead of corn, and mead (peédos), as the 
natives call it, instead of wine. The attendants who followed us received 
millet, and a drink made of barley, which the barbarians call kam. Late 
in the evening, having travelled a long distance, we pitched our tents on 
the banks of a fresh-water lake, used for water by the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring village. But a wind and storm, accompanied by thunder 
and lightning and heavy rain, arose, and almost threw down our tents; 
all our utensils were rolled into the waters of the lake. Terrified by the 
mishap and the atmospherical disturbance, we left the place and lost one 
another in the dark and the rain, each following the road that seemed most 
easy. But we all reached the village by different ways, and raised an 


1 Edecon had betrayed to Attila the the real reason of Attila’s roughness 
design which he and Bigilas had towards the latter. 
formed against Attila’s life. This was 
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alarm to obtain what we lacked. The Scythians of the village sprang out 
of their huts at the noise, and, lighting the reeds which they use for 
kindling fires, asked what we wanted. Our conductors replied that the 
storm had alarmed us; so they invited us to their huts and provided 
warmth for us by lighting large fires of reeds. The lady who governed 
the village—she had been one of Bleda’s wives—sent us provisions and 
good-looking girls to console us (this is a Scythian compliment). We 
treated the young women to a share in the eatables, but declined to take 
any further advantage of their presence. We remained in the huts till 
day dawned and then went to look for our lost utensils, which we found 
partly in the place where we had pitched the tent, partly on the bank of 
the lake, and partly in the water. We spent that day in the village 
drying our things; for the storm had ceased and the sun was bright. 
Having looked after our horses and cattle, we directed our steps to the 
princess, to whom we paid our respects and presented gifts in return for 
her courtesy. The gifts consisted of things which are esteemed by the 
barbarians as not produced in the country — three silver phialai, red 
skins, Indian pepper, palm fruit, and other delicacies. 

“« Having advanced a distance of ten days further, we halted at a village ; 
for as the rest of the route was the same for us and Attila, it behoved us 
to wait, so that he might go in front. Here we met with some of the 
‘western Romans, ! who had also come on an embassy to Attila—the 
Count Romulus, Promotus governor of Noricum, and Romanus a mili- 
tary captain. With them was Constantius whom Aetius had sent to 
Attila to be his secretary, and Tatulus, the father of Orestes ; these two 
were not connected with the embassy, but were friends of the ambassadors, 
Constantius had known them of old in the Italies,? and Tatulus’ son 
Orestes had married the daughter of Romulus.’ 

“ The object of the embassy was to soften the soul of Attila, who de- 
manded the surrender of one Silvanus, a silversmith (or banker) in Rome, 
because he had received golden vessels from a certain Constantius, This 
Constantius, a native of Gaul,‘ had preceded his namesake in the oflice 
of secretary to Attila. When Sirmium in Pannonia was besieged by the 


1 It is worth observing how the Greek- 
speaking Romans spoke of their Latin- 
speaking fellow-subjects. Valentinian 
is described ns ó Bacihevwr trav doweplwy 
Pwyalwy. This, it need scarcely be re- 
marked, docs not imply that thero was 
any idea afloat at the time of a western 
Roman Empire. Priscus calls the Latin 
language rh» Avcovlwy “the tongue of 
the Ausonians’’ (p. 86), as opposed to 
“tho tongue of the lf ellenes.” ‘To speak 
Greek is éAAnvl tw. 

3 éy rais "IraXlais—that is, Italy with 
its appendages Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica; 
just as ‘‘the Gauls” meant Gaul and 
Spain. This use of the plural is parallel 
to the dual Afitrau in the Rig-Veda, 
which does not mean ‘‘the two Mitras,” 
but ‘‘ Mitra and Varuna,” because these 


gods generally went together (like Cas- 
tor and Pollux). It is possible also 
that in a passage in the Iliad Alavre 
does not mean the two Ajaxes, but Ajax 
Telamonius and his brother Teucer, as 
a writer in Kuhn's Zeitschrift sug- 
gested, 

3 Romulus and his daughter were of 
Patavio in Noricum. Orestes’ son was 
called after his grandfather Romulus, 
and was the same as the famous ani in- 
significant Emperor Romulus Augustu- 
lus who resigned in favour of Zeno in 
476. 

4 The way in which a Greek Roman 
spoke of Gaul deserves to be remarked : 
Gaul for him was ‘‘ western Galatia :” 
éx Tadaray pev ruv év ra dowépg (Pris- 
cus, p. 84). 
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Scythians, the bishop of the place consigned the vessels to his (Constan- 
tius’) care, that if the city were taken and he survived they might be used 
to ransom him ; and in case he were slain, to ransom the citizens who 
were led into captivity. But when the city was enslaved, Constantius 
violated his engagement, and, as he happened to be at Rome on busi- 
ness, pawned the vessels to Silvanus for a sum of money, on condition 
that if he gave back the money within a prescribed period the dishes 
should be returned, but otherwise should become Silvanus’ property. 
Constantius, suspected of treachery, was crucified by Attila and Bleda ; 
and afterwards, when the affair of the vessels became known to Attila, he 
demanded the surrender of Silvanus on the ground that he had stolen his 
property. Accordingly Actius and the Emperor of the Western Romans 
sent to explain that Silvanus was Constantius’ creditor, the vessels having 
been pawned and not stolen, and that he had sold them to priests and 
others for sacred purposes. If, however, Attila refused to desist from his 
demand, he, the Emperor, would send him the value of the vessels, but 
would not surrender the innocent Silvanus. 

“ Having waited for some time until Attila advanced in front of us, we 
proceeded, and having crossed some rivers we arrived at a large village, 
where Attila’s house was said to be more splendid than his residences in 
other places. It was made of polished boards, and surrounded with a 
wooden enclosure, designed, not for protection, but for appearance. The 
house of Onegesius was second to the king’s! in splendour, and was also 
encircled with a wooden enclosure, but it was not adorned with towers 
like that of the king. Not far from the enclosure was a large bath which 
Onegesius— who was the second in power among the Scythians— built, 
having transported the stones from Pannonia ; for the barbarians in this 
district had no stones or trees, but used imported material. The builder 
of the bath was a captive from Sirmium, who expected to win his freedom 
as payment for making the bath. But he was disappointed, and greater 
trouble befell him than mere captivity among the Scythians, for One- 
gesius appointed him bathman, and he used to minister to him and his 
family when they bathed. 

“ When Attila entered the village he was met by girls advancing in 
rows, under thin white canopies of linen, which were held up by the 
outside women who stood under them, and were so large that seven or 
more girls walked beneath each. There were many lines of damsels thus 
canopied, and they sang Scythian songs. When he came near the house 
of Onegesius, which lay on his way, the wife of Onegesius issued from the 
door, with a number of servants, bearing meat and wine, and saluted him 
and begged him to partake of her hospitality. This is the highest honour 
that can be shown among the Scythians. To gratify the wife of his 
friend, he ate, just as he sat on his horse, his attendants raising the tray 
to his snddlebow ; and having tasted the winc, he went on to the palace, 


1 Occasionally Priscus speaks of Attila Priscus, however, writes in a conven- 
as 6 Bacwded’s, a word which in the ordi- tional prose, which avoids the expres- 
nary spoken language of the time was sions of the spoken tongue. BactAevs, 
reserved for the Emperor, while the however, was still legitimately used of 
Latin pit might be used for a king. the Persian monarch. 
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which was higher than the other houses and built on an elevated site. 
But we remained in the house of Onegesius, at his invitation, for he had 
returned from his expedition with Attila’s son. His wife and kinsfolk 
entertained us to dinner, for he had no leisure himself, as he had to relate 
to Attila the result of his expedition, and explain the accident which had 
happened to the young prince, who had slipped and broken his right 
hand, After dinner we left the house of Onegesius, and took up our 
quarters nearer the palace, so that Maximin might be at a convenient 
distance for visiting Attila or holding intercourse with his court. The 
next morning, at dawn of day, Maximin sent me to Onegesius, with presents 
offered by himself as well as those which the Emperor had sent, and I was 
to find out whether he would have an interview with Maximin and at 
what time. When I arrived at the house, along with the attendants who 
carried the gifts, I found the doors closed, and had to wait until some one 
should come out and announce our arrival. As I waited and walked up 
and down in front of the enclosure which surrounded the house, a man, 
whom from his Scythian dress I took for a barbarian, came up and 
addressed me in Greek, with the word Xaipe, ‘Hail!’ I was surprised 
at a Scythian speaking Greek. For the subjects of the Huns, swept together 
from various lands, speak, beside their own barbarous tongue, either Hun- 
nic or Gothic,! or—as many as have commercial dealings with the western 
Romans—Latin ; but none of them easily speak Greek, except captives 
from the Thracian or Illyrian sea-coast ; and these last are easily known 
to any stranger by their torn garments and the squalor of their head, as 
men who have met with a reverse. This man, on the contrary, resembled 
a well-to-do Scythian, being well dressed, and having his hair cut in a 
circle after Scythian fashion. Having returned his salutation, I asked 
him who he was and whence he had come into a foreign land and adopted 
Scythian life. When he asked me why I wanted to know, I told him 
that his Hellenic speech had prompted my curiosity. Then he smiled 
and said that he was born a Greck ? and had gone as a merchant to Vimi- 
nacium, on the Danube, where he had stayed a long time, and married 
a very rich wife. But the city fell a prey to the barbarians, and he was 
stript of his prosperity, and on account of his riches was allotted to 
Onegesius in the division of the spoil, as it was the custom among the 
Scythians for the chiefs to reserve for themselves the rich prisoners. 
Having fought bravely against the Romans and the Acatiri, he had paid 
the spoils he won to his master, and so obtained freedom, He then mar- 
ried a barbarian wife and had children, and had the privilege of partaking 
at the table of Onegesius. 

“ He considered his new life among the Scythians better than his old 
life among the Romans, and the reasons he urged were as follows: ‘ After 
war the Scythians live in inactivity, enjoying what they have got, and 
not at all, or very little, harassed. The Romans, on the other hand, are 


1 That is, Hunnic or Gothic were the I pads, not “EAAny, a Greek, not a 
recognised languages of the Hun empire, Hellene, which would mean a pagan. 
in which of course many barbarous Ta- ‘EAAnvexés and édAnvifew were still used 
taric tongues were spoken. in their old sense ; and we even mect 

2 Edn Tpaixòs pèr elvac TÒ yévos (p.86), tùr ‘EXAjvwr pwr. 
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in the first place very liable to perish in war, as they have to rest their 
hopes of safety on others, and are not allowed, on account of their tyrants, 
to use arms. And those who use them are injured by the cowardice of 
their generals, who cannot support the conduct of war. But the condi- 
tion of the subjects in time of peace is far more grievous than the evils of 
war, for the exaction of the taxes is very severe, and unprincipled men 
inflict injuries on others, because the laws are practically not valid 
against all classes. A transgressor who belongs to the wealthy classes is 
not punished for his injustice, while a poor man, who does not understand 
business, undergoes the legal penalty, that is if he does not depart this 
life before the trial, so long is the course of lawsuits protracted, and so 
much money is expended on them, The climax of the misery is to have 
to pay in order to obtain justice. For no one will give a court to the 
injured man except he pay a sum of money to the judge and the judge’s 
clerks,’ 

“In reply to this attack on the Empire, I asked him to be good 
enough to listen with patience to the other side of the question. ‘The 
creators of the Roman republic,’ I said, ‘ who were wise and good men, 
in order to prevent things from being done at haphazard, made one class of 
men guardians of the laws, and appointed another class to the profession 
of arms, who were to have no other object than to be always ready for 
battle, and to go forth to war without dread, as though to their ordinary 
exercise, having by practice exhausted all their fear beforehand. Others 
again were assigned to attend to the cultivation of the ground, to support 
both themselves and those who fight in their defence, by contributing the 
military corn-supply. .. . Tothose who protect the interests of the litigants a 
sum of money is paid by the latter, just as a payment is made by the farmers 
to the soldiers. Is it not fair to support him who assists and requite him 
for his kindness? The support of the horse benefits the horseman. .. . 
Those who spend money on a suit and lose it in the end cannot fairly 
put it down to anything but the injustice of their case. And as to the 
long time spent on lawsuits, that is due to concern for justice, that 
judges may not fail in passing accurate judgments, by having to give sen- 
tence offhand ; it is better that they should reflect, and conclude the case 
more tardily, than that by judging in a hurry they should both injure 
man and transgress against the Deity, the institutor of justice. . . . The 
Romans treat their servants better than the king of the Scythians treats 
his subjects. They deal with them as fathers or teachers, admonishing 
them to abstain from evil and follow the lines of conduct which they have 
esteemed honourable ; they reprove them for their errors like their own 
children. They are not allowed, like the Scythians, to inflict death on 
them. They have numerous ways of conferring freedom; they can 
manumit not only during life, but also by their wills, and the testamentary 
wishes of a Roman in regard to his property are law.’ 1 

“ My interlocutor shed tears, and confessed that the laws and constitu- 
tion of the Romans were fair, but deplored that the governors, not possess- 
ing the spirit of former generations, were ruining the State. 


1 This passage is interesting as an classes in the Empire to slavery in the 
illustration of the attitude of tho higher fifth century. 
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“ As we were engaged in this discussion a servant came out and 
opened the door of the enclosure. I hurried up, and inquired how 
Onegesius was engaged, for I desired to give him a message from the 
Roman ambassador. He replied that I should meet him if I waited a 
little, as he was about to go forth. And after a short time I saw him 
coming out, and addressed him, saying, ‘The Roman ambassador salutes 
you, and I have come with gifts from him, and with the gold which the 
Emperor sent you. The ambassador is anxious to meet you, and begs 
you to appoint a time and place.’ Onegesius bade his servants receive 
the gold and the gifts, and told me to announce to Maximin that he would 
go to -nim immediately. I delivered the message, and Onegesius appeared 
in the tent without delay. He expressed his thanks to Maximin and the 
Emperor for the presents, and asked why he sent for him. Maximin 
said that the time had come for Onegesius to have greater renown among 
men, if he would go to the Emperor, and by his wisdom arrange the 
objects of dispute between the Romans and Huns, and establish concord 
between them ; and thereby he will also procure many advantages for his 
own family, as he and his children will be always friends of the Emperor 
and the imperial race.! Then Onegesius inquired what measures would 
gratify the Emperor, and how he could arrange the disputes, Maximin 
replied : ‘If you cross into the lands of the Roman Empire you will lay 
the Emperor under an obligation, and you will arrange the matters at 
issue by investigating their causes and deciding them on the basis of 
the peace. Onegesius said he would inform the Emperor and his 
ministers of Attila’s wishes, but the Romans need not think they could 
ever prevail with him to betray his master or neglect his Scythian train- 
ing and his wives and children, or to prefer wealth among the Romans 
to bondage with Attila. He added that he would be of more service to 
the Romans by remaining in his own land and softening the anger of his 
master, if he were indignant for aught with the Romans, than by visiting 
them and subjecting himself to blame if he made arrangements that Attila 
did not approve of. He then retired, having consented that I should 
act as intermediate in conveying messages from Maximin to himself, for 
it would not have been consistent with Maximin’s dignity as ambassador 
to visit him constantly. 

“ The next day I entered the enclosure of Attila’s palace, bearing gifts 
to his wife, whose name was Kreka. She had three sons, of whom the 
eldest governed the Acatiri and the other nations who dwell in Pontic 
Scythia. Within the enclosure were numerous buildings, some of carved 
boards beautifully fitted together, others of straight planed beams, without 
carving, fastened on round wooden blocks which rose to a moderate height 
from the ground. Attila’s wife lived here, and, having been admitted by 
the barbarians at the door, I found her reclining on a soft couch. The 
floor of the room was covered with woollen mats for walking on. A number 


1 It is worth while noticing this 
expression rw éxelvouv yéver, which un- 
intentionally expresses tho general 
idea that the Konin Empire was 
hereditary. Theorctically it was not 


hereditary (sce p. 227), but it would 
lavo been treasonable to hint that 
any one but a relative (a son, if there 
were sons) of the reigning Emperor 
might succeed him. 
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of servants stood round her, and maids sitting on the floor in front of her 
embroidered with colours linen cloths intended to be placed over thie 
Scythian dress for ornament. Having approached, saluted her, and pre- 
sented the gifts, I went out, and walked to the other houses, where Attila 
was, and waited for Onegesius, who, as I knew, was with Attila. I 
stood in the middle of a great crowd—the guards of Attila and his 
attendants knew me, and so no one hindered me, I saw a number 
of people advancing, and a great commotion and noise, Attila’s egress 
being expected. And he came forth from the house with a dignified strut, 
looking round on this side and on that. He was accompanied by 
Onegesius, and stood in front of the house ; and many persons who had 
lawsuits with one another came up and received his judgment. Then 
he returned into the house, and received ambassadors of barbarous 
peoples. 

“As I was waiting for Onegesius, I was accosted by Romulus and 
Promotus and Romanus, the ambassadors who had come from Italy about 
the golden vessels ; they were accompanied by Rusticius and by Constan- 
tiolus, a man from the Pannonian territory, which was subjected to Attila. 
They asked me whether we had been dismissed or are constrained to 
remain, and I replied that it was just to learn this from Onegesius that I 
was waiting outside the palace. When I inquired in my turn whether 
Attila had vouchsafed them a kind reply, they told me that his decision 
could not be moved, and that he threatened war unless either Silvanus or 
the drinking vessels should be given up... . 

« As we were talking about the state of the world, Onegesius came out ; 
we went up to him and asked him about our concerns. Having first 
spoken with some barbarians, he bade me inquire of Maximin what con- 
sular the Romans are sending as an ambassador to Attila. When I came 
to our tent I delivered the message to Maximin, and deliberated with hiin 
what answer we should make to the question of the barbarian. Returning 
to Onegesius, I said that the Romans desired him to come to them and 
adjust the matters of dispute, otherwise the Emperor will send what- 
ever ambassador he chooses. He then bade me fetch Maximin, whom he 
conducted to the presence of Attila. Soon after Maximin came out, and 
told me that the barbarian wished Nomos or Anatolius or Senator to be 
the ambassador, and that he would not receive any other than one of these 
three ; when he (Maximin) replied that it was not mect to mention men 
by name and so render them suspected in the eyes of the Emperor, Attila 
said that if they do not choose to comply with his wishes the differences 
will be adjusted by arms. : 

“When we returned to our tent the father of Orestes came with an 
invitation from Attila for both of us to a banquet at three o'clock. When 
the hour arrived we went to the palace, along with the embassy from the 
western Romans, and stood on the threshold of the hall in the presence 
of Attila. The cup-bearers gave us a cup, according to the national 
custom, that we might pray before we sat down. Having tasted the cup, 
we proceeded to take our seats ; all the chairs were ranged along the walls 
of the room on either side Attila sat in the middle on a couch ; a second 
couch was set behind him, and from it steps led up to his bed, which was 
covered with linen sheets and wrought coverlets for ornament, such as 
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Greeks! and Romans use to deck bridal beds, The places on the right 
of Attila were held chief in honour, those on the left, where we sat, were 
only second. Berichus, a noble among the Scythians, sat on our side, but 
had the precedence of us. Onegesius sat on a chair on the right of 
Attila’s couch, and over avainst Onegesius on a chair sat two of Attila’s 
sons ; his eldest son sat on his couch, not near him, but at the extreme 
end, with his eyes fixed on the ground, in shy respect for his father. 
When all were arranged, a cupbearer came and handed Attila a wooden 
cup of wine. He took it, and saluted the first in precedence, who, 
honoured by the salutation, stood up, and might not sit down until the 
king, having tasted or drained the wine, returned the cup to the attend- 
ant. All the guests then honoured Attila in the same way, saluting him, 
and then tasting the cups; but he did not stand up. Each of us had a 
special cupbearer, who would come forward in order to present the wine, 
when the cupbearer of Attila retired. When the second in precedence 
and those next to him had been honoured in like manner, Attila toasted 
us in the same way according to the order of the seats. When this cere- 
mony was over the cupbearers retired, and tables, large enough for three 
or four, or even more, to sit at, were placed next the table of Attila, so 
that each could take of the food on the dishes without leaving his seat. 
The attendant of Attila first entered with a dish full of meat, and behind 
him came the other attendants with bread and viands, which they laid on 
the tables, A luxurious meal, served on silver plate, had been made 
ready for us and the barbarian guests, but Attila ate nothing but meat on 
a wooden trencher. In everything else, too, he showed himself temperate ; 
his cup was of wood, while to the guests were given goblets of gold and 
silver. His dress, too, was quite simple, affecting only to be clean. The 
sword he carried at his side, the latchets of his Scythian shoes, the bridle 
of his horse were not adorned, like those of the other Scythians, with gold 
or gems or anything costly. When the viands of the first course had been 
consumed we all stood up, and did not resume our seats until each one, in 
the order before observed, drank to the health of Attila in the goblet of 
wine presented to him. We then sat down, and a second dish was placed 
on each table with eatables of another kind. After this course the same 
ceremony was observed as after the first. When evening fell torches were 
lit, and two barbarians coming forward in front of Attila sang songs they 
had composed, celebrating his victories and deeds of valour in war. And 
of the guests, as they looked at the singers, some were pleased with the 
verses, others reminded of wars were excited in their souls, while yet 
others, whose bodies were feeble with age and their spirits compelled to 
rest, shed tears, After the songs a Scythian, whose mind was deranged, 
appeared, and by uttering outlandish and senseless words forced the com- 
pany to laugh. After him Zerkon, the Moorish dwarf, entered. He had 
been sent by Attila as a gift to Actius, and Edecon had persuaded him to 
come to Attila in order to recover his wife, whom he had left behind him 
in Scythia ; the lady was a Scythian whom he had obtained in marriage 


1 “EM nvés re xal‘Pwuato. In using Greeks were not Romans, but “EAAnves, 
this expression Priscus had ancient and when “EM n» was not opposed to 
times in his mind—times when the Xpioriavds. 
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through the influence of his patron Bleda. He did not succeed in recover- 
ing her, for Attila was angry with him for returning, On the occasion of 
the banquet he made his appearance, and threw all except Attila into fits 
of unquenchable laughter by his appearance, his dress, his voice, and his 
words, which were a confused jumble of Latin, Hunnic, and Gothic. 
Attila, however, remained immovable and of unchanging countenance, 
nor by word or act did he betray anything approaching to a smile of 
merriment except at the entry of Ernas, his youngest son, whom he pulled 
by the cheek, and gazed on with a calm look of satisfaction. I was sur- 
prised that he made so much of this son, and neglected his other children ; 
but a barbarian who sat beside me and knew Latin, bidding me not 
reveal what he told, gave me to understand that prophets had fore- 
warned Attila that his race would fall, but would be restored by this boy. 
When the night had advanced we retired from the banquet, not wishing 
to assist further at the potations.” 


It will be noticed that in the foregoing narrative the word 
Scythian and the word Hun seem at first sight to be used in- 
differently. A certain distinction between them can, however, be 
perceived, and therefore, though they are most often practically 
synonymous, I have reproduced both words in the translation 
just as they occur in the original. Scythian is not merely an 
ancient term applied to a new people, in the same way as the 
Goths and the Slaves were often called Getae by pedantic his- 
torians; Scythian was a generic term for all nomadic nations, 
and as a great many different nomadic nations were united 
under the sovereignty of Attila, it was a very convenient and 
natural name to apply to his subjects. The Huns, Attila’s 
own nation, were Scythians, but all Scythians were not Huns. 
And thus, to use a more modern distinction, we might say that 
Attila was king of the Huns and emperor of the Scythians. 
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CHAPTER I 
LEO I 


THE Roman Empire never recognised explicitly the principle 
of hereditary succession; the title of Imperator or Augustus 
was always conferred by the army, with which the office had 
been originally so closely connected. At the same time a 
natural instinct led Emperors to wish that their sons or 
members of their own house should succeed them; and by 
adopting the plan of nominating a successor in their lifetime, 
and securing his recognition by the army as a Caesar or 
Augustus, Emperors could found a dynasty without violating 
the theory that the elevation to the throne was elective. 
Accordingly the Empire tended to become practically hereditary 
while it was theoretically elective; and the constant examples 
of claims to the crown founded on relationship prove that 
there was a feeling that heredity involved a right.! 

It was always a critical moment when a dynasty ended 
without a designated successor, or a member of the family 
who cared to claim the crown. Theodosius I. had created his 
son Arcadius Augustus; Arcadius had given that title to his 
infant son Theodosius II; Theodosius had designated Marcian 
as his successor before his death, Marcian’s title being sealed by 
his marriage with the Empress Pulcheria. On Marcian’s death 
the Theodosian dynasty had come to an end, and the choice 
of a new Emperor rested with the army, whose consent was 


1 Diocletian saw the danger of this great danger was the devolution of the 
tendency, and his system of two iim pire on princes who were weak or 
Augusti and two Caesars was designed afllicted, like Commodus, with Kaiser- 
to guard against it; but Constantine wahnsinn. 

undid his work in this respect. The 
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in every case necessary. The man of most authority in the 
army was the general Aspar (magister militum per orientem), 
an Alan by descent, who with his father Ardaburius had 
distinguished himself thirty-five years before in suppressing the 
usurper John and helping Valentinian III to his legitimate 
succession. Aspar’s position in the East resembled that of 
Ricimer in the West. He and his three sons, being Arians 
and foreigners, could not hope to sit on the imperial throne; 
and thus the only course open to Aspar was to secure the eleva- 
tion of one on whose pliancy he might count. He chose Leo, a 
native of Dacia and an orthodox Christian, who was steward of 
his own household. Thus Aspar, like Ricimer, was a king- 
maker, But when Leo assumed the purple (7th February)—on 
which occasion the ceremony of coronation by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople (then Anatolius), was first introduced—he did 
not prove as amenable to influence as Aspar had hoped; on the 
contrary, he took measures to reduce the resources of Aspar’s 
family, which by its close relations with the army had con- 
siderable power, and was the centre of a large faction of Arians 
and barbarians. In fact Aspar, though an Alan and not a 
German, was the representative of German influence in the 
Empire, and the danger which had threatened the Empire in 
the reign of Arcadius through the power of Gainas was now 
repeated. Leo however firmly resisted the aggressiveness of 
this influence, and in order to neutralise the great fact which 
worked in Aspar’s favour, namely that the bulk and flower of 
the army consisted of Germans, he formed the plan of recruit- 
ing the line from native subjects. For this purpose he chose 
the hardy race of Isaurian mountaineers, who lived almost like 
an independent people, little touched by the influence of 
Hellenism, in the wild regions of Mount Taurus. This is Leo’s 
great original work, for which he deserves the title “ Great,” 
more than for his orthodoxy,’ for which he probably received 
it. He conceived an idea, whose execution, begun by himself 
and carried out by his successor, counteracted that danger of 
German preponderance which threatened the State throughout 
the fifth century. 


1 Leo was popular with the Church. from the bishops of the East. See the 
He received high eulogies from his citations of ‘Tillemont, Hist. des Emp. 
namesake, the bishop of Rome, and vi. p. 364. 
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Aspar appears to have possessed all the characteristics of 
an untutored barbarian. Brave and active in war, he was 
idle and frivolous in peace. During the reign of Marcian, and 
doubtless also in the reign of Leo, while the Empire enjoyed 
rest, “ he betook himself to relaxation and womanly ease. His 
pleasures consisted in actors and jugglers and all stage amuse- 
ments, and spending his time on these ill-famed occupations he 
lost all count of the things that make for glory.”! But if 
he was no longer active as a warrior, he won repute in the 
humbler part of an energetic citizen or a competent policeman, 
for in the great fire which laid waste a large part of Constan- 
tinople in 465 it is recorded that Aspar exerted himself un- 
sparingly for the public interest. 

Leo had made a promise, apparently at the time of his 
elevation, to raise one of Aspar’s sons to the rank of Caesar, 
and thereby designate him as his successor, in spite of the fact 
that he was a barbarian. When he delayed to perform this 
promise, Aspar is said to have seized him by his purple robe 
and said, “ Emperor, it is not meet that he who wears this 
robe should speak falsely ;” to which Leo replied, “ Nor yet is 
it meet that he should be constrained and driven like a slave.” 
This story, which may be true, shows the relations which 
existed between the king and the kingmaker—the firmness of 
Leo, the persistence of Aspar. On this occasion, however, Leo 
yielded, and created one of Aspar’s sons Caesar; but the 
concession was displeasing to the senate and to the orthodox 
population of Byzantium, as it was a direct encouragement to 
the Arian party. It appears that a deputation of orthodox 
clergy and laymen waited on the Emperor, imploring him to 
appoint a Caesar who did not hold heretical views, and that 
there were riots and seditions in the city, a protest against the 
new Caesar.2 We may say that the chief political feature of 
the reign was a sort of duel between the Emperor and the 
general for power and popularity. When Leo undertook the 
great naval expedition, which but for the incapacity of the 
commander would have exterminated the kingdom of the Van- 
dals and made his reign really glorious, Aspar was jealous of 
the fame that Leo might probably gain, and seems to have 
wished to thwart its success by obtaining the nomination of 

1 Priscus, p. 20. 2 Zonaras, vol. iii. p. 251 (ed. Dindorf). 
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Basiliscus, an incompetent commander, who was perhaps dis- 
loyal and certainly avaricious. . 

The struggle came to a critical point in some matter con- 
nected with two unknown persons (Tatian and Vivian), and it 
was then that Leo decided to have recourse to the Isaurians. 
In this project he was supported by the Isaurian Zeno, who be- 
came his son-in-law.? Thereupon Ardaburius, the son of Aspar, 
attempted to gain over the Isaurians to his father’s faction, 
but these intrigues were betrayed to Zeno. Leo then resorted 
to the abrupt measure of putting to death Aspar and his son 
Ardaburius (471 A.D.)’ In consequence of this act, which 
was probably unwise, the Emperor received the name of 
“ Butcher” (makelles), An attempt was also made to kill 
Patricius, the son of Aspar who had been created Caesar, but 
he recovered from his wounds; while a third son, Ermenaric, 
escaped, happening to be absent. It has been said that Leo’s 
motive in removing Aspar and his sons was to secure the suc- 
cession of his own infant grandson Leo; he may have feared that 
he would be unable to hold his own against the powerful bar- 
barian family. But the whole drama has a deeper significance 
as a repetition of that struggle between Roman and barbarian 
elements in the Empire, which in the days of Arcadius was 
decided in favour of the former. 

The most striking event of Leo’s reign was the enormous 
“ Armada,” already referred to, which he organised against the 
kingdom of Gaiseric the Vandal, who had become a formidable 
foe of the Empire in the Mediterranean waters, but of this it 
will be more convenient to speak in the following chapter. 

Leo was a man of no education, but of natural good sense. 
He pursued, as we already remarked, the policy of Anthemius 
and Marcian, and placed a limit on fiscal oppression. Malchus, 
the historian, who detested Leo and condemned his civil policy 
as ruinously rapacious, says that he was a sewer of all wicked- 


1 Candidus, p. 135 (F. H. G. iv.) Leo,” according to the chronicler. It 


2 Zeno married Ariadne in 458 or 
459; Theoph. 5951 a.m. Five years 
later he becamo mag. mil. per or. At 
the end of 469 or early in 470 (ib. 5962) 
an attempt was mado on his life in 
Thrace by the wiles of Aspar; but he 
escaped to Sardica. ‘‘ Hence Aspar 
becomes suspected by the Emperor 


should be noted that Zeno is said to 
have aided the escape of Aspar's son 
Ermenarie (ib. 5964). 

3 After the death of Aspar there was 
an unimportant Gothic rising led by 
Ostrys, Aspar’s squire, whence the 
Byzantine proverb, ‘‘ No one is a friend 
of the dead except Ostrys.” 
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ness, but admits that his subjects, as well as foreigners, con- 
sidered him “most fortunate,” and we may conclude that his 
reign was on the whole prosperous, though his military opera- 
tions were unsuccessful.' In regard to Malchus’ accusations we 
must remember, on the one hand, that he hated Leo for his 
religious bigotry, and, on the other hand, that in spite of all 
alleviations the mode of collecting taxes, combined with the 
fatal growth of centralisation, gradually wore away the resources 
of the provinces and affected disastrously their social and moral 
life. We must judge of an Emperor's civil policy relatively, 
not absolutely. 

Like Marcian, Leo was solicitous to relieve provincial towns 
that had suffered disasters,’ and his clemency was celebrated by 
his admirers. He is reported to have said that a king should 
distribute pity to those on‘whom he looks, as the sun distributes 
heat to those on whom it shines. 

A curious detail has survived regarding the manner in 
which petitioners addressed themselves to him. His unmarried 
sister resided in a house in the south-west corner of the 
Augusteum, close to the hippodrome. The Emperor used to 
pay her a visit with affectionate regularity every week, 
“because she was modest and a virgin.” She erected a statue 
to him beside her house, and there seems to have been some 
contrivance in the pillar like a modern letter-box, in which 
petitioners used to place their memorials (werraxca), and every 
week one of the imperial staff used to collect them. 

Towards the end of his reign the commerce of the Empire 
met with a serious blow by the loss of Jotaba, an important 
depot on the Red Sea. This leads us to give an account of 
the Persian (Nocalian) adventurer Amorkesos, who “ whether 
he thought that he was not treated with due consideration in 
Persia, or for some other reason preferred Roman territory, 
migrated thence to the adjacent province of Arabia.” There 
he supported himself as a brigand, making raids, not on the 
Romans, but on the Scenite Saracens. His power gradu- 
ally increased, and he seized the island of Jotaba, which 
belonged to the Romans, and, driving out the Greek custom- 


1 In the acts of the councils there 2 Antioch was laid in ruins by an 
are dark allusions to a great victory earthquake in 458. The public edifices 
obtained by Leo’s arms in Pontus. were rebuilt by the Emperor (Evagr. 
Tillemont, op. cif. vi. 367. ii. 12). 3 Codinus, p. 36. 
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officers, he instituted himself master of it, and soon became 
wealthy by receiving the dues from traders. He made him- 
self ruler of some other communes in the neighbourhood, and 
conceived the desire of becoming a phylarch or satrap of the 
Saracens of Arabia Petraea, who were nominally dependent on 
the Roman Emperor. He sent an ecclesiastic to Leo to negoti- 
ate the matter, and Leo graciously signified his wish to have a 
personal interview with Amorkesos. When the latter arrived, 
he shared the imperial table, was admitted to the meetings of 
the senate, and even honoured with precedence over the 
patricians. The Byzantines, it appears, were much scandal- 
ised at these privileges accorded to a Persian fire-worship- 
per, and Leo seems to have been obliged to pretend that 
his guest intended to become a Christian. On his departure 
Leo gave him a valuable picture in mosaic,! and compelled 
the members of the senate to present him with other gifts ; 
and, what was more important, he transferred to him the 
permanent possession of Jotaba, and added more villages to 
those which he already governed, granting him also the coveted 
title of phylarch. Malchus finds fault with Leo severely for 
the invitation of Amorkesos to his court, on the principle that 
what is distant is most dazzling; and says that it was impolitic 
to allow the foreigner to see the towns, through which he had 
to travel, unarmed and defenceless. 

One of the great conflagrations which so often destroyed 
the buildings of Constantinople broke out in 465. The fire 
ran both from east to west and from north to south, laying waste 
a wide: area, and lasting for four days. The splendid senate 
house, which had been erected after the destruction of Julian’s - 
senate house by fire in the reign of Arcadius, was burnt down, 
and also the Nymphacum, directly opposite to it, a building in 
which those who had not houses of their own used to cele- 
brate their weddings. Countless magnificent residences of 
private persons were destroyed. It is said that Aspar ran 
about the streets with a pail of water on his shoulders, urging 
the people to follow his example, and offering each a silver 
nummus (nomisma) as pay for his activity. There is no hint 
of the existence of a fire brigade at Constantinople. 


1 elxdva Twa xpvoĝy kal kard\Gov—mosaic work on a gold ground. See Mal- 
chus, fr. 1. 
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There were still many pagans in the days of Leo, and we 
must not omit to notice the case of Isocasius, a native of 
Aegae in Cilicia and a citizen of Antioch, who was accused and 
tried on the charge of paganism. His case was to be judged by 
the governor of Bithynia, but Jacobus,’ the court physician, a 
remarkable man of that time, who was so much beloved by the 
higher classes that the senate erected a statue to him in the 
baths of Zeuxippus, and who, as well as a physician, was an 
excellent rhetor and philosopher, interfered in his behalf, and 
obtained Leo’s consent that he should be tried in Byzantium 
by the praetorian prefect Pusaeus. “Do you sce in what 
position you stand,” asked the prefect. “I see, and am 
not surprised,” was the reply, “for I am human, and human 
misfortunes have befallen me. But do you judge me with 
impartial justice, as you used to judge along with me.”? Then 
Isocasius was led away to the church of St. Sophia and bap- 
tized. 

Leo died on the 3d of February 474, having previously 
nominated as his successor his grandson Leo, a young child. 
His wife, Verina, was an ambitious woman who played a con- 
siderable part in the Byzantine world after his death. He 
had two daughters, Ariadne, who married Zeno the Isaurian, 
and Leontia, the wife of Marcian, son of Anthemius. 

1 Jacobus, although a pagan, was derived from the lost histories of Pris- 
employed by Leo. Cf. Marcellinus, cus and Malchus. 


Chron. ad ann. 462. The notices in 2 Pusacus and Isocasius had once 
Photius and Suidas are presumably been colleagues(Theophanes, 5960 A.M.) 


CHAPTER II 
RICIMER THE PATRICIAN 


Ir was a critical moment in Italy after the death of Valen- 
tinian III (455), as there was no male heir of the house of 
Theodosius. There had been similar situations before, as in 
68, when the Julian-Claudian house came to an end; as in 
190, when Commodus had died without issue; as in 363, 
after the death of Julian. Military riots were inevitable, a 
civil war was possible; and we read in a trustworthy historian! : 
“ After this Rome was in a state of disturbance and confusion, 
and the military forces were divided into two factions, one 
wishing to elevate Maximus, the other supporting Maximian, 
a certain Egyptian merchant, who had been successful in Italy 
and become the steward of Aetius.” A third possible candidate 
was Majorian, the brother-at-arms of Aetius, with whom he 
had fought against the Franks, and he had the good wishes 
of Eudoxia, the widowed Empress. Maximus’ command of 
money? decided the event in his favour, even as Pertinax had 
won the Imperium in 190 by bribing the practorian guards. 
He endeavoured to secure himself on the throne by forc- 
ing Eudoxia to marry him, and if she had consented, it is just 
possible that his subjects might have rallied round him and 
that he might have reigned not brilliantly but securely like 
Honorius or Valentinian. But Petronius Maximus, though he 
was a member of the noble Anician house, was not like Mar- 
cian; he was not one whom an Augusta would condescend 
1 Johnof Antioch, fr. 201,206. Hisac- 2 In a letter to Serranus, a friend of 
count deserves credit because hedrewhis Maximus, Sidonius Apollinaris notes 


information fromthe contemporary Pris- the wealth of Maximus (Æp. ii. 13). 
cus; itis, moreover, internally probable. 
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to marry, even for cogent political reasons. If he was really 
related to British Maximus, who had been subdued by Theo- 
dosius, the great-granddaughter of Theodosius had perhaps not 
forgotten it; but the widow of Valentinian must have known 
or suspected the instigator of her lord’s murder. In any case, 
the new Augustus was a paltry person, and Eudoxia hated or 
despised him so much that she is said to have taken the bold 
and fatal step of summoning Gaiscric the Vandal to overthrow 
the tyrant,—an act almost worthy of her sister-in-law Honoria. 
But in this crude shape we can hardly accept the story; John 
of Antioch mentions it in language which implies that he did 
not consider it well attested; it was “told by some.”! The true 
account seems to be that Gaiseric came of his own accord, 
seeing that it was a good opportunity for attacking Italy, and 
considering that the death of Aetius and Valentinian released 
him from the treaty of 435, which he regarded as a contract 
made with them personally, not with the Roman republic. The 
story of the invitation of Eudoxia will then reduce itself to the 
probability that, vexed by the importunities and threats of 
Petronius Maximus, she welcomed Gaiseric on his arrival in 
Italy as a deliverer from an abhorred oppressor. 

On the approach of Gaiseric, Maximus, deserted by his 
supporters, determined to flee from Itome. His departure was 
attended with riots, and the tyrant was killed by a stone which 
a soldier cast at him as he was riding from the gates.? 

Three days later—it was in the first week of June 455— 
Gaiseric and his Vandals entered Rome. For fourteen days 
they abode in the city and plundered, but the intervention of 
Pope Leo and the Church, although it did not protect the city 
against pillage, violence, and vandalism,’ seems at least to have 
preserved it from the evils of massacre and conflagration. 

The monarch of the Vandals ravaged Campania, and loaded 
his ships with the precious things of Rome. He carried with 
him the Empress Eudoxia and her two daughters, Eudocia and 
Placidia. Gaiseric had conceived the idea of an alliance with 


1 of é dace (John of Antioch, fr. dolum administratione privatas non jam 


201, 206). divini cultus luca sed suorum jussit esse 
2 Ib. Jordanes (Get. 45) notices that habitacula in unirersum captivi pomult 
Maximus was afraid of the foederati. ordinem sacvus sed praccipue nobilitati 


3 Compare Prosper of Aquitaine, nece et religioni infensus ut non disecrnerclur 
ab ecclesiarum despoliatione abstinens hominibus magis an Deo bellum intulis- 
quas ct sacris vasibus exinanitis ct sacer- set. 
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the Theodosian house. It was no new idea; Athaulf the Visi- 
goth had married Placidia, and Attila had perhaps wished to 
marry Honoria. It was not strange that a marriage should 
be determined on between Huneric and Eudocia. 


The question was, who was to be Emperor? At Rome 
things had come to a deadlock, but on this occasion Gaul 
intervened. Marcus Maecilius Avitus, the man who had 
fought by the side of Aetius, and had, in the great crisis of 
Europe, decided by his persuasions the king of Tolosa to 
march with the Romans against the Scythians, was proclaimed 
Emperor, first at Tolosa and then at Arelate (9th July 455). 
It is important to observe that it was by the united voices of 
the Visigoths and the Gallo-Romans? that he was called to fill 
the vacant throne as the successor of Maximus, from whom he 
had received the appointment of master of soldiers, Of his 
short reign we hear little, though his son-in-law, Sidonius 
Apollinaris the poet, has recorded many personal details about 
the man himself. We know, however, that it was marked by 
successes against German enemies, and here again it is import- 
ant to notice that the Visigoths identified themselves with the 
Empire. 

The Suevian general, Count Ricimer, who now makes his 
entry on the stage, was sent by Avitus to Sicily to operate 
against the fleet of the Vandals. Marcian, who did not hesitate 
to recognise Avitus, had already sent an embassy to Gaiseric 
to remonstrate with him on his Italian expedition and on the 
captivity of the imperial ladies. The arms or skill of Count 
Ricimer now administered a blow to the Vandalic navy, accord- 
ing to one account in Sicilian waters, according to another 
statement in the neighbourhood of Corsica (456).? 

While Suevian Ricimer protected one part of the Empire 
against the Vandals, Theodoric II, king of the Visigoths, was 
protecting another part of the Empire against the Suevians. In 
conjunction with the Burgundians, and at the instance of Avitus, 
he invaded Spain®; he defeated the dwellers in Gallaecia, who 
harried Roman territory, in the great battle of Urbicus (near 


1 Tlis friends told Avitus that on his (Sidon. Apoll. Carm. vii. 517). 
elevation depended the safety of the 4 Sce the Chronicle of Idatius. 
world — tibi pareat orbis ni percat 3 Jordanes, Get. 44; Idatius, Chron. 
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Astorga)!; he took the town of Bracara, where the Roman 
Count Asterius had in former days slaughtered the Vandals of 
Gunderic; and he put to death the Suevian king Rechiar. 
This was a mortal blow to Suevic power, and paved the way 
for Visigothic Hispania. | 

Avitus meanwhile had crossed the Alps. It seems to have 
been hardly a prudent step; it seems to have been hardly 
necessary. At all events it made his position untenable. We 
. may well ask why he did not decide to add Arelate to the 
number of imperial capitals—the city where he had many 
friends, the city which had received him first, and which 
was not too far from friendly Tolosa. But Arelate, the capital 
of the illegitimate Constantine, did not seem a suitable residence 
to legitimate Avitus. He abandoned the city of the Rhone to 
take up his abode in the city of the Tiber. But there he was 
not welcome; he was looked upon as a sort of interloper, of 
insufficiently defined position. He was acceptable neither to the 
army nor to the senate, and his behaviour does not appear to 
have tended to make him popular. The circumstances of his fall 
are thus related by a historian, who, we are justified in suppos- 
ing, derived his facts from the contemporary writer Priscus ?:— 


“When Avitus reigned at Rome there was famine in the city, and 
the people blaming Avitus compelled him to remove from the city of the 
Romans the allies from Gaul who had entered it along with him (that so 
there might be fewer mouths to feed). He also dismissed the Goths 
whom he had brought for the protection of Rome, having distributed among 
them money which he obtained by selling to merchants bronze stripped 
from public works, for there was no gold in the imperial treasury. This 
excited the Romans to revolt when they saw their city stripped of its 
adornments. 

“But Majorian and Ricimer, no longer held in fear of the Goths, 
openly rebelled, so that Avitus was constrained—terrified on the one 
hand by the prospect of internal troubles, on the other hand by the 
hostilities of the Vandals—to withdraw from Rome and set out for Gaul. 
But Majorian and Ricimer attacked him on the road and forced him to 
flee into a sanctuary, where he abdicated the throne and put off his 
imperial apparel. But Majorian’s soldiers did not cease to blockade him, 
until he died of starvation, after a reign of eight months; others say 
that he was strangled.” 


1 5th October 456 (Idatius) The notice is our sole authority for the 
successes of the expedition were almost vandalism of Avitus, which, I have 
synchronous with the fall of their no doubt, was the direct cause of Ma- 
initiator Avitus. jorian’s law for the preservation of 

2 John of Antioch, fr. 202. This public buildings. 
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According to another account Avitus reached Gaul safely, 
and there collected an army with which he crossed the Alps 
once more to assert his contemned authority, but Count Ricimer 
routed him at Placentia; he was deposed from the throne and 
made bishop of the city which witnessed his discomfiture 
(October 456). 


The deposition of Avitus caused a new crisis. It is quite 
conceivable that at this juncture, or at the death of Valentinian 
in the year before, the western line of Emperors might have 
ceased to exist, as it ceased to exist twenty years later. In 476 
the presence of the barbarian Odovacar was an essential element 
in the situation, but in 455 or in 456 the only barbarian whom 
we can conceive as acting the part of Odovacar was the Vandal 
Gaiseric. A temporary cessation of a separate imperial rule 
in the West did, however, take place on several occasions before 
the deposition of Romulus Augustulus, One of these temporary 
cessations followed on the overthrow of Avitus. These in- 
tervals are often called interregnums; it is natural to say that 
from October £56 to April 457 there was an interregnum in 
the West. And the expression really represents the actual 
situation; but we must not forget that, from a theoretical 
point of view, the expression is not correct. Legally, Marcian 
was the sole head of the Empire from the fall of Avitus to 
his own death at the end of January 457, and Leo was the 
sole head of the Empire from the death of Marcian to the 
elevation of Majorian. 

It has often been remarked that at the beginning of 457 the 
situation in Italy was similar to the situation in Constantinople.’ 
In both cases the solution of the difficulty depended on the 
action of a military leader of barbarian birth; Aspar held a 
similar position to that of Ricimer. Both were the makers of 
Emperors; neither aspired to be an Emperor himself. 

The elevation of Julius Valerius Majorian, the man who 
had fought with Aetius, the man who had been the chosen 


1 Von Ranke has expressed this very 
well in the following sentence: ‘‘ Ver- 
gegenwartigt man sich die Situation die 
damit cintrat, so besteht ihr Wesen 
vornehmlich darin, dass nun in den 
beiden Reichstheilen der Gegensatz der 
effectiven Macht zu der bisherigen 


Ordnung der Dinge in volle Evidenz 
gelangte.” The supports of Theodosius 
and Valentinian had been hidden, as 
it were, by a curtain; the curtain was 
removed (456-457) and the German 
supporters stood revealed. 
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candidate of Eudoxia after the death of Valentinian, and who 
had combined with Ricimer to suppress Avitus, took place 
on the 1st April! This elevation rested on a very different 
combination from that which had crowned Avitus; it was 
initiated by the proposal of the Emperor Leo, and obtained the 
consent of Ricimer. It was also acceptable to the Roman 
senate, for Majorian was a thorough Roman. The Jaws which 
he passed during his reign for the preservation of the buildings 
of Rome were a direct reflection on his predecessor Avitus.? 

There were two tasks to be accomplished by the new 
Augustus, both necessary for the security of his seat on the 
throne. He must, in the first place, quell the Gallo-Roman 
and Visigothic opposition, and subdue or conciliate the 
provincials who had been roused to wrath by the death of 
Avitus. It was the reverse problem, the conciliation of 
Roman and Italian goodwill, that the Gallic Avitus had 
been called upon to solve, and it was because he failed therein 
that he had fallen. It is evident that at this period the 
enmity between the Romans and the Gallic provincials had an 
important influence on public affairs. Majorian entered Gaul 
with an army, and found the Burgundians—the friends of 
Avitus—in league with the citizens of Lugdunensis Prima 
against himself.’ A conciliation, however, was effected with 
the help of Avitus’ son-in-law Sidonius, and Majorian advanced 
to the relief of Arelate, which the Visigoths were besieging. 
As Aetius had driven Theodoric back thirty years before, so 
Aegidius, Majorian’s general, drove back a new Theodoric from 
the walls; and most firm compacts of peace were made between 
the Augustus Majorian and the King Theodoric.* 

Majorian had accomplished the first task, but the other was 
harder. It was absolutely indispensable that an Emperor, whose 
reign was to be permanent, should win universal confidence 


1 Jn February he had been made been noticed elsewhere. 


magister militum. 

2 The address of Majorian to the 
senate (Novella i. de ortu imperii divi 
Majoriani) is a manifesto which an- 
nounces the inauguration of a new era 
(see above, p. 30). Ricimer is thus 
mentioned: Erit apud nos cum parente 
patriciogue nostro Ricimere rei militaris 
pervigilcura. His diligence in relieving 
the oppression of the curial system has 


His first 
Novel, de aedificiis publicis (dated Ra- 
venna, llth July 458), provides for the 
preservation of the public buildings, 
and cheeks tho ‘‘discolouring of tho 
faco of the venerable city.” He also 
endeavoured to check the political evil 
of celibacy (Nov. vii.) 


3 Prosp. Contin. 457 A.D. 
4 Idatius, Chronicle (spring 459). 
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by proving himself equal to the great emergency of the time; 
he must “ preserve the state of the Roman world.”’ And just 
at this moment the great emergency was the hostility of the 
Vandals, who in their ships harried the Roman provinces and 
infested the Mediterranean waters. It might have seemed 
that Avitus, under whose auspices Count Ricimer worsted the 
fleet of the foe at Corsica or at Sicily, had in some sense met 
the difficulty. But the blow was not decisive; it did not para- 
lyse the hostilities of the Vandals. The words of an historian 
indicate that Avitus felt the necessity of facing this problem, 
and also his inability to grapple with it: “he was afraid of 
the wars with the Vandals.” ? 

Majorian prepared an expedition against Africa on a grand 
scale; his fleet numbered 300 ships, and was collected in a 
Spanish port, probably New Carthage. The hopes of the West 
were awakened, and their eyes were fixed on the preparations 
of Majorian. But a curious fatality attended all expeditions 
undertaken against the Vandals, whether they proceeded from 
Old Rome or from New Rome, or from both together. The 
expedition of Castinus had collapsed in 422, that of Aspar 
had failed in 430, the armament of Ardaburius had not even 
reached its destination in 441, and now the preparations of 
Majorian fell through in 460. Gaiseric ravaged the coasts of 
Spain, and incapacitated the Roman ships before they left the 
port.’ Yet another expedition, and one on a far larger scale, 
was to meet with discomfiture ; and more than seventy years 
were to elapse until the rise of the great Justinian, when the 
numerous failures were to be blotted out by the success of 
Belisarius. 

This misfortune led to the fall of Majorian; he had 
forfeited confidence ; it appeared that he was not able to “ pre- 
serve the state of the Roman world.” He returned from Spain. 
to Gaul, and after a sojourn in Arles * passed into Italy, without 
an army. At Tortona the officers of Count Ricimer, who had 
judged him unworthy of empire, seized him, stripped him of 


1 Nov. i. Maj. Romani orbis statum treaty” with Gaiseric (John of An- 


propitia divinitate servemus, tioch, 2.) 
2 See Priscus, fr. 27, who is almost * He celebrated games at Arles, at 
verbally followed by John of Antioch, which Sidonius Apollinaris was present 
fr. 203. (Lp. i. 11). 


3 Majorian made a ‘‘disgraceful 
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the imperial purple, and beheaded him (7th August 461). It - 
is natural enough that only two alternatives could be enter- 
tained by the Suevian count, who had the army at his back ; 
he could tolerate a strong Emperor, capable of defending the 
Empire, or he could tolerate a puppet-Emperor, who depended 
absolutely on his own will. But an Emperor who was just 
strong enough to assume an independent position, and was not 
strong enough to contend with the enemies of the State—such 
an one was naturally not acceptable to the count. Ricimer 
himself seemed determined not to leave Italy, probably judging 
that its security against the Vandals depended on the constant 
presence of an able general with a strong army; and he did 
actually defend it in the north against the Ostrogoths of Pan- 
nonia and against the Alemanni of the Upper Rhine. He was 
determined to hold Italy at all costs; he associated himself 
with the foreign foederati, being himself a Sueve; and he 
cherished a bitter hatred against the Vandals ;—these were the 
chief elements in his position. His hatred against the Vandals 
was due to a family feud. He was the nephew of Wallia, and 
Wallia had fought against the Vandals in Spain; wherefore — 
Gaiseric hated him, and he reciprocated the hatred. 

The death of Majorian was followed in less than four 
months by the election of Libius Severus, a Lucanian. He 
was elected by the senate with the consent of Ricimer and pro- 
claimed at Ravenna (19th November 461); and though he 
reigned four years—four months less than Majorian—he did 
nothing; he was only a figure-head; Ricimer was the true 
sovereign. Stilicho had guided the councils of Honorius, 
Aetius had guided the councils of Valentinian; but the per- 
sonalities of Honorius and Valentinian, weak though they both 
were, influenced affairs to a certain extent; it would be going 
too far to say that either Aetius or even Stilicho was a virtual 
Emperor. Ricimer was the first German who had become a 
virtual king of Italy’; he is the link between Stilicho and 
Odovacar. 

It might seem that at this juncture Italy might have 


1 His monogram appears on tho roe- Ricimeris fraude Severus Romac in 
verse of the coins of Soverus. Severus Palatio veneno peremptus est. If this is 
died 18 Kal. Sept. (15th August)atRome true, Ricimer had a hand in the death 
(Anon. Cuspiniani), 465. According to of no less than four Emperors. 
the Chronicle of Cassiodorus, ut dicitur 
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received another Augustus from Gaul, and that Aegidius, the 
general and friend of Majorian, might have crossed the Alps 
to avenge Majorian’s death. But Aegidius was occupied with 
the task of defending southern Gaul against the Visigoths, 
who, shaking themselves loose after the death of Avitus from 
the bond which attached them to the Empire, were attempting 
to extend their power in the province of Narbonensis. We 
find him in 463 winning a great battle at Orleans,’ and in the 
following year he died. 

Another opponent of Ricimer in another quarter was the 
Count Marcellinus. We see him in Sicily in the year 461 in 
command of an army chiefly consisting of Hunnic auxiliaries 
(Scythians); he had been probably posted there by Majorian 
to protect the island against the Vandals. But Ricimer 
operated upon the cupidity of the Huns by bribes to induce 
them to leave the service of Marcellinus and enter his own.’ 
Then Marcellinus, fearing danger and conScious that he could 
not vie with Ricimer in riches, abandoned Sicily and returned 
to Dalmatia, where a few years later we find him ruling as if 
= he were the king thereof, even as Ricimer ruled in Italy and 
as Aecidius and Syagrius ruled in Gaul. At this time Gaul, 
Italy, and Dalmatia were practically independent kingdoms. 
On the departure of Marcellinus, who seems to have defended 
the island ably, Gaiseric sent his Vandals and auxiliary Moors to 
ravage the island. A pacific embassy from Ricimer did not avail, 
but another embassy sent at the same time by the Emperor Leo 
induced Gaiseric to come to terms at last in regard to the ladies 
of the Theodosian house, whom he still retained at Carthage. 
He carried out his determination of uniting Eudocia in marriage 
with his son Huneric, but he sent her mother Eudoxia and her 
sister Placidia to Constantinople; in return he received a certain 
share of the property of Valentinian III as the dowry of Eudocia. 

But now Gaiseric posed as the protector and champion of 
the Theodosian house against the upstart Emperors in Italy. 
Olybrius, a member of the noble: Anician gens, had married 
Placidia, and Gaiseric demanded that he should be acknowledged 
as Emperor. The situation in 463 is described by Priscus ® as 


1 Cf. Idatius, xlv. Aegidius comes utriusque militiae in Armoricana provincia 
defeated Frederic the brother of Theodoric. 
2 See Priscus, fr. 29. 3 Fr. 30. 
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follows: “The western Romans were afraid concerning Mar- 
cellinus, lest, his power increasing, he should wage war against 
them ; for they were involved in diverse difficulties on other 
sides; they were threatened by the Vandals, and they were 
threatened by Aegidius, a man of the western Galatians [we 
are reminded of Celtic reminiscences in the East], who had 
fought campaigns with Majorian and had a very large power 
around him, and was indignant on account of the slaying of 
the Emperor (Majorian). Hitherto dissensions with the Goths 
in Gaul withheld him from war against the Italiots. For he 
fought valiantly against them, contending for border-territory, 
and performed in that war the greatest deeds of prowess.” 

We see from this account that the cause of western Rome, 
the cause of Italy, and the cause of Ricimer were all closely 
bound together, and that the Italiots looked on Ricimer as 
their protector. “On these accounts the western Romans 
sent ambassadors to the eastern Romans, asking them to bring 
about a reconciliation with Marcellinus and with the Vandals. 
To Marcellinus was sent Phylarchus, who prevailed on him not 
` to wage war against the Romans; but then having crossed over 
to the Vandals, he retired ineffectual.” Gaiseric claimed all the 
inheritance left by Valentinian in Italy and also the inheritance 
of Aetius, whose son Gaudentius he retained in captivity. He 
led a great expedition against Italy and Sicily, ravaged the 
unprotected parts of the country, and took undefended towns. 
There was no efficient navy in Italy to operate against him ; 
and as he was at peace with New Rome, Leo could send no 
ships to the assistance of Italy. It will be remembered how 
in the days of Valentinian III Attila was at peace with 
Ravenna and at war with Constantinople; now in regard to 
Gaiseric the position was reversed. Priscus makes the remark 
that the division of the Empire greatly injured “ the affairs of 
the Romans in the West”; it was apparent that their great 
chance of safety lay in the support of the East. 

Accordingly Ricimer, the foe of Gaiseric, begins to enter 
into closer relations with the Emperor Leo. For a year and 
six months after the death of Severus, in November 465, no 
successor was appointed, but at length Leo deigned to select 
Anthemius as his colleague, and Ricimer’s acceptance of an 
Emperor nominated by Leo indicated a close alliance of in- 
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terests. The common interest was war against the Vandals ; 
not only Italy and Sicily were threatened, but the entire com- 
merce of the Mediterranean; Africa was now what Illyria had 
been in the third century B.c., or what Cilicia had been in the 
first. 

Anthemius had married the daughter of Marcian; and 
thus he might be considered in some sort connected with the 
house of Theodosius, and his pretensions might be set against 
those of Gaiseric’s candidate, the husband of Placidia. He was 
the grandson of that Anthemius who guided the Empire during 
the childhood of Pulcheria and Theodosius, The alliance 
between Ricimer and the new Emperor was sealed by a marriage 
of the Patrician with Anthemius’ daughter. The elder Placidia 
had married Athaulf, her granddaughter Eudocia had married 
Huneric, both indeed under a certain compulsion ; yet An- 
themius afterwards professed to regard it as a great conde- 
scension to have surrendered his daughter to the barbarian 
count. 


The expedition, which was organised to overthrow the 
monarchy of the Vandals, was on a grand and impressive scale, 
but it ended in a miserable failure. Its success was paralysed 
by lukewarmness and even treachery both in the East and in 
the West. 

The number of vessels that set sail from Constantinople is 
said to have been 1113, and the total number of men who 
embarked was calculated as exceeding 100,000. But unfor- 
tunately Leo, under the influence of his wife Verina and his 
friend Aspar, appointed as general a man who was both in- 
competent and untrustworthy, his wife’s brother Basiliscus. 
Aspar, it appears, was not over-anxious that Leo’s position 
should be strengthened by such an exploit as the subversion of 
the Vandal kingdom; he schemed therefore to procure the 
election of a general whose success was extremely improbable.’ 

The western armament of Anthemius obeyed a more 
efficient commander. The pagan Marcellinus, who, in defiance 
of Emperors, ruled in Dalmatia as an independent prince,? was 

1 Compare Idatius, xlv. Asparem imperium, sicut detectique sunt, Wan- 
degradatum ad privatam vitam filium- dalis consulentes. 


que ejus occisum, adversus Romanum 2 Marcellinus, Chron. Marcellinus 
occidentis Patricius idemque paganus. 
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reconciled with Leo, and he left the palace of Diocletian and 
the city of the tepid Jader’ to take the command of the Italian 
fleet. A Roman was now going forth from Illyria to subdue 
the pirates of Africa; seven hundred years before, the Romans, 
before their great conflict with the African power, had gone 
forth to subdue the pirates of Illyria. But here too lay a 
disturbing element. The participation of Marcellinus in the 
project alienated Ricimer, who was his enemy; and just as 
Aspar regarded the project with disfavour, Ricimer, who, as 
has been already remarked, held in the West a somewhat 
similar position to that of Aspar in the East, also stood aloof. 

The plan of operations was that the eastern forces should 
be divided into two parts, and that thus the Vandals should be 
attacked at three points at the same time. Basiliscus himself 
was to sail directly against Carthage. Heraclius, another 
general, having taken up the forces of Egypt on his way, was 
to disembark at Tripolis, and having occupied that town was 
to march to Carthage by land. Marcellinus, with the Italian 
forces, was to surprise the Vandals in Sardinia, and sail thence 
to join the eastern armies at Carthage. 

If the commander-in-chief had not been Basiliscus, and if 
the opponent had not been Gaiseric, the expedition would have 
easily succeeded. But Gaiseric, though physically the least, was 
mentally the greatest of the barbarians of his time. He was 
small in stature, ugly in countenance, but in cunning he was 
without an equal. He veiled the machinations of his thoughts 
under a silence that was rarely broken, and he despised luxury, 
although he was avaricious as well as ambitious. Even as 
it was, though Basiliscus had such a foe to cope with, success 
was within the grasp of his hand. The invaders were 
welcome to the Catholics of Africa, who were sorely per- 
secuted by their Arian lords.? Marcellinus accomplished his 
work in Sardinia without difficulty ; Heraclius met no obstacle 
in executing his part of the project; and the galleys of Basil- 
iscus scattered the fleet of the Vandals in the neighbourhood 
of Sicily. On hearing of this disaster, Gaiseric gave up all for 


1 Tepidum is the adjective which Africa will be found in the five books 
Lucan applies to the Jader, the river of Victor Vitensis, Historia persecutionis 
which ‘‘runs out” near “long Sal- provinciae Africanac, written about 486. 
onae.” Sce Ebert, op. cit. i. 433 sqq. There is 

2 An account of the persecutions of a new edition by Petschenig. 
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lost ; the Roman general had only to strike a decisive blow and 
Carthage would not have resisted. But he let the opportunity 
slip, and, taking up his station in a haven at some distance from 
Carthage, he granted to the humble prayers of his wily opponent 
a respite of five days, of which Gaiseric made good use. He 
prepared a new fleet and a number of fireships. The winds 
favoured his designs, and he suddenly bore down on the Roman 
armament, which, under the combined stress of surprise, 
adverse wind, and the destructive ships of fire, was routed and 
at least half destroyed. Basiliscus fled with the remnant to 
Sicily, to join Marcellinus, whose energy and resources might 
have possibly retrieved the disaster; but the hand of an 
assassin, inspired perhaps by Ricimer, rendered this hope 
futile Heraclius, who had not reached Carthage when he 
heard of the defeat of the fleet, retraced his steps, and Basiliscus 
returned to Constantinople, where amid popular odium ? he led 
a life of retirement at Heraclea on the Propontis, until he 
appeared on the scene of public life again after Leo’s death. 

The failure of this expedition, organised on such a grand 
scale that it might have seemed invincible, must have produced 
a very great moral effect, somewhat like the moral effect pro- 
duced in Europe by the collapse of the Spanish Armada. 
The Roman Empire had put forth all its strength and had 
signally failed, not against the combined powers of the bar- 
barians, but against one barbaric nation. This must have not 
only raised the pretensions and arrogance of the Vandals them- 
selves, but increased the contempt of other German nations for 
the Roman power; it was felt to be a humiliating disaster by the 
government at Constantinople, while the government in Italy 
was too habituated to defeat to be gravely affected. Immense 
sums of money had been laid out on equipping the armament, 
and its failure produced a state of bankruptcy in the imperial 
treasury, which lasted for about thirty years. 


The idea was abroad that the arrival in Italy of Anthe- 
mius, the political son of Leo, if I may venture to use the 


1 Anon. Cusp. gives August 467 as 
the date of Muarcellinus’ death, but the 
Chronicle of Cassiodorus and that of 
Count Marcellinus give 468 (second 
consulate of Anthemius). The words 
of the latter chronicle are: ‘‘dum Rom- 


anis contra Wandalos apud Cartha- 
inem pugnantibus opem auxiliumque 
ert ab iisdem dolo confoditur pro quibus 
palam venerat pugnaturus.” 
3 He was obliged to seek refuge in 
the sanctuary of St. Sophia. 
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expression, was the inauguration of a return to unity; and 
this formed the theme of the panegyric of Sidonius Apol- 
linaris on the Emperor Anthemius. He hails Constantinople 
thus— | 


salve sceptrorum columen, regina orientis, 
orbis Roma tui, 


and describes the education of Anthemius in terms of the 
highest eulogy. Anthemius was suspiciously inclined to 
paganism, and the pagan character of the poem written by the 
future bishop of Clermont did not offend him; his prede- 
cessor Severus is described as having increased the number of 
the gods. Ricimer is introduced as 


invictus Ricimer quem publica fata 
respiciunt. 


The poet was made prefect of Rome. 

But in Italy the Greek Anthemius was not popular. He 
was too fond of philosophy or thaumaturgy; he loved strange 
doctrines ; he was inclined to be “ Hellenic,” in the bad sense 
of the word. And in spite of his high standard of justice and 
‘honest attempts to administer the laws—in one of his own 
laws he states a fair ideal of equity—he does not seem to have 
been looked on with favour by the Italians. Soon his relations 
to Ricimer changed from friendliness or mutual tolerance to 
distrust and hostility ; the father-in-law regretted that he had 
married his daughter Alypia to a barbarian; the son-in-law 
retorted with the contemptuous epithets Galatian and Greekling 
(Graeculus). And in this contest, in spite of the unpopularity 
of Anthemius, the senate and the people espoused his cause 
against the Suevian. - 

Thus it came to pass that in the year 472 Italy was 
practically divided into two kingdoms, the Emperor reigning at 
Rome, the Patrician ruling at Milan. Epiphanius, the bishop 
of Pavia, was employed to bring about a reconciliation—a 
characteristic instance of the position of the Church at this 
period—but the army of Ricimer soon besieged Rome. Leo 
had overcome the power of Aspar in the East; was his “son” 
Anthemius to overcome the power of Ricimer in the West? 
For the two problems were similar; and there is a dark notice 
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in a chronicle which suggests that the opposition of Aspar 
and his sons to Leo may have had hidden links of connection 
with the opposition of Ricimer to Anthemius.’ 

The hostilities at Rome lasted for five months, the senate 
and people siding with the Emperor, while Ricimer headed 
the multitude of his own barbarians. Along with the besieger 
was the Scyrian Odovacar, the son of Edecon, destined soon to 
become famous. Ricimer guarded the Tiber and cut off the 
supplies; the Romans were soon pressed by hunger and re- 
solved to fight. An army under Billimer had come from Gaul 
to assist them. The engagement resulted in heavy losses on the 
imperial side, and the victor subdued the rest by treachery.’ 

Gaiseric, it will be remembered, had wished to have a voice 
in the election of an Emperor and to elevate Olybrius, the 
husband of the younger Placidia. At this time Olybrius was 
at Constantinople, and his Vandal connections made him a 
suspicious person in the eyes of Leo, who planned a curious 
stratagem. Hearing of the dangers of his colleague Anthemius 
at Rome, he employed Olybrius on a mission thither to com- 
pass the reconciliation of the two opponents, At the same 
time he sent a private messenger to Anthemius with a letter 
instructing him to put Olybrius to death. The artifice was 
frustrated, as Ricimer intercepted the letter.‘ 

This circumstance led to the consummation which Leo 
least wished. After the success gained in the battle, Ricimer 
invested Olybrius with the purple; and the new Emperor 
might claim with some fairness to be a member of the 
Theodosian house. As for Anthemius, when his adherents had 
surrendered to “the barbarians” and left him “ naked,” he dis- 
` guised himself and mingled with the mendicants who begged 
in the church of St. Chrysogonus. There he was beheaded 
by Gundobad, Ricimer’s nephew (4th July 472). 


1 Cassiodori Chronicon, under the 
year 469 (consulate of Marcian and 
Zeno). <Ardaburius imperium tentans 
jussu Anthemii exilio deportatur. Is it 
necessary to consider that Ardaburius 
is a mistake for Arvandus, prefect of 
Gaul ? as nor the son of Aspar have 
aspired to become an Augustus in the 

est, supported perhaps by Ricimer f 

The conspiracy of Romanus against 
Anthemius is mentioned by John of 
Antioch, fr. 207. 


2 Tb. fr. 209: 'Avbeuly pev gvvepáxouv 
of re év rée: Kal 6 Symos. 

3 Ib. 

4 This curious transaction is related 
by John Malalas, and is quite credible, 
though historians seem never to have 
observed it. Compare my note on ‘‘ The 
Emperor Olybrius,” English Historical 
Review, July 1886. 

5 John of Antioch, fr. 209, says, 
“ Gundobad, Ricimer’s brother,” and 
afterwards speaks of Gundibalos as his 
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The position of affairs was now the reverse of what it had 
been in the days of Honorius and Stilicho, or in the days of 
Valentinian and Aetius. When dissensions arose in 408 between 
the father-in-law and the son-in-law, the son-in-law had the 
upper hand; and when there was war in 472 between the 
`- father-in-law and the son-in-law, the son-in-law also had the 
upper hand. But in the earlier case the son-in-law was the 
Emperor, in the later case the son-in-law was the foreign 
general. 

Ricimer did not.survive his victim long; he died in less 
than six weeks!; and the new Emperor whom he had created 
survived him by only two months.? . 

The death of Ricimer, notwithstanding his anomalous posi- 
tion, was a blow to Italy of the same kind as the deaths of 
Stilicho and Aetius. While Stilicho lived, there was an able 
general to protect the peninsula against Alaric; when he died, 
Alaric entered and laid waste. While Aetius lived, there was 
a general formidable to Gaiseric ; when he died, Gaiseric sailed 
over and plundered. While Ricimer lived, the barbarians 
did not venture to enter Italy; but four years after his death, 
they not only entered but they occupied. If Olybrius had 
lived longer and been a stronger man—he has no personality 
in history—his Theodosian connection might have aided him 
to stay the approach of the day when Italy would be ruled by 
a German king. 
nephew. The fact is, that a sister of preface to the Leges Burgundionum, 
Ricimer married Gundiok, king of the it G. H. Leges, vol. iii. 

Burgundians, and their son was Gundo- 118th August 472. He died, like 
bad. From 470 to 490 Gundobad was Attila, from vomiting blood (John of 
“tetrarch ” of the Burgundians, from Antioch, fr. 292, 2). 


490 to 501 ‘‘ex besse dominus,” from 2 23d October 472. He died of 
501 to 516 sole king. Sce F. Bluhine’s dropsy (ib.) 


CHAPTER III 
ZENO 


ZENO! the Isaurian had succeeded to the power and influence 
of Aspar and Ardaburius at Leo’s court, and he was marked 
out by his marriage with Ariadne, the Emperor’s daughter, as 
a probable successor. He was hardly less rude than Aspar, 
for the Isaurians were semi-barbarous freebooters, but he 
had the advantage of not. being a German. When Leo I. 
died in 474 his grandson Leo, the infant son of Zeno and 
Ariadne, was proclaimed Emperor, in accordance with his 
grandfather's wishes. The child conferred the imperial dignity 
on his father and died in the same year, leaving to Zeno 
nominally as well as actually the sole power. 

Zeno was unpopular, and there was a strong spirit of public 
hatred against the Isaurians, who formed a portion of the 
army, and by their violence often irritated the inhabitants of 
Constantinople. Moreover, the elevation of Zeno was not 
pleasing to the Empress-mother Verina, a woman of great 
energy and capacity for intrigue. Her brother Basiliscus, who 


1 Zeno’s original name is variously 
stated as (1) Tarasikodissa (by Candidus, 
who, being an Isaurian, should have 
known) ; (2) Arikmesos (by Eustathius 
of Epiphania) ; (3) Trasalikaios (by 
Theophancs). He adopted the name 
Zeno from a distinguished Isaurian. 
His mother’s name was Lallis, his 
father’s Rusumbladeotus, his brother's 
Longinus—apparently a common name 
in Isauria. He waa married to Arcadia 
before he married Ariadne, and by her 
had a son, Zeno, of whom something 
more will be said. Zeno was a very fast 


runner, according. to the Anonymus 
Valesii, who secms to have known 
something about him, and had a marked 
liking for him. His speed of foot was 
attributed to a physical peculiarity — 
perhibent de eo quod patellas in genucula 
non habuisset sed mobiles fuissent ut 
etiam cursu velocissimo ultra modum 
hominum haberetur (Anon. Val. 9, 40.) 
Fast running was an Isaurian charac- 
teristic ; compare the marvellous speed 
of Indacus, who took part in the revolt 
of Illus (Suidas, sud 'lydaxés, John Ant. 
p. 617). 
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had lived in retirement since his conduct of the Vandalic ex- 
pedition, aspired to the throne, and he was supported in his 
designs by the general Illus, a man of considerable influence 
and ability. The result was that Zeno’s position was so inse- 
cure that, in the face of a formidable conspiracy, he was obliged 
to flee to Isauria, with his wife Ariadne and his mother Lallis, 
at the end of the year 475 (November). Verina was schem- 
ing to place her paramour Patricius on the throne, but her 
endeavours turned to the profit of her brother Basiliscus, whom 
the ministers and senators elected to the purple after Zeno’s 
flight. This change. of power was an opportunity for the 
Byzantines to settle accounts of old standing with the ob- 
noxious countrymen of Zeno, and a colossal massacre (auvOnros 
aday) of Isaurians took place in the capital. War was 
carried on in Isauria against Zeno by Illus and his brother 
Trocundus, but they soon deserted the cause of Basiliscus, 
who had already made himself odious by his extortions, and 
went over to his rival. His nephew Harmatius, a young 
fop of whom I shall give some account hereafter, was then 
created magister militum per Thracias, and sent with an army 
against the forces of Zeno and Illus, which were advancing 
against Constantinople. Illus induced him also to desert the 
usurper, and this desertion decided the fall of Basiliscus and the 
restoration of Zeno (July 477). Theodoric, the son of Theo- 
demir, and his Ostrogoths, who had been settled in Lower 
Moesia, had embraced the cause of Zeno.! 

In his reign of twenty months Basiliscus had made himself 
very unpopular. He favoured the heresy of monophysitism, 
he exacted money from bishops, and was only prevented by a 
crowd of monks from doing violence to Acacius the Patriarch 
of Constantinople. His fiscal rapacity was so great that he did 
not spare from severe taxation even the humblest mechanic, 
and it was said that the world was full of tears at his exac- 
tions. Yet we also hear that he contributed 50 lbs. of gold 
to restore Gabala in Syria, which suffered from an earthquake 


1 Seo Anon. Val. 9, 42: Zeno cm- the mistake of the Greek historians], 
fortans Isauros intra provinciam deinde ct eum invitavit in solacium [ =assist- 
misit ad civitatem Novam (Novi), ubi ance] sibi adversus Basiliscum, objectans 
erat Theodericus dux Gothorum, filius militem, post biennium veniens, obsidens 
Walameris [Walamir was really his civitatem Constantinopolim. 
uncle, but the Anonymus Val. shared 
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in his reign, He and his family were banished by Zeno to a 
fortress in Cappadocia, where they were mured up and allowed 
to perish of hunger.’ 

A public misfortune of a most deplorable nature, which has 
probably had manifold indirect results of a negative character, 
occurred in the reign of Basiliscus, and helped, as accidents in 
superstitious ages always help, to render his government un- 
popular. This was an immense conflagration, which, beginning 
in the bazaar of the bronzesmiths, spread far and wide, reducing 
to ashes the colonnades of the public square, with the adjoining 
houses. But more serious than this was the destruction of the 
Basilike, the library founded by Julian, which contained no 
fewer than 120,000 books. Among these rolls, the intestine 
of a serpent, 120 feet long, on which the Jiiad and Odyssey 
were written in golden characters, is specially mentioned. A 
still greater disaster was the destruction of the palace of Lausus, 
which contained among its splendours some of the most beauti- 
ful works of Greek plastic art, the Cnidian Aphrodite, the 
Lindian Athene, and the Samian Here. But for this fire these 
precious works might possibly have been still in existence, and 
it reminds us that the chief cause of the loss of works of art 
was not christian vandalism, but rather the love of art, which 
collected monuments from their original scattered homes and 
exposed them in a mass to increased dangers of destruction in 
a large town. How far the loss of the library influenced the 
condition of culture in the succeeding centuries, it would be 
hard to determine. 


Zeno has never been a favourite with historians, and Finlay 
perhaps was the first who was ready to say a good word for 
him. “The great work of his reign,” writes Finlay, “was the 
formation of an army of native troops to serve as a counter- 
poise to the barbarian mercenaries”; and he goes on to remark 
that the man who successfully resisted the schemes and forces 


1 Basiliscus had created his son church, he was shut up with his wife 
Marcus Emperor. The fate of him and sons in a dry cistern, where they 
and his family is thus described by perished of cold.” See also the Paschal 
Anon. Val. (9, 43): ‘* Basiliscus Chronicle. The ghost of Basiliscus 
fleeing to the church, enters the bap- appears in a Cretan tragedy (published 
tistery with his wife and sons, Zeno by M. Sathas in his Kpnrixéy 6éarpov) 
pe him the security of an oath that entitled Zjywy. Longinus, Anastasius, 
iis blood will not be shed (securum Sebastian, Harmatius, and other lead- 
esse de sanguine); so, leaving the ing men are introduced. 
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of the great Theodoric cannot have been contemptible Yet 
even from the pages of Malchus we can see that he was 
not so bad as he was painted, Malchus himself confessing that 
he was in some respects superior to Leo, especially less greedy. 
He was not popular, for his religious policy of conciliation did 
not find general favour; he was not personally brave; and he 
was an Isaurian. But he was inclined to be mild; he desired 
to abstain from employing capital punishment. In fiscal 
administration he was perhaps less successful than his pre- 
decessors and his successor Anastasius. Malchus states that 
Zeno wasted all that Leo left in the treasury by donatives to 
his friends? and inaccuracy in checking his accounts. In 477 
the funds were very low, hardly sufficient to supply pay for the 
army. But the blame of this may rather rest with Basiliscus, 
who, reigning precariously for twenty months, must have been 
obliged to incur large expenses, to supply which he was driven 
to extortion, and in the following years the Ostrogoths were an 
incubus on the exchequer; while we must further remember 
that since the enormous outlay incurred by Leo’s naval expedi- 
tion the treasury had been in financial difficulties, which only 
a ruler of strict economy and business habits, like the succeed- 
ing Emperor Anastasius, could have remedied. Zeno was not 
a man of business, he was indolent and in many respects weak. 
But in defending him we need not go further than the admis- 
sion of Malchus (who throughout seems to censure in Zeno 
weakness rather than evil inclination), that his reign would 
have been a good one but for the influence of one Sebastian, 
who was like Eutropius or Chrysaphius, and introduced a 
system of venality. From an adverse witness this is an 
important admission. Of Sebastian? we hear very little, and 
we may suppose that his influence was not permanent. 


1 History of Grecce, vol. i. p. 180. fuerunt (9, 44). One would think that 


2 The Anonymus Valesii, whom some 
have wished to identify with Maximian, 
the bishop of Ravenna who stands 
beside Justinian in the mosaics of St. 
Vitalis, has a great liking for Zeno, and 
represents him as very popular: Zeno 
recordatus est amore senatus et poet, 
munificus omnibus se ostendu, ta ut 
omnes et gratias agerent. Senatu 
Romano et populo tuitus est ut ctiam ei 
imagines per diversa loca in urbe Roma 
levarentur. Cujus tempora pacifica 


the writer was an Isaurian. Compare 
also 9, 40: In republica omnino pro- 
videntissimus, favens gentis suae. 

3 It is said that Sebastian used to 
buy for a sinall amount an offico which 
Zeno bestowed on a friend, and then 
sell it to some one else for a much 
higher price, Zeno receiving the profit. 
He was prefect in December 477 (Cod. 
Just. viii. 7, 9), and if the date of a 
certain constitution (ib. v. 27, 5), x. 
Kal. Mart. 477, be correct, he acted as 
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Malchus further states that Zeno had nothing of Leo's 
coarse nature, and that his wrath was not wont to be relent- 
less. His attempt to unify the Church by his famous Heno- 
tikon, which raised up against him deadly ecclesiastical odium, 
has been spoken of in a former chapter, and we must remember 
this when we read the charges, preferred against him by eccle- 
siastical writers, of undiscuised and almost obtrusive immorality. 
The favour shown by him to his countrymen the Isaurians, 
whom the Byzantines regarded as brutish clowns, was an ad- 
ditional cause of unpopularity; while the court intrigues and 
jealousies, which led to constant conspiracies and frequent 
bloodshed, throw another shadow over his rather obscure reign. 
The presence of the Ostrogothic pillagers in the Balkan pro- 
vinces might be used by the Emperor’s enemies to complete 
the gloomy picture. 

I must give an account of some of the personages who 
played a part at the court of Zeno and were objects of interest 
in the streets of Byzantium. Harmatius, the nephew of Basil- 
iscus, who has already been mentioned, was a young man of 
fashion, to whose name doubtless many scandals were attached. 
The most celebrated was his intrigue with Zenonis, his uncle’s 
wife; their love is described by a historian in a passage worthy 
of a romance.' 


“ Basiliscus permitted Harmatius, inasmuch as he was a kinsman, to 
associate freely with the Empress Zenonis. Their intercourse became 
intimate, and as they were both persons of no ordinary beauty they became 
extravagantly enamoured of each other. They used to exchange glances 
of the eyes, they used constantly to turn their fuces and smile at each 
other ; and the passion which they were obliged to conceal was the cause 
of dule and teen. They confided their trouble to Daniel a eunuch 
and to Maria a midwife, who hardly healed their malady by the remedy 
of bringing them together. Then Zenonis coaxed Basiliscus to grant her 
lover the highest office in the city.” 


The preferment which he received from his uncle elated 
him beyond measure. He was naturally effeminate and cruel. 
Theodoric, the son of Triarius, despised him as a dandy who 


refect to Zeno before his restoration, 
ut I suspect the date. Erythrius had 
been praetorian prefect before Sebastian, 
and was very popular (Malchus, fr. 6). 
The decline of the scholarian guards is 
attributed by Agathias (v. 15) to Zeno, 


who bestowed appointments on Isaurian 
relations of no valour. 

1 The passage is in Suidas, but prob- 
ably comes from Malchus. The name 
is spelt both Harmatus and Harma- 
tius. 
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only cared for his toilet and the care of his body ; and it was said 
that in the days of Leo he had punished a number of Thracian 
rebels by cutting off their hands. When he was exalted by his 
mistress’s husband, he conceived the idea that he was a man 
of valour, and he manifested this idea by dressing himself as 
Achilles, in which guise he used to ride about and astonish or 
amuse the people in the hippodrome. The populace nick- 
named him Pyrrhus, on account of his pink cheeks, but he 
took it as a compliment to his valour, and became still more 
inflated with vanity. “He did not,” says the historian, “slay 
heroes like Pyrrhus, but he was a chamberer and a wanton 
like Paris.” | . 

: + Harmatius did not long survive the return of Zeno, and 
his death may be considered an instance of double ingratitude. 
Zeno, who owed his recovery of the crown to Harmatius, kept 
the promise he had made to appoint him magister militum in 
praesenti, and to proclaim his son Basiliscus Caesar. But Zeno 
did not trust the fidelity of the new magister, and he engaged 
a man, who had risen to high rank by the patronage of Har-. 
matius,' to assassinate his patron. 

Illus the Isaurian was the most important minister in the 
Empire after Zeno’s return, but his position was surrounded 
by pitfalls on all sides. Not only was he the object of Verina’s 
enmity and machinations, but Zeno seems to have viewed him 
with fear and suspicion, and wished to rid himself of him. 
Only a month or two after his reinstallation on the throne, he 
was suspected of having suborned a servant to assassinate Illus. 
In 478 Illus was made consul, and the rebuilding of an impe- 
rial stoa devolved upon him. One day, while he was attending 
to matters connected with this work, an Alan, one of the 
scholarii under the master of offices, was found with a sword, 
which he plainly intended to use against Illus. He con- 
fessed under torture that the prefect Epinicus? had suborned 
him. Zeno immediately deposed the prefect, confiscated his 
goods, and handed his person over to Illus, who despatched him 
to a place of safety in Isauria. Soon afterwards, Illus invented 


1 This man was Onoulf, brother of Urbicius, to fill successively the offices 
Odovacar, his rank was ørparyyòs ’I\Auv- of count of the privy purse and count 
prow, mag. mil. per Illyr. of thesacred largesses, and finally prefect 

2 Epinicus was a Phrygian who passed of the city (476). 
from the service of the pracpos. sac. cub., | 
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a pretext to leave the capital himself,’ and visiting the prison 
of Epinicus, induced him to confess that he had acted in con- 
cert with Verina, the Empress-mother. Zeno and the court 
met him on his return in the neighbourhood of Chalcedon, 
and Illus induced the Emperor to consign to him that danger- 
ous woman, while Epinicus might be allowed to return to 
Byzantium. Verina was then placed in confinement in an 
Isaurian castle, named Dalisandon, having previously taken the 
vows of a nun at Tarsus. At this period Isauria and Cappa- 
docia were the recognised places for the banishment of political 
prisoners, and Illus, being a native of Isauria, had considerable 
influence there. Another captive, whom he kept immured in 
an Isaurian stronghold, was Longinus the Emperor’s brother, 
—for what reason we know not. But it is evident that the 
influence and power of Illus in those regions made him formid- 
able to Zeno. 

It appears that in 483, Illus, whose life had been recently 
attempted, this time by the Empress Ariadne,” withdrew to Asia 
Minor, ona plea of wishing for change of air, perhaps really feeling 
that his life was not safe in Constantinople. In the meantime 
a certain Leontius had raised the flag of revolt in Syria, with the 


1 According to John of Antioch, his kin, who gives an account of the revolt 


brother Aspalius was dead; according 
to Theophanes, he put forward the plea 
of requiring change of air. 

3 I have not attempted to reconstruct 
the details of tho revolt from our frag- 
mentary evidence. But it appears to me 
that the proceduro of Zeno against Illus, 
mentioned by John of Antioch (p. 620), 
took place after Illus had left the city, 
though before he had actually revolted, 
and not immediately after his departure. 
For Zeno appointed him general of tho 
East—in whicli vost ho was succeeded 
by John tho Goth, who conducted tho 
siogo of the Papirian castle—apparcutly 
to operate against Leontius, who, I 
think, we may assume revolted first on 
his own account, as Liberatus testifies 
and as Tillemont considered probable. 
The conduct that roused Zeno’s sus- 
vicions or anger against Illus, and in- 
iced the latter to join Leontius, seems 
to have been connected with the Em- 
peror’s brother Longinus, whose sup- 
posed imprisonment of ten years (stated 
by Marcellinus) is extremely obscure. 
See John of Antioch, p. 620. Mr. Hodg- 


(iii. 63, seq.), speaks as if Illus had 
left Constantinople in consequence of 
Zeno'’s measures against him. This is 
certainly not correct. Moreover, he 
ea over the fact that Illus, when he 
iad resigned the post of master of 
eneral of the Kast, 
and speaks as if John the Goth suc- 
ceeded Illus in this post (“military 
command,” referring to thescholarians ?) 
I would suggest that Ilus left Constan- 
tinople in 482, after the affair of Ariadne, 
and lived in Asia Minor (Nicaea?) ; that 
while he was thero, Loontius revolted, 
and Zeno gave him supremo military 
command to operate against Leontius ; 
that Illus then quarrelled with Longi- 
nus, who was also in command against 
the tyrant, and took the summary mea- 
sure of imprisoning him in a castle ; 
that this was the cause of Zeno’s anger. 
In this case the “ten years” of Marcel- 
linus must be a mistake, as Tillemont 
already conjectured. There is evid- 
ence that Longinus commanded against 
Leontius. 


oflices, was made 
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intention, it was said, of reviving the forlorn cause of paganism. 
It seems that Illus was then appointed commander-in-chief of the 
eastern armies, and was sent against Leontius. But for some 
unknown reason he incurred Zeno’s suspicions, and attached him- 
self to the cause of the rebel. Zeno had delivered an oration 
against him as a public enemy, sold his property, and made a 
present of the proceeds to the cities of the Isaurians. The 
object of the last measure was, we may suspect, to bid for their 
adherence against Illus. 

Illus and Leontius made use of the Empress Verina, who 
was living as a prisoner in the Isaurian castle, to give a 
- semblance of legitimacy to their cause. She crowned Leontius 
at Tarsus, and issued in his interests a letter which was sent 
to various cities. Illus, moreover, put himself in communi- 
cation with Odovacar, the king of Italy, who, however, was 
unable to give active help, as well as with the Persians and the 
Armenians. Leontius entered Antioch on 27th June 484 and 
established there an imperial court. Theodoric the Ostrogoth, 
who afterwards conquered Italy, was sent to put down the 
revolt, and it was practically crushed very soon,’ although the 
two leaders held out for four years in the Isaurian castle of 
Papirius, where Verina died during the siege. The fortress 
was taken by the treachery of Illus’ sister-in-law, the wife of 
Trocundus, and Illus and Leontius were slain. 

The most noteworthy circumstance about the revolt of Illus 
is that he was an Isaurian rebelling against an Isaurian Em- 
peror. It is impossible to unravel the skein of events and see 
the motives of the two chief actors, Illus and Zeno, as our 
sources are mere fragments, but it is hardly justifiable to appre- 
hend its chief significance as an attempt to revive paganism. 
It is possible that this conception may have guided Leontius, 
though he seems to have been an insignificant and incapable 
person, and was finally a mere figure-head, but it was the intimacy 
of Illus with a very remarkable philosopher named Pamprepius 
that gave the movement a pagan character. It need hardly 
be observed that such an idea as the revival of pagan religion 
had as little real danger for Christianity in the reign of Zeno, 
as the scheme of Pomponius Laetus for a similar revival in the 
fifteenth century. 


1 See above, p. 256 note 2. 
VOL. I S 
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Illus was a man with a taste for letters, as well as a good 
military captain, and he spent the long hours of the siege in the 
Isauric fort in study. At Constantinople he perhaps affected 
to be a patron of letters, but at all events he discovered Pampre- 
pius of Panopolis in Upper Egypt, who became his friend, con- 
fidant, and spiritual adviser. The career of Pamprepius is worthy 
of record, as it illustrates life in the fifth century. He went 
in his youth from Egypt to the university of Athens, where 
he studied under the Neoplatonist Proclus, and was appointed 
professor of grammar (i.e. of philology); but he was not only 
a grammarian and a philosopher, he was also a poet, doubtless 
of the school of Nonnus, who was born in the same city. 
Obliged to leave Athens, in consequence of a quarrel with a 
magistrate, he sought his fortune in the capital, and won the 
patronage of Illus by a poem which he recited. The influential 
statesman procured him a professorship, and increased his 
stipend by a grant of his own. As aman of the highest intel- 
lectual ability, as the intimate friend of Illus, and as a pagan 
who gave bold and undisguised utterance to his unacceptable 
opinions in a city so religious as Byzantium, he was one of the 
observed and the dangerous, feared and disliked. In the eyes 
of the ordinary Christian a “Greek” or heathen was a nefarious 
individual who was probably a magician; and the mysticism of 
a Neoplatonist would naturally present many opportunities for 
charges of sorcery. During the absence of Illus (478) he was 
banished, but Illus brought his favourite back in triumph and 
procured him a seat in the senate and the quaestorship, a post 
which was especially appropriate to a learned man who could 
write in a good style." The philosopher accompanied Illus in 
his revolt, and perished with him. 

The revolt of Illus was not the only trouble that tended 
to make Zeno feel insecure. Another rising took place 
at an earlier period in his reign which was very nearly 
successful, although Illus supported the throne. Anthemius, 
the Emperor of the West, had two sons, Marcian and Pro- 
copius. Marcian married Leontia, the second daughter of Leo, 
who could boast of the fact that she was born in the purple 
as a ground of superiority to her sister the Empress Ariadne. 


1 So Cassiodorus was appointed quaestor by Theodoric on account of his 
Panegyric. 
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They conspired at the end of 479 to dethrone Zeno on account 
of the banishment of Verina, and they enlisted a number of 
citizens as well as barbarians in their cause. One of the 
brothers surprised the imperial guard in the palace, while 
everything was quiet in the mid-day heat, and the Emperor 
was only saved by escaping from the building. But time was 
wasted, and at night Illus conveyed Isaurian soldiers from 
Chalcedon in market boats, as Marcian had seized the ferries, 
On the following day the rebels were overpowered; Marcian 
was compelled to take orders and banished to Cappadocia; 
while Procopius found a refuge in the camp of the Ostrogoth 
Theodoric, the son of Triarius, who had approached the city 
with hostile intent. 


Zeno had one son, of the same name, whose brief and 
strangely disreputable career must have been one of the chief 
scandals at the court. His father desired that he should be 
carefully trained in manly exercises, but unscrupulous young 
courtiers, who wished to profit by the abundant supplies of 
money which the boy could command, instructed him in all 
the vulgar excesses of luxury and voluptuousness. They 
introduced him to boys of his own age, who did not refuse to 
satisfy his desires, while their adulation flattered his vanity to 
such a degree that he treated all who came in contact with him 
as if they were servants. His excesses brought on an internal 
disease, and he died, still a boy, after lying for many days in a 
senseless condition. 

In the declining years of Zeno his brother Longinus began 
to gain influence ; he filled high official posts, and looked for- 
ward to succeeding his brother. Zeno, however, consulted a 
certain Maurianos, skilled in occult learning, who informed 
him that a silentiarius? would be the next Emperor. This 
prophecy was unfortunate for a distinguished patrician of high 
fame named Pelagius, who had once belonged to the silentiarii, 
for Zeno, seized with alarm and suspicion, put him to death.’ 
The Emperor in his last days seems to have been a prey to 

1 By Arcadia, his first wife (Suidas). 3 Arcadius, praetorian prefect, ex- 
a The silentiarit were palace guards poe such indignation at this that 
whose duty was to secure that the rest Zeno sought to slay him, but Arcadius 


of the Emperor should not be inter- fled in time. 
rupted. 
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suspicions, as was indeed not unnatural, seeing that so many 
rebellions had vexed his reign; and his unhappiness was in- 
creased by his bad health. An attack of epilepsy carried him 
off in April 491. 
| One act of Zeno’s latter years deserves special notice, the 
suppression of the school of Edessa in 489. Edessa was a 
literary centre in western Mesopotamia, and exercised a vast 
influence in diffusing Hellenism in those regions. The teachers 
of Edessa, however, were Nestorians, and it is to this fact that 
we must ascribe Zeno’s narrow-minded act, which was clearly 
designed to please the monophysites and Chalcedonians. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE OSTROGOTHS IN ILLYRICUM AND THRACE 

WE saw how in the reign of Arcadius the Visigoths of Alaric 
abode in the Illyrian peninsula, and almost formed a kingdom 
there, before they invaded Italy and established themselves in 
the West; we shall now see how in the reign of Zeno the 
same phenomenon was repeated in the case of the Ostrogoths 
of Theodoric, how they almost formed a kingdom in the land 
of Mount Haemus, before they went westward and founded a 
realm in Italy.! 

After the death of Attila in 453, the subject nations imme- 
diately threw off the yoke of the Huns, and asserted their 
independence on the field of Netad (454).2 Of these nations 
the chief was the Ostrogoths, over whom three brothers ruled 
jointly, Walamir, Theodemir, and Widemir. These brothers 
made an arrangement with the Emperor Valentinian, by 
which, probably as foederati, they were allowed to occupy 


Pannonia.® 


1 The chief sources for the events 
related in this chapter are the frag- 
ments of Malchus and the Gothic his- 
tory of Jordanes. l 

The foundation of the Gepid king- 
dom on the Theiss was another conse- 
quence of the field of Netad. The origi- 
nal seat of the Gepids was near the mouth 
of tho Vistula. Their king, Ardaric, 
fought for Attila at the locus Mauri- 
acus, but threw off the yoke at Notad, 
a battle which Dahn considers equal 
. in importance to ‘‘Chilons,” Poitiers, 
or Waterloo (Kön. der Germ. ii. 15-27): 
“ Die grosse Bedeutung des Konigthums 
Ardarich’s zeigt sich in der Riicksicht 


After some years, during which they repulsed 


welche noch das Burgundenrecht auf 
seine Miinzen nimmt, woraus sich eine 
ziemlich geordnet Herrschgewalt des 
Königs und ein ansehnlicher Flor seines 
Reiches folgern lässt.” 

3 Their Pannonian territory extended 
from Sirmium to Vindobona — the 
‘“ false Vienna.” Jordanes attempts to 
tell us how it was apportioned among 
the three brothers. The Ostrogoths 
made war on the peoples around them, 
cupientes ostentare virtutem (Jord. Get. 
52). Gasquet (L'empire byz. p. 67) 

ints out very well that ‘‘ what the 
borbanals hated most cordially were 
[not Romans but] other barbarians.” 


BOOK III 
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an attack of the remnant of the Huns, they came into collision 
with the Emperor Leo, on account of an unpaid allowance of 
gold (strenae), and ravished the Roman provinces; but peace 
was made in 461, in consequence of which Theodoric, the son 
of Theodemir, was sent as a hostage to Constantinople, where 
he remained for ten years, and had the advantage of a Roman 
training.’ This training, however, did not perhaps include 
letters, for it is said that he was never able to write? Dur- 
ing these ten years his nation was engaged in wars with the 
Suevi and King Hunimund’ in which Walamir, his uncle, 
whom contemporary Greek historians wrongly called the 
father of Theodoric, was killed. In 471 (or 472) Theodoric 
returned to his people. He distinguished himself by a cam- 
paign against the Sarmatians,* and a year or two later joined 
his father in an invasion of Illyricum, while Widemir attacked 
the Romans of Italy. The father and son marched, capturing 
cities as they went,’ as far as Thessalonica, and there the old 
treaty between the Romans and Goths was renewed, and 
certain towns (Pella, Methone, Pydna, Beroea) in the neighbour- 
hood of the Thermaic Gulf were assigned to the Goths. But 
for some unrecorded reason they were soon transferred to Lower 
Moesia and Scythia, where we find them stationed during the 
usurpation of Basiliscus.’ 

About the same time Theodoric (Strabo, “Squinter”), the 
son of Triarius, the chief of another tribe of Ostrogoths that 
was supported by the bounty of the Empire, comes into pro- 
minence. He could not boast the noble descent of his name- 
sake Theodoric, the son of Theodemir the Amal, from whom 


1 Theodoric was probably born in inclined to reverse Mr. Hodgkin’s sus- 


454, for he was eight years old when he 
was sent to Byzantium. His mother, 
whose name was Erelieva, seems to have 
been a concubine treated with the 
honours of a wife. She accompanied 
her son on his Thracian and Illyrian 
marches. Her name in Anon. Val. 
(12, 58, ed. Gardthausen) is Ereriliva ; 
and we learn that she was a Catholic 
and her christian name was Eusebia. 

2 I am disposed to believe this state- 
ment of Anon. Val., which Mr. Hodg- 
kin discredits, suspecting that the 
story was transferred from Justin to 
Theodoric. The author of the Anec- 
dota relates it of Justin, and I am 


picion, and believe that it was trans- 
ferred from Theodoric to Justin. 

3 The Suevi, or Suavi, lived with the 
Alemanni to the east of the Burgun- 
dians and to the west of the Bavarians, 
Suavia must not be confounded with 
the Roman province of Savia. Sce 
Mr. Hodgkin’s Italy and her Invaders, 
iii. 21-22. 

4 The Sarmatians had attacked the 
Empire and taken Singidunum. 

6 Naissus, Stobi, Heraclea. This in- 
dicates the line of their march—up the 
valley of thə Margus (Morava) and 
down tho valley of the Axius (Vardar). 

6 Anon. Val. 9, 42. 
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he must be carefully distinguished. War broke out between 
the Ostrogoths and Scyrians in 467,and both peoples applied to 
Leo for assistance. The general Aspar counselled the Emperor 
to remain neutral, but Leo determined to listen to the prayers 
of the Scyri. Aspar was on friendly terms with the Goths, 
and it was because he knew that there was no chance of Leo’s 
aiding them that he advised him to reject both requests. In 
468 Leo rejected overtures of the sons of Attila, and in the 
following year the remnant of the Huns combined with the 
Goths against the Empire, but the campaign was unsuccessful, 
because they quarrelled among themselves. 

The Ostrogothic chief Theodoric, son of Triarius, aspired to 
succeed to the position of Aspar, and in 473 he sent an 
embassy to that effect to Constantinople. When Leo refused 
his demands, Theodoric, having divided his forces in two parts, 
with one division ravaged the territory of Philippi and with 
the other reduced Arcadiopolis by starvation. These energetic 
proceedings extorted concessions from Leo; he agreed to pay a 
yearly stipend of 2000 lbs. of gold to the Goths, to allot them 
a district in Thrace, to create Theodoric magister eq. et ped. 
praes. mil. Theodoric, on his part, was to fight for the 
Emperor against all enemies except the Vandals. He was, 
moreover, to be recognised as king of the Goths.’ 


In the troubles that followed Leo’s decease, the son of 
Triarius took the part of Basiliscus, while the son of Theo- 
demir supported Zeno. The relations which existed between 
Zeno and the two Theodorics during the three years succeeding 
Zeno’s restoration (477-479) may be divided into three stages. 
In the first stage Zeno and the son of Theodemir are combined 
against the son of Triarius; in the second stage the two Gothic 
chieftains join forces against the Emperor ; in the third stage the 
son of Triarius and Zeno are allied against the son of Theo- 
demir. 

In 477 Zeno received an embassy from the son of Triarius 
and his federate Goths who were desirous to make a treaty 
with the successful Emperor. The ambassadors reminded 


1 According to John of Antioch, fr. 2 His wish to be recognised as king 
214, 3, the son of Theodemir was the by the Emperor shows that he was not 
dveyrds, cousin of Recitach, who was of royal descent (Dahn, Könige der 
son of Theodoric, the son of Triarius. Germanen, ii. 69). 
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Zeno of the injuries which the son of Theodemir had inflicted 
onthe Empire, though he was called a Roman “ general” and a 
friend. It appears that Theodoric the Amal, who was now 
stationed in Lower Moesia, had received the title of general in 
reward for his opposition to Basiliscus. Zeno called the 
senate, and it was concluded to be impossible to support the 
two generals and their armies, for the public resources were 
hardly sufficient to pay the Roman troops. The exchequer, 
it must not be forgotten, had not yet recovered from the 
failure of the Vandal expedition of 468. As the son of 
Triarius had always shown himself hostile at heart, was un- 
popular on account of his cruelty,’ and had assisted Basiliscus 
“the tyrant,” it was determined to reject his offer. Yet, as 
Zeno for a time withheld a reply, three friends of Theodoric in 
Constantinople, Anthimus, a physician, and two others, wrote 
him an account of the course which matters were taking ; 
but the letters were discovered, the affair was examined by a 
senatorial commission of three persons, in the presence of the 
magister oficiorum, and the three friends of the Goths were 
punished by flogging and exile. It is not quite certain, but 
it is probable, that after the rejection of his request the son of 
Triarius harried Thrace up to the walls of the capital.? 

Soon after this, probably in 478, the Emperor, perceiving 
that while the son of Triarius was becoming stronger and con- 
solidating forces, the son of Theodemir was becoming weaker, 
deemed it wise to come to terms with the former. He there- 
fore sent an embassy proposing that the son of the chief should 
be sent to Byzantium as a hostage, and that Theodoric himself 
should pass the life of a private individual in Thrace, retaining 
what he had already secured by plunder, but binding himself to 
plunder no more. Theodoric refused, representing that it was 
impossible for him, having collected tribes together and formed 
an expedition, to withdraw now. Accordingly Zeno decided on 
war; troops were summoned from the dioceses of Pontus, Asia, 
and the East, and it was expected that Illus would assume the 


iy, He and Harmatius had made a Gibbon, “cutting off the hands of Har- 
practice of cutting off the hands of matius.” 

prisoners: xeipds te dworéuywy dua 3 Compare Evagrius (that is, Eusta- 
Tw ‘Apparly. The Greek is hardly  thius of Epiphania) iii. 25, and Theo- 
ambiguous, and Mr. Hodgkin is phanesad ann.; also Müller's note in 
perfectly justified in rejecting the rag. Hist. Graec. iv. p. 120 (and Mal- 
interpretation in Smith’s edition of chus, fr. 11). 
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command. It seems, however, that Illus did not take the field, 
for we find Martinianus, his brother-in-law, conducting a 
campaign against the son of Triarius in the same year, and 
proving himself incompetent to maintain discipline in his 
own army. Then Zeno sent an embassy to the other Theo- 
doric, whose headquarters were at Marcianopolis in Lower 
Moesia, calling upon him to fulfil the duties of a Roman general 
and advance against the enemy. He replied that the Emperor 
and senate must first swear that they will never make terms 
with the son of Triarius. Tlie senators took an oath that they 
would not do so unless the Emperor wished it, and the Emperor 
swore that he would not break the contract if it were not first 
violated by Theodoric himself. 

The son of Theodemir then moved southwards. The master 
of soldiers of Thrace was to meet him with two thousand 
cavalry and ten thousand hoplites at the passes of Mount 
Haemus ; when he had crossed into Thrace another force was 
to join him at Hadrianople, consisting of twenty thousand 
foot and six thousand horse; and, if necessary, Heraclea? and 
the cities in the neighbourhood were prepared to send addi- 
tional troops. But the master of soldiers was not at the gates 
of Haemus, and when the Ostrogoths arrived on the banks of 
the Hebrus no troops met them there. At Mount Sondis they 
fell in with the army of the other Theodoric, and the antago- 
nists plundered one another’s flocks and horses. Then the 
son of Triarius, approaching his rival’s tent, reviled him as a 
traitor to desert his own countrymen, and as a fool not to see 
through the plan of the Romans, who wished to rid themselves 
of the Goths, without trouble on their own part, by instigating 
them to mutual destruction, and were quite indifferent which 
party won. These arguments took effect, and the two Theo- 
dorics made peace. This is the second stage .of alliance, 
which we noted above. 

The reconciled Ostrogothic chieftains then sent ambassadors 
to Byzantium (in the beginning of 479). The son of Theo- 
demir, upbraiding Zeno for having deceived him with false 
promises, demanded the concession of territory to his people, a 


1 Heraclea, on the Propontis, for- Heraclea in Macedonia, near the Pela- 
merly called Perinthus. Mr. Hodg- gonian plain, and now Monastir (p. 
kin strangely confounds it with the 92). 
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supply of corn to support his army till harvest time, and also 
that the domestics, who collected the revenue, should be sent at 
once to give an account of what they had received; and he 
urged that, if these demands were not satisfied, he would be 
unable to restrain his soldiers from plundering, in order to 
support themselves. The son of Triarius demanded that the 
arrangements he had made with Leo (in 473) should be carried 
out, that the payment he had been accustomed to receive in 
former years should be continued, and that certain kinsmen of 
his, who had been committed to the care of Illus and the 
Isaurians, should be restored. We are not informed what 
answer Zeno made to the elder Theodoric, or whether he made 
any; to the son of Theodemir he replied, that if he consented 
to break with his namesake and make war upon him he would 
give him 2000 lbs. of gold and 10,000 lbs. of silver immedi- 
ately, besides a yearly revenue of 10,000 aurei and an alliance 
with the daughter of Olybrius or some other noble lady. But 
his promises did not avail, and Zeno prepared for war, noti- 
fying his intention to accompany the army in person. This 
intention created great enthusiasm in the army, but at the last 
moment Zeno drew back, and the. murmurs of the soldiers 
threatened a revolt, to prevent which the army was broken up 
and the regiments sent to their winter quarters. 

When the army was disbanded, Zeno’s only resort was to 
make peace on any terms with the son of Triarius. In the 
meantime Theodoric, the son of Theodemir, was engaged in 
ravaging the fairest parts of Thrace in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Rhodope, which divides Thrace from Macedonia; he 
not only ruined the crops, but extorted from the farmers or 
slew them. The son of Triarius, when he received Zeno’s 
message,—remarking that he was sorry that the innocent 
husbandmen, for whose welfare Zeno! did not care in the 
least, suffered from the ravages of his rival—concluded a 
peace on the conditions that Zeno was to supply a yearly pay- 
ment sufficient to support thirteen thousand men selected by 
himself (Theodoric); that he was to be appointed to the com- 
mand of two scholae and to the post of a master of soldiers in 
praesenti, and receive all the dignities which Basiliscus had 


1 “Zeno or Verina” (Malchus, fr. had a preponderant influence at this 
17). This seems to show that Verina time. 
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bestowed upon him; that his kinsmen were to inhabit a city 
assigned by Zeno. The Emperor did not delay to execute this 
agreement; Theodoric, son of Theodemir, was deposed from the 
office of master of soldiers, and Theodoric, son of Triarius, 
appointed in his stead. This marks the third stage in these 
changeful relations. 

In the meantime the son of Theodemir laid waste Mace- 
donia, including Stobi, its chief city. He even threatened 
Thessalonica, and the inhabitants felt so little confidence in 
Zeno that they actually believed that the Emperor wished to 
hand their city over to the barbarians. A sedition broke out 
which ended in the transference of the keys of the city from 
the praetorian prefect to the archbishop, a remarkable evi- 
dence of the fact that the people looked on the ministers of 
the Church as defenders against imperial oppression. These 
suspicions of the Emperor's intentions seem, however, in this 
casc to have been unjust, and Zeno sent Artemidorus and 
Phocas to Theodoric, who was persuaded by their representa- 
tions to stay his army and send an embassy to Byzantium. 
Theodoric demanded that a plenipotentiary envoy should be 
sent to treat with him. Zeno sent Adamantius, directing him 
to offer the Goths land in Pautalia, a district of Macedonia, on 
the borders of Thrace,! and 200 lbs. of gold to supply food for 
that year, as no corn had been sown in the designated region. 
The motive of Zeno in choosing Pautalia was that if the Goths 
accepted it they would occupy a position between the Illyrian 
and Thracian armies, and so might be more easily controlled. 

Meanwhile Theodoric had proceeded by the Egnatian way 
to Heraclea in Macedonia, and sent a message to Epirus to one 
Sidimund,? an Ostrogoth who had been in the service of Leo 
and had inherited an estate near Dyrrhachium, where he was 
living peaceably. Theodoric induced him to make an attempt 
to take possession of that important city of New Epirus, and 
for this purpose Sidimund employed an ingenious device. He 
visited the citizens individually, informing each that the Ostro- 
goths were coming with Zeno’s consent to take possession of 
the city, and advising him to move his property with all haste 


1 Malchus, fr. 18: év Ilavradlg # rìs We cannot avoid soring in his name 

pv "TAupexys polpas dorly éwapyla. the Gothic analogue of the English 
3 He was cousin of Aidoing, a friend Edwin (Eadwin). 

of Vorina and magister domesticorum. 
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to some other secure town or to one of the coast islands, The 
fact that his representations were listened to and that he man- 
aged to dispose of a garrison of two thousand men proves that 
he must have possessed considerable influence. Theodoric was 
at Heraclea! when the messenger of Sidimund? arrived with 
the news that the plan had been successfully carried out; and 
the Amal chief, having burnt a large portion of the town 
because its inhabitants could not supply him with provisions, 
set out for Epirus. This collusion of Sidimund, the Ostrogothic 
subject of the Empire, with Theodoric, the Ostrogothic despoiler 
of the Empire, is an example of the manner in which the 
Germans within helped the Germans without, or more strictly, 
those who were half foes and half dependants, for Theodoric 
had been a Roman general, was still a Roman patrician, and 
had been educated at New Rome. 

When he left Heraclea—the city now called Monastir,’ 
situated in that plain of Pelagonia which became famous on 
one occasion in the later history of the Roman Empire—the 
Gothic invader proceeded along the Egnatian way, crossing the 
range of the Scardus mountains, and arrived at Lychnidus, 
which is probably identical with Ochrida, Built in a strong 
situation on the shore of Lake Ochrida, and well provided with 
water and victuals, Lychnidus defied the assault of the bar- 
barians, who, unwilling to delay, hastened onwards, and having 
seized Scampa, the most important town between Lychnidus 
and Dyrrhachium, arrived at the goal of their journey. 

It may be wondered whether at Dyrrhachium (the Calais 
of the south Adriatic passage if Brundusium was the Dover) it 
entered the mind of Theodoric to ship his people across to the 
western peninsula and attack the Italian kingdom of Odovacar 
in the south, as in old time the power of Rome and the Latin 
name was attacked by the Epcirot Pyrrhus. Adamantius, the 
ambassador who had been sent by Zeno to treat with him, 
seems to have thought it more likely that the Ostrogoths would 
employ vessels for the purpose of plundering the Epeirot or 
Dalmatian coasts, for he sent a post messenger to Dyrrhachium, 


1 It is worth noticing that Theo- 2 Mr. Hodgkin calls him Sigismund, 
doric’s sister, as well as his mother and but Malchus has 2Xd¢uoivdos, accord- 
brother, accompanied him on his march ; ing to Miiller’s text, F. A. G. iv. 126. 
she died at Heraclea and was buried See Mr. Tozer's Researches in the 
there. Highlands of Turkey, ii. 368. 
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to blame Theodoric for his hostile advance while negotiations 
were pending, and to exhort him to remain quiet and not to 
seize ships until he arrived himself. 

Starting from Thessalonica, and passing Pella on the Via 
Egnatia, Adamantius came to Edessa, the modern Vodena, 
where he found the captain Sabinianus, and informed him that 
he had been appointed master of soldiers in Illyricum. The 
messenger, who had been sent to Dyrrhachium, returned in 
the company of a priest, to assure Adamantius that he might 
proceed confidently to the camp of Theodoric; and having 
issued a mandate to collect all the soldiers available, the 
general and the ambassador moved forward to Lychnidus. 
Here Sabinianus’ made difficulties about binding himself by oath 
to restore the hostages whom Theodoric was willing to deliver 
as a gage for the personal safety of Adamantius. This produced 
a deadlock ; Theodoric naturally refused to give the hostages. 
Adamantius naturally refused to visit Theodoric. 

Adamantius invented a simple solution of the difficulty, 
which led to a strange and striking scene. Taking with him 
a body of two hundred soldiers he climbed by an obscure 
and narrow path, where horses had never set hoof before, 
and reached by a circuitous route an impregnable fort, built 
on a high cliff, close to the city of Dyrrhachium. At the ` 
foot of the cliff yawned a deep ravine, through which a river 
flowed. A messenger was sent to inform Theodoric that 
the Roman ambassador awaited him, and, attended by a few 
horse-soldiers, the son of Theodemir rode to the bank of the 
river. The physical features, the cliff, the chasm, and the river, 
are sufficiently simple and definite to enable us to call up 
vividly this strange scene. The attendants of both Adamantius 
and Theodoric had retired beyond range of earshot; and “they 
twain, like a king with his fellow,’—the representative of the 
Emperor standing on the edge of the cliff, and the Ostrogothic 
chieftain, whose name was in later years to become so great, on 
the opposite side of the ravine——held “converse of desolate 
speech.” 

“I elected to live,’ complained Theodoric, “beyond the 


1 Sabinianus was a great disciplin- timus institutor coercitorque fui ut 
arian, see Marcellinus ad ann. 479: priscis Romanorum ductoribus compar- 
disciplinae practerea militaris ia op- etur. 
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borders of Thrace, far away Scythia-ward, deeming that if I 
abode there I should trouble no man, and should be able to 
obey all the behests of the Emperor. But ye summoned me 
as to war against Theodoric, and promised, firstly, that the 
master of soldiers in Thrace would meet me with his army, yet 
he never appeared ; secondly, ye promised that Claudius, the 
steward of the Gothic contingent, would come with the pay for 
foreign troops (Eevix@), yet I never saw him; thirdly, ye gave me 
guides who, leaving the better roads that would have taken me 
to the quarters of the foe,’ led me by steep and precipitous rocky 
paths, where I wellnigh perished with all my train, advancing 
as I was with cavalry, waggons, and all the furniture of camp, 
and exposed to the attacks of the enemy. I was therefore 
constrained to come to terms with them, and owe them a debt 
of gratitude that they did not annihilate me, betrayed as I 
was by you and in their power.” 

“The Emperor,” replied Adamantius, “ bestowed upon you 
the title of Patrician, and created you a master of soldiers. 
These are the highest honours that crown the labours of the 
most deserving Roman officers, and nothing should induce you 
to cherish towards their bestower other than filial sentiments.” 
Having endeavoured to defend or extenuate the treatment of 
which Theodoric complained, the envoy proceeded thus: “ You 
are acting intolerably in seizing Roman cities, while you are ex- 
pecting an embassy ; and remember that the Romans held you 
at their mercy, a prisoner, surrounded by their armies, amid 
the mountains and rivers of Thrace, whence you could never 
have extricated yourself, if they had not permitted you to with- 
draw, not even were your forces tenfold as great as they are. 
Allow me to counsel you to assume a more moderate attitude 
towards the Emperor, for you cannot in the end overcome the 
Romans when they press on you from all sides. Leave Epirus 
and the cities of this region—we cannot allow such great cities to 
be occupied by you and their inhabitants to be expelled—and 
go to Dardania, where there is an extensive territory of rich soil, 
uninhabited, and sufficient to support your host in plenty.” 


1 In Müllers F. H.G. the Latin qui, tutis ef expeditis omissis, per cas 
version mistranslates the Greek: ot rds quae ad hostem ferebant, per praerupta et 
evropwrépas trav òv ágavres ras els praecipitia loca me deduxerunt, of which 
rovs wodeulous gepovcas åmhyayov &’ words the most obvious meaning is 
ép0ias arpawod, x.r.X. is rendered by not that of the Greek. 
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To this proposal Theodoric replied that he would readily 
consent, but that his followers, who had recently endured many 
hardships, would be unwilling to leave their quarters in Epirus, 
where they had fully expected to pass the winter. He pro- 
posed a compromise, and engaged that if he were permitted to 
winter at Dyrrhachium he would migrate to Dardania in the 
ensuing spring. He added that he was quite ready to leave 
the unwarlike mass of his Ostrogoths in any city named by Zeno, 
and giving up his mother and sister as hostages, to take the 
field against tho son of Triarius with six thousand of his most 
martial followers, in company with the Illyrian army; when 
he had conquered his rival he expected to succeed to the post 
of master of soldiers and to be received in New Rome as a 
Roman. He also observed that he was prepared, if the 
Emperor wished, “to go to Dalmatia and restore Julius 
Nepos.” Adamantius was unable to promise that the wishes 
of the Goth would be acceded to; it was necessary to send a 
messenger to Byzantium to consult the Emperor. And thus 
the interview terminated. 

Meanwhile the military forces, stationed in the Illyrian 
cities, had assembled at Lychnidus, around the standard of 
Sabinianus. It was announced to the general that a band of 
the Ostrogoths led by Theudimund, the brother of Theodoric, 
was descending in secure negligence from Mount Candaira, 
which separates the valley of the Genusus from that of the Drilo. 
This band had formed the rear of the Ostrogoths’ line of march, 
and had not yet reached Dyrrhachium. Sabinianus sent a few 
infantry soldiers by a circuitous mountain route, with minute 
directions as to the hour and place at which they were to appear ; 
and himself with the rest of the army proceeded thither, after the 
evening meal, by a more direct way. Marching during the night 
he assailed the company of Theudimund at dawn of day. Theu- 
dimund and his mother, who was with him, fled with all speed 
into the plain, and, having crossed a deep gully, destroyed the 
bridge which spanned it to cut off pursuit. This act, while it 
saved them, sacrificed their followers, who turned at bay upon 
the Romans. Two thousand waggons and more than five 
thousand captives were taken, and a great booty.? 


1 rdy ‘Pwpakdy wodttrevcovta Tpórov. 3 Marcellinus ad ann. 479: Theo- 
For Julius Nepos, see below, p. 278. doricum idem Sabinianus regem apud 
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After this the Emperor received two messages, one from 
Adamantius announcing the proposals of Theodoric, the other 
from Sabinianus exaggerating his victory, and dissuading from 
the conclusion of peace. War seemed more ‘honourable to 
Zeno, and the pacific offers were rejected ; Sabinianus was per- 
mitted or commanded to continue the war, which seems to 
have been protracted in these regions for more than two years 
longer. But the able general was murdered by an ungrateful 
master; and we hear that John the Scythian and Moschianus 
were sent to succeed him. 

Of the events of the following years our notices are meagre. 
We find the son of Triarius assisting Illus in the suppression of 
the revolt of Marcian in the same year in which the campaign of 
Epirus took place. Soon afterwards we hear that he operated 
successfully against “ Huns,” ? and we may be sure that these 
Huns were identical with the Bulgarians, who were now for 
the first time roused up by Zeno to make war against both the 
Theodorics. From another source we learn that Theodoric, the 
son of Theodemir, defeated an army of Bulgarians Hence 
we may conclude that, in the year 480, the two Ostrogothic 
‘chieftains combined against the Empire, and that Zeno sought 
the alliance of the Bulgarians, who, in the movements that had 
ensued upon the dissolution of Attila’s power, had migrated 
westward from their homes near the Caspian and hovered 
on the lower Danube. Moreover, both the Theodorics gained 
victories over the Bulgarian forces. 

In the following year (481) “the son of Triarius advanced 
against Constantinople itself, and he would easily have reduced 
it if Illus had not guarded the gates in time. Thence he 
passed to the so-called Sycae (a suburb), where he again failed 
in an attempt on the city. It remained for him to proceed to 
the place named Pros Hestiais and the so-called Losthenion, and 
endeavour to cross the straits to Bithynia. But he was de- 
feated in a sea-fight, and departed to Thrace. Thence he set 


Gracciam debacchantem ingenio magis 2 John of Antioch, 211, 5. 

quam virtute deterruit. Notice that 3 Ib. 211, 4: kal n rav Geodeplywy gv- 

Graecia is used of New Epirus. fvyla (the pair of the Theodorics) «.7.A. 
1 The fate of Sabinianus is stated by ws dvayxacOjvar rdv Zivwva rére TpåTOP 

John of Antioch, fr. 218. Accord- rods xadroupdévous Bovrydpous els 

ing to Marcellinus he died in 481, gupupaxlay mporpépac@ac. 

therefore I conclude that the war con- 4 Ennodius, Panegyric of Theodoric 

tinued in Epirus until that year. (ed. Vogel in M. G. H. series, p. 205, 27). 
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forth for Greece (Hellas) with his son Recitach and his two 
brothers and his wife and about 30,000 Goths (Scythians). 
And when he was at the Stable of Diomede?! he was killed. 
Having mounted his horse in the morning he was thrown by it 
on a spear which was standing erect beside the wall of the tent. 
Others asserted that the blow was inflicted on him by his son 
Recitach because he had whipped him. His wife Sigilda buried 
him by night. Recitach succeeded to his authority over the 
people, his father’s brothers sharing in the power.? But he 
slew thom afterwards, and reigned alone over the land of the 
Thracians, performing more outrageous acts than his father had 
performed.” Recitach was soon afterwards slain by Theodoric, 
the son of Theodemir, whom Zeno instigated to the deed 8 (483 
or 484). 

In 482 we find Theodoric—the name is no longer am- 
biguous—ravaging both the Macedonias and Thessaly and captur- 
ing the town of Larissa, For the ensuing six years (until 488) 
he continues to be a thorn in the side of the Roman Emperor, 
and a burden and menace to the lands of the Haemus, though, 
‘for the most part, he is not openly hostile, having been 
conciliated by honours and benefits. Parts of Moesia and 
Dacia were conceded to him (483), and he was appointed 
master of soldiers* In 484 he enjoyed the great dignity of 
giving his name to the year as consul, and he assisted Zeno 
against the rebel Illus. But three years later (487) he marched 
on Constantinople, laying waste the country as he went; 
Melantias was taken, and the capital was once more threatened 
by the Ostrogoths. But in 488 the land was delivered from 
their presence, and the Ostrogoths, like the Visigoths eighty 
years before, left Illyricum to seek a new home in the West. 

1 roy Atophdous xadotievov orafdro» later Roman history of influential 
(on the Egnatian Road). I translate ministers of the Emperor. 
the short account of John of Antioch. 3 Theodoric was a cousin of Recitach 
A more elaborate account will be found (John of Antioch, 214, 3). 
in the third fragment of Eustathius 4 Magister militiae praesentalis (Mar- 


(apud Evagrium, iii. 25). cellinus ad ann. 483). 
2 wapeduydorevoy, a word used in § Marcellinus, 487. 
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CHAPTER V 
ODOVACAR THE PATRICIAN AND THEODORIC THE PATRICIAN 


For more than four months after the death of Olybrius, Leo 
was the sole Roman Emperor, and during that time the power 
in Italy seems to have rested with the senate and Gundobad, the 
nephew of Ricimer. On 5th March 473 Glycerius, count of 
the domestics, was proclaimed Emperor at Ravenna, “ by the 
advice of Gundobad,” 1? even as Severus had been proclaimed 
Emperor at the same place by the advice of Ricimer. But’ 
Gundobad the Burgundian was not like Ricimer, and he soon 
disappears from the scene of Italian politics. One important 
public act is recorded of the Emperor Glycerius. Italy was 
threatened by an invasion of Ostrogoths, who were moving 
from Pannonia under the leadership of Widemir; Glycerius’ 
diplomacy averted the storm, so that it fell on Gaul. 

The eastern Augustus did not approve of the new election, 
which was made without his consent; and he selected another 
as the successor of Anthemius.2 His candidate was the hus- 
band of his niece, Julius Nepos,’ the nephew of Marcellinus, 
who had ruled independently in Dalmatia. And the career of 
Julius Nepos partakes of two characters; at one moment we 
think of him as the successor of Anthemius, at another moment 
as the successor of Marcellinus. 

Glycerius was easily deposed, he did not fight; and in 


1 Cassiodori Chron. Gundibato hor- wtrecedOwv Tovvdov8ddry»xs, dveyids öv 


tante Glyccrius Navennac sumpsit im- 
perium. Marcellini Chron. Glycerius 
apud Ravennam plus praesumptione 
quam electione Caesar factus est—this 
was the view of New Rome. John of 
Antioch, fr. 209: rh» è rot Pexluepos 


aŭro, FAuképiov Tù» rod KóunTos TOW 
opeoTikwy dtlay Exovra irl Thv Bacielay 
Gye. For date, see Anon. Cusp. 

2 John of Antioch, tb. 

3 Son of Nepotianus and Marcellinus’ 
sister. 
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Portus, Portus Augusti et Trajani, the town at the mouth 
of the Tiber, he was ordained as bishop of Salona.! It is not 
quite clear whether he ever reached the city of his episcopate, 
and lived in the vicinity of the palace, which another ex- 
Emperor, far different from him, had built for himself at the 
mouth of the Jader. He was ordained and he died—that is 
all we know. Nepos was proclaimed Emperor and ruled at 
Rome (24th June 474). 

Once more an Augustus at Old Rome and an Augustus at 
New Rome reigned in unison. At this juncture Epiphanius, | 
the old bishop of Pavia, who was adored in the land of Liguria, 
appears on the scene, and negotiates a peace between Nepos 
and Euric, the Visigothic king, as he had before negotiated a 
peace between Anthemius and Ricimer.? Euric had taken 
advantage of the recent confusion to extend his dominions, and 
had attacked Auvergne, which was bravely defended by Ecdi+ 
cius, the son of Avitus. Sidonius, his brother-in-law, celebrates 
the enthusiasm of his grateful fellow-citizens—“ How they 
gazed at you from the walls of Arverni.”* But by the peace 
of Epiphanius, Arverni was ceded to Euric, in order to save 
Italy from invasion, and Sidonius breaks out into bitter com- 
plaints of this abandonment. What made the yoke of the 
Visigoths at this time especially intolerable, was the fact that 
King Euric, who had acceded in 466, was a fanatical Arian. 
He oppressed the Catholics in his realm; he refused to allow 
Catholic bishops to be elected at Burdigala, Lemovici (Limoges), 
and other cities; and Sidonius hesitated whether he should 
regard him as the leader of an Arian party or as the king of 
the Goths.5 Ennodius says that he ruled the “ Getae” with 
an iron sway. 

But it was not with Euric, nor yet with Gundobad, that 
Nepos had to measure swords; a general named Orestes, 


1 Some doubts have been felt as to 
the appointment of Glycerius to the see 
of Salona; but John of Antioch, who is 
trustworthy, is express (fr. 209). Anon. 
Val. says merely factus est episcopus. 
Marcellini Chron. in portu urbis Romac 
ex Caesare episcopus ordinatus est ct 
obiit: the form of expression suggests a 
doubt whether Glycerius ever reached 
Salona. 

2 Liguria seems to have played a con- 
siderable part in these negotiations. See 


Ennodius’ Life of Epiphanius, ed. Vogel, 
94, 15. A provincial council of the 
Ligurians selected Epiphanius as the 
emissary to Kuric. 

3 Sidon. Apoll. Zp. iii. 3. Ennodius, 
op. cit. 94, 6. | 

4 Id. Ep. vii. 7: <Arvernorwmn, pro 
dolor, servitus. 

6 Id. Ep. vii. 6 (ed. Af. G. H. p. 109, 
23). This letter is used by Gregory of 
Tours, ii. 25. 
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of patrician rank, was to be his adversary. This was that 
Orestes who had been the secretary of Attila, and had married 
the daughter of a certain Count Romulus. He was, perhaps, em- 
ployed as a general in Gaul by Julius Nepos; certain it is that 
he was in Italy in 475, and he disdained to submit to the 
rule of him whom the sovereign of New Rome had sent. He 
determined to do what Stilicho probably desired to do, what 
Aetius probably desired to do, what Gerontius probably did ; 
he determined to elevate his son to the imperial throne, and 
thereby possess the supreme power himself. 

We are told that Nepos went to Ravenna, and the Patrician 
Orestes pursued him with an army. And Nepos, fearing the 
coming of Orestes, embarked in a ship and fled to Salona. This 
was on the 28th of August 475; the same year that saw the 
flight of Zeno from Constantinople saw the flight of Nepos from 
Ravenna; but while in less than two years Zeno returned, 
the return of Nepos was not to be. He lived for five years 
at Salona, the third ex-Emperor who had bent his course 
thither; and if Glycerius really survived, he had the satis- 
faction of seeing the man who overthrew him overthrown 
in turn. 

The Caesar Julius was succeeded by the Caesar Augustulus ; 
for so young Romulus was nicknamed,’ whom his father in- 
vested with the imperial insignia (31st October 475). These 
names, Julius, Augustulus, Romulus, in the pages of the late 
chroniclers, meet us like ghosts re-arisen from past days of 
Roman history.” | 

We now come to an event which is often presented in a 
wrong light, the resignation of Romulus Augustulus on 22d 
August 476. The immediate cause which led to the fall of 
Orestes was a mutiny of the foederati, as Gibbon clearly saw ; 
Orestes’ own conduct in heading a mutiny against Nepos was 
“retorted against himself.” The foreign soldiers in the army, 
consisting of Heruls, Rugians, Scyrians, and other obscure 
nationalities, demanded a third part of Italy for themselves ; 
Orestes boldly refused the demand, and his shield-bearer, Odo- 


1 The origin of the name, ‘‘ the little penan fortuits présentaient dans 
Augustus,” is not recorded, eur bizarrerie je ne sais quoi de sur- 

2 M. Am. Thierry, ‘“‘ Les derniers naturel qui justifiait la crédulité et 
temps de l'empire d’ occident,” makes troublait jusqu’aux plus fermes esprits : 
a similar remark. He adds, ‘‘Ces rap- on baissa la tête et on so tut” (p. 258). 
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vacar, headed the mutineers. Pavia, to which Orestes retired, 
was easily taken, and the Patrician was slain at Placentia; 
his brother Paul was put to death in the pine-woods of 
Classis. ‘‘ Entering Ravenna, Odovacar deposed Augustulus, 
but granted him his life, pitying his infancy, and because he 
was comely; and he gave him an income of six thousand 
solidi, and sent him to live in Campania with his relations.” 

These words of a chronicler? represent what practically 
took place. Italy was now to be divided among the followers 
of Odovacar, as south-western Gaul more than fifty years ago 
had. been divided among the followers of Wallia. But as 
Athaulf and Wallia did not break with the Empire, so Odovacar 
did not desire to break with the Empire; he aspired to govern 
Italy as a Patrician, nominally dependent on the Emperor, 
while he was king of his own Germans. For this purpose he 
mace the deposition of Romulus Augustulus take the form of 
an abdication; he induced the Roman senate to endorse form- 
ally the permanent institution of a state of things which had 
often actually existed in the days of Ricimer; and ambas- 
sadors were sent to the Augustus of New Rome to signify 
the new order of things. In 477, when Zeno had been 
restored to the throne of which Basiliscus had robbed him, 
the messengers of the Roman senate appeared in Constanti- 
nople, and informed Zeno that they did not require a separate 
Emperor to govern them, but that his sole supremacy would 
be sufficient both for East and West; at the same time they 
had selected Odovacar as a person capable of protecting 
their interests, being both a warrior and a man endowed 
with political intelligence; and they now asked Zeno to confer 
upon him the rank of Patrician and entrust him with the 
administration of Italy.® 

At the same moment, messengers arrived from Nepos, to 
congratulate Zeno on his restoration, and to ask for his sym- 
pathy with one who had suffered the same misfortune, and for 
his aid in men and money to recover the'imperial power. This 

1 The nationality of Odovacar is not it is not certain whether this Edecon 

clear ; he is sometimes called a Scyrian, was identical with him whom we met 
sometimes a Rugian. It is very likely at the court of Attila. 
he was a Scyrian ; it is certain he was 2 Anon. Val. 8. 38. 
not a Rugian ; he afterwards overthrew ae 


the Rugian kingdom in Noricum. It 3 These details are preserved in a 
is said he was the son of Edecon; but valuable fragment of Malchus (10). 
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message affected Zeno’s reply to the envoys from Italy. To 
the representatives of the senate he said, that of the two Em- 
perors whom they had received from the East, they had slain 
one, Anthemius, and banished the other, Nepos; let them now 
take Nepos back. To Odovacar, who had also sent envoys, 
he replied that he would do well if he accepted the rank of 
the Patriciate at the hands of Nepos; he praised the respect 
for Rome and the observance of order which had marked his 
conduct; and bade him crown his goodness by acknowledging 
the rights of the exiled Emperor. The fact that Verina was a 
kinswoman of the wife of Nepos was a determining element 
in the situation, But Odovacar did not acknowledge the 
claim of Nepos, and Zeno was not in a position to do more 
than give him advice. 


The unfortunate phrase “ Fall of the Western Empire” has 
given a false importance to the affair of 476: it is generally 
thought that the date marks a great era of the world. But no 
Empire fell in 476; there was no western Empire to fall. 
There was only one Roman Empire, which sometimes was 
governed by two or more Augusti. If, on the death of Hono- 
rius in 423, there had been no Valentinian to succeed him, 
and if Theodosius II had assumed the reins of government 
over the western provinces, and if, as is quite conceivable, no 
second Augustus had arisen again before the western provinces 
had all passed under the sway of Teutonic rulers, no one would 
surely have spoken of the “ Fall of the Western Empire.” And 
yet this hypothetical case is formally the same as the actual 
event of 476. The fact that the union of East and West under 
Zeno’s name was accompanied by the rule of the Teuton in 
Italy, has disguised the true aspect. And in any case it might 
be said that Julius Nepos was still Emperor; he was acknow- 
ledged by Zeno, he was acknowledged in southern Gaul’; so 
that one might just as legitimately place “ the Fall of the West- 
ern Empire” in 480, the year of his death. The Italian pro- 
vinces were now, like Africa, like Spain, like the greater part 
of Gaul, practically an independent kingdom, but theoretically 


? Candidus, fr. 1 (p. 136, ed. Miiller), rejected the rule of Odovacar and sent 
relates that after the death of Nepos the an embassy to Zeno; but Zeno rather 
Gallo-Romans (rv duguxavy Vadaraw) inclined to Odovacar. 
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the Roman Empire was once more as it had been in the days 
of Theodosius the Great or in the days of Julian. 

When the Count Marcellinus in his Chronicle wrote that 
on the death of Aetius “the Hesperian realm fell,” he could 
justify his statement better than those who place 476 among 
the critical dates of the world’s history. It is more profitable 
to recognise the continuity of history than to impose upon it 
arbitrary divisions; it is more profitable to grasp that Odovacar 
was the successor of Merobaudes, than to dwell with solemnity 
on the imaginary fall of an empire. Merobaudes, the German 
against whose influence in the western court the Britannic 
legions made a Roman manifestation, was succeeded by the 
semi-barbarian Stilicho, who at once encouraged and kept in 
check the barbarians, at once undermined and protected the 
Empire. After a short Roman reaction under Constantius, 
who, however, was constrained to do what Stilicho never did, 
and assign to the Goths lands within the Empire, arose the 
great Aetius, of German descent on his father’s side and reared 
among barbarians, who now warred with the Teutons and now 
led them to battle. If Stilicho was a semi-barbarian, Aetius 
might be called asemi-Roman. His successor was the Suevian 
Ricimer; with him the opposition between the German element 
and the principles of the Roman Imperium appears; he will 
only have an Emperor whom he likes; the Emperor depends 
upon the Patrician, not the Patrician upon the Emperor. The 
next step is Odovacar the Patrician, not without an Emperor 
—for that would have been an absurdity in theory—but sub- 
ject to an Emperor ruling, not at Ravenna or Rome, but at 
Constantinople, and therefore practically independent. Odo- 
vacar is likewise king of his own nation, and though he is not 
“King of Italy,” Italy is virtually a Teutonic kingdom, like 
Spain and Africa. The administration of Odovacar therefore 
does not come within my scope. The significance of his reign 
is that it prepared for the kingdom of the Ostrogoths. The 
death of Gaiseric (477) was followed by the decline of the 
Vandalic power, and Odovacar had less difficulty than his pre- 
decessors in providing on that side for the safety of Italy. He 
annexed Dalmatia to his dominion in 481, after the death of 
Julius Nepos, and acted in every regard as an independent 
prince. It is noteworthy that the one extant coin, which may 
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be probably attributed to Odovacar, has no reference to the 
Emperor. ! 


We may pass on to the circumstances which led to the 
overthrow of the Scyrian monarch and the establishment of the 
Ostrogothic kingdom of Theodoric in the Italian peninsula. 
The words of a chronicle, in which the events are clearly and 
simply related, may be quoted.” 


“ And so Zeno recompensed Theodoric with benefits ; he made him a 
Patrician and consul, gave him much and sent him to Italy. And 
Theodoric made a compact with him, that, in case Odovacar were con- 
quered, he should, as a reward for his labours, rule in place of Odo- 
vacar, until Zeno came himself. Accordingly Theodoric the Patrician 
supervened from the city of Novae with his Gothic people, being sent by 
the Emperor Zeno from the east to win and keep Italy for him. 

«When he came he was met by Odovacar at the river Sontius 
(Isonzo), and fighting there was conquered and fled. But Odovacar de- 
parted to Verona and fixed his camp in the Lesser Veronese plain on the 
27th of September [489]. And Theodoric followed him there, and a 
battle was fought and people fell on both sides; but Odovacar being 
overcome fled to Ravenna on the last day of September. 

“And Theodoric the Patrician marched on to Mediolanum, and the 
greater part of Odovacar’s army surrendered to him ; especially Tufa, the 
Master of Soldiers, whom Odovacar with his chief men [a German Folc- 
mote] had ordained on the Ist April. In that year Tufa, the Master of 
Soldiers, was sent by Theodoric to Ravenna against Odovacar. 

“ Tufa, coming to Faventia, blockaded Odovacar with the army with 
which he had been sent; and QOdovacar left Ravenna and came to 
Faventia And Tufa delivered to Odovacar the “comrades” (comites) of 
the Patrician Theodoric, and they were put in irons and Jed to Ravenna, 

“In the consulate of Faustus and Longinus [490], King Odovacar 
left Cremona and proceeded to Mediolanum. Then the Visigoths came 
to the assistance of Theodoric,* and a battle was fought on the river 


1 An account of ‘* Odovacar’s Deed of 
Gift to Pierius,” aucun on two sepa- 
rate fragments of papyrus (one in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna, the other 
the Theatine Monastery of St. Paul at 
Naples) will be found in Mr. Hodgkin’s 
third volume, note B, p. 165. 

2 Anonymus Valesii, who drew his 
facts from the lost annals of Ravenna. 
Ennodius’ Panegyric of Theodoric, writ- 
ten in very obscure language, is im- 
portant for these years, and has been 
thoroughly utilised by Mr. Hodgkin 
for the sixth chapter of his third 
volume. 

3 Mr. Hodgkin (iii. 130) finds a diffi- 
culty in this passage, whose translation 


seems to me sufficiently evident. The 
Latin is cui Theodericus pactuatus. est 
wt si victus fuisset Odvachar pro merito 
laborum suorum loco cjus dum adveniret 
tantum pracregnaret, Zeno is the sub- 
ject of adveniret, and tantum means 
“only”; Theodoric’s government in 
Italy was to be only temporary. As 
for pracregnaret, prae seems to be re- 
dundant—prefixed on the analogy of 
praesidco, pracsum, etc.—or else it is a 
mistake for proregnaret. The Latin is 
so bad that it is difficult. 

4 The Burgundians, on the other 
hand, under Gundobad, assisted Odo- 
vacar by invading Liguria with a great 
army (Hist. Dfiscell. xv. 16). 
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Addua, and people fell on both sides. Pierius, the Count of Domestics, 
was slain on the 11th August, and Odovacar fled to Ravenna, Then the 
Patrician Theodoric followed him and came to the Pinewoods (Pineta) 
and pitched his camp. And he blockaded Odovacar, keeping him shut 
up in Ravenna for three years, And a bushel of corn reached the price 
of six solidi.! And Theodoric sent Faustus, the head of the senate, to 
the Emperor Zeno, hoping to receive at his hands and wear the royal 
apparel. 

“In the consulate of Olybrius, vir clarissimus, [491] King Odovacar 
departed from Ravenna by night and entered the Pinewoods along with 
the Heruls and came to the camp of the Patrician Theodoric. And soldiers 
fell on both sides; and Levila, Odovacar’s Master of Soldiers, fleeing was 
killed in the river Bedens.2 And Odovacar being vanquished fled to 
Ravenna on the 15th of July.® 


“Then [493] Odovacar, being constrained, gave his son Thelane as a 
hostage to Theodoric, having his pledge that his life would be spared. 
Thus Theodoric entered in (to Ravenna). And some days after, Odovacar 
was discovered to be plotting against him,‘ but his design was anticipated ; 
for Theodoric with his own hand slew him with a sword in the palace of 
Lauretum. On the same day all his soldiers were slain, wherever they 
could be found, and all his kin.” 


Thus Theodoric “supervened”*® and succeeded Odovacar, 
as Odovacar had supervened and succeeded Orestes. Both for 
one and for the other it had been a political necessity to slay 
his rival; it would have been dangerous to accord him his 
freedom; and it was not the habit of German warriors to 
immure fallen adversaries in dungeons. The only possible 
compromise would have been to divide Italy; but Theodoric 
had come from the East to recover the whole land. The death 
of Odovacar was the most natural and simple alternative; con- 
finement in an island was not a method likely to be adopted 
by a German king. The statement that Odovacar was found 
plotting against Theodoric has been doubted, though it is quite 
credible; and whether it is true or not, Theodoric could hardly 
escape the necessity of putting him to death. ) 


1 That is, £3: 12s. a peck. Continuatio Prosperi Haw., and Ág- 


2 The Ronco. Cf. Hodgkin, iii. 228. 

3 During the year 492 no hostilities 
took place. Tho Anonymus Valesii 
poe as if no interval took place 

etween the defeat of Odovacar in the 
Pinewoods and the compact of 493 
(27th February, Anon. Cuspin.) 

4 Dum ei Odoachar insidiaretur ; 
the other sources which depend on the 
Ravennate Annals (Anon. Cuspin., 


nellus) do not mention this moment in 
the transaction, but it is supported by 
the Chronicle of Cassiodorus (Odoacrem 
molientem sibi insidias) and Procopius, 
B. G. i. 1 (émtBovan és aùrò» xpupevor). 
Cassiodorus is perhaps a prejudiced 
witness, and was likely to adopt a view 
favourable to Theodoric. 

5 Supervenio is the vox propria in the 
Anon. Vales. 
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But Zeno, who had given the commission of recovering 
Italy to Theodoric the Patrician, had meanwhile been suc- 
ceeded by Anastasius; and the new Emperor had adopted an 
attitude of reaction against his Isaurian predecessor. Theo- 
doric therefore could not be sure of imperial recognition. “He 
had sent Faustus Niger as an ambassador to Zeno. But having 
learned of his death before the embassy returned, the Goths 
confirmed Theodoric as their king, when he entered Ravenna 
and slew Odovacar, and did not wait for the order of the new 
Emperor.”’ It was not till five years later that he made peace 
with Anastasius (498) and “received all the ornaments of the 
palace which Odovacar had sent to Constantinople.”? The 
Roman Emperor tardily recognised him, but looked upon Italy 
as the territory of an enemy rather than of a Patrician, and 
even sent ships to make a raid on the coast of Apulia (508). ° 

Theodoric adopted Ravenna, the city of Honorius and 
Placidia and Valentinian, as his capital. The Emperors who 
reigned in the days of Ricimer had seldom resided in the 
palace of the Laurelwood, but Odovacar had adopted it as his 
home. Theodoric built a new palace in another part of the 
city, close to the church of St. Martin, in which his Arian 
Goths worshipped. This church, which is still extant, was 
afterwards dedicated to St. Apollinaris, and is now known as 
San Apollinare Nuovo. Of the Ostrogothic palace perhaps 
some relics still remain; but of the Lauretum, where Odovacar 
was slain, no trace is left. 

While Italy was being ruled by the German Patricians 
Ricimer, Odovacar, and Theodoric, a new power was con- 
solidating itself in Gaul. Aegidius was the successor of 
Aetius in the work of maintaining Roman authority and 
resisting Teutonic advance in Gaul; he opposed Frankish 
Childeric as Aetius had opposed Frankish Chlojo. It was 
Childeric who really founded the kingdom of the Franks‘; he 
acquired the cities of Koln and Imperial Trier; and at Tournai 
his tomb and corpse with his armour were found in the seven- 


1 An. Val, 57. 

? Ib. 63. The negotiator was Festus. 
It is not clear what the ornamenta 
palatii exactly were. 

3 Marcell. Com. ad annum. 

* The story of Childeric’s deposition, 
Aegidius’ elevation, and Childeric’s re- 


storation, by the Franks in Gregory of 
Tours, ii. 12, is rightly rejected as 
legendary by von Ranke, Wellgeschichte, 
iv. 1, 421. [Cf., however, Gasquet, 
L'empire byzantin, pp. 117, 118.] 
Childeric was accused Jilias corum (the 
Franks) stuprosc detrahere. 
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teenth century. If Childeric founded, his son Chlodwig 
reared and extended, the new kingdom, and achieved for it an 
important position in the political system of Europe. As the 
Patrician Aegidius was the adversary of Childeric, the Patrician 
Syagrius, his son, was the adversary of Chlodwig. Syagrius 
ruled at Augusta Suessionum (Soissons) as independently of the 
Empire as Odovacar ruled at Ravenna, yet as the representative 
of the Roman name. But Syagrius had no allies; his forces were 
not a match for the might of Chlodwig; and in the year 486 
he fled vanquished from a field of battle. The Visigoths, with 
whom he sought refuge, did not dare to save him; he was 
delivered to the victor and put to death. This battle decided 
the predominance of the Franks in Gaul. 

Among the German nations who settled in the Roman 
Empire the Franks had a peculiar position. In the first place, 
they were less imbued with Roman ideas, they were more 
opposed to the Roman spirit, they represented more purely the 
primitive German man, with his customs and ways, than the 
Ostrogoths, the Visigoths, or the Burgundians. In the second 
place, they had never served as foederati under a Roman Em- 
peror, like the Visigoths under Alaric or the Ostrogoths under 
Theodoric; neither Chlojo nor Childeric had ever been Roman 
Patricians or masters of soldiers, nor had they received grants 
of territory from an Augustus?; they won their kingdom 
by force, without the semblance of right. In the third place, 
while the Burgundians, Visigoths, Ostrogoths, and Vandals 
formed their kingdoms in countries where people of their races 
had never settled before, the kingdom of Childeric arose in 
lands where Franks had been settled for more than a hundred 
years Yet another mark distinguished them from the neigh- 
bouring Teutonic kingdoms, when Chlodwig was converted 
to Christianity by the influence of his Burgundian wife 
Clotilda and embraced the Catholic creed (496 A.D.), whereas 
the other German kings and peoples had either been originally 
baptized or afterwards lapsed into the Arian doctrine. This 


1 This is clear from the Salic laws. think it probable that Childeric held 
The Salian Franks derived their name the rank of magister militum. 
from Sala, the old name of the Yssel. 8 Constantius called them in at tho 
2 Sinco I wrote this sentence, I have time of the revolt of Magnentius ; Lib- 
read the discussion of M. Gasquot (op. anius, "Ewirdguos on Julian (ed. Reiske, 
cit, p. 122 sqq.), and am disposed to i. 533, 7); von Ranke, op. cit. iv. 416. 
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act smoothed the relations between the Gallo-Roman subjects 
and their Frankish rulers, and was of vital consequence for the 
history of western Europe. 

Chlodwig subdued the Alemanni in a great battle (about 
492 A.D.), and rendered them tributary ; he defeated the Arian 
Burgundians, and compelled them, too, to pay tribute ; and he 
won a decisive victory over the Arian Visigoths on the Campus 
Vocladensis,’ where King Alaric the Second fell. But against 
the great Theodoric he could not contend as he had contended 
against Alaric and Gundobad ; he besieged Arelate, but the 
forces of the Ostrogoths inflicted a terrible defeat on the 
Franks and Burgundians outside the walls of the Roman city.” 
Provincia was incorporated in the Ostrogothic kingdom, and 
ruled by a vicar. Before the death of Theodoric its limits were 
increased to westward and northward, at the expense of Visigoths 
and Burgundians, and it was ruled by a praetorian prefect. 

Chlodwig, meanwhile, who stood as the Catholic power of 
the West over against the Arian kings, was recognised as an 
ally by Anastasius. The Roman Emperor conferred upon 
the king of the Franks the dignity of the consulate’ The 
geographical positions of the Empire and the kingdom of 
Chlodwig rendered the alliance natural, as their borders did 
not touch. The bestowal, however, of the consulship on 
Chlodwig implies the theory that, as his territory once belonged 
to the Empire, he was in a certain way still connected with, 
if not dependent on, the Emperor. Anastasius would hardly 
have thought of bestowing the consular rank on a German 
prince who lived in a district of central Europe which had 
never been an imperial province. Chlodwig was hereby recog- 
nised by the Emperor as his successor or vicegerent in Gaul. 


` Of the political administration of Theodoric something will 
be said in a future chapter. We may point out here that in 
relation to the Vandals he followed the policy of Odovacar, and 
allowed them to retain a small corner of Sicily, including the 
fortress of Lilybacum, which had in old days belonged to the 


1 Greg. of Tours, ii. 87: in campo Anastasio imperatore codecillos de con- 
Vogladense; Vouillé, in Department solato accepit et in basilica beati Martini — 
Vienne. tunica blattea indutus et clamide 

2 Jordanes, Get. c. 58. imponens verlice diademam. 

3 Gregory of Tours, ii. 38 : igilur ab 
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Carthaginians. Thus at the beginning of the sixth century 
the political geography of Europe was very different from its 
simple character ‘at the beginning of the fifth, when civilised 
Europe and the Roman Empire were conterminous. Beside 
his possessions in Asia and Egypt, the Emperor exercised direct 
authority over Thrace and Illyricum, that is the prefecture of 
Illyricum ; but the diocese of Illyricum or Western Illyricum, 
as it is sometimes called, including Rhaetia, Noricum, Pan- 
nonia, and Dalmatia, belonged to the Ostrogothic ‘kingdom of 
Italy. As the Ostrogothic king was a Roman Patrician, it 
might be said that the Emperor still ruled nominally over 
Italy. The rest of the old prefecture of Italy, that is, Africa, 
Sardinia, and Corsica, with a small part of Sicily, was held by 
the Vandals, whose kings accentuated their independence of the 
Empire by wearing the diadem on their coins. The old pre- 
fecture of the Gauls had been converted into four Teutonic 
kingdoms: (1) the small realm of the Suevians in north- 
western Spain; (2) the large realm of the Visigoths, which 
extended from the Loire to the Straits of Gades; (3) the 
kingdom of the Burgundians, on the Rhone; (4) the kingdom 
of the Franks, which comprised all northern Gaul, and ex- 
tended east of the Rhine. In these kingdoms two corners 
are not included, the north-western corner, which was in- 
habited by Celtic Britons, and the south-eastern corner, Pro- 
vincia, which passed into the hands of Theodoric when he 
protected it against the Franks, As for Britain, it was at 
this time experiencing the invasions of the Saxons and the 
Angles, and passing out of the remembrance of the Roman 
Empire. 

SAINT SEVERINUS.—LBefore I conclude this chapter I must 
give some account of one of the strangest episodes in the his- 
tory of the dismemberment of the Empire in the West—the 
condition of the provinces of Noricum and Rhaetia under the 
dominion of a saint. These provinces formed a Roman island 
in the midst of a barbarian sea, for German nations had pene- 


1 Theodoric won Sirmium from the 
Gepids in 504. The Gepids were 
assisted by the Bulgarians. Cf. the 
Chronicle of Cassiodorus (ad annum): 
victis Bulgaribus Syrmium recepit 
Italia. When Theodoric was engaged 


in the expedition he assisted the Hun 
Mundo against the imperial general 
Sabinian, who had Bulgarian allies. 
The Ostrogoths were successful (505 
A.D. Marcellinus Com.) 
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trated westward along the Julian Alps and formed a wedge 
dividing Noricum from Italy, They were exposed to constant 
invasions from the barbarians who encompassed them—the 
Ostrogoths, who, after the break-up of the Hun empire, had 
settled in the lands of the Save,’ the Thuringians in the north- 
west, the Alemanni and Suevi in the south-west, the Rugians 
to the north and north-east, with their dependants, the Turcil- 
ingi and Heruls. The Rugians proposed to protect these 
Roman provinces against the other barbarians, but such a pro- 
tectorate was a pretext for oppression. The Rhaetian and 
Noric lands fell into a state of complete disorganisation, 
political, military,and moral. The imperial officers abandoned 
their dangerous posts in this inhospitable country and departed 
to Italy, leaving the maintenance of order to the municipal 
magistrates. The soldiers quartered as garrisons in the strong 
towns had no means of maintaining communication, and as their 
pay became irregular, and finally ceased, owing to the interrup- 
tion of direct relations with Italy, they were more ready to 
quarrel with the provincials than to fight with the enemy. 
They reinforced the bands of brigands or scamars,? who began 
to infest the wild mountainous regions and plunder the plains. 
The moral chaos is represented as appalling. While the dis- 
tinction of right and wrong vanished, while prudence and pity 
were forgotten, the grossest superstitions prevailed. Human 
beings were actually sacrificed in a town of Noricum to appease 
some deity or fiend, to whom the miserable condition of the 
country was attributed. In Noricum and Rhaetia the pain 
which attended the great travail of the fifth century reached 
its highest degree, the darkness assumed its blackest hue, 
Here, if anywhere, there was need of some divine interven- 
tion, of a prophet at least who believed himself divinely in- 
spired. A new social organisation was required to render 
possible an adequate defence against the barbarians, and as 
joint action requires a certain minimum of unselfishness, some 
moral regeneration was a condition of success. Such a 
prophet, “the apostle of Noricum,” came from the East. 


1 Theodemir, in the neighbourhood edited by H. Sauppe in the Afon. 
of Vienna; Walamir, «_ the Save; Germ. Hist.) is our authority for these 
Widemir, between the two. events. Sce X, 2, scameras. After- 

2 This name first occurs in Eugip- wards it often occurs as the name of 
pius, whose Vita Severini (recently the robbers in the Balkan peninsula. 
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Jt was in the year after Attila’s death that Saint Severinus 
appeared in Pannonia. His past history was a secret that went 
to the grave with himself. It was only known that he was by 
birth an Italian, and that “he had set out to a solitude in 
the East, through a burning desire of the more perfect life” 
(fervore perfectioris vitae), and that he had travelled much in 
oriental countries. He learned there the austerities of a monk. 
His life in the lands of the upper Danube makes us imagine 
him as a sort of mystic theosophist with strong practical energy. 

He united the mission of John the Baptist with the mission 
of Christ; he preached repentance and lovingkindness. The 
first city to which he came was Astura, an important commer- 
cial centre in Pannonia. He bade the people repent and change 
their ways, prophesying that otherwise destruction would 
speedily come upon their city — a safe prophecy; but the 
people were froward, and looked upon the prophet as a common 
beggar. Having made only one convert, the porter of the city 
gate who had taken him in, he proceeded to another town, 
Comagenae.’ Soon afterwards Astura was surprised by bar- 
barians, and the fulfilment of the prediction of Severinus, 
which was noised abroad by the porter, who escaped from the 
sack of the town, changed his position from that of an obtrusive 
mendicant impostor to that of a prophet and a saint, It was 
suddenly discovered that he was the one man capable of 
saving the imperilled countries, which God seemed to have 
abandoned. 

And for this work Severinus proved well adapted. He was 
not merely an enthusiast capable of exciting enthusiasm in 
others, but he had a genius for organisation and command. He 
was skilful in judging an actual situation, in planning a mode of 
defence or a sally, in dealing with individual men. He soon had 
an opportunity of displaying bis talents at Faviana (now Mauer), 
where he was summoned on account of an impending famine, 
owing to the scarcity of corn, which, as the Inn was frozen, could 
not be obtained in the usual quantity. The disorganisation 
and immoral tone in the town prevented its fair distribution, 
but Severinus restored order, and superintended the apportion- 
ment with complete effectiveness. In this town, on the borders 


1 Now Tulln, near Mount Cettius Astura is perhaps Klosterneuburg (id. ) 
(Mommsen, Corp. Inse. Lat. iii. 683). near Mount Cettius. 
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of Rhaetia and Noricum, he took up his abode, and made it, as 
it were, the centre of his administration. Having led the people 
into the path of repentance, he proceeded to teach them charity. 
He imposed on all a tax of one-tenth of provisions and one- 
tenth of raiment for the benefit of the poor, who had always 
been the chief objects of his solicitude. This tax was enforced 
by his own moral influence. It is to be particularly observed 
that his charity was extended to barbarians and brigands as 
well as others. Misery was a sufficient recommendation. 

But his practical activity had not subdued his passion for 
solitude and the life of the hermit, Suddenly he disappeared 
from Faviana, and made a cell for himself in a valley of Mount 
Cettius. And so he passed his life, meditating alternately in 
his mountain cell and in the monastery which he founded at 
Faviana.’ 

The history of the intimacy of Severinus with Flaccitheus, 
king of the Rugians, whose territories reached the left bank of 
the Danube at Faviana; of his relations with that king’s two 
sons, the feeble Feva and the crafty Frederick, and with 
Ghisa, Feva’s wife, whose nature was deadly and pestilential, 
feralis et noxia? might form the framework of a romance. It 
is a matter of interest that Odovacar visited the saint’s cell as 
he journeyed southward in search of a- career, and that the saint 
prophesied his greatness; and further, that when he had attained 
the royal power in Italy, the saint predicted his downfall. 

Severinus government in Noricum and Rhaetia lasted 
about thirty years (453-482). His task was hardest at the 
beginning and at the end. At the beginning he had to 
regenerate the inhabitants; at the end the barbarians pressed 
harder ou the provinces. The Ostrogoths were indirectly the 
cause of this; for their movement from Pannonia into the 
Illyrian lands left a place for other nations to press in, and 
disturbed the existing equilibrium. We may attribute the 
peace that existed during the reign of Flaccitheus between the 
Rugians and the provincials of Noricum to the constant warfare 
that was waged between the Rugians and the Ostrogoths. We 
hear how the saint made the king of the Alemanni tremble in 
every limb under his glance; but he was obliged first to 


2 He founded two monasteries, one at Passau (Batavis), called “ the small.” 
at Faviana, called ‘‘ the great,” and one 2 Eugippius, Vit. S. Sev, viii. 1. 
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abandon Passau and retreat to Lauriacum (Lorch), and after- 
wards to yield to the determination of Feva that the provincials 
should be transported into the land of Lauriacum. The saint 
did not long survive this; he died in 482, the Rugian royal 
family standing at his bedside. His dying injunctions and 
menaces had little effect ; Frederick pillaged his monasteries as 
soon as his eyes were closed. | 

Odovacar avenged the saint. He determined to win back 
the provinces of Noricum from the Rugians, with whom, though 
some said he was a Rugian himself, he had nothing in common. 
He sct out for Italy in 487, and exterminated the Rugian 
nation. After adorning his triumph, Feva was put to death 
and Ghisa thrown into a dungeon. The provincials were trans- 
ported to Italy, and the remains of St. Severinus were con- 
veyed to a monastery at the villa of Lucullus, at the request 
of a Neapolitan lady. 
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CHAPTER VI 
ANASTASIUS I 


AFTER the death of Zeno, Flavius Anastasius of Dyrrhachium 
was proclaimed Emperor (11th April 491) through the in- 
fluence of the widowed Empress Ariadne, who married him 
about six weeks later. Anastasius, who held the not very 
distinguished post of a silentiarius or guardsman, was never- 
theless a remarkable and well-known figure in Constantinople. 
He held unorthodox opinions, partly due, perhaps, to an 
Arian mother and a Manichaean uncle, and he was possessed 
by a sort of religious craze, which led him to attempt to con- 
vert others to his own opinions. He did this in a curiously 
public manner. Having placed a chair in the church of St. 
Sophia, he used to attend the services with unfailing regularity 
and give private heterodox instruction to a select audience 
from his cathedra.! By this conduct he offended the Patri- 
arch Euphemius, who by Zeno’s permission expelled him from 
the church and pulled down his chair of instruction; but 
he gained golden opinions from the general public by his 
piety and liberality. It even appears that he may have 
at one time dreamt of an ecclesiastical career, for he was 
proposed for the vacant chair of Antioch.? Euphemius, un- 
pleasantly surprised at the choice of the Empress, who was 
supported by the eunuch Urbicius,* refused to crown Ana- 
stasius until he had signed a written declaration of ortho- 


1 See Theophanes, 5982 A.M. (p. 13), who translates guveynoloðn in 
2 In 488, when Palladius was elected. Theophanes rightly. 
Compare A. Roso, Kaiser Anastasius I. 3 Cedrenus (ed. Bonn), i. 626. 
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doxy, which, in spite of his heretical tendencies, he did not 
hesitate to do.’ 

The accession of Anastasius must have seemed to Byzan- 
tium a great and-a welcome change. Instead of a man like 
Zeno, who in spite of considerable ability was very unpopular on 
account of the unfair favour shown to the Isaurians, and who 
scandalised propriety by his loose life, while he could not attract 
men by an imposing or agreeable exterior, a man of the highest 
respectability occupied the throne, a man with a strong religious 
turn, of slender stature and remarkable for his fine eyes, which 
differed in hue, a man to whom the people called out when he 
was proclaimed Emperor, “ Reign as you have lived,” and to 
whom a bishop of Rome? wrote, “ I know that in private life you 
always strove after piety.” He is characterised in general’ as 
a man of intelligence and good education, gentle and yet ener- 
getic, able to command his temper and generous in bestowing 
gifts, but with one weak point, a tendency to be unduly parsi- 
monious. 

But the accession of the new Emperor was not undisputed. 
Zeno’s brother Longinus, who was president of the senate, con- 
ceived that he had a claim to the crown, and he had actually 
a strong support in his countrymen the Isaurians, who saw 
that their privileges were endangered. Zeno, who knew his 
brother well, had with real patriotism refused to designate him 
as his successor, feeling that his elevation would be a disaster 
to the Empire ; somewhat as Antipater the Macedonian refused 
to transmit his protectorate to his son Cassander. Longinus, 
supported by a magister militum of the same name, played 
much the same part against Anastasius that Basiliscus, the 
brother-in-law of Leo, had played against Zeno. He organised 
the numerous Isaurians who resided in the capital, and the 
year of Anastasius’ elevation was marked for Constantinople 
by bloodshed and fatal street battles, in the course of which a 
large part of the town, including the hippodrome, was destroyed 
by a conflagration. Anastasius, however, succeeded in remov- 
ing his rival to Alexandria, where he became a priest by com- 
pulsion, early in 492. Longinus, the master of soldiers, was 


1 The document was lodged in the 2 Gelasius (Mansi, Concilia, xiii. 30). 
church archives under the emerge of By Johannes Lydus, de Afag. i. 
the skeuophylax. 47. 
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deposed from his office and returned with many other Isaurians 
to his mountainous home in Asia Minor. 

The tedious Isaurian war, of which this was the first scene, 
lasted for five years, 491-496.’ The events of the first years 
are often obscured by failing to understand clearly that hos- 
tilitices were carried on in Constantinople and Isauria simul- 
taneously ; the war had begun in Isauria before the Isaurians 
were expelled from Constantinople. Longinus and his friends, 
who arrived, filled with indignation, in the regions of Mount 
Taurus, roused their excitable countrymen to revolt; and an 
understanding evidently existed between the rebels in Asia 
Minor and the rebels in Byzantium. Among the generals who 
led the Isaurians in conjunction with Longinus was Conon, the 
archbishop of Apamea.? ‘Their forces marched in a north- 
westerly direction towards the Propontis, but at Cotyaeum in 
Phrygia they were met by a small army which Anastasius had 
sent against them under the command of many experienced 
officers. The masses of the rebels were utterly routed and fled 
back to their mountains, while the imperial soldiers followed 
leisurely and took up winter quarters at the foot of the Taurus 
range. 

In what relations the various generals in command of Ana- 
stasius’ small army stood to one another we do not know; but 
it would be unfair to suppose that Anastasius was adopting 
the policy of dividing the command from motives of jealousy 
or suspicion, The number of commanders is quite accounted 
for by the nature of the warfare to be expected in the defiles 
of Taurus, where it was necessary for small divisions to act in 
many places, and a large regiment under a single leader would 
have been of little use. 

The news of Cotyaeum was followed by an edict (issued in 
the capital in 493) unfavourable to the Isaurians, who there- 
upon filled the streets with all the horrors of fire and sword, and 
hauled along with ropes the bronze statues of the Emperor. 


1 Marcellinus is probably wrong in 
placing the latest events of the war in 
497. See Rose, op. cit. p. 19. 

3 Other commanders were Silingis 
(Ninilingis?), a bastard brother of 
lllus; Athenodorus, noted for his 
wealth (but al. dwAovcraros, Theoph. 
p. 138, ed. de Boor), , The forces 


numbered about 100,000, John of An- 
tioch, 214b (#. H. G. iv.) The genc- 
rals of Anastasius were Johannes the 
Scythian, who had conquered Illus; 
Johannes, the hunchback ; Diogenes, a 
relation of Ariadne; Justin, who was 
afterwards Emperor; Apsikal, a bar- 
barian. 
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These scenes of indecent violence were with difficulty sup- 
pressed,’ and then a summary edict was issued banishing all 
Isaurians from the city, among the rest the family of Zeno,? 
while the Isaurica or annual grant of 1000 lbs. of gold (which 
Zeno had instituted) was withdrawn. 

The banished members of the obnoxious nationality, burning 
for revenge, reinforced their countrymen in the castles and 
hiding-places of the Taurus mountains, and for the next three 
years (493-496) a somewhat desultory but anxious war was 
carried on round the strong places of the country. Claudi- 
opolis, a very important position, was taken in 493, and in 
494 a considerable victory was won near the same city in a 
battle which was fatal to archbishop Conon. The following 
year saw the capture and execution (at Byzantium) of Lon- 
sinus, one of the chiefs, not to be confounded with the ex- 
magister 8; and in 496 the last two surviving leaders, Longinus 
and Athenodorus, were taken, and the war was at an end. 

It is important to note that the Isaurians were then 
removed from their Asiatic home and transported to Thrace,‘ 
but it is hard to believe that this measure can have been 
carried out with any degree of completeness. The whole his- 
tory of the Isaurian war indicates what an isolated position, 
from their sentiments, habits, and mode of life, the Isaurians 
held in the Empire, as we have already described. It was as 
natural for them to take up arms when an Isaurian did not 
succeed Zeno as it would have been for the Ostrogoths if by 
some extraordinary concurrence of circumstances Theodoric had 
become a Roman Emperor and on his death an Ostrogoth did 
not replace him. l 

Besides its disastrous effects on agriculture and industry in 
the south of Asia Minor, this long war led indirectly to other 
harmful consequences. It was a very unsuitable and un- 
fortunate preparation for the serious Persian war which broke 
out in 502, and was only temporarily terminated by the 


1 By Anastasius’ brother-in-law, So- 3 Thus three persons named Lon- 
cundinus, husband of his sister Caesaria. ginus were connected with this Isaurian 

3 Lalis, his mother; Valeria, the wife war—(1) the brother of Zeno, who dis- 
of Longinus; Longina, her daughter, appears at the very beginning; (2) the 
who married one Zeno, son of Anthemius ex-magister ; (3) a leader executed in 
and Herais. All the property of Zeno 495, called the Selinuntian. 
and the Isaurians was confiscated ; the 4 Procopius of Gaza, Panegyr. c. 
imperial robes of Zeno were sold. 10. 
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peace of 505. An account of this three years’ war will be 
given in the next chapter, but it may be here observed that 
the Isaurian warfare, which required operations in small 
divisions and introduced the practice of numerous independent 
commands, was a bad drill for the war in Mesopotamia, which 
demanded the united action of large bodies under one supreme 
general. 


In the meantime the Balkan lands were becoming acquainted 
with new foes, who were destined to play a great part in the 
subsequent history of the Roman Empire. The departure of 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth to Italy left Thrace and Illyricum free 
for the Slaves, who dwelt beyond the Danube in the countries 
which are now called Siebenbiirgen and Moldavia, to invade and 
plunder. The first invasion of which we have record’ took 
place in 493, on which occasion they severely defeated Julianus, 
the master of soldiers, and devastated Thrace. The next in- 
vasion that we hear of was in 517, when they penetrated into 
Macedonia and Thessaly ; but it is highly probable that in the 
intervening years they were not idle, though we have no record. 
But other enemies had also laid waste the provinces and defeated 
the legions. These were the Bulgarians, a people of the Ural- 
Altaic or Ugro-Finnic race, who must not be confounded with 
the Slaves. They are first mentioned as having been employed 
by Zeno against Theodoric, by whom they were defeated. In 
499 they crossed the Danube, and returned gorged with 
plunder, and crowned with the glory of a victory over a Roman 
army ; and in 502 they repeated their successful expedition.” 

It seems clear to me that there must have been invasions, 
whether of Slaves or Bulgarians, between the years 502 and 
512, which our scanty and brief notices have not recorded. 
For, in the first place, they had met with no repulse; invasion 
was easy and inviting; nothing except hostilities among the 


1 Inthe Chronicle of Marcellinusthey of the barbarians. Tho presence of the 


are called Getae, because they lived in 
the homes of the old Getae. For the 
Slaves, see below, Bk. iv. pt. i. cap. 
xii. 

2 I may conjecture, though there is 
no evidence on the subject, that Ana- 
stasius formed the settlements of Isau- 
rians in Thrace in order to replenish a 
population decimated by the incursion 


Ostrogoths must have in the first in- 
stunce reduced it ; the expedition of the 
Slaves in 493 did further mischief; and 
it may have been after 499 that the 
settlement took place. The Isaurians 
were a stout race, accustomed to self- 
help, and would be suitable settlers in 
a land constantly exposed to tho raids 
of barbarians, 
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barbarians themselves could have hindered them. In. the 
second place, Anastasius built the Long Wall for protection 
against their hostilities in 512, and it is hardly conceivable 
that he would have built it then if, during the ten preceding 
years, the provinces had been exempted from the devastations 
of the heathen. It rather seems probable that in 510 or 511 a 
really dangerous invasion took place, and that this was the 
immediate cause of the erection of the wall. This wall, of 
which traces are still visible, stretched from the Sea of Mar- 
mora at Selymbria to the Black Sea. Its length was 420 
stadia, its distance from the city was 280 stadia, and its effect 
was to insulate Constantinople.! 

Thus the arms of Anastasius were so unsuccessful in Europe 
that at last no serious attempt was made to protect Thrace ; 
he confined himself to saving the- capital by a massive fortifi- 
cation. This wall was really efficacious, and it is meaningless 
rhetoric to call it a “monument of cowardice,” an expression 
which might be applied to all fortifications. On the other 
hand, in Asia some useful successes were gained in 498 against 
the Bedouin or Scenite Arabs, who had begun to invade Syria 
and Palestine. They were thoroughly defeated in two battles.? 
But a success of still greater consequence was the recovery of 
the island of Jotaba, from which the Romans had been expelled 
in the reign of Leo. Jotaba was the centre of an important 
Red Sea trade; all the ships with cargoes from India put in 
there, and custom-house duties were collected by imperial 
officers. Its possession was thus extremely important for the 
Empire.’ 


Anastasius’ reign was signalised by many riots and disturb- 
ances in Constantinople. These often took the form of con- 
flicts between the Blucs and Greens, the latter of whom were 
favoured by Anastasius, as they identified themselves with the 
unorthodox monophysitic party. The religious disputes and the 
schism with Rome were noticed in a previous chapter; here 
I shall only call attention to the strained relations, already 
referred to, between the Emperor and the Patriarch Euphemuius. 

1 Evagrius, iii. 38. 


° Eugenius defeated one party at Bithapsus, Romanus routed Agarus at 
Gamalus. 


3 Theoph. 5990 a.m. Cf. Rose, op. cit. p. 28. 
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It happened that in 495 Anastasius informed the Patriarch 
that he was sick of the Isaurian war, and would willingly make 
easy conditions with the rebels, if he could thereby conclude it. 
Euphemius was treacherous enough to repeat these words to 
Johannes, a son-in-law of Athenodorus, one of the Isaurian 
leaders. We cannot determine to what extent Euphemius 
entertained a traitorous design ; but Anastasius, when Johannes 
made him aware of the Patriarch’s communication, looked 
upon him, or chose to look upon ‘him, as a traitor and accom- 
plice of the rebels, He was banished, or fled, soon afterwards 
from Byzantium. 

There was a strong party of opposition whose hostile machin- 
ations must have often made the Emperor feel insecure. How 
this party, which represented the orthodox faith, acted in regard 
to the Isaurian revolt we do not hear; but the incident of 
Euphemius, just related, might incline us to suspect their loyalty 
during those years. The measures adopted by Anastasius for 
the reform of abuses created much discontent among those who 
profited by them; he put down informers (delatores) with a 
firm hand. His conscientious scruples did not permit him to 
indulge the corrupt populace in the dissolute and barbarous 
amusements to which they were accustomed. He forbade the 
practice of contests with wild beasts, a relic of heathen Rome 
which was an anachronism in the christian world. We cannot 
be surprised at its survival so long when we remember that 
gladiatorial shows lasted for fifty years after Rome had become 
christian ; and we must also recollect that the christian doc- 
trine that animals have no souls hindered any strong sentiment 
on the subject. He also refused to allow the celebration of noc- 
turnal feasts, which were the occasions of licentious orgies. The 
May feast of Bruta! was on two occasions the scene of scandal- 
ous riots, resulting in the sacrifice of life, and the Emperor 
forbade its celebration for the future, thereby (says a contem- 
porary) “depriving the city of the most beautiful dances.” 
Thus his staid and frugal court, which his enemies might call 
shabby, his strict censorship of morals, which seemed, as we 
should say, puritanical, and his heretical opinions in theo- 


1 John of Antioch, fr. 214° (F. H. @. tom was that grave officials (ol év rots 
iv.) It was also called feast of Majûimas. 7édeor) should duck one another in sea 
It was a Roman festival, and the cus- water. 
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logy, exposed Anastasius to constant odium, which culminated 

(511 A.D.) when he sanctioned the adoption of a monophysitic 
addition to the hymm called Trisagios (“thrice holy ”).’ To 
quell the sedition Anastasius adopted a theatrical artifice, which 
was successful. He appeared before the people without a crown, 
and offered to resign the sovereignty in favour of another. The 
respect which his uniform conscientiousness had inspired in all 
predominated for the moment, and the multitude cried to him 
that he should resume the diadem. But discontent continued 
to prevail, and the opposition was so strong that it seemed a 
good opportunity for an ambitious man who had soldiers at 
his command to attempt to dethrone the Emperor. 

In 514 such an attempt was made. The commissariat 
which had been supplied by the State to the corps of foreign 
foederati, who were stationed to defend Thrace and Scythia, 
had been withdrawn, and the discontent which ensued afforded 
a new pretext agniust the existing government. Vitalian, the 
son of a man? who had been himself count of the foederati, 
fostered the ill-feeling. He was a man small in stature, and 
afflicted with a stammer, but he had associated constantly with 
Huns and Bulgarians, and could count on their co-operation. 
The brunt of the unpopularity of the government with the 
soldiers was borne by Hypatius, the Emperor’s nephew, who 
was the master of soldiers in Thrace, and it was against him in 
the first instance that Vitalian directed his attack. By strata- 
gem he compassed the death of the chief officers of his staff, he 
corrupted the governor of Lower Moesia, and then capturing 
Carinus, Hypatius’ trusted confidant, he granted him his life on 
the conditions that he should co-operate in the capture of 
Odessus and recognise himself as general. Hypatius seems to 
have escaped to Constantinople. 

The rebel, or “tyrant,” as he was called, then advanced on 
the capital with 50,000 soldiers, consisting partly of the foede- 
rati and partly of rustics, some of whom were perhaps Slaves 
settled in Moesia and Scythia. It was not merely as spokes- 
man of the grievances of the army, and as protesting against 
the administration of Hypatius, that Vitalian posed; he also 


16 oravpwHels Si huâs was inserted éAdnoow huâs. The orthodox, on the 
after d0dvaros in the following words: other hand, inserted dyla rpras. 
dycos ò Oebs, yros laxupsds, dytos d0avaros 3 A native of Zaldaba, in Lower Moesia. 
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professed to be the champion of orthodoxy, indignant at the 
treatment of certain bishops whom Anastasius had banished. 
He took care to insist on this pretext; and we may confidently 
assume that he had established intimate relations with the 
disaffected party in the city.’ 


‘The Emperor, inclined to be timorous on account of his recent ex- 
periences (that is, the revolt of 511), and vexed by the unexpectedness of 
these occurrences as well as by the fact that the adversaries who were 
advancing made a similar pretence of blaming his religion (as the rebels 
had done on the former occasion), commanded bronze crosses to be set up 
over the gates of the walls, setting forth in writing the real cause of the 
rebellion. He also reduced by one-quarter the tax on animals for the 
inhabitants of Bithynia and Asia, depositing the bill to that effect on the 
altar of the First Church (St. Sophia). He employed the officers and 
ministers as a garrison for the city. 

“But when Vitalian attacked the suburbs and marched round the 
walls, the Master of Soldiers, Patricius, was sent to him. Such missions 
devolved upon him in virtue of his office ; moreover, he was distinguished 
by honour and dignities, aud had considerably helped Vitalian himself in 
his successful career. He took Vitalian sharply to task, availing himself 
of the liberty permitted to a benefactor ; and in reply Vitalian, as was 
to be expected, dwelled on many acts passed by the Emperor, and pointed 
out that the present object of himself and his party was (1) to rectify the 
injustices committed by the magister militum per Thracias (Hypatius), and 
(2) to obtain the recognition and sanction of the orthodox theological 
creed. 

“ Next day the chief officers of Vitalian’s camp came, on the Emperor’s 
invitation, without Vitalian, for he could not be persuaded to enter the 
city ; and an interview was held in which the Emperor, having charged 
them and proved to them that they were not disdained or passed over, 
won them by presents and by promises that they would receive their 
dues, and undertook that the church of Old Rome would be allowed to 
arrange the religious questions at stake. When they had declared with 
oaths their future loyalty to him, he dismissed them. Having returned 
to Vitalian, they departed with him and the army.” 2 


Thus the first essay of Vitalian was frustrated by the de- 
sertion of his officers, whose confidence Anastasius won. Ana- 
stasius followed up his promises by appointing Cyrillus to the 


1 So the revolution which overthrew 


Maurice in 602 rested on a combination 
of a general (Phocas) without and an 
opposition party within Byzantium. 
The parallel is increased by the analogy 
between the unpopularity of the Gene- 
ral Hypatius, Anastasius’ nephew, and 
that of the General Peter, Maurice’s 
brother. Rose, who perhaps passes too 


lightly over the religious aspect of the 
revolt, does not seem to have grasped 
this combination. 

3 John of Antioch, fr. 214° (F. H. 
G. vol. v.) Marcellinus, ill-disposed 
to Anastasius, describes his diplomacy 
in this matter, which he does not 
give in detail, as ‘‘pretences and per- 
Juries.” 
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post of magister militum instead of his nephew, who was so 
unpopular with the army. Cyrillus proceeded to Lower Moesia, 
where he knew that he would find Vitalian actively engaged in 
new schemes. Vitalian was even more on the alert than he 
thought, and as the general was enjoying the society of his 
concubines a Hunnish assassin slew him. This act made it 
clear that the rebel was irreconcilable, and a decree of the senate 
was passed in old Roman style—the use of this formality is 
noteworthy — that Vitalian was an enemy of the republic 
(dAXOTpLov Tis ToALTELas). 

A large army of 80,000 was collected, and while Alathar, a 
Hun, was appointed to succeed Cyrillus, the supreme command 
of the army was assigned to the unpopular Hypatius, who was 
accompanied by Theodorus, “ steward of the sacred treasures.” 
Vitalian’s new army consisted of Huns, Bulgarians, and perhaps 
Slaves, recruited probably as before from rustics of the Haemus 
provinces. We have no hint that his former adherents, the 
officers whom Anastasius’ adroitness had won over, or their 
soldiers, fell back again from their allegiance, and we may 
assume that they joined the imperial army. The Emperor's 
forces gained an inconsiderable victory, which was soon fol- 
lowed by serious reverses. Julian, a mayister memoriae, was 
taken alive by the rebels, and carried about in a cage, as 
Bajazet was carried about by Timour, but was afterwards ran- 
somed. Hypatius then fortified himself behind a rampart of 
waggons at Acris, on the Black Sea, near Odyssus. In this 
entrenchment the barbarians attacked him, and, assisted by a 
sudden darkness, which a superstitious historian attributed to 
magic arts, gained a signal victory. The Romans, driven over 
precipices aud into ravines, lost about 60,000 men. Hypatius 
himself ran into the sea, if perchance he might conceal him- 
self in the waves, but his head betrayed him, for he was unable 
to practise the cunning trick of the Slaves, who were accus- 
tomed thus to elude the pursuit of their enemies, breathing 
under water through a long hollow reed, one end of which was 
held in their mouth while the other was just above the sur- 
face. Vitalian preserved him alive as a valuable hostage. 
This victory enabled him to pay his barbarian allies richly, and 
placed him in possession of all the cities and fortresses in 
Moesia and Scythia, which he ruled as an emperor. The 
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ambassadors whom Anastasius sent with 10,000 Ibs. of gold to 
ransom his nephew were captured in an ambush at Sozopolis. 

In the meantime a tumult, attended with loss of life, 
took place in Constantinople because the Emperor forbade the 
celebration of a festival on account of disorders in the 
circus which had occurred on the same day; among others the 
prefect of the watch was slain. This disturbance, along with 
the captivity of his nephew and the threatened siege, may have 
perhaps contributed to induce Anastasius to make a compro- 
mise with Vitalian. The conditions were that Vitalian should 
be made magister militum per Thracias, that he should receive 
15,000 Ibs. of gold, that the proclamation of the orthodox faith 
should be renewed, and that Hypatius should be liberated. 

The following year (515) was troubled not only by the ravages 
of a horde of Sabir Huns, who entered Asia Minor through 
Armenia, and laid waste Cappadocia and the provinces of 
Pontus, penetrating as far as Lycaonia, whence they returned 
gorged with booty and laden with captives, but also by a 
fresh demonstration of hostility on the part of Vitalian, He 
marched on Constantinople, and took up his quarters at Sycae. 
He then embarked in a fleet which he had prepared, and was 
completely defeated off Scutari by Marinus the Lycian, some 
say with the help of chemicals prepared by a man of science 
named Proclus, an Archimedes of that day. This naval vic- 
tory decided the war. Vitalian withdrew, probably to the 
neighbourhood of the Danube, and we hear that a Hunnish 
leader named Tarrach was captured and burned at Chalcedon, 
and that many other prominent rebels were punished, 


Although Anastasius did not accomplish anything that can 
be called brilliant, his reign was prosperous. His mild charac- 
ter and his beneficial reforms partially blotted out, in the eyes 
of contemporaries and of historians, the deadly taint of hetero- 
doxy, and le appeared in a still more favourable light as he 
was directly contrasted with his unpopular Isaurian predecessor. 
Mildness is a trait on which his panegyrist Priscian more than 
once insists,’ comparing him to Nerva— 


et mitem Nervam lenissima pectora vincunt, 


1 This trait is confirmed by Lydus, 7g wdytwy Baciéwy juepwrdry. 
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and another eulogist’ represents him as a deus ex machina 
setting right the wrongs and lightening the burdens of the 
Empire. A member of the civil service, who began his career 
in this reign, asserts that Anastasius’ careful financial policy, 
and his strictness in supervising personally the details of the 
budget, really saved the State, which had first become financi- 
ally involved by the money .that was expended on Leo’s 
unsuccessful armament against the Vandals, and had been kept 
in a depressed condition by the shortsighted and “ miserable ” 
policy of Zeno.? 

The act which earned for him most glory and popularity 
was the abolition of the Chrysargyron,® a tax on all receipts, to 
= which the humblest labourer and the poorest prostitute were 
liable. It had been instituted by Constantine, and Anastasius 
abolished it in 498. The chief fault that the Church had to 
find with this tax was that it recognised vices forbidden by 
nature and the laws. Another abuse which the Emperor 
remedied was the unfairness of officers in paying rations to 
their soldiers, in order to make a private profit; this is not 
mentioned by any writer, but the facts are preserved in an 
inscription at Ptolemais in the Pentapolis.’ His donations to 
soldiers are perhaps another indication of his interest in the 
army. He was indefatigable in restoring “ prostrate cities,” 
and, besides the Great Wall, he executed an important public 
work which deserves mention, the construction of a canal 
connecting Lake Sophon with the Gulf of Astacus.® 

But the men of Dyrrhachium had the reputation of being 
avaricious, and even favourable writers say that Anastasius was 
no exception. Elegiac verses were posted up in the hippodrome 
by his foes, addressing him as “bane of the world” (xoopo- 
@Oope). His love of money, it was said, induced him to listen 


1 Procopius of Gaza. 

2 Johannes Lydus, iii. ©. 43 sqq. 

3 Anastasius burned all the docu- 
ments relating to the collection of this 
tax, so that it could not be renewed. 
So the Emperor Gratian had caused the 
lists of arrears of taxes to be burnt in 
every town throughout the provinces 
which he ruled over. 

4 Evagrius, ili. 39. Anastasius’ aboli- 
tion of the tax is said (Cedrenus, i. 627, 
Bonn) to have been due toa play on the 
subject composed by an actor of Gaza 


named Timotheus. Anastasius favoured 
the theatre, and in his reign Choricius 
of Gaza wrote an essay umép ray è» 
Acovicou roy Plov eikovitóvrwv (Revue de 
Philol. 1877, pp. 212-247). 

§ Zacharia von Lingenthal, Abhand- 
lungen der Berl. Acad. 1879; Wetz- 
stein, 7b. 1863. 

€ “A work which Pliny had pro- 
posed to Trajan, and which was re- 
stored by the Byzantine Emperor 
Alexius I.” (Finlay, i. 182) See 
Pliny, Ep. x. 50. 
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to the counsels of Marinus, a Syrian scriniarius, who wormed 
himself into his confidence by promising to raise large sums. 
It is very probable, however, that our authority, Johannes 
Lydus, had strong prejudices against the successful Syrian, 
and misrepresents his policy. There seem to have been a 
Marinus faction and an anti-Marinus faction in official circles.’ 

The great innovation of Marinus was the abolition of the 
old curial system, by which the curiae or municipal corpora- 
tion collected the moneys due to the State. A new farming 
system was introduced. Officers, named vindices, were ap- 
pointed to collect the revenue, which on the old system was 
often cheated through the collusion of the provincial magnates 
with the governors of the provinces and the tax-collectors 
(canonicarit). The enemies of Marinus said that the vindices 
treated the cities like foes, because the appointments were 
given by auction to those who promised most.2 The nature of 
the new system evidently involved this evil, but it is only fair 
to assume that Anastasius, whose mildness was so remarkable, 
took care to arrange a mode of checking this by increasing the 
influence of the defensores, and his panegyrist Priscian repre- 
sents the measure as healing a flagrant abuse? It must be 
noted that this change involved an increase of centralisation, 
which seems to have been an object of Anastasius’ policy. 
Henceforward even minute matters were referred to the 
Emperor, so that few steps could be taken in the provinces 
“without a divine command.” 

Anastasius is said to have never sent petitioners empty 
away, whether they represented a city, a fort, or a harbour. 
He was above giving offices by favour, and when his wife 
Ariadne requested him to appoint Anthemius to the prae- 
torian prefecture, he refused to make an exception to his prin- 
ciple that only men of forensic training (Aoyexor) were entitled 
to it. His saving policy necessarily involved a great reduc- 


2 I infer this from Lydus’ expres- fees, Evagrius, who is hostilely in- 


sion ol Mapuwidvres, who, he says, were 
enriched by Marinus’ policy, as well as 
Marinus himself and Anastasius (iii. 
c. 49). 

2 Lydus says the general result was 
to impoverish the provinces, and thus 
decrease the business done in the 
bureaux of the praetorian prefect. 
This meant a diminution of his own 


clined to Anastasius, as heterodox, says 
of the measure (iii. 42): 80e” xara 
wond of Te pópa Steppincay ra Te dvOn 
tay whew duéwecer, 


3 Agricolas miserans dispendia saeva re- 
laxas ; 

curia perversis nam cessat moribus omnis 

nec licet injustis solito contemnere 
leges. 
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tion of the court expenditure, and he was probably on that 
account unpopular with the frivolous nobles and the court 
ladies, accustomed to the pageants and pleasures of Byzantine 
festivals. But the staid Anastasius did not care for pomp, and 
the result of his fiscal economy was that he not only righted 
the financial depression of the Empire, but that at his death 
320,000 Ibs. of gold were found in the treasury. 7 
Anastasius died in July 518, more than eighty years old. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE PERSIAN WAR 


THE restored Persian empire under the sovereignty of the 
Sassanid dynasty rose on the ruins of the Parthian Arsacids 
in the reign of Alexander Severus (226 a.D.) During the third 
and fourth centuries, the eastern frontier was the scene of fatal 
wars, in the course of which two Roman Emperors, Valerian 
and Julian, perished. In 363 a treaty was concluded, by 
which Jovian ceded five provinces beyond the Euphrates, in- 
cluding Arzanene and Corduene, and the towns of Nisibis and 
Singara to Sapor, and this cession was followed by an emigra- 
tion of the Greeks from those lands, because Sapor and the 
Magi afflicted the Christians with persecutions. 

During the fifth century the relations of the Empire with 
Persia varied, but there were no protracted or considerable 
hostilities, although Armenia, the perpetual source of annoyance, 
was in a state of ferment, and a serious war seemed ever on 
the point of breaking out. This was in a great measure due 
to the circumstance that the Persian monarchs were fully 
occupied with dangerous and savage enemies on the north-east 
frontier of their kingdom—the Ephthalite Huns; while the 
Roman Emperors had enough to do in weathering the storms 
that were convulsing Europe. 

When our period begins, in the reign of Arcadius, Varahran 
was on the throne, but was succeeded in 399 by Isdigerd, 
who was as much an object of veneration to Greek historians 
as he was an object of detestation to the chroniclers of his own 
kingdom. He did not take advantage of the childhood of 
Theodosius II to vex the Empire; and I do not see that there 
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is sufficient reason to follow modern writers in rejecting the 
statement of Procopius, that Arcadius in his testament made 
Isdigerd the guardian of his son. There is nothing incredible 
in this, provided we regard it in the proper light, and recognise 
that it was only a way of paying a compliment to a royal 
brother. The guardianship was merely nominal; and Ar- 
cadius’ act of courtesy is not without a parallel in later Roman 
history. The fact that Procopius mentions it with no ex- 
pression of amazement shows that it did not strike all men, 
who breathed in the atmosphere of the time, with surprise ; and 
it is therefore arbitrary in modern writers to follow Agathias 
in pronouncing it improbable. 

Isdigerd’s successor, Varahran II, was sufficiently amenable 
to the influence of the Magi to persecute the christian residents 
in Persia. A cryel system of proselytising was carried on in 
Persarmenia, and some outrages were committed on Roman 
merchants. The consequence was a war, which lasted for two 
years (420-421); the Persians held Nisibis against the siege 
of the Roman general Ardaburius (father of Aspar), and the 
Romans on their side defended Theodosiopolis against the 
attacks of the Persians. It is narrated that the war was 
decided by a sort of medieval single combat between a Persian, 
Ardazanes, and a Goth, Areobindus, in which the latter was 
victorious; but the tale should perhaps be relegated to the 
region of myth. A peace, however, was concluded for one hun- 
dred years. An interesting incident of this war, which deserves 
to be recorded, was the humanity of Acacius, the bishop of 
Amida, who ransomed 7000 Persian captives at his own and 
the Church's costs. 

Varahran appointed a Parthian governor in Armenia in 
422, but this governor's personal character made him so un- 
popular that the Armenian nobles begged in 428 for a Persian 
satrap, and their petition was granted. 

At this time began the struggles of Persia with the Haithal 
nation, known in Roman history as the Ephthalite or Neph- 
thalite Huns,? whose abode was beyond the Oxus. They invaded 


1 Heraclius, when he started for the 2 They do not seem to have been 
Persian war, placed his son under the really Huns, from the physiographical 
guardianship of the chagan of the description given by Procopius (Bell. 
Avars. Theweightiest objection against Pers. i. 3); see Rawlinson, Seventh 
the statement of Procopius is the Oriental Monarchy, p. 295. 
scepticism of Agathias (iv. 26). . 

VOL. I X 
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Persia, but Varahran defeated them. Under Varahran Persia 
flourished. He was succeeded (440) by Isdigerd “ the clement,” 
who straightway declared war against the Empire, but circum- 
stances, on which historians are silent, led to an almost 
immediate conclusion of peace. Isdigerd was soon engaged in 
a war. with the Ephthalites, which lasted for nine years. He 
made energetic endeavours to convert Armenia to the religion 
of Zoroaster, but the Armenians were so tenacious of their 
Christianity that his efforts were expended in vain. The noble 
family of the Mamigonians was noted as singularly staunch 
in supporting the national faith. 

Perozes succeeded Isdigerd II (453), having overthrown his 
rival Hormisdas with the assistance of the Ephthalites, who 
were the inveterate enemies of the Persian kingdom, but might 
be the temporary friends of a Persian aspirant. His reign was 
occupied in quelling serious revolts, which agitated Armenia, 
and in making war on the khan of the Ephthalites, by whose 
cunning stratagem of covered ditches he was defeated and slain 
in 483. Balas (Valikhesh), perhaps his brother, followed him, 
and enjoyed a shorter but more peaceable reign, He made a 
treaty with the Huns, consenting to pay them a tribute for two 
years. He pacified Armenia by granting unreserved freedom 
of religion, and ordaining that in future it should be governed 
directly by a king and not by a deputy. Soon afterward in- 
ternal conspiracies forced him to make yet further concessions ; 
Vahan the Mamigonian was appointed governor of Armenia, 
and Christianity was fully reinstated. Balas died in 487. 

The reign of his successor Kobad (Cabades), the son of 
Perozes, is remarkable for the rise of the communistic reformer 
Mazdak.’ The first principle of this teacher was that all men 
are naturally equal. It followed that the present state of 
society is contrary to nature and unjustifiable, and thence that 
the acts which society considers to be crimes are, as merely 
tending to overthrow an unjustifiable institution, themselves 
blameless. Community of property and wives was another 
deduction that naturally followed. The remarkable thing is 
that King Kobad himself embraced and actively helped to 
promulgate these doctrines, which the Persian lords and the 


1 See Rawlinson, op. cit. 342 sqq. Tabari; Agathias, iv. 27; and Procop. 
Our authorities are Mirkhond and B. P. i, 5. 


, 
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orthodox Zoroastrians viewed with utter repugnance and con- 
tempt. Impatient of such a recreant monarch, the nobles 
immured him in the castle of Lethe, and proclaimed Zamasp 
king (498-501); while Mazdak was imprisoned, but forcibly 
released by his disciples. In the space of two or three years 
Kobad found means to escape, and with the help of the Huns 
was reinstated on the throne. In his attitude to Mazdakism 
and Zoroastrianism during his restored reign he adopted a com- 
promise ; as a king he was a fire-worshipper, as a man he was 
a follower of Mazdak. 

It was at this point that hostilities were renewed between 
Persia and New Rome. In 442 it had been agreed that the 
Roman government was to contribute a certain sum to enable 
Persia to provide for the defence of the Caucasian pass of Der- 
bend, close to the Caspian Sea, against trans-Caucasian tribes. 
Demands had been twice made of the Emperor Leo to fulfil 
the engagement, but he had refused. It is generally stated 
that Kobad pressed Anastasius for this payment; but it is 
more probable that the cause of the outbreak of the war was 
somewhat different.! For their assistance in restoring him 
to his throne the Persian king owed the Ephthalites a large 
sum of money which he had promised them, and, finding 
difficulty in raising it, he applied to Anastasius. The Emperor, 
however, had no intention of lending it to him, and his 
refusal took the form of a demand for a written acknowledg- 
ment or cautio, as he knew well that to Kobad, unfamiliar with 
‘the usages of Roman law, such a mercantile transaction would 
appear contemptible and intolerable. Kobad replied by a 
hostile demonstration in Armenia, and thus the “hundred 
years’” peace was broken, after a duration of exactly eighty 
(502 A.D.) | 

Martyropolis, Theodosiopolis, and Amida, the strong places 
of the great marchland, fell into the hands of the Sassanid 
‘monarch one after another. Martyropolis surrendered, Theo- 
dosiopolis was betrayed, and Amida, after a long and laborious 
winter siege, was surprised during a festival early in the year 
503, a Persian soldier having chanced to discover the 


1 J. Lydus attributes the war to a Theodorus Lector (ii. 52), cf. Theo- 
demand for the costs of maintaining phanes, 5996 A.M. ; and so Rose, op. 
the castle of Biraparach. Rawlinson cù. p. 33. 
follows this account, but I follow l 
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issue of a mine.’ The besiegers had been so long baffled 
that the garrison and inhabitants ultimately yielded to the 
negligence of security, and they used to mock the Persians from 
the walls. A massacre commenced, but was stayed, perhaps by 
the persuasions of a priest, and Amida was left with a garrison 
of 1000 men. Thus in the course of a year the three most 
important frontier fastnesses of the Romans had been lost— 
Amida in Mesopotamia, Martyropolis and Theodosiopolis on 
the borders of Armenia. 

Anastasius arrayed an army of 15,000 men to take the 
field, but, still influenced by the traditions of the Isaurian war- 
fare, which had been waged some years before, he committed 
the grave mistake of dividing the command among several 
generals. First among these must be named Areobindus, the 
great-grandson of Aspar (on the mother’s side) and husband of 
the daughter of the Emperor Olybrius; he was a man who 
seems to have loved dancing and flute-playing better than the 
serious things of life, and he exhibited slowness and slackness 
in his conduct of the war. Hypatius, a nephew of Anastasius, 
also received a general's commission, a post which his military 
inexperience did not deserve. Other commanders of less im- 
portance but more ability or energy were Justin, who after- 
wards became Emperor; Patriciolus, the father of Vitalian ; 
Romanus.” 

The campaign of 503 opened with a success for the com- 
bined divisions of Areobindus and Romanus in the neighbour- 
hood of Nisibis; but the enemy soon mustered a stronger army 
and forced Areobindus from the position which he had occupied 
at Constantina in Arzanene. The jealousy of Hypatius induced 
him to keep back the assistance which the most moderate 
standard of duty and patriotism required him to send to Areo- 
bindus, and the latter, left unsupported, had almost decided to 
return to Constantinople. In the meantime, while the Roman 
generals were quarrelling, the Persians occupied Nisibis, and 
soon afterwards fell unexpectedly upon the troops of Hypatius 


1 Eustathius of Epiphania wrote a 
special work on this siege of Amida 
(Evagr. iii. 37), and it is described in 
the Syriac ecclesiastical history of 
Zacharias of Mitylene, edited by Land. 
The chapters relating to Amida were 
published, with a Latin translation, in 


Mai’s Script. Vet. Collect. vol. x. (1838), 
which I have consulted. A curious 
wine, in the form of a powder, was 
found in Amida, but the secret of its 
production was lost (p. 370). 


2 Phylarch of Euphratesia. 
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and Patricius (a Phrygian commander) and destroyed a large 
number of their men. 

At this juncture an event happened which changed the tide 
of fortune, but from which the Romans, had they been led by 
one able general, might have drawn far greater profit. The 
Huns invaded Persia, and numerous forces were demanded in 
the north-east of the kingdom; Kobad therefore desired to 
make peace. But he thought he could have peace and war 
simultaneously, and while he treated he devastated. Areo- 
bindus, however, defeated him near Edessa, and then he with- 
drew. The campaigns of 504 were advantageous to the 
Empire. Hypatius had been recalled, and a valiant Illyrian 
named Celer, the master of offices, was appointed as a new 
general. He invaded and devastated Arzanene, and his achieve- 
ments were followed by successes which the other generals 
gained elsewhere. Nisibis was wellnigh recovered, and Amida 
was blockaded. The Roman siege, like the Persian siege two 
years before, lasted throughout the winter (504-505), and the 
garrison finally consented to surrender, but on very favourable 
terms. This advantage was followed by the conclusion of a 
peace for seven years, by which Amida was left in possession 
of the Romans, who, however, on the whole had lost, while the 
Persians on the whole had gained, by this three years’ war. 

Some years later, probably in 507,! Anastasius converted 
the little village of Daras in Mesopotamia into a splendid forti- 
fied town, provided richly with churches, corn magazines, and 
cisterns, and boasting two public baths. He named it after 
himself, Anastasiopolis, and it was henceforward one of the 
ceutres of frontier warfare. Kobad protested against the work, 
but, hampered as he was by hostile neighbours in the north- 
east, he was ready to yield to the diplomacy and accept the 
bribes of Anastasius, who at the same time strengthened the 
city of Theodosiopolis on the Armenian borders. 


1 Theoph. 6000 a.m. See Zacharias statio, (2) to be an armorum oficina, 
of Mitylene, cap. xi. de urbe Dara (3) to be regionis Arabicae praesidium 
condita. The objects of its foundation adversus Persas latrones atque Ismael- 
were (1) to be exercitui perfugium et itas. 


CHAPTER VIII 
GREEK LITERATURE .OF THE FIFTH CENTURY 


AN able critic of the first or second century A.D. describes a dis- 
cussion which he had with a literary friend as to the causes of 
the decline of Greek letters ; why, they asked, are literary works 
of supreme excellence, works in the grand style, no longer pro- 
duced. His friend. attributed it to the Empire of Rome, which 
kept the spirits of men in bondage ; he considered that grandeur 
of thought, and consequently grandeur of style, were largely 
conditioned by political freedom. The critic himself, on the 
other hand, was inclined to defend the “ peace of the world” 
against this impeachment, and to attribute the decadence of 
‘letters and the lack of inspiration to the decline of human 
character, to the growing love of money, the growing love of 
luxury, and, above all, the growing feeling of indifference 
(pgbvuia). 

A modern critic, accustomed to take account of the re- 
ciprocal influences of character on environment and of environ- 
ment on character, would reconcile the disputants by observing 
that the discrepant opinions were only superficially discordant, 
and that each gave one aspect of the truth. 

Now, while the decadence, so plain in the time of Longinus, 
could with little justice be called an effect of the Roman 
Empire, no better could the still lowlier condition which liter- 
ature reached in the fourth and fifth centuries be called an 
effect of Christianity. But at the same time, just as the spirit 
of the Roman sway—the chill of imperial Rome—was a most 
favourable atmosphere for the rapid decay that had set in, just 


1 The author of the treatise wep! SYous, supposed to be Longinus. 
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as it exercised a freezing influence on the wells of inspiration, 
so also the spirit of early Christianity was a most favourable 
atmosphere for the stifling of humane literature; and as christian 
theology became current, and christian ideas penetrated the 
minds of men, little breathing space was left for the faint life of 
that humane literature which had already travelled so far from 
its former heights. It continued to support in nooks and by- 
ways a flickering artificial existence; but the gods of Greece 
had gone into exile, and inspiration had departed with them. 

Although Christianity looked upon pagan literature as full 
of demonic snares, just as she looked upon the heathen gods as 
demons, she did not disdain to learn the tricks and ornaments 
of pagan rhetoric, she did not hesitate to plume her arrow with 
the eagle’s feather. Chrysostom, as a christian priest, could 
not forget what he had learned in his youth from Libanius ; 
Salvian’s treatise On the Government of God exhibits careful 
attention to the effects of rhetorical style. It was not till the 
sixth century that culture had declined so much that Gregory, 
the bishop of Rome, could warn his clergy against superfluous 
concern for grammar. Augustine, in his Confessions, only went 
so far as to marvel that men care to peruse the rules of grammar 
and not to obey the divine precepts, Both Augustine and 
Jerome were rhetoricians and stylists, Prudentius wrote chris- 
tian hymns in Horatian metres, Licentius even spoke of Christ 
as “our Apollo.” Just in the same way pagan art influenced 
christian art, notwithstanding all christian zeal against it. The 
habitations of the Greek gods were imitated in the christian 
churches. Theodosius, who permitted the destruction of temples, 
who abolished the Olympic games, permitted his victories to 
be represented as the labours of Hercules. Representations 
taken from pagan mythology were constantly used in allegorical 
sense on christian tombs. : 

It should be borne in mind that while zeal for the house 
of God exhibited itself prominently as zeal against the houses 
of the gods, those divinities had still a corner in men’s hearts, 
the charm of paganism still lingered. For, once paganism had 
lost all power, the works of the ancients lost also their danger- 
ous qualities, and then they were neglected. But in the fifth 
` century the Christians themselves felt the glamour of antique 
perfection. We see Jerome shrinking in fear from kis love 
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of Cicero, we see Augustine shrinking in fear from his love 
of Virgil. The classics were, for many of the early saints, 
like beautiful horrors, possessing a double potency, to attract 
and to repel. Augustine calls Homer dulcissime vanus; and 
even Orosius confessed of his great contemporary Claudian that 
though he was a “most pervicacious pagan ” he was an excellent 
poet. The children of light felt that they could not approach 
the children of this world in the finite perfections of genius. 
“ Infelix simulacrum atque ipsius umbra Creusae ”—no Chris- 
tian of his day could approach that, and Augustine knew it. 

In western Europe, among the Latin-speaking Romans, 
paganism held out longest, and offered most resistance to the 
new faith, and at the same time it is among Latin divines that 
we find the strongest abhorrence of pagan literature. On the 
other hand, in eastern Europe, where Christianity had spread 
rapidly, among Greek-speaking Romans, paganism clung less 
obstinately to life, and the feeling in regard to pagan literature 
was more moderate and indulgent, —less saintly, we might say, 
and more rational. This difference of feeling may be considered 
as in some degree the beginning of that difference of culture 
which distinguished the East from the West in later centuries, 
when in the West indifference to letters prevailed, while in the 
East learning and the study of ancient writers never fell into 
disuse. 

It may be wondered why no works of great literary value 
were produced in the fourth and fifth centuries under the 
inspiration of the great christian idea which was changing the 
face of the world. Perhaps some one will contest the state- 
ment, and cite St. Augustine’s City of God. But that work is 
not a work of great literary value ; it is a work of great religious 
and theological value. The idea itself—the idea of the city of 
God in the world and not of the world—has, potentially at 
least, literary value, but the work itself possesses very little. 
The incomparably less important work of Sir Thomas More 
on an imaginary state has more worth in this respect than 
the City of God. Other christian works of the time, remark- 
able in many respects, deserve this criticism in a higher 
degree, for example Salvian’s book On the Government of 
God. We go to Chrysostom or Cyril for history or doctrine, 
but no one would go to either for general ideas. 
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The fact is'that there was a very small stock of new ideas 
current at the time, and there was no literary instinct. It may 
seem perverse to say that there was a small stock of new ideas 
in the face of the fact that the general view of the world 
was so thoroughly transformed. But the theories current were 
of a homogeneous kind; they were imbued with that theo- 
logical tinge which renders thought unfruitful and unfits it 
for literary handling. The new spirit tended to stereotype 
itself in technical theology, and also to express itself in a par- 
ticular phraseology; and thus the thoughts of the time lost their 
elasticity and their freedom in the bonds of dogma. Men’s 
minds wandered through eternity, but they wandered on a 
beaten highroad. That is partly the reason why the writings 
of the stoic philosophers have much more literary flavour than 
the writings of christian theologians, although Stoicism was so 
much less effective than Christianity. On the speculations of 
the Stoics no trammels were imposed from without; the Stoics 
had no church, no ccumenical councils, no popes. And that 
too is partly the reason why the New Testament writers were 
far more fertile in original ideas, expressed with effect, than 
doctors of the Church in subsequent ages. 

To note the want of literary instinct is merely to note the 
other side of the same fact—the subjective side of it. Literary 
instinct implies a certain elasticity and freedom of mind, be- 
cause it implies the faculty of selection; it is not easily com- 
patible with formalism or with dogma. The christian divines had 
not this sort of elasticity, and they would not have cared to have 
it; just as they had not originality, and would not have cared to 
have it. That freedom of mind on which a doctrine or creed 
sits lightly would have seemed licence to those who delighted in 
thraldom to a formulated system, just as originality would have 
seemed undesirable, or at least unnecessary, to those who con- 
sidered that all things needful had been revealed. The want of 
literary taste among christian divines may be illustrated by the 
case of Jerome, who did not care for and could not feel any 
charm in the style of the old Hebrew scriptures, in spite of the 
prepossession for them that his beliefs would naturally produce.' 


1 In this Jerome may be contrasted Jerome’s knowledge of Hebrew is said 
with the old pagan Longinus, who quotes to have been defective. He boasted of 
with admiration the opening verses of being “ trilinguis.” 

Genesis as an example of the sublime. 
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The same want of taste is displayed in his frigid and degrading 
comparison of the love of Christ to the love of woman, a com- 
parison which is characteristic enough of the man and of the 
time. 

It cannot be denied that there were pagans of some 
literary ability in the fourth century. Historians of , literature 
deal very hardly with Ammianus Marcellinus, a Greek writing 
in Latin; yet do we not feel that there is a unique literary 
quality in his curious style, as though the perfume of the 
fourth century had passed into his pages? And of Greek 
writers Julian had considerable literary talent. Zhe Misopoyon, 
which deserves attention as an attempt to express the most 
scathing satire with ironical urbanity, and The Banquet of the 
Emperors, are works that one reads without feeling an inclina- 
tion to skip a line. He allows his own cultured personality 
to penetrate his writings in a way that no divine could do, and 
his writings therefore have a human interest. 

But Julian and Libanius and Themistius had no successors. 
The only essayist of the fifth century who deserves to be men- 
tioned was Synesius, the bishop of Cyrene.’ He was the pupil 
and friend of the unfortunate Hypatia; he was superficially 
imbued with philosophy; he appears for a moment on the 
stage of public affairs; he was fond of literary composition ; 
he used to indulge in the pleasures of the chase in the 
vicinity of Cyrene. All these details remind us of Xenophon, 
who had the same stamp of respectability, a man fond of 
philosophy, not a philosopher. And we might add that 
as Xenophon represents the type of transition from the 
Athenian of the fourth century to the cosmopolitan of the age 
of Alexander and his successors, so Synesius, dividing his 
worship between Plato and Christ, is the type of the transi- 
tion from the pagan to the christian gentleman. If he had 
been brought up in the atmosphere of Constantinople he would 
not have been a Platonist, he would have been an-unexcep- 
tionably orthodox Christian; if he had been brought up in the 
atmosphere of Athens he would have been a thorough-going 
pagan and refused to bow the knee to Baal; but brought up 


1 The standard work on Synesinus Dictionary of . Christian Biography 
is the monograph of R. Volkmann, (ed. Wace), by the late Mr. Halcomb, 
‘*Synesius von Greene There is an in which English translations of some 
colaborate article ‘‘Synesius” in the of Synesius’ verses will be found. 
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as he was in the atmosphere of Alexandria, which was at this 
time divided between pagan philosophy and Christianity, his 
pliable nature adapted itself to both influences and he became 
a platonic bishop. His works consist of rhetorical composi- 
tions, political essays and letters, which possess considerable 
interest. When he stayed at Constantinople he mixed in a 
circle of literary mediocrities, who enjoyed ephemeral notoriety, 
and he is himself a typical member of such a society. 

Perhaps the most interesting ahd attractive feature in 
Synesius is his love of the pure intellect and his supreme dis- 
dain for mere ethical virtue. In this, although a christian 
bishop, he was more unchristian than the heathen Neoplatonists; 
in this too he was more platonic than they. Plato did not 
set store by what we call “goodness”; he almost disdained the 
demotic virtues. It is curious to see the aristocratic spirit of 
the pure intellect in the fifth century A.D., and it is only to be 
regretted that Synesius was not a stronger man. 

Far the most important pagan Greek writer of the fifth 
century was the philosopher Proclus, of whose system I have 
already spoken. I have dwelt on the dearth of ideas of literary 
value in that age. Now Proclus has the credit of having 
expressed a thought that was well worth expressing in a form 
that deserves to be remembered—in a form that possesses 
literary value. He said that the true philosopher would never 
consent to confine himself to any one set of religious ideas ; 
“a philosopher,” he said, “ is the hierophant of the whole world.” 
Perhaps that is one of the few remarks made in the fifth cen- 
tury that deserves to be remembered in the words in which it 
was originally expressed. It contains moreover a thought which 
had long been in the air and had constantly inspired others 
than philosophers ; it idealises in the form of a philosophical 
maxim that cosmopolitan eclecticism which was practised by 
such different persons as Alexander Severus and Constantine. 
Both a great philosopher like Proclus and a great statesman 
like Constantine can feel themselves above the world and the 
things, including the religions, that are therein; the eclecticism 
of Alexander Severus was merely that of a serious dilettante. 

The poetical remains of Proclus are a few hymns, con- 
ceived in the same style as the famous hymn of Cleanthes to 
Zeus, and exhibiting the influence of the mystical Orphic 
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poems. The gods are addressed as mythical beings; their 
attributes have second imports; and the reader feels that he 
does not possess the key to a chamber of theosophic signifi- 
cances. But they are not lifeless like formulated chants of 
a sorcerer or a vulgar theosophist ; there is in them perceptible 
the breath of an “immortal longing,” the same longing that 
was felt by Plato and by Plotinus. Proclus was ever pressing 
to the “way sublime,” mpòs úyupópnrov àrtapróv, and he 
prays to the sun, to Athene, to the Muses for pure light, the 
kindly light that leads upwards (dws avaydyov), the means 
of attaining thereto being the study of books that awaken 
the soul. 

Athens, where Proclus studied and afterwards lectured, 
had preserved its fame as a university town since the days 
of Cicero, though it had not any political importance. It 
was the headquarters of the pagans, the “Hellenes,” who, 
suffered by the christian Emperors to live quiet lives in 
unobtrusive retirement, still practised secretly the old custom- 
ary sacrifices, still worshipped Athene, Artemis, and Askle- 
pios. They formed here a small cultured society, on which 
the “urbane” society of the residence might look down as 
provincial, and which the Christians held in abhorrence as pro- 
fane. At the same time Athens was regarded with a peculiar 
respect; it was fashionable to go thither, and it was con- 
sidered by some a mark of inferiority, almost of philistinism, not 
to have visited it. 

The storm of the Visigoths of Alaric, which laid in ruins the 
temple of Eleusis, passed by the city of the philosophers without 
harming it rauch. But after the foundation of the univer- 
sity in Constantinople Athens gradually declined; it seemed 
as if the departure of Athenais had led to a cessation of the 
patronage of the goddess whose name she bore. Even when 
Synesius visited Athens (about 416 a.D.) he was not favourably 
impressed with it*; in the description of his visit he does not 
say a word of the beauties of the place, the works of art or 

1 The expression in regard to the réyv xwplwy dvduara. ‘‘In our time,” 
natural state of men’s earth-bound he goes on to say, eth nourishes 
souls, bAorpageoon wept kAnpoiot avei- the seeds of wisdom which she received 
gat, is worthy of notice. from Hypatia; but Athens—long 

2 Synesius, ed. Migne, p. 1524 (Zp. ago she was a home of philosophers, 


CXXXV. to his brother), ws ovdév €xovoww now she is worshipped only by bec- 
al viv 'AOjvac cepvdy AAN Ñ rà kàewà keepers.” 
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the flavour of antiquity. Desolateness and dilapidation over- 
whelmed for him all other impressions. 

But while Athens was the home of the most profound 
philosophers, Alexandria was the centre of the widest culture, 
just as was the case in the days of Alexander’s successors, 
when Stoics and Epicureans taught at Athens, while the schools 
of poetry and learning flourished in the great capital where 
they came into contact with the general movement of the 
world. In the fourth and fifth centuries all the Greek poets 
of any distinction wrote at Alexandria, and most of them 
were born in Egypt; there too pagan philosophy and christian 
theology lived side by side. 

We are told by Damascius, a pupil of Isidorus, that his 
master was superior to Hypatia not only as a man to a woman, 
but as a philosopher to a mathematician. This remark gives 
us an insight into the character of Hypatia’s philosophy. In 
contrast with those mystical and misty speculators, Iamblichus 
and the “ Egyptian writer on Mysteries,” she laid stress on philo- 
sophical method, divisions, and definitions, as recommended by 
Plato, and followed rather the intellectual than the mystical side 
of Neoplatonism. The germs of both developments, the in- 
tellectual and the super-intellectual, were contained in the 
philosophy of Plotinus. The sober and rational character of 
this lady’s metaphysics may also be deduced from the teaching 
of her pupil Hierocles, who succeeded her after her death in 
415.) She was not only a philosopher and a mathematician ; 
she also studied physics, a science which was then generally 
combined with mathematics. * Her pupil Synesius mentions 
that he had constructed an astrolabe with the assistance of 
his “ respected ” instructress,? and in another place he asks her 
to superintend the construction of a hydroscope.® 


There was one remarkable poet in the fifth century, and 
only one, who had a sufficiently original manner to found 
a school of inferior imitators. This was Nonnus of Pano- 
polis. It is particularly interesting to note that having been 


1 This is well brought out by W. A. ner of Hypatia’s death (already de- 


Meyer in his tract on Hypatia. scribed) that secured her a place among 
3 xpds Tlacdviov Uxép To? Swpov dorpo- the stars, as it gave her name a romantic 
AaBlov Abyos. Migne, LX. p. 1584. interest. 


3 Ep. xv. It was perhaps the man- 
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a pagan in his youth, when he wrote his Dionysiaca, he became 
a Christian in later years, and composed a paraphrase of St. 
John’s Gospel in hexameter verse. He thus presents a 
parallel in Greek literature to Sidonius Apollinaris or Paulinus 
of Burdigala. | 

It is easy to say that: Nonnus is artificial, that his long 
poem in forty-eight books lacks unity, and that he falls into 
prolix digressive descriptions. It is only in the ninth book 
that he begins the proper subject of his poem.’ But living, 
as he did, in a self-conscious age, how could he be other 
than artificial? To aim at simplicity when simplicity is not 
in the air is an affectation which can hardly fail to produce 
the ridiculous. Recognising that he is always artificial and 
often tedious, we nevertheless feel in reading his verses that 
he had a really poetical mind, that he 


“ran beside the naked swift-footed 
And bound his forehead with Proserpine’s hair.” 


There are few pages on which we do not find some thought or 
phrase that pleases, if it is nothing more than the picture of 
Ganymede raising aloft a goblet in his scratched hand.2 We 
may quote two of the opening lines as a fair example of the 
general style, which Callimachus did not excel— 


afare pot vapOnxa, tTidfare KvuBara, Mosa, 
kat wTaddpy ddte Oipaov dedopévov Acovivov. 


The twelfth book is one of the best. Hôrô wanders in search 
of the dead Ampelos, and having learned the symbols of 
prophecy from Hyperion, finds wherever she goes prophecies in 
writing relating to the death and resurrection of the youth. 
This introduction of writing into mythological history is char- 
acteristic.’ The effect produced on nature by the death of 
Ampelos is very charmingly portrayed, and the description of 


1 The first eight books are occupied PolBy Zevs éxdvevoevy Exew pavrddea 


with the mythical history of the Cad- dd ny 

mean house of Dionysus’ mother Semele. kal p6da dowlocovra foddxpot Kumpo- 

The most recent edition is that of A. yeveln, 

Koechly, 1858. yAaixov 'AOnvaly yAauxwwidt Oadddv 
2 ypanth xepl Kuweddov deprdge éXalns, 

Tavuundns (xii. 40). kal ordxvas Anunrpt kal hueplõas Aror- 
3 In one place she finds these words vow. 

(which I quote in illustration of Nonnus’ Toa èv dy ypadldecat gidetcos ESpaxe 

style, as to the general classical reader Koupn. 


he is a poet completely unknown)— 
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Pactolus restraining the flow of his water, wan with grief, 
and having the aspect of a dejected man, deserves to be noted 
for its subjectivity. Even when he wrote the Dionysiaca, in 
his pagan youth, Nonnus could not escape from the atmosphere 
of Christianity. A line, for example, like this, 


Baxyxos advaf Sdxpuce, Bpotwv iva Sdxpva Atop, 
Lord Bacchus wept, that mortals might not weep, 


could hardly have been written before the air was permeated 
with christian sentiment. But while a trait of this kind occa- 
sionally appears, the note of the poem is untrammelled fancy, 
and thus it has some points in common with the romantic poetry 
of the nineteenth century. The learning displayed in the com- 
position is prodigious, yet Nonnus wields his lore lightly, and 
he is as far from the obscure dulness of Lycophron as day from 
night. 

The poets whose influence chiefly affected his style seem to 
have been Homer and Euripides, the latter of whom was far 
more read under the Roman Empire than his great elder com- 
peers, because he had a premature tincture of that profound 
individualism and subjectivity which began to penetrate life 
in the fourth century B.c. Both Homer and Euripides were 
favourites with Christians of culture, as may be gathered from 
the fashion of writing Homero-centra on christian subjects, and 
from the Christus Paticns an extant Greek drama which has 
been attributed to Gregory of Nazianzus, and which is practi- 
cally a cento of Euripidean verses. Whether Gregory was the 
author or not, it is probably a product of this age, and it pos- 
sesses some interest as a specimen of a class of dramas to 
which the medieval mystery plays partly owe their origin. 

The paraphrase of St. John’s Gospel which Nonnus wrote 
when he embraced Christianity is a curious composition, far 
superior to the ordinary christian poem.” We cannot read 


1 The Xporés Idoxwv forms the first 
volume of Ellissen’s Analekten. 

3 It has been recently edited by A. 
Scheindler. It is so little known that 
a specimen may be interesting. ‘‘The 
wind bloweth where it listeth,” etc., is 
thus rendered— 

wvetua wadwwilynror dbniry Til watup 
olde wepirveleey GOL Bovrerar dayxit- 
pari de 


guns heplys Oeodiwéa BbuBov dxovers 

oðacı» vperépors mepopmuévov. . ddA 
afya 

ov dwwacar Breddpas méhev Epyerac À 
wéoe Palver. 

olrw xavrds Epu trumwos dvdpos x wupds 
vypob 

wvevpare TiKropévoto kal où orpopddcyyt 
xovins. 
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a line without seeing that it is the work of an adept, and 
although the simplicity of the original is lost, a very read- 
able poem, with many interesting touches, is produced. “I 
am the vine, ye are the branches,” is rendered thus— 

dpredos avdjecoa wédw kal oudtvyes duets 

kAjpata puvievta copy BeBprOdta kapro. 
It was really in its way a triumphant achievement, implying 
no ordinary poetical skill and command of language, to trans- 
late a christian gospel into hexameters that have always a 
pleasing flow, and into words which, however they expand the 
original, never offend the taste. 

We need not say much of the versifiers who imitated 
Nonnus and formed an Egyptian school of poetry. Tryphio- 
dorus’ Capture of Ilion and Koluthos’ Rape of Helen’ may still 
be read, but they possess little interest. The Hero and 
Leander of Musaeus, who probably lived about 500 or a little 
later, has obtained a reputation which it hardly deserves. It has 
the merit of brevity and the merit of possessing unity, two ad- 
vantages which Nonnus lacks, but in all other respects it seems 
to me inferior. Pamprepius of Panopolis, the friend of Illus, 
was a poet as well as philosopher, but we have no means of 
knowing whether he can in any sense be ranked as one of the 
school of Nonnus.2 The Athenian Empress Eudocia did not 
write secular poetry, or if she did no fragment has survived. 
The most striking of her compositions that remain is the versifi- 
cation of the legend of Cyprian and Justina, which has been 
mentioned in a preceding chapter. 


One species of literature, which had sprung up when the 
Greek spirit was already declining, reached its best bloom at 
this period, the romance.® Between the world of the new 

1 Koluthos flourished under Ana- 


stasius. 

2 Other verse-writers of the fifth cen- 
tury were Cyrus, the prefect of Con- 
stantinople, some of whose epigrams 
are extant; ‘Troilus, who wrote an 
account of the revolt of Gainas; Clau- 
dian, who wrote a gigantomachy, and 
metrical histories of towns—not to bo 
confounded with the great Latin poet 
Claudian, who was a native of Alex- 
andria, and also wrote a gigantomachy, 
of which a fragment is extant ; Christ- 


odorus (flourished in the reign of Ana- 
stasius) wrote a description of the statues 
in the gymnasium of Constantinople. 
Both Christodorus and Panolbius 
wrote Jsaurica. 


3 Several books have been written on 
the Greek romance: Nicolai, Ueber 
Entstehung und Wesen des gr. Romans, 
1867; Chassang, Histoire du roman 
dans Vantiquité, 1862; and more re- 
cently and fully, E. Rhode, Der griech. 
Roman und seine Vorlaufer, 1876. 
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Greek comedy and Roman fabulae palliatae,—full of amorous 
gallants, lost maidens, angry fathers, and smart slaves moving 
in an atmosphere of loose morality—and the world of Boc- 
caccio’s Decamerone and Shakespeare’s comedies—a gay Italian 
world, equally frivolous but more refined, in which the lights 
and shades of morality are not unattended to,—there are two 
intermediate worlds. The first is that of Longus and Helio- 
dorus and the story-writers of the fourth and fifth centuries ; 
the second is that of Floire and Blanceflor, Imberius and 
Margarona, and the other romances which circulated first in 
the countrics of the Mediterranean and thence found their 
way to northern Europe in the later Middle Ages. The out- 
ward influences that partly determined the evolution of the 
former were the opening up of eastern lands by Alexander 
the Great, the spirit of adventure that then set in, and 
the cosmopolitan life of Alexandria and Antioch; while the 
evolution of the latter was affected in somewhat the same way 
by the Saracen element that had penetrated southern Europe. 
The romance-world of the fifth century is also one of amorous 
gallants, of barbarous brigands and cruel pirates, of lovers dis- 
parted, of children lost in infancy, reared by shepherds and 
recognised by tokens, of faithful servants; but while it is marked 
by an unlifelike refinement and an absence of that naked dissolute- 
ness which was a feature of ancient comedy, it has characteristics 
of Greek life, fibres connecting it with the antique intuitions, 
and these separate it not only from Boccaccio but from the cycle 
of medieval tales that was formed a few centuries later. Itisa 
world in the air, which with the help of oriental material was 
built on the ruins of Greek life, partly to replace it, and which 
sought in foreign adventure the interest that city life no longer 
afforded. And we can detect, behind the artificial form, the 
sentiment of pagans, who, feeling in the christianised Empire 
that “ not here, O Apollo, are haunts meet for thee,” sought to 
revive their weary spirits on a Helicon of fancy, as Theocritus 
had sought in the sphere of his Sicilian idylls to escape from 
the close and stifling air of Alexandrian reality. It may be 
said that the romance succeeded the old drama and fulfilled 
in some respects the same functions, just as in modern times 
the novel-writer may be considered to have taken the torch 
from the composer of plays. In these romances love and 
VOL. I Y 
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adventure were interwoven; the spirit of adventure and travel 
in strange lands having come in with Alexander the Great, 
around whose name wonderful legends had soon entwined 
themselves, while fictitious love-stories may be traced back to 
Callimachus, perhaps even to Stesichorus. 

Unfortunately we know nothing or little of the authors of 
three remarkable romances that were written at this period. 
Longus, the author of Daphnis and Chloe, is a mere name, and 
even the name is doubtful; Achilles Tatius, who wrote Lewcippe 
and Cleitophon, is little better; of Heliodorus, whose Ethiopica 
became famous, we know only that he was a bishop. 

All these stories have great similarity ; we could easily 
believe that they were written by the same person. A diligent 
concern for elegance of style, for the choice of phrases and the 
order of words, characterises them all; and quotations, or 
echoes, sometimes graceful, of old classical writers abound. An 
unfailing feature is the love of elaborate description of scenes 
of nature, in which, however, there is no feeling for nature in 
the modern sense. It is a purely sensual love of nature—the 
soft grass (rod pad@axn) and the clear springs and the cool 
caves of the nymphs,—just as in that idyllic passage at the be- 
ginning of Plato’s Phaedrus, the great charm of the spot is that 
the grassy sward is so inclined that Socrates and his friend can 
comfortably lie down. Nature is a picture-frame for lovers ; 
“the spot,” says Achilles Tatius of an agreeable place, “ is 
pleasant in every way, and suitable for romances of love,” 
Flowers and fruit have an erotic import. The association of 
flowers, especially roses, with love and young maidens is natural 
and ancient; we find it in the fragments of Sappho. Flower- 
names are often chosen for heroines, Antheia, for example, and 
Rodane’; the song in praise of the rose that was sung by the 
maiden Leucippe deserves special mention? ; and if there was 


1 So Florizel, Floire, Blanceflor, in 
medieval romances. 

2 Choricius of Gaza, who lived in 
the time of Anastasius, wrote a short 
essay (ueAdrn) ‘* On the Rose,” which is 
extant (Mai, Spicil. Rom. v. 410). 
As Aphrodite sought for Adonis she 
came on a white rose; the thorn bled 
her naked foot, and her blood made 
the rose red. He also wrote an ‘‘ Oc- 
casional Essay ” on roses in spring (No. 


8 apud Mai), wherein he describes him- 
self taking a walk outside the city in 
early spring. Wandering among groves 
he bethought himself of Socrates (as 
described in the /’acdrus) on the banks 
of the Ilissus bathing his feet in its 
cool waters: xal éwl wba ril padrOaxy 
karaxAlverat xal Wuxdte. On such 
scenes these writers loved to dwell. 
Another essay of Choricius is on a 
horologium. 
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not a “ Language of Fruit,” love at least could be declared by 
the gift of an apple. 

In the same way the descriptions of the persons of youths 
and maidens are long and minute; and we have a conscious- 
ness throughout that the writers are thinking of their diction 
more than of their matter. They have not the art of conceal- 
ing their art. 

The best of these romances and the most popular in recent 
times is that of Daphnis and Chloe, a shepherd and shepherdess 
of Mytilene, each a child of noble parents, exposed in infancy 
and found by shepherds." The chief motive of the story turns . 
on the innocence of the boy and girl, who fall in love and are 
ignorant of their own desires.” There is an idyllic realism in the 
description of Daphnis’ initiation that reminds us of a certain 
idyll of Theocritus, but it is not bolder than the narrative of 
Alcibiades in Plato’s Banquet. The maidenhood of Chloe is 
stainless until her marriage, and it is worthy of remark that 
in all these romances the chastity of women is considered to 
have a sort of preternatural value, and heroines pass through 
the most dangerous situations unharmed. This idea is one 
of the symptoms of a new spirit in the world, and contrasts 
with the old Greek feelings on the subject, which were not 
romantic. As an element that entered into the spirit of 
chivalry and thence into the notions of modern society the 
appearance of the new idea deserves special notice.® In 
the sixth century we shall see it in operation on the 
occasion of the capture of Rome by Totila, the king of the 
Ostrogoths. 

Daphnis and Chloe has perhaps more peculiarities than 
any of the other romances; the idyllic life of Mytilene, 
an island which, like Sicily, corresponded to the Arcadia of 
the Renaissance, invests it with a unique atmosphere. The 
far longer novel of Heliodorus, the EHthiopica, is more typical 
of the genus, and has had a greater effect on the development 
of romance-writing. The magic gem Pantarbe, the conceal- 

1 e Longus a cru, comme l'auteur de 


Floire et Blanceflor, légitimer encore 
leur affection a les ressemblances 


called the Paul e Virginie of anti- 


uity. 
3 See Mahaffy, Greek Life and 


matérielles de leur destinée ” (M. de 
Meéril, Introduction to Floire et Blance- 


foor, p. cil.) 
2 Daphnis and Chloe has been often 


Thought, p. 240. The author informs 
me that he now regards this new idea 
as an importation from the East to 
Alexandria in tho days of the Diadochi. 
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ment in tombs, and fancied death, all the wild and varied 
adventures by sea and land, formed a large repertory from 
which subsequent writers borrowed motives and incidents. 

Descriptions of pictures and works of art, resembling the 
descriptions of Philostratus, are constantly introduced by 
these writers, and have often considerable merit, reminding us 
of word-pictures by Gautier. The romance of Achilles Tatius, 
Cleitophon and Leucippe, opens with a minute account of a 
picture of the rape of Europa. Love, as a little boy, is lead- 
ing the bull in the midst of a landscape in which such details 
as a peasant stooping over a ditch at his work are portrayed. 
And in another part of the same story a picture of the 
rape of Philomela by Tereus is graphically described. The 
accounts which the same writer gives of the crocodile and 
the hippopotamus remind us of Herodotus, and had at that 
time a sensational value. The stage sword, that shut up like 
a telescope and proved the safety of Leucippe, is worthy of a 
modern “ dreadful.” 

The story of Abrocomas and Anthea is the story of the 
adventures and misfortunes of a pair of married lovers. The 
name of the author is Xenophon of Ephesus, but it occurs 
to one that Xenophon may be a pseudonym, and that the 
author may have adapted the names of his hero and heroine, 
Antheia and Abrocomas, from Pantheia and Abradates, of 
whom a touching story is told in the Cyropaedeia of Xenophon 
the Athenian. | 


History and romance stand in a relation of kinship to one 
another. We may say that they have a common mother, 
mythology, and this common origin seems to cause a certain 
association between them in later times; we have the 
romantic history of Herodotus, and we have the historical 
romance of pseudo-Callisthenes. Moreover, in the history and. 
fiction of a period we generally see common characteristics. The 
affected artificiality of style which we tolerate in the rhetoric of 
Libanius, which attracts us in the romance of Achilles Tatius, 
repels us a little in the history of Eunapius; yet we cannot say 
that the style of historians was inordinately affected and far- 
fetched until Theophylactus wrote on the reign of Maurice. The 
love of travel, adventure, and things outlandish, which had de- 
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veloped since the days of Alexander, is reflected in the histories 
of the fifth and sixth centuries as well as in the fiction. 
Priscus gives us an account of his personal experiences in Hun- 
land, Nonnosus describes his adventures among the Ethiopians, 
and Cosmas relates his visit to the Indian Ocean. 

The secular Greek historians’ of the fifth century were 
chiefly pagans. Olympiodorus, Eunapius, and Priscus flourished 
in the first half of the century, Malchus, Candidus, and Zosimus 
in the second half. Of these, only Candidus was an indisput- 
ably orthodox Christian ; Eunapius and Zosimus were militant 
pagans; Olympiodorus and Priscus were quiescent pagans ; 
Malchus seems to have been neither for God nor for God’s 
enemies. 

Eunapius of Sardis? wrote two books, of which only frag- 
ments have survived. One was a history of the Roman 
Empire from Claudius Gothicus (270 A.D., the point at which 
Dexippus’ history ended) to the tenth year of Arcadius 
(404); the other was a collection of lives of philosophers and 
sophists. His style bears the impress of a training in rhetoric, 
which did not teach him taste, though a good critic thought 
he wrote prettily 3; he talks of a “rivery tear” (aotapades 
Sdxpvov). His spirit is that of an ardent pagan into whose 
soul the iron has entered, one to whom the new order of things 
seems “a world without any order,” an ecumenical mistake. 
Like all ardent pagans of the time he lavishes the most touch- 
ing hero-worship upon the Emperor Julian (the last who com- 
bined the true belief with the power to enforce it), and crowns 
him with a halo of celestial light. “By virtue of the power of 
his nature and the greatness, not less than divine, that was in 
him, he constrained the inherent tendency that drags down- 


1 Four writers of ecclesiastical his- 
tory flourished at the beginning of the 
fifth century—Socrates, whose history 


that covered by Theodoret. These 
histories are preserved, except that of 
Philostorgius, from whose work, how- 


embraces the period from 306 to 439 ; 
Sozomen, who dedicated his history in 
439 to Theodosius II, and treats almost 
the same period, 324-415 ; Theodoret, 
a disciplo of Chrysostom, who wrote in 
the Inst years of Theodosius II, and 
beginning at the same point as So- 
zomen, carried down his narrative fif- 
teen years later; Philostorgius, who 
wrote from an Arian point of view a 
history of almost the same period as 


ever, the diligence of Photius has pre- 
served valuable excerpts. The history 
of an Arian was less likely to survive 
than those of orthodox Athanasians. 
In the following century Theodorus 
the Reader (Anagnostes) wrote a his- 
tory of the Church from Constantine to 
Justinian. 

2 Born about 347. Studied under 
Proaeresius at Athens. 

3 Photius. 
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ward, and, rising above all the waves of life, he saw heaven and 
knew the beautiful things that are in heaven, in commune with 
the bodiless beings, being himself still in the body.” The last 
pagan Emperor, the last hero of the forlorn cause, who had 
died when Eunapius was a boy of sixteen, had entered into his 
“study of imagination ” and appeared to him half a god. There 
was a further bond of attraction in their common mysticism. 
Eunapius was a thaumaturge, and had been initiated in super- 
natural mysteries. 

The christian Emperors, on the other hand, are for him im- 
personations of all that is malignant and irrational, and Euna- 
pius’ history is written from the point of view that the time is 
out of joint, and that the course of history is exactly what 
it should not have been. It is probably the first history 
ever written in Greek from this point of view.’ It was fol- 
lowed some years later by the history of Zosimus, whose work, 
as far as he completed it, has come down to us, and is one of 
our chief sources for fourth-century history. His political and 
religious opinions were the same as those of Eunapius, whose 
work was one of his main sources; but while the opposition 
of Eunapius to the new order of things was altogether inspired 
by his religious conviction, the opposition of Zosimus was 
partly affected by his experiences as an officer in the civil 
service. 

Zosimus states expressly that he looked upon Polybius as 
his master and model in the art of history. He studied 
his style with diligence, as Demosthenes studied Thucydides, 
and he adopted, or adapted from him, rules of hiatus to which 
he makes the structure of his sentences ‘conform. And 
Zosimus too, like his master, wrote a history dominated by a 
pervading idea, but an idea exactly the reverse of the idea of 
Polybius. Polybius’ history was written to prove the right of 
Roman conquest and the merits of Roman conquerors; Zosi- 
mus’ history was written to show the umnright of christian 


1 Eunapius has a lordly contempt 
for dates (for which Dexippus was very 
careful and troubled) ; fic relegates 
them to the stewards of rich house- 
holds as something banausic. 

2 A good edition of Zosimus has at 
length appeared, the editor being L. 
Mendelssohn (1887). He shows in the 


preface that the limits of date for the 
composition of the history are 450 and 
501. The text is accompanied with 
some valuable historical as well as full 
critical notes. 

3 See Mendelssohn, 


Preface, p. 
xxviii. sqq. 
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dominion and the demerits of christian Emperors. Polybius 
justified history, Zosimus impugned it. 

Of the nexus of cause and effect the notions of Zosimus are 
as infelicitous as those of contemporary christian writers. He 
attributes the decline of the Empire in the West to the fact 
that the old pagan sacrifices were discontinued in Rome. His 
superstition is such that he wonders that no oracle foretold 
the greatness of Constantinople Of positive historical 
errors which he employs to justify his political tendency, we 
may notice that he blames Constantine for having withdrawn 
all the frontier troops, whereas Constantine removed only the 
comitatenses from the defence of the marks, which were still 
protected by the pseudocomitatenses.’ 

Of Olympiodorus, who was also a pagan, but apparently 
not bigoted, there is little to say. His history was rather a 
collection of materials for history, a silva (iAn) or miscellany, 
as he called it himself, than a history in the usual sense; its 
style is so simple and uncared for as to be almost vulgar, 
thus to some extent anticipating the style of late chroniclers 
like Theophanes, but the substance is extremely valuable and 
trustworthy.? Priscus, whose description of his journey and 
adventures in the land of the Huns has come down to us, was 
also a pagan. His style was very good, and we are impressed 
with the wisdom and the credibility of the writer. The dis- 
cussion which took place in the Hun town concerning the 
comparative merits of the freedom of barbaric life and the 
trammelled existence of the civilised world is of especial interest. 
Priscus was not only a scholar or “ sophist ”; he was a man 
who, moving in the midmost circle of the political world, had a 
near view of the most stirring events of the time. His history 
was continued by Malchus of Philadelphia (in Palestine), who 
wrote in the reign of Anastasius. It is in the pages of Mal- 
chus that we read the somewhat puzzling narrative of the 
marches and countermarches of the two ‘Theodorics in the 
Balkan provinces. Malchus’ style is clear and unaffected, 


1 Sec the essay of von Ranke on hesitate to employ words like pt, 
Zosimus ( Weltgeschichte, iv. 2). dcovyvdros, etc., without explanation or 
2 It embraced eightcen years (407- so much asa $ xadovpevos. 
425, and dealt with penta history. It 3 Priscus’ history probably began 
was utilised by Zosimus and os between 430 and 440, and ended at 
As for the style, Olympiodorus does not 474. 
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though he was a scholar and a rhetorician ; and he has a good 
reputation as a trustworthy narrator. In regard to his re- 
ligion I should be inclined to suppose that he was a Laodicean ; 
he is said to have been “ not outside” the pale.’ 

The only undoubted Christian who wrote secular history 
in the fifth century was Candidus the Isaurian.? His style 
was frigid and in bad taste, abounding in poetical phrases 
inappropriately introduced ; “in the suave,” says Photius, “he 
had no part or lot,” although it was just the suave that he 
attempted to achieve. He was orthodox of the orthodox, an 
admirer of the council of Chalcedon. The tone of the age 
rather than that of his own mind is illustrated by his deriva- 
tion of Jsauria, the land of rough and doubtless hairy moun- 
taineers, from Esau, the brother of Jacob. 


On the Latin literature of the fifth century it is not my 
purpose to dwell at length. The most prominent prose-writers 
were christian theologians, and the most prominent verse- 
writers, with two exceptions, were either converts to Christi- 
anity when they wrote, or became converts afterwards. Of the 
two exceptions, the most famous is Claudian, “a most obstinate 
pagan, but an excellent poet,” who towers above the heads of 
all his contemporaries. Most will agree with Teuffel, that he 
is far superior to Statius, who had the distinction of being a con- 
temporary of Martial and Tacitus, in fertility, richness of fancy, 
and many-sidedness. We have already become sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the subjects of his historical poems, which throw 
a mixed light on the history of Arcadius’ reign; we need only 
add that his mythological poem “The Rape of Proserpine” 
shows him at his best. An inscription on a statue erected in 
his honour at Naples contains an ancient parallel to Dryden's 
quatrain on Milton, an elegiac distich expressing that Claudian 
was Homer and Virgil in one.” The other uncompromisingly 
pagan poet was Rutilius Namatianus, in whose eyes the Chris- 
tians were “a sect more fell than Circe’s poisons,”* as he said 
in his picturesque poem de reditu suo, describing his return to 
Italy from Gaul. 


Voix Ew roi xpwriarKxod O&doov 3 ely dvl Bepyldcoo vov xal poicay 
(Photius). ‘Ouhpov 

2 His history embraced the reigns KAavé.avdv Poun kal Baoidas Aesar. 
of Leo and Zeno, 457-491. This inscription was found in 1493. 


4 Deterior circaeis secta venenis. 
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Of converts to Christianity, whose writings are partly or 
wholly pagan, may be mentioned Macrobius, Licentius, and 
Sidonius Apollinaris. Paulinus of Burdigala,' who afterwards 
became bishop of Nola, was converted in time to write a pane- 
gyric on Theodosius I. in celebration of his victory over 
Eugenius ; and two lines written in his christian period deserve 
to be remembered as an expression of the general experience 
of the age— 


plurima quaesivi, per singula quacque cucurri, 
ned nihil inveni melius quam credere Christo. 


The poems of Sidonius Apollinaris, the son-in-law of the 
Emperor Avitus, possess the peculiar charm of transporting us 
into a circle of old Roman culture amid the alien surroundings 
` of the fifth century. His pagan poetry is Roman, but de- 
cadent, infected with something not Roman; it is the poetry 
of one who might become a Christian. He is at home in 
Rome, amid the monuments of the pagan Emperors and the 
memorials of the pagan republic; but he is by no means at 
home in Ravenna, the capital of christian Emperors, where all 
the buildings are of brick, the waterless city of marshes, “ where 
the living thirst and the dead swim,” qua vivi sitiunt natant 
sepulti. In the consulate of his friend and father-in-law the 
Emperor Avitus he spent pleasant days at Rome; he wrote and 
recited a panegyric on the Emperor’; and it was decreed by 
the senate that a bronze statue should be erected to him in the 
Forum of Trajan, between the Latin and Greek libraries— 

cum meis poni statuam perennem 
Nerva Trajanus titulis videret 


inter auctores utriusque fixam 
bibliothecae. 


1 353-431 A.D., converted about 


Panegyricus to Majorian on the occasion 
390; bishop of Nola 409. His Epi- 


thalamium Juliani et Julianae is a 
protest in its spirit against pagan 
epithalamia, and exhorts to chastity. 
As to Paulinus of Pella, sce above, p. 
147. Ona curious anonymous poem, 
de providentia, see Ebert, op. cit. i. 305; 
on the African Dracontius, 7b. 367. 

2 Panegyricus Avilo socero dictus. 
The education of Avitus is described ; 
his services to Aetius on the eve of the 
battle of the Catalaunian Field; and 
the circumstances of Maximus’ eleva- 
tion. In 458 Sidonius addressed a 


of his consulate, and gives in it aremark- 
able description of the hostility which 
Majorian experienced from the nameless 
wife of Aetius. In 467 Sidonius attended 
the marriage of Ricimer with Alypia. 
tho daughter of Anthemius, and in 468 
addressed and read a poem to the Em- 
peror—Panegyricus quem Romae dixit 
Anthemio bis consuli, in which there is 
an interesting account (see abovo, p. 
206) of the education of Anthemius, 
the ideal Byzantine. The best edition 
of Sidonius is that recently published 
in the Af. G. H. by C. Luetjohann. 
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Thus the poet of Avitus was set up in bronze beside the poet 
of Stilicho and the poet of Aetius.’ Twelve years later he 
was to become the bishop of Clermont. 


Of christian poetry, beside the hymns of St. Ambrose, the 
writings of Prudentius ? won popularity ; they blended Horatian 
love-poetry with Christianity, as it were warm wine with cool 
water, and the mixture suited the taste of the day. The 
asclepiads of Severus Endelechius “on the deaths of cattle” 
exhibit the same christianising tendency as the writings of 
Paulinus. Two swains are introduced, complaining of the loss 
of their cattle by the plague, and as they talk, Tityrus, a 
Christian, enters driving along a herd of cattle which the pesti- 
lence had not injured. The animals had escaped, as Tityrus ` 
explains, because the sign of the cross, “signum quod perhibent 
esse crucis Dei,” was branded on their foreheads. 

Into the characteristics of the ecclesiastical and religious 
writers, Augustine and Jerome, Salvian and Cassian, I can- 
not attempt to enter here; I can only repeat what has been 
said before, that they retained the form of pagan style and 
employed the arts of pagan rhetoric, while they contended against 
the pagan spirit. Besides Jerome’s translation of the Bible, 
his enlarged translation of Eusebius’ Chronicle was very im- - 
portant and served as a model for Latin chroniclers, Orosius’ 
History against the Pagans, written as a sort of supplement to 
Augustine’s City of God, attained less celebrity, and is now 
read more for its historical statements than its arguments.’ All 
these writers contributed in a greater or less degree to the 
establishment of a school of Latin theology, though Augustine 
and Jerome tower so far above the others that they may be 
considered its founders. 


1 Flavius Merobaudes’ Panegyric on 
Aetius has been referred to (above, p. 
173). The inscription on the statue 
erected to him in 435 (on account of 
his military services and his Panegyric) 
is extant (C. J. L. vi. 1, 1724). A few 
fragments of other poems remain, and 
have been published by Bekker in the 
Bonn Corpus Hist. Byz. 

2 Ebert (243 sqq.) remarks that his 


Psychomachia has “ ein sehr bedeuten- 
des literarhistorisches Interesse,” be- 
cause it is the first christian poem in 
the West in which the allegorical style 
is thoroughly worked out; ‘‘ es gehörte 
so zu sagen zu den standard works des 
Mittelalters.” 

3 It is practically, as Ebert remarks 
(p. 324), a christian /Veltgeschichte. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE REIGN OF JUSTIN I.; AND THE EARLIER YEARS OF 
JUSTINIAN’S REIGN 


In order to understand the European history of the sixth 
century and the reign of Justinian, we must grasp the fact that 
it is a direct continuation of the history of the fifth century, 
but that there is one great difference in the situation. It is a 
continuation of the struggle between the Romans and the 
Germans, but their relation has altered. In the fifth century 
the Germans were conquering lands from the Romans, in the 
sixth century the Romans are reconquering lands from the 
Germans. Europe is now divided between them. North- 
western Europe is irrevocably lost to the Empire and secured 
to Teutonic peoples, south-eastern Europe is still Roman in 
the wide sense of the word. Italy is the intermediate land 
between these extremes, and consequently becomes the scene of 
the last combat, which results in the overthrow of the Ostro- 
goths, and leads to the division of the peninsula between the 
Romans and the Lombards. 

Justinian is the great figure of the time. His enterprising 
spirit carried out the idea of regaining a footing in western 
Europe. He set in order a system of law for the world. 
Politically he was absolute, as against the aristocracy ; ecclesi- 
astically he was absolute, as against Pope or Patriarch. His 
buildings in number and splendour were the marvel of his age ; 
and in St. Sophia he bequeathed to posterity an imposing 
monument of his greatness. 

The reign of Justin I. is chiefly important as preliminary 
to the reign of his nephew Justinian I. 
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Justin is said to have been originally an Illyrian peasant 
who came to Constantinople with his two brothers in the reign 
of Leo? We have already met him as a trusted officer of 
Anastasius, assisting in quelling the Isaurians, and he was after- 
wards advanced to the post of commander of the guards (comes 
excubitorum). At the time of Anastasius’ death (1st July 518) 
the eunuch Amantius formed a plot to invest a friend or 
creature of his own with the purple. To attain this end it 
was absolutely necessary to gain over the guards, and he con- 
sequently enlisted Justin in his service and supplied him with 
moncy to bribe the soldiers. But Justin was more wily and 
more ambitious than Amantius calculated ; he took the treasure 
and secured the interests of the soldiers for himself; the senate 
consented, and the people acclaimed.? 

Observe the position of affairs. The government of Ana- 
stasius in his later years had been most unpopular in two ways, 
financially and ecclesiastically. He hoarded the income of the 
State instead of expending part of it as productive capital, and 
he increased his hoard by oppressive exactions; he was, more- 
over, a pronounced monophysite. The opposition to his govern- 
ment was expressed in the revolt of Vitalian, who professed to 
represent the cause of orthodoxy. Vitalian had indeed been 
repressed, but he was still in Thrace, his attitude was hostile, 
and he was doubtless in relation with a faction in the city 
which shared his disaffection. 

Anastasius, though childless, had near relations, especially 
two nephews, Hypatius and Pompeius, who might urge a claim 
to the throne, and were secure of the support of the monophy- 

site party and the green faction, which their uncle favoured. 
But Justin ousted both Vitalian and the nephews of the 
late Emperor. Justin’s religion was orthodox, and his accession 
to the throne rested on the facts that he attached to himself 
the orthodox anti-Anastasian party, including the blue faction, 
and that he was, by his military reputation and his position 


1 On the Slavonic legend, which 
makes Justin a Slavonic peasant, sec 
the article of Mr. Bryco on Wheophilus’ 
Vita Justiniani (a work which had been 


tinian’s birthplace, Justiniana Prima, 
scc note, vol, il. p. 7. 

2? Compare Justin's letter to Hor- 
misdas, bishop of Rome (Mansi, viii. 


lost since the days of Alemannus and 
was discovered by Mr. Bryce) in the 
English Historical Review, October 
1887. As to the identification of Jus- 


434): “primum inseparabilis trinitatis 
favore, deinde amplissimorum procerum 
nostrisacri palatiict sanctissimi senatus, 
nec non electione firmissimi exercitus 
ad imperium nos electos fuisse.” 
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as commander of the guards, so formidable that Vitalian could 
not continue hostilities, especially as the causes for dissatisfac- 
tion, which had led to them, were now removed. Vitalian was 
consoled with a consulship and the office of master of soldiers ; 
and the great schism (which had lasted since Zeno’s Henotikon) 
between the Roman and Byzantine Churches came to an end, 
as the Emperor recognised the dogmatic symbolum of Pope 
Leo I. But Vitalian enjoyed his new honours for only a few 
months; he was assassinated, and his assassination was gener- 
ally attributed to the jealousy of Justinian. 

Justin was an able soldier, but was already wellnigh 
seventy years old. He had not much aptitude for civil 
affairs, and he was illiterate. The enemies of the new dynasty 
afterwards said that he was an imbecile old man, who did 
neither good nor evil to the Empire, because he was unable to 
do anything. Such a slight is of no value in regard of the 
fact. He was a man of ambition and strong will who, not- 
withstanding his advanced age, steered the Empire into a new 
era and guided a thoroughgoing reaction. 

To make up for his own deficiencies in culture and know- 
ledge of civil government he had the assistance of his nephew 
Justinian,? who was destined to succeed him. Justinian 
assumed the consulate in 521 A.D., and exhibited games and 
spectacles of magnificent costliness. This munificence was a 
contrast to the careful frugality of Anastasius, and indicated to 
the people the reactionary policy of the new dynasty.’ In 
April 527 Justinian was created Augustus, and in August, on 
the death of his uncle, became sole monarch. 


The financial difficulties in which the Empire was involved 
in the latter part of the fifth century had been solved by the 
care of Anastasius, and the new Emperor found a large sum of 
money in the treasury. But before the accession of Justinian this 
sum is said to have been considerably reduced, for the frugality 
of Anastasius had been followed by a more liberal expenditure, 


1 John Lydus, iii. 51, says he was about sixty-six years old. 
år pá ywy, and understood nothing save 2 Justinian was born about 483. 
military matters. In the Secret History 3 Justin, in a constitution of 519, 
a contrivance, which he is said to have speaks of Anastasius’ frugality as the 
used for signing his name, is described. ‘‘ parca posterioris subtilitas principis” 
When he caine to the throne he was (Cod. Just. ii. vii. 25). 
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and the exactions for which he had been blamed were not con- 
tinued.! Justinian’s ideas soared higher than to the mere main- 
tenance of a brilliant court,and he required money to carry them 
out. The harmless administration of Justin was incompatible 
with the achievement of public glories—and there is so much 
truth in the unkind remark that Justin did no good or evil to 
the State. The great works by which Justinian’s name is re- 
membered, the works on Roman law, the conquest of Italy and 
Africa, and the public edifices are connected with the names of 
three men, Tribonian, Belisarius, and Anthemius. The abilities 
of these men were worthy of the large conceptions of their sove- 
reign. But the great works could never have been executed but 
for another human instrument, whose name has been handed 
down to infamy, and not, like theirs, to fame. This was John 
the Cappadocian, who was appointed praetorian prefect,? and 
supplied the treasury by oppressing the subjects. The most 
authentic account of him is that of John Lydus, who was a 
civil servant at the time, and has left us a narrative of his 
enormities. 

It was the duty of the prefect to supply money for needful 
expenses, John not only supplied it but became immensely 
wealthy himself, and led a life of gluttony and debauchery. 
“He did not fear God or regard man.”*® The provinces of 
Lydia and Cilicia especially suffered from his extortions; he 
let a company of his creatures loose upon Lydia, and they 
devastated it for the space of a year, leaving (according to 
John of Lydia) not a virgin or a youth undeflowered, nor a 
vessel in a house. He was regarded as a demon, attended by a 
band of demons, too ready to do his bidding,* and such names 
as Cyclops, Cerberus, Sardanapalus were lavished on him. Of 
his special acts we may notice the partial abolition, or rather 
modification, of the State post, cursus publicuss the result of 


1 John Lydus, iii. 51. 

2 7b. 57. He was at first a logo- 
thete. Since the time of Theodosius 
I. the office of praefectus praetorio 
had been decreasing in power, anid 
by the end of Justinian’s reign the 
civil service was in a very poor condi- 
tion. Lydus lays this Fault partly to 
the charge of John the Cappadocian, 
who helped to ruin the subjects, 

3 Procopius, B. P. i. 24. 


* One of his worst creatures was John 
Maxilloplumacius (Flabby- check), who 
oppressed Philadelphia. According to 
tho Secret History (cap. 21) the moneys 
collected by the practorian prefect in 
excess of the orile tribute amounted 
to 3000 lbs. of gold annually, and were 
called the Heriko 

® The post which connected Byzan- 
tium with tho Persian frontier was not 
abolished, as the author of the Secret 
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which measure was economically disastrous. Directly, certain 
expenses were saved to the treasury, but the unfortunate pro- 
vincials were obliged to undergo the labour of transporting 
their produce themselves to the ports for transference to Con- 
stantinople, and large quantities of corn rotted in the granaries. 
The impoverished provincials flocked to the capital; a large 
number of new taxes were invented to extort money, and 
Justice is said to have been so abused that men would not go 
into court, and the business of advocates declined. _ The prefect 
instituted the use of hideous and painful fetters, he had dark 
dungeons under the praetorium for punishing his subordinate 
officials, and none were exempted from the indignity of torture. 

The remarkable point is that, according to John Lydus, 
Justinian was ignorant of the excesses of the prefect. Lydus 
ig continually inserting a parenthesis to warn us that the Em- 
peror knew nothing of this or that unjust transaction. That 
Justinian was prepared to enforce rigorously the collection of 
all established dues we know from his laws; but he may not 
have been aware of, and, we may be sure, did not inquire too 
curiously into, all the details of his minister’s actions. We can 
easily understand the value he laid upon a prefect who never 
failed to supply him with the funds requisite for the achieve- 
ment of his schemes. 


Justinian shared his throne with a remarkable woman, the 
Empress Theodora. She was originally a ballet-dancer; her 
beauty and intellectual ability attracted the love of Justinian, 
before he became Emperor, and he married her. A con- 
temporary said it was impossible for mere man to describe her 
comeliness in words or to imitate it by art!; we cannot judge 
how far this remark was due to the enthusiasm of adulation, 
but if we were entitled to form an idea of her features from 
the mosaic picture in San Vitale at Ravenna, we should infer 
that Procopius, in speaking of her beauty, uses the language 
of a courtier. Nevertheless I think we may conclude that 
Theodora was a beautiful woman, not from the praise of Pro- 
copius, but from the admissions of the Secret History, whose 
author would doubtless, if he could, have disparaged her 


History admits (cap. 30). Inthe other a few asses fora large number of horses. 
parts of the East the change for the 1 Procopius, de Acd. i. 11. . Compare 
worse consisted in the substitution of Anecdota, cap. 10. 
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charms. The only blemishes which he can find in her are 
that she was rather short in stature and had a somewhat pale 
complexion, but the pallor, which he assures us was not sickly, 
he seems to admire rather than censure. 

In order to understand her political position we must direct 
our attention to the factions of the circus, which were of con- 
siderable historical importance throughout, especially at the 
beginning of, the sixth century. The origin of the four parties 
of the circus,’ symbolised by the colours white, red, green, and 
blue, is veiled in obscurity. The masters or leaders of these 
parties (domini factionum) are first mentioned in the reign of 
Nero. Caligula favoured the green, Nero the blue colour, and the 
rivalry of the parties continued to a late period of the Empire, 
the Emperor himself generally patronising either blue or green, 
in which white and red had been respectively absorbed. It was 
not merely in Rome that these factions existed; they cheered and 
fought throughout the capitals of the provinces; they had existed 
in Byzantium since (at latest) the time of Septimius Severus. 
At Constantinople in the fifth century they seem to have assumed 
greater political importance, and we can hardly avoid connect- 
ing this with the religious differences which agitated the East. 
For the parties of the circus became soon identified with the 
parties of the Church; the eunuch Chrysaphius, who was in- 
clined to the heresy of Eutyches, supported the Greens, Marcian, 
the orthodox Emperor, supported the Blues; and at the end of 
the fifth century the monophysite Anastasius favoured the 
Greens. In the year 501 a battle took place between the 
two parties in the hippodrome. It must be observed that 
these parties did not consist merely of the participators in the 
games; any citizen might belong to them. They were main- 
tained on an organised system, recognised by the government, 
with regular officers. They were a machine by which the 
opinion or will of the people could be expressed; and the 
Greek name of a “ party” was ĝuos, a deme, or “ people.” ? 


1 On this subject I have consulted 
with advantage the article of Wilken 
in the Abhandlungen of the Berlin 
Academy, 1827, entitled “Ueber dio 
Partheyen der Rennbahn.” Much in- 
formation is to be found in the de 
Caerimoniis of Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus. 


2 It should be noticed that the dis- 


tinction of Blues (Veneti) and Greens 


(Prasini) prevailed throughout the 
larger provincial towns — Antioch, 
Caesarea, Apamea, Tarsus, etc.—and 
there was doubtless a sort of free- 
masonry throughout the Empire be- 
tween members of the same party. At 
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The support of the Blues was one of the elements on 
which the new dynasty rested; the hostility of the mono- 
physitic Greens was one of the lurking dangers against which 
it had to guard. It was natural for Justin and Justinian to 
favour the blue party, as Anastasius had favoured the green. 

Now Theodora, in the days of her life as a public dancer, 
was identified with the green faction. Her father is said to 
have been employed in its service; and she held monophysitic 
opinions. When she married Justinian, she transferred her 
sympathies to the Blues, but did not change her creed. It is 
characteristic that the opposition writer, who afterwards treated 
her with scurrilous virulence in the Secret History, ascribed this 
change of colour to personal pique. 

Many looked upon the interest taken by Justinian in 
the blue faction as a mania. He is said to have allowed it 
to commit the most outrageous acts of petulance and violence 
with impunity, and even to have heavily chastised governors 
who ventured to punish members of that faction for their 
misdemeanours. The Greens, on the other hand, were harshly 
treated, exposed to the malevolence of their opponents and 
unable to retaliate. We must not forget that the factions were 
mixed companies; and among the Blues there was clearly a 
select fellowship of unprincipled adventurers and debauchees, 
who, under the cover of orthodoxy and loyalty, threw off the 
restraints of society. About this time they adopted the 
fashion of wearing beards like the Persians; and shaving the 
crown of the head to the temples, they wore their hair long 
behind like Huns. But it would be an error to suppose that 
all the members of the factions were like these obtrusive 
individuals. 

We can perceive that the licence permitted to the favoured 
party was in a manner a political necessity. Even in. the 
most despotic state, public opinion is more or less a check on 
the acts of the sovereign, for he feels that there is a limit 
somewhere at which human endurance will rebel. Now Jus- 
tinian’s financial exigencies forced him to try the endurance of 
his subjects; his vigorous policy and his rapacious ministers 
all events the affairs of the factions History, cap. 29. The dijo were 
in the provinces interested and influ- organised bodies, over which demarchs 


enced the factions in the capital, as we (or wpoordrat) presided. 
can infer from a notice in the Secret 
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naturally excited much discontent. The populace were dis- 
satisfied on account of the reduction which was made in the 
distributions of corn; the conservatism of the patricians and 
senators revolted against the Emperor's ideas of innovation ; 
and no favour was shown to the professional classes. Besides 
this the monophysites were hostile to his government, and there 
were many adherents of the family of Anastasius. Public 
opinion was a force which he could not ignore, especially as 
it had made itself heard in the reign of Anastasius. Now 
the circus was the place in which public opinion could 
express itself; the demes of the circus were organised parties 
capable of political combination and action. It was conse- 
quently Justinian’s policy to enlist in his service one party as 
a sort of government organ; and his party was naturally the 
blue, which had been the party of opposition under Anastasius. 
He could thus paralyse resistance on the part of the people by 
keeping them divided, and favouring one division. As long as 
the two parties were opposed, John the Cappadocian and the 
other unpopular ministers were safe. 

But it is evident that such a policy could not be per- 
manent; Justinian could not be content, while his position 
depended on a party. In 532 AD. a turning-point came, the 
sedition of “ Nika,” which shook the throne. The import of 
this event was that Justinian attempted to render himself 
independent even of the blue faction, which had grown 
intolerably turbulent. The blue faction consequently coalesced 
with the green; and the Emperor quelled the rebellion by the 
soldiers. The affair was further complicated by the fact that 
the disaffection was taken advantage of by the party of the 
Anastasian dynasty, an element of danger which the Emperor 
finally extinguished. . 

On the 13th of January! the Greens complained to the 
Emperor in the hippodrome of the grievous oppression which 


they suffered, especially from 
had been a Green in the days 


1 As the conversation which took 
place between the Emperor and the 
Greens (recorded verbatim by Theo- 
phanes) is not really closely connected 
with the sedition which followed, I 
have preferred to reserve it for the 
chapter on manners, etc., of the age of 


Calapodius, a guardsman, who 
of Anastasius and had become 


Justinian. It takes up so much space 
that the reader receives the impression 
that it was an important scene of the 
sedition, whereas 1t was only an acci- 
dent that the sedition followed at this 
moment. 
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a Blue under the new dynasty. ‘The Blues supported the 
Emperor, and the streets were soon the scene of sanguinary 
conflicts. But a circumstance occurred which determined 
the union of the hostile parties in a common insurrection 
against the oppressive administration. Seven individuals had 
been condemned to death, and five of them were executed 
without difficulty. But in the case of two, a Blue and a 
Green, the hangman blundered,! and twice the bodies fell, still 
alive, to the ground. Then the monks of St. Conon interfered 
and carried the two criminals to the adjacent monastery. As 
some of the criminals were Blues, and as the hitch in the 
execution tended to make the incident more impressive than 
usual, the Blues and Greens united in a determination to 
avenge themselves on the civil authorities, and they chose the 
watchword Nika, “ conquer,’ from which the sedition has 
received its name.” 

The most obnoxious ministers were John of Cappadocia 
the praetorian prefect, Tribonian the quaestor, and Eudemius 
the prefect of the city, who was especially associated with 
the executions which had taken place. During five days, 
from 14th to 18th January, the city was a scene of con- 
flagrations and witnessed all the horrors of street warfare. 
The troops present in the capital were not numerous. The 
guards of the palace, who used formerly to be recruited by 
hardy Armenians or Isaurians, consisted of 3500 men; but as 
Justinian had made a practice of selling sinecure commissions 
for large sums, the corps was not very efficient. Belisarius,‘ 
who had lately returned from the Persian war, had a force of 
cataphracti—cavalry completely mailed—who were lodged in 
the precincts of the palace; and it happened that the Gepid 
leader Mundus, who had done good service on the Danube 


1 Procopius, who gives an account of 
the sedition in his de Bello Persico, i. 
24, docs not mention that three of the 
prisoners were to be hanged. The 
other four were to be beheaded. Be- 
side Procopius, the Paschal Chronicle, 
Malalas, aud Theophanes are our chief 
authorities ; but there is a short notice 
in the Chronicle of the contemporary 
Marcellinus. 

* Another street cry, designating the 
coalition of the parties, was ‘‘To the 
friendly Greens and Blues long life !” 


3 Tribonian’s love of money (¢:Ao- 
xpnuarla) was notorious (Procopius). 
He died in 546. 

4 From Procopius (B. V. i. 11) we 
learn that Belisarius was born in a dis- 
trict called Germania, between Illyri- 
cum and Thrace, a name which points 
to German colonists. At this time tho 
great general was about twenty-seven 
years of ago. I conjecture that he was 
of a Slavonic family, and that his name 
means White Dawn; for Bei- = Slav. 
bel or bicl (Russ. biely), cf. BeroxpwBdror. 
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frontier against Bulgarian invaders, was also present in the 
city with a corps of Heruls. Besides these there were some 
regiments of municipal guards. 

On the 14th (Wednesday). Justinian yielded so far to the 
public wishes as to depose the three obnoxious ministers and 
replace them by Phocas, Basilides, and Tryphon. This measure 
could hardly have been expected to satisfy the Greens, but it 
might have been fairly expected that it would succeed in 
dissolving their coalition with the Blues and so paralyse the 
revolt. But the excitement that prevailed was fomented by 
the secret machinations and bribes of the partisans of Ana- 
stasius’ nephews. The people seemed resolved to overthrow the 
dynasty of Justin. But Hypatius and Pompeius, the nephews 
of Anastasius, were in attendance on Justinian in the palace, 
and Probus, their brother, had escaped to Asia,? so that the 
insurgents had no one whom they could proclaim Augustus. 

In the afternoon Belisarius issued from the gate of Chalke 
at the head of his Goths and harassed the rioters until even- 
tide. When he retreated they set fire to the Chalke porch 8; 
the flames enveloped the senate house and spread along the 
Diabatika of Achilles* to St. Sophia. On the same evening 
the offices of the prefect of the city were probably burnt, but 
we do not know in what locality they were situated. On the 
15th (Thursday) the conflagration continued, and a part of 
the hippodrome on the side of the Augusteum was consumed ; 
on the 16th (Friday) the offices of the praetorian prefect were 
fired. Meanwhile the ruins of St. Sophia were smouldering, 
and either from them or from the praetorium (which may have 
been in that region), a wind blew flames northward, which 
wrought the destruction of the hospital of Samson and the 
church of St. Irene. The palace of Lausus, rebuilt after the 
3 For the order in which the events 


took place and the buildings were 
burnt, one must combine Malalas with 


1 An account of the good Phocas, 
his philanthropy and popularity, will 


be found in John Lydus, de Mag. iii. 
72 seq. Justinian persuaded him with 
difficulty to accept the office of prae- 
torian prefect. When he drove forth he 
received an ovation, and during his pre- 
fecture money was plentiful aa life was 
secure. 4000 lbs. of gold were spent on 
the new church without wronging any. 

2 The house of Probus was burnt 
down when the insurgents sought him 
and could not find him. 


the Paschal Chronicle. Theophanes 
merely gives a list of the edifices 
which were destroyed. Malalas makes 
the initial mistake of placing the 
affair of the rescue of the con- 
demned men on the third day before 
the Ides. . 

4 Malalas calls it the &uSodros. For 
the topography I may refer the reader 
to Bk. i. cap. v. 
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fire in 465, the baths of Alexander, and many private houses 
perished in the course of the conflagration. On Friday even- 
ing some ships arrived with troops from neighbouring cities’ ; 
and, encouraged by this increase of his forces, the Emperor 
arranged an attack on the insurgents, who on the following 
day (17th, Saturday) assembled in the Augusteum, intending | 
perhaps to make a decisive assault on the palace. The conflict 
ended with the siege of a building in the Augusteum called 
the Octagon, where the rebels entrenched themselves; the 
soldiers, unable to expel them, sct fire to it. 

On Sunday morning Justinian ventured to appear in the 
cathisma of the hippodrome with a copy of the Gospels (the 
holy peyadetov, as a chronicler calls it) in his hands. It was 
proclaimed that the Emperor would converse in person with 
the people, and large crowds assembled, but with no purpose 
of pacification. Justinian sware that he would grant an 
unreserved amnesty, forget the past, and comply with the 
demands of his subjects. A sovereign could hardly say more 
than this; but all he heard in reply was, “ You lie!” in con- 
junction with some abusive vocative ?; and “ As you kept your 
oath to Vitalian, even so would you keep this oath tous.” Jus- 
tinian, when he returned to the palace, ordered all the senators 
who were present to leave it, among the rest Hypatius and 
Pompeius ; perhaps he thought that his two rivals would be 
less dangerous outside. They professed to be devoted to the 
Emperor, and it is not clear whether their devotion was a mask 
or not. The insurgents were elated when they learned that 
Hypatius had left the palace; they met him and constrained 
him to take the decisive step.’ On Monday morning (19th 
January) he was crowned in the Forum of Constantine with a 
golden chain wreathed like a diadem, and soon afterwards he 
sat in the cathisma of the hippodrome, while a multitudinous 


1 From Hebdomon, Rhegium, etc. 

3 Chr. Pasch. i. 624, éwcopxeis, cyavdape. 
ércopxeis, yaúðapı has been proposed, 
the final sigma of the first word pro- 
SE the initial of the second. yaddape 
is explained as equivalent to yddape, 
“ass,” for which an almost incredible 
derivation from de:dapos = “ever flayed” 
or “‘ beaten ” has been proposed. See 
Ducange, Gloss. Med. et Inf. Grace. 

3 It is recorded that Hypatius’ wife, 


Maria, tried to prevent this consumma- 
tion. Marcellinus represents the Nika 
revolt as an agitation entirely got up by 
the partisans of Anastasius’ nephews. 
Hiswords are: “Jam plerisquenobilium 
conjuratis omnique seditiosorum turba 
armis donisque ministratis illecta dolis 
invaderetentaverunt(imperium).” This 
theory of the revolt was doubtless en- 
couraged by Justinian. 
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assembly below called out, “ Hypatie Auguste, tu vincas.” They 
had come to the hippodrome in order to organise an attack on 
the adjacent palace, contrary to the judicious advice of the 
senator Origen, who recommended that they should first seize 
one of the other palaces in the city. Meanwhile Justinian 
strengthened the fortifications of the palace, and called a coun- 
cil of his ministers. This was the really decisive moment. 
John of Cappadocia recommended flight to Heraclea, and 
Belisarius agreed with his view; but their weighty opinions 


were outbalanced by the short speech of the Empress Theo- 
dora * :— 


“ The present occasion is, I think, too grave to take regard of the prin- 
ciple that it is not meet for a woman to speak among men. Those whose 
dearest interests are in the presence of extreme danger are justified in think- 
ing only of the wisest course of action. Now in my opinion, on the present 
occasion, if ever, nature is an unprofitable tutor, even if her guidance bring 
us safety. It is impossible for a man, when he has come into the world, 
not to die ; but for one who has reigned it is intolerable to be an exile. 
May I never exist without this purple robe and may I never live to see 
the day on which those who meet me shall not address me as ‘ Queen.’ ? 
If you wish, O Emperor, to save yourself, there is no difficulty ; we have 
ample funds, Yonder is the sea, and there are the ships. Yet reflect 
whether, when you have once escaped to a place of security, you will not 


prefer death to safety. J agree with an old saying that ‘ Empire is a fair 
winding-sheet.’ ”3 


From the mere words of this speech we can understand 
what effect it might have produced; but we can hardly realise 
how that effect was magnified when it proceeded from the lips 
of the Empress—“ cette diablesse de génie attachée à lexistence 
de Justinien.” 

In the meantime it was believed in the hippodrome that 
the Emperor and his court had fled. For Hypatius, not yet 
sure of success, had sent a messenger to Justinian, bidding him 
attack the people assembled in the hippodrome. Ephraem, the 
messenger, could not himself reach the imperial presence, but 


1 Recorded by Procopius. I have no 
doubt that these words were actually 
spoken by Theodora, and that Pro- 
copius, if he was not present himself, 
heard them froin Belisarius. 

3 õégrowa, ‘‘ mistress,’ the usual 
mode of address. The Emperor was 
addressed as décwora. Compare Secret 
History, cap. 80: fy 5€ rs rovrwy 


dwrorépp és Adyous cuuultas Bacthéws À 
Baotrldos éxiuvnadeln, GAN ov Seawdrnv 
Te dwoxaXdoln kal déowoavay . . . odros 
h duadns kal rnv yAwooay dxbd\acros 
éddxec elvat. 

3 ws Kaddv évrddgioy ) Bactrela éorl. 
It should be noticed that Procopius 
does not say that Justinian himself was 
afraid. 
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he gave the message to one of the secretaries, Thomas, who was 
a pagan. Thomas, ignorantly or designedly,’ gave him the 
false information that Justinian had fled, and Ephraem pro- 
claimed the tidings in the hippodrome. It now seemed to the 
rebels and the perhaps unwilling usurper that they had only 
to take possession of the palace. 

When Theodora’s resolution had conquered the prudence or 
pusillanimity of the court, the cunuch Narses was sent forth 
with a well-filled purse to regain the allegiance of the Blues; 
and at the same time Belisarius led out his troops with 
the purpose of cutting the revolutionists to pieces in the 
crowded enclosure. Belisarius first attempted to reach 
Hypatius himself by the spiral stair which led up to the 
cathisma, but the door was kept fast by the guard on the 
inner side. Failing here, he entered the hippodrome by 
the general entrance to the west of the cathisma, and at the 
same moment another force under Mundus appeared at the 
Dead Gate on the east side. Narses’ distribution of bribes 
meanwhile had succeeded in producing dissension between 
“the friendly Greens and Blues,” ? and this favoured the attack 
of the soldiers. An unsparing massacre took place, and it is 
said that about 35,000 persons perished in the sedition of 
Nika. Hypatius and Pompeius were executed. 


Those who draw a line between “Roman” and “ Byzantine” 
history might well look on this striking sedition as the last 
scene in “ Roman history,” for it resulted in an imperial victory 
which established the form of absolutism by which “ Byzantine 
history” is generally characterised—a result perhaps partly 
implied in the remark of Procopius that the revolt was fatal in 
its consequences to both senate and people. M. Marrast® 
describes it as “the last convulsion which marks the passage 
from Graeco-Roman antiquity to the Middle Age.” 

The blue and green factions made themselves conspicuous on 
several subsequent occasions during the reign of Justinian, but 
they did not again shake the foundations of the throne as in the 
Nika revolt. Their rivalry outlived their short union, and as long 


1 The fact that Thomas was a pagan 2 See Chron. Pasch. ad ann, For 
has given rise to the suspicion that he gates of hippodrome, see above, Bk. i. 
may have been at heart disloyal to cap. v. 

Justinian. La Vie Byzantine, p. 180. 
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as they were hostile there was no danger for Justinian ; and in 
spite of the occasional storms that broke out their importance 
was really decreasing. It is recorded that a faction fight took 
place in 549, and there was a more serious demonstration in 
556, during a great dearth at Constantinople, when common 
suffering seems again to have united the foes. The people 
cried, “ Provide supplies for the city,” and they pulled down 
the house of the prefect of the city. The factions clamoured 
against Justinian in the circus, and as Persian ambassadors 
happened to be present, the Emperor felt especially indignant 
and mortified. In 561 a conflict of the Blues and Greens took 
place in the hippodrome before the Emperor arrived, but his 
appearance quelled it; and in 563 the Greens, who were un- 
doubtedly connected with the conspiracy which was at that 
time formed against Justinian, reviled and stoned the new 
urban prefect Andreas, and their behaviour led to a battle with 
the Blues. I shall have to speak of “the colours” once or 
twice again in the reigns of Maurice and Phocas, but they are 
then far on their way to political insignificance. 


The conflagration of so many important public buildings 
would have entailed a heavy outlay for their mere restoration, 
but they were rebuilt by the ambition of Justinian on a more 
splendid scale. We must postpone to another place some 
account of the new St. Sophia, and the architectural works of 
Anthemius, whose skill raised the city from its ashes fairer than 
ever. Notwithstanding these expenses, which were incurred 
simultaneously with the costly wars in Africa and Italy, the con- 
dition of the subjects seems to have somewhat improved, owing 
partly to the milder though short administration of Phocas, 
the new and popular praetorian prefect of the East. But in 
the course of little more than a year John the Cappadocian 
returned to office and oppression." We can hardly doubt that 
the Emperor, for the fulfilment of whose schemes enormous 


1 John is praet. pref. in December 
533 (Novel ii.), and we can trace him 
every year in the imperial constitutions 
as the holder of this office up to Sep- 
tember 540. In 541 constitutions are 
addressed to Bassus, the vicarius of 
John, praetorian prefect of the East. 
On Ist June 541 Theodotus is P. P. 
orientis, and he is succeeded by Petrus, 


to whom laws are addressed in 543, 
544, 545, 646. Theodotus perhaps 
held the office again in 546 and 547, 
but Bassus seems to have been the 
refect during the latter part of 548 
Nov. elvii. diviii) We find Addaeus 
praetorian prefect in 551, Areobindus 
in 553, Petrus in 555 (1), 556 (?), and 
559. 
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funds were necessary, found that his treasury was not so full 
since the degradation of this unscrupulous minister, and con- 
cluded that the only way out of his difficulties was the re- 
appointment of John. | 

The enemies of Justinian might appeal to this reappointment 
as their best proof that the Emperor was utterly unscrupulous 
as to the means employed to carry out his ideas. 

The overthrow of John of Cappadocia was due to the 
hatred of the Empress Theodora. She ruined him by a 
curious stratagem, contrived by her friend Antonina, the wife 
of the general Belisarius, who is described by Procopius, her 
husband’s secretary, as a woman “more capable than any 
one to manage the impracticable”! Antonina cultivated the 
acquaintance of John’s daughter Euphemia, and gave her to 
understand that Belisarius was highly discontented with the 
reigning powers, who had shown ingratitude for all his services, 
but that he could make no attempt to throw off the intolerable 
yoke without aid from some influential person in the ranks of 
the civil ministers. Euphemia communicated this news to her 
father, who was not without ambition and eagerly embraced 
the chance of ascending the throne with the help of the army. 
He arranged a secret interview with Antonina at Rufinianum, 
a country house of Belisarius,? and the Empress took care that 
officials ® with soldiers should lurk near to overhear the impli- 
cating words and arrest the unsuspecting conspirator. It is said 
that Justinian, aware of the plot, sent to John a secret warning 
against the trap; but notwithstanding, John went, conspired, 
and fell. He was sent to Cyzicus (541 a.D.), disgraced but 
wealthy, where he lived for some time as a priest; but the 
relentless indignation of Theodora still pursued him, and he 
was scourged and stripped of his goods for slaying a bishop. 
He ended his days as a presbyter at Constantinople, whither 
he returned after the death of Theodora in 548. 


1 Proc. B. P. i. 26. 

2 Rufinianum had belonged ori- 
ginally to Rufinus, tho practorian 
prefect in time of Theodosius I. and 
Arcadius. 

3 The officials were Narses, the 
eunuch, and Marcellus, captain of the 
palace guard. Marcellus still held this 
office in 548, and as he had a very high 


reputation for uncompromising probity, 
it appears that, in spito of tho Secret 
History, probity was not unrecognised. 
According to the Secret History, the 
successor of John in the office of pre- 
fect, Peter Barsames, was little better 
than John. [eter was said to have 
been a favourite of Theodora on 
account of his skill in magic. 
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The absolutism of Justinian provoked a strong and bitter 
opposition, all the bitterer because it was so unsparingly 
suppressed. He was accused of discouraging all liberal pro- 
fessions, of not only suppressing philosophers and sophists, but 
of depriving physicians of their allowances, and prohibiting the 
pay which lawyers (rhetors) had been accustomed to receive. 
The merchants were harassed by customs and monopolies, the 
soldiers were ill treated by logothetae, who cheated them of 
their pay, retarded their promotion, and gave them deficient 
rations, Taxation, pitilessly imposed, weighed heavier than 
ever on the landed proprietors and farmers, and no arrears 
were remitted. Such is the general tenor of the charges made 
by the dissatisfied member of the party of opposition, who has 
painted the agony of the Empire under “ the demon Justinian ” 
in the Secret History. On this subject something will be said 
in the next chapter, but we may remark here that, although 
the general tone of Justinian’s rule was Tel est notre plaisir, he 
always condescends in his constitutions to give reasons, often 
elaborate reasons, for his acts, and that many of his laws seem 
really, as well as professedly, to have aimed at the wellbeing 
of his subjects, and not merely at the external prestige of the 
Empire or the replenishing of the treasury. 

Two new offices instituted by Justinian seem to have been 
unpopular at Byzantium, that of the praetores plebis (3rpalrwpes 
Snuov) and the new quaestorship, In 535 Justinian 
superseded the prefect of the watch (praefectus vigilum), who 
was in Greek called vuxrérapyos, “night prefect,” a name 
which the imperial constitution derides as absurd, and ap- 
pointed the praetor plebis, whose office was to keep order in the 
city both by night and by day.! In 539 he appointed a 
quaestor, whose chief function was to prevent idlers and 
strangers who had no special business from sojourning in Con- 
stantinople?; and in the constitution by which this office was 
instituted the legislator dwells with complacency on the fact 
that the institution of the praetor plebis had been found by 


1 Novel xxxviii. (ed. Zacharii), 77 3 Novel xcix. (9th March 539). The 
bev huerépa pwvĝ praetores plebis Justiniancan quaestor must be distin- 
mpogayopevésOwoay, Ty Se ‘KAAS rary guished from the old quacstors of tho 
kal kow) mpalrwpes huw. Justinian fifth century, whose duty was to draft 
always seems to be proud that his imperial rescripts, etc. (ses above, p. 
native language was Latin. 205). 
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experience “very advantageous to the inhabitants of this our 
imperial city,’ and states that the success of that office sug- 
gested the introduction of a new one. Tribonian,' the great 
lawyer, was the first quaestor under the new system, and he 
is said to have been a lover of gain, and very unpopular. 
Both these innovations are mentioned in the Secret History 
as organs of Justinianean oppression. 

The imperial style adopted by Justinian in his constitutions 
was pompous and imposing. The preface to the second edition 
of the Codex (534), couched in the form of a constitution, 
begins thus? :— 

“In nomine Domini nostri Jesu Christi Imperator Caesar Flavius 
Justinianus Alamannicus Gothicus Francicus Germanicus Anticus Alani- 


cus Vvandalicus Africanus pius felix inclitus victor ac triumphator 
semper Augustus senatui urbis Constantinopolitanae S.” 


In a law concerning imperial constitutions and edicts, which 
was read aloud “in the new consistory of Justinian’s palace ” 
in 529, the Emperor exclaims: “ What is greater, what more 
sacred than the imperial majesty ? who is puffed up with such 
haughty conceit as to disdain the royal judgment (regalem 
sensum), when even the founders of the old law lay down 
clearly and distinctly that the constitutions, which have gone 
forth by imperial decree, are valid as law?” And, he goes on 
to say, the sole promulgator of the laws is the sole worthy 
interpreter of them likewise. 

The imperial pride is always flavoured with the religious 
spirit of the time, and Justinian does not weary of boasting of 
the divine favour which has been vouchsafed to him. For 
example, the opening sentences of the constitution on the 
Digest (533), known as Tanta,‘ run thus :— 


“ So great in our regard is the providence of the divine humanity, that 
it always deigns to sustain us with eternal generosities. For after the 
Parthian (Parthica, meaning Persian) wars had been lulled to sleep by an 


1 Tribonian died 545, and was suc- 
ceeded in the quacstorship by Junilus 
( Anecdota, cap. 20). This institution of 
Justinian possessed vitality ; in the 
eighth century we shall find that the 
quaestor existed and exercised the 
same functions as the Novel of 539 
assigned to him. 


2 In Nov. Ix. (ed. Zachariä) this 
heading will be found in Greek. Trium- 
phator is rendered by spomratobyos 
and semper Augustus by decéBacros 
ab-yovoros. 


3 Cod. Just. i. xiv. 12. 
4 Jb. xvii. 2. 
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Everlasting Peace and the Vandal nation had been overthrown and Car- 
thage, nay all Libya, had been united again with the Roman Empire, it 
has enabled the ancient laws, heavy-laden with old age, to assume a new 
form of beauty in the shape of an abridgment of moderate size, by means 
of our watchful care—an achievement, which no one, before our reign, 
ever hoped for or even deemed possible for human intellect.” 


CHAPTER II 
JUSTINIAN AND THEODORA 


THE sixth century may be called the age of Justinian. But of 
the man himself, whose works changed the history of the 
world, it is hard to win a distinct idea; we have only a vague 
glimpse of the features of that form which dominated Europe. 
His elusive personality hides behind meagre statements, unin- 
structive panegyrics, or malevolent pasquinades, and perplexes 
the historian. And even those who do not care for the ana- 
lytical dissection of motives, who see the greatness of Justinian 
revealed in his works——“ by their fruits ye shall know them” 
—feel nevertheless tantalised at the elusiveness of his individu- 
ality. 

Beside him stands Theodora, another baffling problem, and 
indissolubly associated with Justinian for those who have 
visited San Vitale in Ravenna, as well as for those who have 
read the Secret History, a book of ill fame which has thrown a 
doubtful light or shadow on the imperial court. 

We may first resume briefly Justinian’s historical position. 
He may be likened to a colossal Janus bestriding the way of 
passage between the ancient and medieval worlds. 

On the one side his face was turned towards the past. 
His ideal, we are told, was to restore the proud aspect of the 
old Roman Empire, and this was chiefly realised by his con- 
quests in Italy, Africa, and Spain. The great juristic works 
executed at the beginning of his reign breathe to some degree 
the spirit of ancient Rome. Moreover he represents the last 


* Johannes Lydus speaks of Justinian tone of his constitutions. He loved 
as SA\nv riw ddpiv rìs dpxalas Syews the revival of old names (praetor, etc.) 
dvaxadovpevos (ii. 28), and this is the 
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stage in the evolution of the Roman Imperium ; in him was 
fulfilled its ultimate absolutism. From Augustus to Diocletian 
there was a dualism, the “dyarchy” of the Emperor and the 
Senate which was abolished in the, monarchy of Diocletian ; 
and from Constantine to Justinian there was another dualism 
between the Church and the Imperium, which passed into Jus- 
. tinian’s absolutism. This second dualism reached in the latter 
part of the period an antagonism which was conditioned by the 
falling asunder of eastern and western Europe; and it was by 
reuniting the West that Justinian was able to overcome the 
dualism and assert his ecclesiastical authority. The historian 
Agathias expresses Justinian’s absolute government by saying, 
“ Of those who reigned at Byzantium he was the first absolute 
sovereign (avtoxpdtwp) in deed as well as in name.” ? 

On the other hand, he was a great innovator and a destroyer 
of old things?; and this was made a ground of complaint by 
the disaffected. The consulate was abolished, the philosophical 
schools of Athens were closed, and these two events may 
be considered symbolic of the death of the Roman and the 
death of the Greek spirit. The Graeco-Roman, Romaic, or 
Byzantine spirit is installed in their place. He tampered with 
and partly changed the administrative system of Diocletian ; he 
allowed the Greek tongue to supplant Latin in official docu- 
ments ; the authority of the Twelve Tables, long in disuse, was 
at length formally abolished; and fundamental conceptions 
peculiar to the Roman civil law were set aside. Justinian was 
thoroughly penetrated with the spirit of the christian world ; 
he spent his nights in theological studies; and in the erection 
of the great church of St. Sophia, which still remains to com- 
memorate him, it was Solomon and not Pericles that he desired 
to imitate and surpass. 

In four departments Justinian has won an immortal name: 
in warfare, in law, in architecture, and in church history. 
Standing on the shore of the medieval or modern period, he cast 
into the waters of the future great stones which created immense 
circles. His military achievements decided the course of the 
history of Italy, and affected the development of western Europe ; 


1 Agathias, v. 14. peror as Tats weraBodais Tar del wapbyrwy 
3? Thus Agathias makes the Colchian 75éevoy (iii. 9). 
ficta persona Aietes speak of the Em- 
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his legal works are inextricably woven into the web of European 
civilisation ; his St. Sophia is one of the greatest monuments of 
the world, one of the visible signs of the continuity of history, 
a standing protest against the usurpation of the Turk; and 
his ecclesiastical authority influenced the distant future of 
Christendom. 

But the means by which he accomplished these things ren- 
dered him unpopular. He accomplished them by an artificial 
system, which could be only temporary, and broke down on his 
death. It consisted of two parts, (1) a very severe taxation, 
and (2) a system of ingenious diplomatic relations with those 
barbarian peoples who hung on the northern frontiers of the 
Empire. He was not able to keep these nations, Huns, 
Slaves, and Germans, altogether in check ; they were continu- 
ally devastating the Balkan provinces, and he was obliged to 
oppose them with armies destined for Italy ; but he succeeded, 
partly by money payments, partly by turning them against one 
another, in paralysing their hostilities sufficiently to prevent 
them from foiling the prosecution of his projects in the 
West. Frequent and large money payments were necessary, 
and in so far the second part of his system depended on the 
first. There was one limit on his activities, which could not 
be entirely dealt with by this system, the power of Persia 
under the great king Chosroes Nushirvan. Money payments 
were often useful and necessary, but the defence of the Asiatic 
frontier was a constant and considerable check on the Italian 
campaigns. This is evident from the increased activity in 
the West which always succeeded a peace with Persia. 

As to the oppressive taxation, we have no option but to 
conclude that for the bulk of Justinian’s subjects his reign was 
not a blessing. Limited as he was by the circumstances of the 
time, the execution of his designs was inconsistent with the 
present prosperity of the people! But history justifies him by 
the event as she justifies all her true children. 

There are the two sides here as elsewhere, the universal and 
the individual, the historical and the biographical; and on the 


1 In spite of all the misery, all the Bekker, the impression of a fortunate 
dark shades that we perceive when we island in the midst of a raging sea— 
look closely at the details of the picture, ‘‘quod tamquam insula fortunata in 
Justinian’s reign will give many the mari infesto eniteat” (Preface to ed. of 
pleasant impression that it gave to John Lydus). 
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principle of good coming out of evil, many condemn the great 
man, while they are forced to praise his works, both in them- 
selves and in their historical results. History or providence, 
it may be said, fully justifies present evils by their effects in 
the future; those effects may be considered equivalent to the 
historical motive; but this avails not the individual at whose 
door those evils lie; the instrument of history is condemned. 

But this theory is cancelled by a rejoinder, which is at 
least equally valid. Instead of attributing the good results to 
“ providence” and blaming Justinian for the present evils, one 
might reply, should we not credit Justinian with elevated and 
far-seeing purposes, and ascribe the miseries of his subjects to 
the defective economical conditions of the age ? 

Perhaps the only value of either of these views is to 
cancel the other; the antinomy teaches us to refrain from 
introducing the biographical point of view into history, from 
taking the individual out of his environment and passing 
irrelevant moral judgments. The motives of all the actions of 
individuals are more or less personal, and those of prominent 
men are generally more or less tinged with the desire of fame. 
This feeling doubtless gave animation to the activity of Jus- 
tinian, and it would be an anachronism to judge him by the 
canons of modern philanthropy. . To praise Justinian’s absolut- 
ism in the sixth century is not to praise absolutism. Dante, 
looking upon the desire of fame as a celestial quality, attributed 
it to Justinian, and placed him as a revolving light in the 
planet of Mercury. “Fui Cesare e sono Giustiniano,” he says 
to Dante—words which we might apply in a different sense to 
signify that the imperial administration and its evils were 
transient things, now dead, a sort of accident not really apper- 
taining to the glorified Justinian. 

There was naturally a strong and virulent party of opposition 
to the Emperor's government, consisting of monophysites, the © 
green faction, and others who felt the touch of his stern hand. 
They were interested in putting the most unfavourable construc- 
tion on all imperial acts, in representing the court as a hotbed 
of corruption, in aspersing the ministers of the crown. The 
essence of this virulence has survived in the Secret History 
attributed to the historian Procopius, the secretary of Belisarius.’ 


1 See the Appendix to this chapter. 
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There are two distinct questions connected with this curious 
book: (1) Was Procopius of Caesarea the author? (2) Are 
its statements trustworthy, wholly or partially, or not at all? 

We cannot, I think, answer either of these questions with 
a simple yes or no. The details of both problems are reserved 
for an appendix; but conclusions may be stated here. In 
regard to the first, I agree in the main with the opinion of 
Ranke, that Procopius is not the author, but that the work 
was nevertheless founded on a diary or ephemeris of that his- 
torian ; that a member of the opposition, probably of the green 
faction, having obtained possession of the diary or a copy of it, 
worked it up into the form of the Secret History, incorporating 
all the calumnies which were afloat about the Emperor and 
the Empress. 

In regard to the second question, it seems plain that, on the 
one hand, a historian is not entitled to make use of any particu- 
lar statement resting on the unconfirmed authority of this 
document; but that, on the other hand, there was method in 
the author’s madness, and there were underlying facts which gave 
relevancy to the inventions. We can hardly doubt that Theo- 
dora before her marriage appeared on the stage, for the author's 
picture of her career would otherwise have no point; and there 
is some method apparent in the circumstance that he does not 
charge her with licentiousness after her marriage. l 

But setting aside these vexed questions, on which we can 
but barely touch here, and for the present rejecting the 
evidence of the Secret History on matters of fact, we must 
observe that the work has a considerable value not only as a 
product of the age, in which regard it will be spoken of in 
another place, but also as expressing the feelings of bitterness 
which the government of Justinian excited. 

This book of pain and horror leaves upon the mind the 
impression that the enlightened spirit of Justinian, his 
notable projects, his high thoughts, lived in the shadow of 
some malignant presence; that cowering by the throne of 
the Emperor, lurking in the gallery of the palace where 
he walked in meditation at night, ever attending his steps, 
moved some inhuman horror, some unutterable “ Dweller by the 
Threshold,” through whose fatal power the destinies of himself 
and Theodora, Belisarius and Antonina, John the Cappadocian, 
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and many other victims, were entangled in ‘an inextricable 
mesh of hates and lusts and bloodshed. | 


That pasquinades and scandalous stories were in circulation 
about himself and his wife cannot have escaped the knowledge of 
the watchful Emperor; and, if I may make a conjecture, he caused 
a sort of apology to be written before he died, of which a por- 
tion is still extant. The treatise on the civil service of John 
the Lydian bears many traces of having been written with 
the purpose of defending Justinian ; and the introduction of 
such apologies by the way would make it far more weighty 
and effectual than a formal panegyric. That Justinian might 
have employed John the Lydian in the matter may be con- 
cluded from the fact that he did at an earlier date employ him 
to write a panegyric of himself and a history of the Persian 
war. The circumstance that John was a disappointed civil 
servant and makes no concealment of the degeneration of the 
service, may be appealed to in support of the theory that he 
‘had some special inducement to speak diligently on every 
opportunity of Justinian’s personal blamelessness. 


The Empress Theodora has become, chiefly through Gibbon’s 
reproduction of the portrait in the Secret History, a typical 
example of those fascinating and voluptuous women, who in 
their own day exercise a baleful influence in the world, and 
in after times allure the imagination. When we turn from 
the Secret History, to which this effect is due, and read what 
trustworthy authorities tell us of the Empress, we do not 
meet a tigress or a malicious demon in woman’s form, but a 
bold and able woman with enough of the diablesse in her to 
explain how she might be traduced. The bold effective 
speech which she made on thie occasion of the Nika sedition is 
one of the most engaging episodes in history; she was ready 
to stake everything for empire; and she won. 

Her intervention on that occasion, her scheme to overthrow 
the oppressor John the Cappadocian, her interference for the 
wife of Artabanes, her active interest in supporting the mono- 
physites and their doctrines, her solicitude for reclaiming aban- 
doned women, her charity and almsgiving, are the only facts of 
importance that we really know about the Empress. Of these, 
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the fact that damned her most in the eyes of Baronius and 
Alemannus,! and made them ready to believe of her any enor- 
mity, her religious faith that Christ’s nature was not dual, will 
certainly in the present day do her memory little harm. Had 
she believed in the two natures, she might have been more 
extravagant in lusts even than she is said to have been, and no 
member of the orthodox Church would have cast a stone. Her 
enthusiasm for religion when she was an Empress is put on a 
level with her alleged profligacy as a girl. She is said to have 
fed the geese of the devil when she was on the stage, she fed 
the sheep of Christ when she sat on the throne; and in the eyes 
of orthodox Chalcedonians the second pasture was far more 
offensive than the first. 

John the Lydian speaks of her in high terms, when he de- 
scribes how she informed her husband of the misdeeds of John 
the Cappadocian ; a woman, he calls her, “superior in intelli- 
gence, and in sympathy for the oppressed always awake”; and 
the remark of Procopius, the historian, that she could not with- 
stand the supplications of the unhappy accords with this; and 
the two remarks together establish the fact that she was a 
sympathetic and compassionate lady. 


Gibbon’s remark that Justinian “was never young” aptly 
conveys’ the sort of impression he gives us. There is a cold 
atmosphere about him—the atmosphere of inexorable Roman 
logic, afraid of no consequences—which is tinged also with a 
certain mysticism. His mode of life was severely abstemious 
and ascetic, his days and nights laborious. He was a man of 
wide education, learned in philosophy, theology, jurisprudence, 
music, and architecture, and a friend of his said that the time 
despaired of by Plato had come, when a philosopher should 
reign and a king philosophise. The remark suggests the re- 
flection, how different he was from the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, of whom the same had been said before. 

But if Justinian were never young, it cannot be said that he 
did not grow old. There is an unmistakable difference between 
the first part and the last part of his reign, unequally divided 


1 Liberatus and Victor are severe on from earlier sources that she was charit- 
Theodora for her heresy. Zonaras says able. 
that she was avaricious ; yet we know 
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by the Great Plague. His great ideas were accomplished or 
undertaken in the earlier period, when he was, if not young, 
vigorous and hopeful. The plague not only injures the body 
but paralyses the spirit; a man or a nation that lives through 
such a visitation is not the same after it. We can hardly, I 
think, lay too much stress on its moral as well as physical 
effects. It was after the Plague that Justinian devoted all 
his energies to theological points of subordinate importance, 
sat without guards at the dead of night, deep in discussions 
with very ancient priests, and almost lost his interest in 
the conquest of Italy. We may say, I think, that he was 
touched with dispiritedness, or with the malady of the Middle 
Ages. 

His ascetic mode of life and nocturnal studies seemed to 
lend the Emperor an almost inhuman character; which, com- 
bined with his cold Roman spirit, prepared to carry out his 
plans at all costs, suggested to his enemies the theory that he 
was really an incarnate demon who took a delight in death and 
ruin for their own sake.’ This notion, it may be observed, is 
a curious, and perhaps one of the earliest, instances of the idea 
of Schadenfreude, delight in mischief for its own mere sake. 

The conception of Justinian as a malicious demon, or the 
conception of him and Theodora as a pair of vampires sucking 
the blood of the Empire or fiends feasting on the misery of men, 
may be taken as the outcry of a sacrificed gencration—sacri- 
ficed without being consulted to the realisation of an idea. 
But such outcries do not affect the position which Justinian 
must always hold. The epithet “great” was not indeed per- 
manently bestowed upon him by posterity?; but then it was 
not bestowed on Julius Caesar nor on Augustus, and it was 
bestowed on Leo I. As of that Caesar who fulminated at 
the deep Euphrates, so it may be said of the Caesar who 
reconquered Italy and Africa, 


per populos dat jura viamque affectat Olympo. 


1 The Secret History is full of tales peror was seen walking in his palace 
of this kind. Vigilantia, Justinian’s without his head. 
mother, is said to have confessed that 2 Greek writers, however, often speak 
his father was a demon, and the Em- of 6 péyas "lovorwiavyds. 


APPENDIX 
ON THE “SECRET HISTORY” ATTRIBUTED TO PROCOPIUS 


One of the most interesting and difficult problems in history is the 
Arcana Historia, also called the Anecdota, attributed to Procopius. 
It was discovered in the Vatican by Alemannus, who edited it with 
a learned commentary. Gibbon, and most historians, including F. 
Dahn the author of Procopius von Ciisariéa, follow Alemannus in 
accepting the statements of the chronique scandaleuse,.in their 
general tenor, if not in detail. M. Debidour, in his’ L’ Impératrice 
Théodora (1885), discredits the veracity of the anecdotes, and is 
followed by Mr. Mallet in his clever essay on “The Empress Theo- 
dora” in the English Historical Review, January 1887. But neither 
M. Debidour nor Mr. Mallet call the authorship of the document in 
question, nor do they refer to the suggestive essay of Leopold von 
Ranke on Procopius,! where the problem is discussed. It is con- 
venient to deal with the two questions, the credibility and tho 
authorship, separately. 

(1.) In the first place, the Secret History is not consistent in two 
of its allegations with statements of Procopius in his Gothic War, 
and in one case its statement is intrinsically less credible. Accord- 
ing to the Gothic War, Theodahad murdered Amalasuntha on his own 
account, and he had an intelligible motive to do so; according 
to the Anecdota, Theodora devised the murder, and suborned the 
ambassador Peter to compass its perpetration. But Peter did not 
arrive in Italy till after the deed was done; nor does an obscure 
passage in a fragment of a letter from Gundelina to Theodora, 
preserved in the Var. Epist. of Cassiodorus (x. 20), afford even the 
shadow of a foundation for suspecting the Empress. The only 
motive assigned for the alleged design of Theodora is jealousy. The 
other case is that of the death of Constantinus, who, according to 
the Gothic War (ii. 8), tried to stab Belisarius, and was executed on 
that account. The execution is said by Procopius to be due to “ the 


1 Weltgeschichte, iv. 2, p. 800 seg. 
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envy of Tyche.” In the Secret History Constantinus is said to have 
been killed by Belisarius, at the instigation of Antonina, for a 
private grudge. 

To these two cases of divergence as to facts from public history 
we may doubtfully add that of Pope Sylverius, whose death is por- 
haps ascribed by the A necdotu (cap. 1)to Antonina; whereas, according 
to Liberatus, ho was banished to the island of Palms, and perished 
there of hunger (qui in Palmariam insulam adductus sub eorum custodia 
defecit inedia, cap. 22). Procopius states that Sylverius was deposed 
for suspected intrigues with the Goths. This case, however, is not 
clear, for the words of the Anecdota need not necessarily imply 
that Sylverius was murdered or his death caused by Antonina— 
p 51 Kal Tò és DiABEprov eipyarrat piavpa. 

The statement that the 320,000 lbs. of gold saved by Anastasius 
were spent by Justinian in the lifetime of Justin (cap. 19) is at vari- 
ance with a passage in the Ecclesiastical History of John of Ephesus, 
where it is stated that, after Justinian’s death, the fund of Anastasius 
was still extant. As far as I know, critics have not called attention 
to this contradiction. 

If these inconsistencies of the Secret History with public accredited 
history were the only objections which could be brought against the 
credibility of the suspected book, they might be sufficient to raise a 
presumption against it, they would induce us to infuse the judicious 
granum salis, but they would not go very far towards condemn- 
ing it, whether its authorship by Procopius were proved or dis- 
proved. Secret history must know many things to which public 
history must close its eyes. The inconsistencies that really shake 
our faith and damage the book irretrievably are the internal in- 
consistencies. Throughout the work Justinian is spoken of as 
deceased, as a king of a past age; in the last words of the last 
chapter his death is referred to as an event in the future. Again, 
in the preface, the author, whether Procopius himself or another sub 
persona Procopii, says that his treatise is intended to supplement the 
eight books of the public history, in which he was obliged to leave out 
many details, because the actors were still alive. The dilemma, 
which Ranke pointed out, is obvious. The treatise was written 
either before or after the death of Justinian. If it was written 
before his death, then the samo reason which prevented Procopius 
from publishing the scandals in his earlier works would have oper- 
ated still and prevented him from publishing the Secret History ; 
and Belisarius, Antonina, and many minor personages survived 
Justinian, so that the Emperor himself would not have been the 
only individual to be feared. If it was written after his death, it is 
in open contradiction with the last words of cap. 30: érnvixa ody 
ù) avOpwros ðv Iovorıviavòs aréAOy tov Biov ù äre trav Saipovwv 
dpxwv drodice tov Biov, õrot tTyvixdde mepióvres TUXWoL TAANOEs 
e€wovTat, 
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It will be observed that this inconsistency tells both against the 
credibility of the Anecdota and against its ascription to Procopius. 
Another contradiction has been noticed by Ranke, which has also 
this double bearing. In cap. 16 we are told by the ey, professing 
to be Procopius, that he did not tell the full truth in his earlier 
work “for fear of the Empress” Theodora. But Theodora died in 
548, and the history was not published before 550. 

Other inconsistencies within the Secret History have been pointed 
out by Mr. Mallet in the article already mentioned (p. 7):— 


“In one place Justinian is described as a wonderfully silly man, and 
yet, as Alemannus observes, Procopius elsewhere remarks on his keen 
intellect and constant attendance to business. In another place Theodora 
is blamed for sleeping all day till nightfall, and all night till daybreak ; 
and yet the author of the Anecdotes is constantly reproaching her for 
thrusting herself into every department of public affairs. Again we are 
told that the opposition in the imperial family to Justinian’s marriage was 
so strong that, while the empress Euphemia lived, Justinian could never 
prevail on his uncle to consent, And yet he had sufficient influence to 
induce his uncle to confer on this abandoned woman, whom the emperor 
entirely refused to countenance, the lofty title of patrician. But the 
most striking inconsistency of all is to be found in the account of Theo- 
dora’s elevation. If the judgment of the Anecdotes is to count for any- 
thing, we must believe that, at the time of her marriage to Justinian, 
Theodora was, by common consent, the most profligate woman of her age. 
The Anecdotes inform us that Justinian was equally remarkable for the 
self-restraint and austerity of his life. The time of his marriage was a 
time when he was bent upon conciliating all parties, so as to secure the 
succession to the throne. He had reached an age when he might well 
be supposed to have outgrown the passions of his youth. His ambitious 
calculating temperament would be the least likely to imperil substantial 
advantages by an act of the grossest imprudence, And yet Procopius 
tells us that he chose this time to deliberately select for his bride the 
most infamous woman in Constantinople.” 


Another feature of the Secret History, which decidedly damages 
its testimony, is the really serious exaggeration in its language 
concerning the Emperor and the Empress, The description of them 
as demons of murder, preying upon humanity, demons in no figurative 
sense of the word, indicates either a malignity or a fatuity on the 
part of the writer, which discredits his statements, as far as their 
historical truth is concerned. 

It may not be amiss to remind the reader of what is often for- 
gotten. Even if these inconsistencies and childish exaggerations 
did not appear in the suspected document, it would be incumbent 
on the student of history to look on every statement contained 
in it with antecedent suspicion, just because it is a book written 
with a pronounced tendency strongly antagonistic to the imperial 
government. The principle is that the admissions and not the 
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pleas of an advocate are to be received when we have no cor- 
roborative testimony. 


Having seen that the Secret History cannot be accepted as a whole, 
we are met with the question whether it must be entirely rejected 
and ignored by the historian, or admits of a sifting process. 

The principle of Gibbon was as follows: “Of these strange 
anecdotes a part may be true because probable, and a part true 
because improbable. Procopius must have known the former, and 
the latter he could scarcely invent.” This is plainly untenable, 
and has been rightly censured by Mr. Mallet. There is no reason 
why the author should not have invented ; and deliberate invention 
on the part of one man is not the only alternative to the truth of 
the charges. 

But Mr. Mallet’s own principle—‘ That these scandals must be 
either substantially true or wholly false ”—seems to me to be equally 
untenable. He is indeed right in condemning with Gibbon the 
pernicious maxim “that where much is alleged something must be 
true”; but there is another quite different reason for admitting 
the necessity —necessity is hardly too strong a word—of drawing 
certain inferences from the statements in the “Anecdota. 

The author of the book, whoever he was, was a contemporary of 
Justinian ; the venomous animosity of his tone is too sincere to 
admit of the supposition that he did not feel strongly against the 
object of his maledictions, and wish to poison men’s minds against 
him ; it is impossible to suppose that he was a writer in subsequent 
ages who invented for the sake of invention and got his stories 
from the air. Even those who may question the correctness of the 
attribution of the Anecdota to Procopius will hardly refuse to admit 
that it was written by a contemporary of Justinian. This being 
granted, it will be also admitted that if the writer wished to slander 
and prejudice men against the Emperor and the Empress he would 
invent calumnies which were prima facie probable, and not calumnies 
which were evidently improbable. In other words, his statements 
would have no point excopt they had somo foundation in fact; and 
they would be improbablo if they contradicted some fact generally 
known about the person traduced. If Theodora had been the daughter 
of a Teutonic king, a writer who wished to calumniate her and connect 
scandalous stories with her name would not be likely to choose 
stories which implied that she was the daughter of a Greek peasant. 
If her youth had been spent in a monastery in Italy he would 
hardly represent her as an actress ina theatre at Antioch, We may 
therefore be sure that, unless the writer, who was evidently a man 
of brains, intended to discredit his own inventions by making them 
prima facie improbable, and so to stultify his work, the scandals which 
he records of Theodora must have been consistent, not necessarily 
with her character, but with some circumstances of her external life 
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before she wedded Justinian. It seems to me that all the anecdotes 
which the author relates of her early career would have been point- 
less if she had not at one time been an actress, scenica!; and the 
author was far too clever to write pointless stories. The details 
given concerning the oppression and extortion practised by Justinian 
and his ministers in taxation, etc., are sufficiently consistent with the 
actual state of things, as we know it from other writers, to have 
carried a very sharp sting. The low origin of Justin’s family in 
Dardania gives point to the things that are said about Justinian’s 
uncle ; if he had been one of the Anician family of the Olybrii such 
things would not have been stated. 

Whilo I reject, thon, the damaging scandals themselves as in- 
credible, or at least improbable, and as insufficiently vouched for 
by an enemy who discredits himself, I hold that they rested on some 
basis of fact which prevented them from falling to the ground as 
prima facie absurd. 

(2.) As to the authorship of the Secret History, both Professor 
Dahn, who accepts its statements, and Mr. Mallet, who rejects 
them, unhesitatingly attribute it to Procopius. Ranke considers 
it not to be genuine, and I believe he is right. 

The inconsistencies already mentioned as affecting its credibility 
tell equally against Procopian authorship. But the very first words 
of the treatise are alone sufficient to condemn that hypothesis, They 
are almost identical with the opening words of the fourth book of 
the Gothic War, to which they formed a suitable introduction ; but 
as an introduction to the Secret History they are quite irrelevant. 

doa pev otv Pwpaiwv rp yéve EV TE Toàépois & axpe Sevpo Evvqvex On 
yever Oa, 76 pot Sedujyyrat, 1) yep Suvarov éyeyóvet TOV mpdgewv Tas 
SnAwcets åmáras emt [Katpav TE kal] Xwpuav erty deiwy åppovapévo" 
Ta Sé Ôn evOade oùx Ere pot TpóTe TY eipnpévp vykeirerai’ éme? évravOa 
yeypáļerai távra, óróoa i) rervynKe yevér Oat mavrayóðı Ts Pwpaiwv 
apyjs. The words in brackets are added in the Anecdota and do 
not occur in the eighth book of the ‘Ioropiau 

In the eighth book Procopius deserted his system of geographical 
division and included in it narrations both of events in Italy 
and ovents in the last, and this introduction is an apology for 
changing his plan. But in the Secret History, where there is no 
question of geographical division, the introduction is quite inappro- 
priate. And, asks Ranke, “wie hätte es überhaupt einem Autor 
einfallen sollen zwei verschiedene Werke mit denselben Worten 
einzuführen %” 

Again, the preface awakens expectations which the work does not 

1 It is worth noticing that Komito, menia. This is a confirmation of my 
who is mentioned as one of Theodora’s osition; it proves that the author 
sisters in the Secret History, is also ailt on facts; he did not invent tho 
mentioned by John Malalas and Theo- name Komito. The other sister was 


phanes (6020 a.mM.), who record that Anastasia, 
she married Sittas, the general of Ar- 
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fulfil. “I have been compelled,” says the writer, “to conceal the 
cause of many things which I recorded in my former books. It will 
therefore be my duty in this work to publish both facts hitherto 
suppressed, and the causes of occurrences already recounted.” Now 
the Anecdota supply new stories, but do not explain the causes of 
events related in the public history. 

It is, further, almost impossible to believe that Procopius, the 
author of the ‘Iaropia:, would have ever used the exaggerated 
language in which the writer of the Secret History pours out the 
vials of his wrath upon Justinian. 

Combining the inappropriate character of the preface with the 
abruptness with which the first chapter commences, Ranke holds 
that the Secret [History is to some extent a compilation rather than 
an independent work. He holds that a member of the opposition 
party got possession of a manuscript of fragmentary jottings written 
by the true Procopius, that he worked up these into the form of 
the Secret History, adding and interweaving figments which reveal 
the most acrid venom and the grossest superstition. “ Nach 
meinem Dafiirhalten sind die Anekdota eine Verquickung achter 
procopischer Nachrichten mit den oppositionellen Manifestationen 
einer Partei, welche bei der Thronbesteigung Justinians durch die 
Besiegung der Nika niedergeworfen, aber keineswegs vollständig 
unterdriickt worden war.” The history of Antonina’s adultery, for 
example, is singled out by Ranke as an “ächte procopische Nach- 
richt ” (p. 303). 


CHAPTER III 
THE LEGAL WORKS OF JUSTINIAN 


EVERY government, whether democratical, oligarchical, or mon- 
archical, has two duties to perform; and it must up to a certain 
point perform them, if it is to exist. It may perform them 
very badly, but its existence ultimately depends upon their 
performance. These duties are to protect the community 
against other communities without, and to protect it against 
its own individual members within; and the means by which 
such protection is secured are arms and laws. The efficacy of 
each of these two instruments depends upon the other; the 
maintenance of the laws depends on arms, and successful war- 
fare on the maintenance of the laws. 

With this general reflection Justinian introduced to the 
world the first of the great legal monuments, which have im- 
mortalised his name and contributed to the welfare and pro- 
gress of mankind. He states that he has kept both duties 
clearly before his eyes; that he has provided for the improve- 
ment both of the military defences and legal securities of the 
Empire,—of the latter by preserving old and passing new laws, 
but chiefly by his collection of the imperial constitutions into 
a code, called after the fortunate name of Justinian. 

Written law was of two kinds, the imperial constitutions or 
placita, and the opinions or answers of recognised—we may 
say licensed—lawyers, responsa prudentium. 

(1.) As the Emperor stepped into the place of the sovereign 
people of the republic, it was logical that the leges passed by the 
people in the comitia should be superseded by imperial consti- 
tutions. This process of supersession took place in the first 
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century of the Empire; the last lex we hear of was an agrarian 
law of Nerva. There were collections of the constitutions 
before the time of Justinian ; his code was not a novelty. The 
Gregorian and Hermogenian codes of the fourth century were 
supplemented by the Theodosian code published in 438, which — 
contained all the constitutions from the time of Constantine. 
There were two causes which rendered a new code desirable in 
the reign of Justinian. In the first place, owing to lack of 
copies, the bulky Theodosian collection could not be always 
consulted in courts, and therefore the actual practice often 
failed to conform to the written law; in the second place, a 
very large number of constitutions had been issued subsequently 
to the Theodosian code, both by Theodosius II and by his 
successors, which were not collected in a convenient form, and 
often seriously modified the law as stated in that code. 

A new collection of the constitutions, edited up to date, 
with the contradictions carefully eliminated, the obsolete laws 
expunged, superfluous preambles or explanations omitted, words 
altered, erased, or added for the sake of clearness, was deter- 
mined on by Justinian (13th February 528), and a commission 
of ten men, including Tribonian and Theophilus, was appointed 
to execute it. Clearness, completeness, and brevity were aimed 
at, and we may say attained, in the Justinianean Code which 
was published on the 7th April 529. 


(2.) Justinian’s next undertaking was more difficult, more 
ambitious, and more novel than the code. No one had ever 
arranged in an Official and accessible volume the responsa pru- 
dentium, or answers given by lawyers recognised as authorities, 
in regard to special cases and legal points, which served as 
precedents for future decisions. These answers were scattered 
about in many treatises, and not a few difficulties arose in their 
application, to meet which some attempts had been already 
made. On many points antagonists might produce two oppo- 
site opinions, and on almost any the judge was sure to be per- 
plexed by a large number of inconsistent citations. Hadrian 
left the choice to the judges’ own discretion, and a feeling that 
certain writers were entitled to precedence in authority gradu- 
ally established itself without special enactment, to which feel- 
ing the choice of authors in the course of jurisprudence for law 
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students considerably contributed. Gaius, and the commentaries 
of Ulpian and Paulus on the perpetual Edict, Papinian and 
Modestinus, obtained paramount authority. This inconvenience 
led Constantine to discredit the notes of Paulus and Ulpian on 
Papinian, as they frequently differed from the opinions they 
annotated ; but this only lessened, it did not abolish, the evil. 
Theodosius II passed a very important measure—which may 
be considered the precursor of the Digest just as his Codex was 
the precursor of the Codex Justinianeus—called the Law of 
Citations, which ordained that the majority of opinions should 
determine the decision, and that in cases where the opinions 
were equally divided that of Papinian should prevail. 

There was such a mass of legal responses that the field 
seemed limitless and beyond all human capacity. But it was 
not too great for the enterprise of Justinian, who conceived the 
idea of “ enucleating the old law.” 

On the 15th December 530 he appointed a new commission, 
under the direction of Tribonian the quaestor, who had assisted 
in compiling the code, for the purpose of reading the books 
pertaining to Roman law, written by those lawyers who had 
been licensed by imperial authority to “interpret” the law. 
They were to eliminate all contradictions and omit all repeti- 
tions, and when they had thus won the nucleus of the vast 
material, they were to arrange it in one fair work, as it were, a 
holy temple of justice, which was to be divided into 50 books, 
containing all the law of 1300 years, purged of superfluities. 
The undertaking was so immense that it seemed almost im- 
possible, but the commission of seventeen specialists worked so 
diligently that they completed it in exactly three years.2 The 
entire work was called the Digest or Pandects, and henceforward 
it only was to be consulted. According to Roby’s computation, 
a law library of 106 volumes was compressed to 54. 


(3.) Justinian’s third, slightest, and best known work, was 
a manual of the principles of Roman law, intended for students, 


1 Dante makes Justinian say (Parad. 
canto vi.), D’entro alle leggi trassi il 
troppo e vano. The constitution Deo 
auctore (Cod. i. 17, 1) is well worth 
reading. The constitution Tanta (i. 
17, 2) accompanied the publication of 
the Digest (16th Decomber 533), and 


contains an account of the arrangement 
of the material. 

3 Tribonian divided his committee 
into three parts, and the material to be 
digested likewise into three parts—the 
Sabinian school, the commentaries on 
the Edict, and the works of Papinian. 
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in 4.books,—the Institutions. It is really a reproduction, with 
numerous additions, omissions, and changes, of the commentaries 
of Gaius At the same time the Emperor made alterations in 
the course of legal studies to be pursued at the schools of 
Constantinople and Berytus. 


The Digest was a more satisfactory as well as a more stu- 
pendous work than the Code, because it could be looked upon 
as final. The licensed lawyers, prudentes, who created the 
mass of case-law, had long ago ceased to exist, and thus their 
answers were a given quantity, which no new opinions would 
supersede. For Constantine had abolished the practice of the 
prudentes and arrogated to the Emperor alone the right of de- 
ciding between the letter of the law and the dictates of equity. 
The Emperor's decisions were constitutions, not responses. 
The Code, on the other hand, could not be final, as was patent ; 
it must be continually re-edited up to date, and five years after 
its first publication, Justinian issued a new edition, containing 
the constitutions passed in the'interval; and it is this second 
edition that has come down tous. But nothing could be more 
absurd than to insinuate that Justinian spoiled his Code by 
passing a large number of laws after its publication. A 
final code in a defective and changing world would be really 
undesirable; a code in its very nature cannot be final, it can 
only be “up to date”; and Justinian was not so unpractical as 
not to apprehend this patent fact. If a code were to prevent 
all future legislation it would be the reverse of beneficial. 

It is a point of special interest, as indicating the spirit of . 
the time, that the Pythagorean theories of number were applied 
to the arrangement of the Digest, which was determined on 
a priori principles, independently of the nature of the mate- 
rial? In the constitution of 530 A.D. (17th December), which 
appointed the commission, it is decreed that the work shall 
consist of 50 books, These were divided into 7 parts, and the 
divisions were defined by mystic principles: 50 = 7 x 7 + 1. 
The first part è consists of 4 books in imitation of the Pytha- 


1 Gaius and tho Institutes can be most 
conveniently compared in the parallel- 
column edition of R. Gneist. 

2 This discovery was made by Fried- 
rich Bluhme in 1820. See Preface to 
Roby’s ‘‘ Introd. to the Digest.” Jerome 


and Cassiodorus in the same way at- 
tached importance to numbers. 

3 The remaining six parts fall into 
two groups, each of which consists of 
twenty-three books. 
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gorean tetractys, which also determined the number of books . 
in the Institutions. Students! were instructed in 36 of the 
50 books, “in order that by reading 36 books they should 
become perfect youths.” The charm of perfection in the num- 
ber 36 consists in the fact that it is the sum of the first 8, 
that is, of the first 4 odd and the first 4 even, numbers. The 
remaining 14 books (2 x 7) they could study afterwards by 
themselves. 

Whether this application of Pythagorean canons to fix the 
dimensions of the “ most holy temple of Justice ” was suggested 
by Justinian himself or by his quaestor Tribonian, we do not 
know; but it seems more natural to attribute it to the latter, 
who was a pagan, and doubtless imbued with Greek philosophy.” 
It is characteristic that the orthodox Emperor should have 
adopted the mystic numbers of the heathen philosopher. And 
it is characteristic of the Graeco-Roman time that a thorough 
mastery of the hard science of Roman jurisprudence should be 
combined with, or set in a frame of, Greek mysticism. Roman 
law, taken in doses determined by a Greek philosophy, was to 
make “ most perfect youths.” 


The course of history modified Roman law considerably. 
Roman law consisted of two portions, the jus civile, which rested 
on the Twelve Tables, and the jus gentium. The latter was 
formed by the sentences of the praetor peregrinus in disputes 
between Roman citizens and foreigners or subject peoples not 
governed by the jus civile, and consisted of the “ perpetual Edict,” 
to which Hadrian gave the shape of an unalterable code. As 
Rome passed from the humble position of a town in Italy to 
that of mistress of the world, the importance of the second 
constituent, “the law of nations,’ increased. It attained 
greater dignity—the dignity of priority and universality — 
through the spread of the Stoic philosophy, which at the end 
of the second century B.c. began to influence Rome. The 
Stoic law of nature was identified with the jus gentium. As 


1 First-yoar students were called Du- 
pondii, and studied the Institutes and 
first four books of Digest. Second-ycar 
students were Edictales; third- year 
students Papinianistac, fourth - year 
students Avra, and fifth-year students 
IIpo\tra, See the constitution Omnem 


VOL. I 


(16th December 533), in which the new 
course of law for the universities of 
Constantinople and Berytus is defined. 
The name for professors was anteccssores. 
2 Hesychius’ notice of Tribonian is 
curious ; he remarks that he was”"E)\Anp - 

kal bcos. 
2 B 
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the Roman spirit became cosmopolitan, Roman law tended to 
become cosmopolitan too; and in the third century A.D. the 
Edict of Caracalla, which made all free subjects of the Empire 
Roman citizens, and consequently rendered the civil law uni- 
versally applicable, tended not only to widen the range of the 
old civil law and its peculiar distinctions, but to modify it. 
For example’s sake, cives, peregrini, and Latini ceased to be a 
serious distinction. But when the Empire was divided, and a 
separate seat of rule existed at Constantinople, it was natural 
that in the eastern provinces, the natural and universal law, 
the jus gentium, should almost completely set aside the old 
civil law of the Romans. Such forms as mancipatio and in jure 
cessio were superseded. But the Twelve Tables continued to 
enjoy a formal authority until Justinian finally abolished it ; 
and this among other things indicates that his reign marks the 
furthest limit of the old Roman world, and therefore would be 
a most suitable point from which to date the so-called Byzantine 
period. Again, among the distinctions of Roman law, one of the 
most venerable and fundamental was that of res manciy and 
res nec mancipr ; this also Justinian set aside. 

As well as by the centralisation of the Roman Empire in 
lands not Roman, the law was influenced by the spirit of the new 
religion. Offences before considered only moral came to be con- 
sidered legal also; and on the other hand the harshness of the 
cold jura Romana was modified by considerations of humanity 
and equity. Christian influences might easily be, and often are, 
exaggerated. The disuse of the slave system is often attributed 
to it; but while we cannot deny that Christianity tended to 
discourage slavery, and to lessen the evils of slavery by human- 
ising the relations with masters, it is certain that the econo- 
mical conditions which changed the slave system into the 
colonate and serf system were the chief cause. Beliefs and 
sentiments generally adapt themselves to facts, and facts are 
in turn modified by beliefs. It would be a mistake to say 
that the religious sentiment adapted itself to circumstances ; it 
would be equally a mistake to say that the circumstances adapted 
themselves to the sentiment. The course of things is generally 
a simultaneous and reciprocal process of adaptation of fact to 
sentiment and sentiment to fact. 

We can perceive that between the age of Gaius and the 
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age of Justinian the feeling that man is naturally free has 
become stronger, and this feeling was in the spirit of Christi- 
anity. Florentinus said that liberty was a natural faculty, 
whereas servitude was a constitution contrary to nature ; and 
this view is adopted by Justinian in his Institutes.1 The ways 
in which a slave might be manumitted were increased in 
number by the Emperor”; and he speaks of himself as the 
protector of liberty.® 

It is interesting to observe the criticism which has been 
made on the legal work of Justinian by one of the greatest 
German writers on Roman law, Rudolf von Jhering, in his 
Geist des römischen Rechts‘ Until Justinian’s time, he says, 
Roman legislation cannot be reproached with invading the 
dominion of theoretical science; but Justinian’s work is alto- 
gether conditioned by the principle of blending theory with 
practical legislation. The Digest and the Institutions are in- ' 
tended to be at once compendia and lawbooks. The disastrous 
result of such a proceeding is that science is influenced by 
authority; Justinian’s authority tended to cow the theorist. 
“The example of the schoolmaster on the throne, or the legis- 
lator on the cathedra, which Justinian set, has been only too 
readily imitated in modern legislation. Science should leave to 
Caesar the things that are the Caesar's, but he should leave 
to science the things that are hers.” 


1 See Ulpian, quoted by Gneist on 
Inst. i. v. (p. 11). 

3 Inst. i. v. 2. 

3 ** Pro libertate quam ct fovere et 
tueri Romanis legibus et praecipue nos- 
tro numini peculiare est.” Slavery, 
however, was still recognised by the 
laws, and punishments were inflicted 
in the caso of unions between freewomen 


and slaves, and between freemen and 
the servae of others. 

* See Theil ii., Abtheilung, 2, p. 
372. As an cxample of what he calls 
legal constructions, Jhering mentions 
a law of Zeno, in which he puts for- 
ward the dependent character of em- 
phyteuticaric contract. See Cod. Just. 
iv. 66. 


CHAPTER IV 
FIRST PERSIAN WAR (528-532 A.D.) 


THE Emperor Justin adopted the policy of conciliating minor 
peoples who, dwelling on the borders of the Roman and Persian 
realms, were ready to sell or change their friendship or allegiance. 
Among others the Lazic prince Tzath, who had been the vassal 
of Persia, visited Constantinople, and became the vassal of New 
Rome. But Kobad was old, and he did not immediately de- 
clare war against the successor of Anastasius. On the contrary, 
he made the strange proposal—which recalls Arcadius’ relations 
with Isdigerd—that Justin should adopt his son Chosroes. The 
request was refused, through the influence of the minister 
Proclus, who pointed out that by Roman law the adopted son 
would have a legal right to the father’s inheritance, and that 
Persia might claim the Roman Empire. This literal deduction 
may strike us as amusingly far-fetched, but it is an instance 
of the ancient habit of pushing things to their extreme logical 
consequences, The refusal was resented by Kobad, but hostilities 
did not begin in Justin’s lifetime, as a conspiracy of the 
Mazdakites, which led to their massacre, and an Iberian war 
occupied Kobad’s attention. 
When Justinian came to the throne he determined to found 
a new fortress close to Nisibis, and gave Belisarius, command- 
ant in Daras,! directions to that effect. As the building oper- 
ations were progressing, a Persian army, 30,000 strong, under 
the command of Prince Xerxes, invaded Mesopotamia. The 
1 Belisarius was appointed to this successful invasion of the territory of 
post in the last year of Justin, as suc- Nisibis. Procopius was at the samo 


cessor to Licelarius of Thrace, who time chosen by Belisarius as his secre- 
had shown his incompetence by an un- tary. 
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Romans, under several commanders who had joined forces, 
advanced against them, and were defeated in a disastrous 
battle. Tapharas, the commander of the Saracen auxiliaries, 
and Proclianus, duke of Phoenicia, were slain; Sebastian, the 
general of the Isaurian troops, Kutzis, the duke of Damascus, 
and the Count Basilius, were taken prisoners.’ Belisarius 
escaped, and the beginnings of the new fortress were left in 
the hands of the enemy. The victors had themselves expe- 
rienced grievous losses, and soon retreated into their own 
territory ; while Justinian, undismayed, sent garrisons and new 
captains to the fortresses of Amida, Constantina, Edessa, Suron, 
and Berrhoea. A new army was formed, consisting of Illyrians 
and Thracians, Scythians and Isaurians, and entrusted to Pom- 
peius, perhaps the nephew of Anastasius. But nothing more 
occurred in the year 528, which closed with a severe winter. 

The hostilities of 529 began in March with a plundering 
expedition of Persian and Saracen forces combined, under the 
guidance of the Saracen king Alamundar, who penetrated into 
Syria, almost to the walls of Antioch, and retreated so swiftly 
that the Romans could not reach him and force him to dis- 
gorge his booty. The only thing that was left for them to do 
was to make reprisals, and in the following month a corps of 
Phrygians plundered in the territories of the Persians and their 
Saracen allies? Belisarius was appointed at this time master 
of soldiers in the East’ (instead of Hypatius), but the rest of 
the year was drawn out in ineffectual negotiations. 

The following year (530) was a year of glory for the 
Roman name, and for the general Belisarius, who, at the early 
age of twenty-five, won his first laurels by a victory at Daras. 
There was much talk of peace, but the great king did not 
really desire it, and the ambassador Rufinus waited in vain at 
Hierapolis. Belisarius, with the help of Hermogenes,‘ who 


1 For these events we must combine 
the slight account of Procopius with 
the more detailed narrative of Malalas. 
Procopius exhibits a tendency throngh- 
out to colour events or curtail them, so 
as to reflect favourably on Belisarius. 
Malalas renders their dues to other 
commanders. The accounts of the two 
historians are carefully compared by 
G. Sotiriadis in his important critical 
essay on Johannes von Antiochia (1887), 


pp. 114 sq. 


3 The hostilities of 529 are alto- 
gether omitted by Procopius. 

3 Etapyxos ‘Pwyalwy (Malalas), orparn- 
yòy ris ¥w (Procopius). Gibbon was 
misled by Procopius’ conventional 
term for mag. mil. per or. into sup- 
posing that Justinian introduced a 
new title, ‘‘ general of the East.” 

4 Hermogenes had held the post of a 
magister, and was one of the supporters 
of Vitalian in his revolt. 
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acted as a sort of informal coadjutor, collected at Daras an 
army of 25,000 mixed and undisciplined troops, largely con- 
sisting of Huns and Heruls; while Perozes, who had been 
appointed the mzrran, or sole commander of the Persian army, 
arrived at Nisibis in June’ at the head of 40,000 soldiers, 
confident of victory. They advanced within twenty stadia of 
Daras, and the mirran sent to Belisarius a message redolent of 
oriental insolence—that, as he intended to bathe in the city 
on the morrow, a bath should be prepared for his pleasure. 

The Romans did not intend to submit to the indignity or 
tediousness of a siege ; they made preparations for battle, just 
outside the walls of the town. The Persians. arrived punctually 
as their general signified, and stood for a whole day in line of 
battle without venturing to attack the Romans, who were 
drawn up in carefully arranged positions. In the evening 
they retired to their camp,? but returned next morning, 
resolved not to let another day pass without a decisive action, 
and found their enemy occupying the same positions as on the 
preceding day. For the apprehension of the details of the 
battle, the dispositions which the inventive genius of Belisarius 
had adopted must be explained. 

About a stone’s throw from the gate of Daras that looks 
toward Nisibis a deep trench was dug, interrupted by frequent 
ways for crossing. This trench, however, was not in a con- 
tinuous right line; in fact, we may say that it consisted of 
five separate trenches. At either end of the central trench, 
which was parallel to the opposite wall of the city, a trench 
ran outwards almost at right angles; and where each of 
these perpendicular trenches or “ horns ” terminated, two other 
trenches were dug in opposite directions at right angles, and 
consequently almost parallel to the first trench.? Between 
the central trench and the town Belisarius and Hermogenes 
were posted with the main body of their troops. On the left, 
behind the main ditch and near the left “horn,” a regiment of 
cavalry under Buzes, and 300 Heruls under their leader 
Pharas, were stationed close to a rising ground, which the 


1 Theophanes supplies the date. army unofficially, slew two Persian 
3 During the afternoon the armies champions. 
were diverted by two single combats, Such, it appears to me, is the 


in which a Byzantine professor of evident meaning of the description of 
gymnastics, who had accompanied the Procopius, and thus I believe it was 
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Heruls occupied in the morning, at the suggestion of Pharas 
and with the approval of Belisarius. Outside the angle made 
by the outermost ditch and the horn were placed 600 Hunnic 
cavalry, under the Huns Sunicas and Aigan. The disposition 
on the right wing was exactly symmetrical. Troops under 
John (the son of Nicetas), Cyril, and Marcellus occupied the 
position corresponding to that occupied by Buzes on the left, 
while other squadrons of Hunnic cavalry, led by Simas and 
Askan, were posted on the extreme right. 

Half of the Persian forces stood in a long line opposite to 
the Roman dispositions, the other half was kept in reserve at 
some distance in the rear, to replace the soldiers in front when 
they felt weary. Two generals, subordinate to the mirran, com- 
manded the Persians, Baresmanas on the left wing and Pityazes 
on the right. The corps of Immortals, the flower of the army, 
was reserved for a supreme occasion. The details of the battle 
have been described so lucidly by a competent eye-witness 
that I cannot do better than reproduce the account of the 
secretary of Belisarius in a loose translation :— 

“ Neither began the battle till mid-day. As soon as noon was past the 
barbarians began the action. They had reserved the engagement for this 


hour of the day because they were themselves in the habit of eating only 
in the evening, while the Romans ate at noontide, so that they counted 


interpreted by Gibbon. I cannot agree with the construction put upon Procopius 
by Mr. Hodgkin, who has given a far fuller account of tho battle than Gibbon, 
and illustrated it by a diagram ; his explanation hardly docs justice to ép0al xepatat. 


Persians. 
Pityazes. Baresmanas. 
Huns under Huns under 
Sunicas and Aigan. Simas and Askan. 
Heruls. ee 
ren 
Buzes. John, Marcellus, ete. 


Belisarius and Hermo- 
genes, with main body 
of Roman army. 


Wall of Daras. 
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on their offering a less vigorous resistance if they were attacked fasting. 
At first each side discharged volleys of arrows and the air was obscured 
with them ; the barbarians shot more darts, but a great number of soldiers 
fell on both sides, Fresh relays of the barbarians were always coming up 
to the front, unperceived by their adversaries ; yet the Romans had by no ` 
means the worst of it. For a wind blew in the faces of the Persians and 
hindered to a considerable degree their missiles from operating with effect. 
When both sides had expended all their arrows, they used their spears, 
hand to hand. The left wing of the Romans was pressed most hardly. 
For the Cadisenes, who fought on the Persian right with Pityazes, had 
advanced suddenly in large numbers, and having routed their opponents, 
pressed on them valiantly as they fled, and slew many. When Sunicas 
and Aigan with their Huns saw this they rushed on the Cadisenes at full 
gallop. But Pharas and his Heruls, who were posted on the hill, were 
before them (the Huns) in falling on the rear of the enemy and performing 
marvellous exploits against the Cadisencs and the other troops. But when 
the Cadisenes saw the cavalry of Sunicas also coming against them from 
the side, they turned and fled. When the rout was conspicuous the 
Romans joined together and inflicted a great slaughter on the enemy. 

“The mirran [meanwhile] secretly sent the Immortals with other regi- 
ments to the left wing. When Belisarius and Hermogenes saw them, they 
commanded Sunicas, Aigan, and their Huns, to go to the angle on the right 
where Simas and Askan were stationed, and placed behind them many of 
the troops that were under Belisarius’ special command, Then the left wing 
of the Persians, led by Baresmanas, along with the Immortals, attacked the 
Roman right wing at full speed. And the Romans, unable to withstand 
the onset, fled. Then those who were stationed in the angle (the Huns, 
etc.) attacked the pursuers with great ardour. And coming athwart the 
side of the Persians they cleft their line in two unequal portions, the 
larger number on the right and a few on the left. Among the latter was 
the standard-bearer of Baresmanas, whom Sunicas killed with his lance. 
The foremost of the Persian pursuers, apprehending their danger, turned 
from their pursuit of the fugitives to oppose the attackers. But this 
movement placed them between enemies on both sides, for the fugitive 
party perceived what was occurring and rallied. Then the other Persians 
and the corps of the Immortals, seeing their standard lowered and on the 
ground, rushed with Baresmanas against the Romans in that quarter. The 
Romans met them, and Sunicas slew Baresmanas, hurling him to earth 
from his horse. Hence the barbarians fell into great panic, and forgot 
their valour, and fled in utter disorder, And the Romanus closed them in 
and slew about five thousand. And thus both armies were entirely set in 
motion ; that of the Persians for retreat and that of the Romans for pur- 
suit. All the infantry of the defeated army threw away their shields, and 
were caught and slain pell-mell. Yet the Romans pursued only for a 
short distance, for Belisarius and Hermogenes would not permit them to 
go further, lest the Persians, compelled by necessity, should turn and rout 
them if they followed rashly ; and they deemed it sufficient to keep the 
victory untarnished, this being the first defeat experienced by the Persians 
for a long time past.” 
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About the same time the Roman arms were also successful 
in Persarmenia, where a victory was gained over an army of 
Persarmenians and Huns, which, if it had not been over- 
shadowed by the success of Daras, would have Epes been 
made more of by Byzantine historians.} 

After the conspicuous defeat which his army had ex- 
perienced, Kobad was not disinclined to negotiate a peace, 
and embassies passed between the Persian and Roman courts? ; 
but at the last moment the persuasions and promises of fifty 
thousand Samaritans induced him to break off the negotiations 
on a trifling pretext. The Samaritans had revolted in 529, 
and the fifty thousand, who had escaped the massacre which 
attended the suppression of the rebellion, actuated by the 
desire of revenge, engaged to betray Jerusalem and Palestine 
to the foe of the Empire. Accordingly, in the year 531 hos- 
tilities were resuined, and at the suggestion of the Saracen 
Alamundar® fifteen thousand Persian cavalry under Azareth, 
instead of invading Mesopotamia, crossed the Euphrates at 
Circesium, with a view to invading Syria. They proceeded 
along the banks of the river in a north-westerly direction to 
Callinicum, and, pitching their camp near Gabbulon, harried 
the surrounding districts. 

Meanwhile Belisarius arrived from Daras with eight 
thousand men and took up his position at Chalcis, but did not 
attempt to hinder the devastations of the enemy. One of his 
captains, the Hun Sunicas, ventured to evade the general's 
orders, and attacking a party of Persians, not only defeated them, 
but learned from the prisoners whom he took the Persian plan of 
campaign, and the intention of the foe to strike a blow at Antioch 
itself. Yet the success of Sunicas did not in the eyes of Beli- 
sarius atone for his disobedience, and Hermogenes, who arrived 
at this moment on the scene of action from Constantinople, 


1 At this time Dorotheus, a brave Adrys is the technical Greek term for 
and judicious man, was acting general mag. mil. 


in Armenia. The nominal command 
of the Armenian army was invested in 
Sittas, the magister militum of Armenia, 
a new office created by Justinian ; sce 
Theophanes, Chron. 6020 A.M., mpoe- 
Bdrero Se ò Pageheus orparnhdrny "Ap- 
pevlas Titray ...; he adds that before 
this Armenia had counts and dukes. 
Cf. Malalas, p. 429, ed. Bonn. o7parn- 


2 See Malalas, p. 454, ed. Bonn. So- 
tiriadis (op. cit. p. 119) points out the 
difficulties in the text and gives a prob- 
able solution. 

3 The plot of the Samaritans had 
been discovered and forestalled, so that 
it was not the prospect of their co- 
operation that determined the invasion 
of Syria. 
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arranged with difficulty the quarrel between the general and 
the captain. At length Belisarius ordered an advance against 
the enemy, who had meanwhile taken the fortress of Gabbulon 
and other places in the neighbourhood. Laden with booty, 
the Persians retreated and reached the point of the right 
Euphrates bank opposite to the city of Callinicum, where 
they were overtaken by the Romans. A battle was un- 
avoidable, and on the 19th of April the armies engaged. 
What really took place on this unfortunate day was a matter 
of doubt even for contemporaries; some cast the blame on 
Belisarius, others accused the subordinate commanders of 
cowardice.! 

At Callinicum the course of the Euphrates is from west to 
east. The battle took place on the bank of the river, and as 
the Persians were stationed to the east of the Romans, their 
right wing and the Roman left were on the river. Belisarius 
and his cavalry occupied the centre; on the left were the 
infantry and the Hunnic cavalry under Sunicas and Simas ; 
on the right were Phrygians and Isaurians and the Saracen 
auxiliaries under their king Arethas.? The Persians began the 
action by a feigned retreat, which had the effect of drawing 
from their position the Hunnic cavalry on the left wing; they 
then attacked the Roman infantry, left unprotected, and tried 
to ride them down and press them into the river. But they 
were not as successful as they hoped, and on this side the battle 
was drawn. On the right Roman wing the fall of Apskal, the 
captain of the Phrygian troops, was followed by the flight of 
his soldiers; a panic ensued, and the Saracens acted like the 
Phrygians; then the Isaurians made for the river and swam 
over to an opposite island. How Belisarius acted, and what 
the Hun leaders Sunicas and Simas were doing in the mean- 
time, we cannot determine. It was said, on the one hand, that 


1 Compare the conflicting accounts of would place the Persians west of the 
Procopius, the secretary and partisan Romans. I adopt the reverse position, 
of Belisarius, and J. Malalas. We and thus bring the statements of Mal- 
have no means of determining the alas into accordance with those of Pro- 
source of the latter, but in many cases copius. In the mere fact of the posi- 
he furnishes a number of details omit- tion of troops there is no reason why 
ted by the former, and his narrative has the two accounts should differ. Ac- 
a more genuine ring. cording to Sotiriadis, “the northern 

2 I cannot agree with the plan of part” (rò dpxtqwow pépos) of the Roman 
the battle implied in Sotiriadis’ inter- army was the right wing ; according to 
pretation of Malalas (p. 123), which my explanation, it was the left. 
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Belisarius dismounted from his horse, rallied his soldiers, and 
made for a long time a brave stand against the charges of the 
Persian cavalry. On the other hand, this valiant behaviour 
was attributed to Sunicas and Simas, and the general himself 
was accused of fleeing with the cowards and crossing to Cal- 
linicum. There is no sure evidence to make it probable that 
the defeat was due to Belisarius; it was hardly possible for 
him to cope against vastly greater numbers in a field where 
he had no natural or artificial defences to support the bravery 
of his soldiers or his own skill; and perhaps an over-con- 
fident spirit in his army prevailed on him to risk a battle 
against his better judgment. But the rights and wrongs 
of the case are enveloped in obscurity, because the facts 
are known to us from writers whom we cannot acquit of 
the opposite tendencies to exonerate and inculpate Belisarius ; 
yet it must be confessed that the adverse witness seems the 
more credible and is generally the more trustworthy of 
the two. 

The Persians retreated, and the remnant of the Roman army 
was conveyed across the river to Callinicum. Hermogenes ? 
sent the news of the defeat to Justinian without delay, and the 
Emperor despatched Constantiolus to investigate the details of 
the battle and discover on whom the blame, if any, rested. 
The conclusions at which Constantiolus arrived resulted in the 
recall of Belisarius and the appointment of Mundus to the 
command of the eastern armies.? During the interval of delay, 
Sittas, the general who was commanding in Armenia, provision- 
ally commanded in Mesopotamia. 

The arms of Mundus were attended with success. Two 
attempts of the Persians to take Martyropolis were thwarted, 
and they experienced a considerable defeat. But the death of 


the old king Kobad and the 


1 It may be suspected that Hermo- 
genes presented the behaviour of Beli- 
sarius In a suspicious light. 

3 We cannot, I think, infer from the 
recall of Belisarius that the result of 
Constantiolus’ investigation was ad- 
verse to him ; on the contrary, if it had 
been adverse to him, the historian who 
furnished Malalas with his narrative, 
and who was evidently antagonistic to 
Belisarius, would have certainly stated 


accession of his son Chosroes 


the fact in distinct terms. I conjecture 
that the reason of Belisarius’ recall 
was the circumstance that a bad feeling 
prevailed betweon him and the sub- 
ordinate commanders; and Justinian 
saw that this feeling was a sure obstacle 
to success. The investigation of Con- 
stantiolus must necessarily have brought 
out these jealousies and quarrels in the 
clearest light. 
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(September 531) led to the conclusion of “the endless peace,” 
which was finally ratified in spring 532. The provisions were 
that New Rome should pay 11,000 lbs. of gold for the defence 
of the Caucasian passes; that the Roman headquarters were no 
longer to be at Daras but at Constantina, and that certain places 
were to be restored. 


CHAPTER V 
THE RECONQUEST OF AFRICA AND ITALY 


JUSTINIAN’S ideal, we are told by a contemporary, was to re- 
store the grandeur of the old Roman Empire, and accordingly 
he formed the project of reconquering the western lands, 
Africa and Italy, which had passed into the hands of German 
kings; a reconquest of Gaul can hardly have been thought of. 
The kingdom of Africa and the kingdom of Italy did not bear 
by any means the same relation to the Empire. The former 
was openly hostile, and connected by no tie, while the latter 
was nominally dependent. Before we give a brief account of 
the campaigns in which the Emperor’s generals recovered 
Africa and made Italy really as well as nominally part of the 
Empire, we must take a glance at the condition of the Ostro- 
gothic kingdom. 

The whole policy of Theodoric was marked by a peculiar 
deference to things Roman; he combined the independence 
of a German king with a love of Roman civilisation, and 
we can see this twofold spirit reflected in the letters 
written by his secretary Cassiodorus. He said in so many 
words to Anastasius that his kingdom was an imitation of 
the Roman polity, and his treatment of the Italians was a 
strong contrast to the conduct of the Vandals in Africa ; it was 
a contrast even to that of the Visigoths in Spain. The 
Vandals took possession of all the land, the Visigoths seized 
two-thirds, the Ostrogoths reserved only one-third. Theodoric 
published an Edict (like the Breviarium of Alaric IT), which 


1 Regnum nostrum imitatio vestri (Cassiodorus, Var. i. 1). 
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was to determine the legal affairs of Roman subjects His 
attitude to the Church was in the highest degree conciliatory. 
He did not, like Odovacar, attempt to interfere in ecclesiastical 
matters, but left to the Church the things of the Church. 
The schism that existed during the greater part of his reign 
between the bishops of Rome and the patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople rendered this policy successful; the Arian Theo- 
doric’s abstention from interference contrasted with the eccle- 
siastical dictation of the Emperors, and the western Church 
was well contented with Ostrogothic rule. Here again Italy 
differed from Africa, where conflicts raged between the 
Catholics and their Arian conquerors. Theodoric’s league with 
the Church favoured both those tendencies, which we pointed 
out as characterising his policy; it brought him into friendly 
relation with the most enlightened and “civil” portions of 
his community, and it promoted the security and independence 
of his German kingdom. During his reign Italy enjoyed peace. 
He executed works for the material good of the country, re- 
paired the Via Appia, drained the Pontine Marshes, and restored 
the walls of Rome. 

His position really assumed a European importance. He 
not only conceived the idea of a Romano-German civilisation 
in an independent Italy, but he conceived the idea of a system 
of German states in the West.2 He was connected by mar- 
riage with the royal houses of the Vandals, the Visigoths, the 
Burgundians, the Thuringians, and the Franks*; he watched 
diligently the course of their mutual relations, and made it his 
object to preserve a balance of power. His judgment carried 
great weight at all the Teutonic courts, and he used to inter- 
vene to prevent the encroachments of the aggressive Franks. 
“ TIe was an excellent observer of justice,” says Procopius, “ and 
asserted the authority of the laws. He secured his provinces 


1 For this edict, see Mr. Hodgkin’s samund, king of the Vandals (who 
Italy and her Invaders, iii. 342. married his sister Amalafrida). He 
Dahn’s researches show that it is married Augofleda, the daughter of 
based on the Codex Theodosianus and Chlodwig, king of the Franks. Alaric, 
the Sententiae of Paulus. No historical king of the Visigoths, and Sigismund, 
connection can be proved between the who became king of the Burgundians 
Breviarium of Alaric and the Edict of (524), were his sons-in-law. Her- 
Theodoric. manfrid, king of the Thuringians, 

2 This has been often noticed. See married his niece Amalaberga. His 
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Ranke, Weltgeschichte, iv. i. 443-445, 
and cf. Hodgkin, iii. 355. 
3 He was brother-in-law of Thra- 


own daughter by Augofleda, the queen 
Amalasuntha, was the wife of Eutharic, 
an Ostrogoth. 
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from the attacks of neighbouring barbarians, and achieved the 
culmination not only of prudence, but of bravery. He inflicted 
no injury on his subjects himself, and allowed no other to do so 
with impunity. In name Theodoric was a tyrant, in reality a 
true Emperor, second to none who shone in that position 
since the beginning of the Empire. Italians and Goths alike 
had the greatest affection for him.” * | 

But everything depended on the personal ascendency of 
Theodoric, not only peace with foreign powers, but harmonious 
unity within the limits of Italy. The Roman and Gothic 
Spirits were, as we have seen, united in the king himself, and 
his study was to impress this unity on his kingdom, to blend 
Gothic vigour with Roman culture, combining, in Platonic 
phrase, the gymnastical and musical elements which the two 
nations represented. But this process of amalgamation would 
have required a longer time than Theodoric could expect to live, 
and while it was yet in its initial stage an external force was 
necessary to prevent the yet unharmonised elements from 
violently conflicting. The will of Theodoric was such a force. 
But after his death, in 526, there was no adequate successor. 
His daughter Amalasuntha assumed the government as regent 
for her son Athalaric, and we soon behold the discordant 
elements flying asunder. 

Amalasuntha, a woman of remarkable vigour and intelli- 
gence, was thoroughly Roman in her ideas and sympathies, 
and she displayed these tendencies both in political adminis- 
tration and in the education of the young prince, whom 
she caused to be carefully trained in mental studies? On 
the other hand, the Gothic nobles were exceedingly discon- 
tented; they wished their future king to be a true Goth like 
themselves, one who would not constrain them to act with 
over-punctilious justice towards their Roman fellow-subjects, 
and they despised the effeminate education chosen by his 
mother for Athalaric. They regarded gymnastic and music 
as inconsistent, freedom and civilisation as discordant, and 
were able to appeal to the fact that Theodoric himself had 
never been educated. Amalasuntha was obliged to yield 


1 Procopius, i. 1. tion of Valentinian III, unfavourably 
3 Cassiodorus compares her educa- to Placidia. 
tion of Athalaric with Placidia’s educa- 
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to their clamour, and Athalaric, glad to be freed from the re- 
straints of school discipline, soon became devoted to the pleasures 
of sensuality. The position of Amalasuntha was critical, and 
although she steered her course through the perils that beset her 
with great dexterity, she was soon obliged to beg the Emperor 
Justinian to grant her a refuge at Constantinople, in case it 
should become necessary for her safety to leave Italy (533 A.D.) 

From the position of affairs in 527 A.D. it might have 
seemed that no occasion would have been likely to arise for the 
serious interference of the Emperor in the affairs of the West, 
for Hilderic, a Catholic Christian and a friend of Justinian, with 
the blood of the Theodosian family in his veins, sat on the 
throne of Africa, and Amalasuntha governed Italy with marked 
favour to her Roman subjects. But this was only the external 
and momentary aspect of affairs. In Africa the Arian Vandals 
were not content with their king, and in Italy the barbarian 
nobles were not content with their queen. The Catholics in 
Africa, who had long suffered from the persecution of their 
Arian conquerors, would have been ready to embrace with open 
arms the protection of eastern Rome; and in Italy the conclu- 
sion of the schism between the Churches of the East and the 
West, which was brought about by the accession of the ortho- 
dox Justin, created a new element of danger to the Ostro- 
gothic kingdom, as Theodoric soon became aware. This 
schism had been a sort of security that the Roman Church and 
the Italian subjects would not incline to desert their allegiance 
to Ostrogothic sovereigns and place themselves again under the 
Roman Emperor. Justin subjected to persecutions the Arian 
community in the East, which had strong Gothic proclivities, and 
Theodoric sent Pope John to Constantinople on a mission of 
threatening remonstrance. The embassy proved unsuccessful, 
and the Pope, when he returned to Ravenna, was cast into prison. 

There was another element in the situation which must not 
be forgotten,—an element which is a more efficient cause in pro- 
ducing wars than any superficial dispute. The Empire was not 
the same as it had been in the days of Zeno. Then it was 
involved in financial difficulties, which were increased by the 
ravages of the Ostrogoths ; but through the prudent policy of 
the wise Anastasius it had recovered wealth, the sinews of 
power in a large empire. It was now in a position to assert 
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in the West those rights which it had been obliged to waive 
in 476, and at the same time a sovereign acceded with the 
courage and ability to make the attempt. 

All things instinctively tended to bring about the restora- 
tion of the Empire in the western Mediterranean. Justinian 
was to do for the German nations what the German nations 
had done for the Roman Empire; he was to abolish those 
who were least fitted to survive, the Vandals and Ostrogoths, 
just as the Germans had reduced the extent of the Empire 
to those countrics where it was best fitted to survive. 

© Vanpatic War—tThe crisis which led to Justinian’s first 
westward step occurred in 531 A.D., when the throne of the 
unwarlike Hilderic? was usurped by the warrior Gelimer, and 
Hilderic himself cast into prison. The Emperor addressed to 
Gelimer a letter of remonstrance on this act, appealing to the 
testament of Gaiseric, but Gelimer returned an insulting reply. 
Justinian was at this time engaged in a war with Persia, but 
peace was made before the end of the year, and the gencral 
Belisarius was recalled from Mesopotamia for the purpose of 
leading an expedition against the Vandals. The opposition of 
ministers, who enlarged on the dangers of the design,—they 
had not forgotten the disastrous enterprise of Leo I.—delayed 
the undertaking, and it was not until June 533 A.D. that a 
fleet of five hundred ships set sail for Africa. The army con- 
sisted of 10,000 foot-soldiers and 5000 horse-soldiers, of 
whom many were federate barbarians. Belisarius was accom- 
panied by his wife Antonina; and Procopius, his secretary, 
who kept a diary of his experiences, commemorates her fore- 
sight in storing a large number of jars of water, covered 
with sand, in the hold of the general’s ship, and tells how 
this provision stood them in good stead in the long voyage 
from Zacynthus to Catania.’ 


1 The source is the Bellum Vandali- 
cum, in Two Books, of Procopius. The 
most recent account is that of Mr. 
Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, vol. 
iii. 

3 Gaiseric had three sons—Hunceric, 
Genzo, and Theodoric. MHuneric, who 
married the daughter of Valentinian 
III, succeeded his father (477-484), 
and was succeeded by his nephew Gun- 
thamund, the son of Genzo. Guntha- 
mund was succeeded (496) by his brother 
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Thrasamund, the husband of Amala- 
frida. Thrasamund had no children, 
and the succession went to the family 
of Huneric, whose son Hilderic suc- 
ceeded in 523. Gelimer, who usurped 
the throne, was a nephew of Guntha- 
mund and Thrasamund, being the 
son of a brother named Gelaris. 

3 The progress of the fleet was im- 

ded by a disagreeable delay at 
Methone. John of Cappadocia, for the 
sake of economy, by which he doubtless 


2C 
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The Vandalic war was brief, and can be briefly related. 
It was decided by two battles, both of which were fought before 
the end of the year. Amalasuntha assisted the expedition by 
granting harbourage in Sicily to the fleet on its outward journey. 
Tripolis revolted on the arrival of the Romans, and Gelimer 
was coinpletely unprepared for the attack. The power of the 
Vandals had waned since the days of Gaiseric, and they pos- 
sessed no naval forces to annihilate the armament of Justinian, 
as they had once destroyed the doubly great fleet of Leo. 
Belisarius having landed at Caputvada, advanced slowly by 
land to Carthage, without opposition, taking care to maintain 
the strictest discipline in his army, while Gelimer, as soon as he 
heard of the proximity of the enemy, hastened to put Hilderic 
todeath. The first battle was fought at ten miles from Carthage 
(Ad Decimum) in September, and it might have proved a 
defeat for the invaders but for the amiable imprudence of the 
Vandal king. Ammatas, the brother of Gelimer, was slain, 
and Gelimer's affectionate grief made him forget the duties of 
a commander while he lamented and buried his brother. Beli- 
sarius took advantage of the delay, and the Vandals were put 
to rout. Two days later he entered Carthage, and his prudent 
discipline so strictly prohibited all pillage and violence that 
the city presented the same appearance as on an ordinary day. 

Another brother of Gelimer, named Tzazo, had been sent 
some time previously to Sardinia, which had revolted from the 
Vandals. Gelimer, who -had retreated to Bulla Regia, west of 
Carthage, now recalled him, and the letter of the king shows 
the despondent mood into which he had fallen: “ All the old 
valour of the Vandals seems to have vanished, and all our old 
luck therewith. . . . Our only hope is you. ... It will be 
some consolation at least in our misfortunes to feel that we 
endure them together.” The brothers marched towards Carthage 
together, and at Tricamaron, not far from the city, the decisive 
battle was fought. Gelimer lost a second brother, and the 
Vandals were utterly defeated. The king fled to the Numidian 
highlands and found refuge in a cave among the filthy Moors, 
where he remained with sorry cheer for a while,’ but soon 


profited himself, had supplied the victims to a disease caused by the in- 
army with bread only once, and that digestible dough. 
ill-baked. Five hundred soldiers fell 1 The story of Gelimer’s request for 
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surrendered at discretion and adorned the triumph of Belisarius 
at Constantinople. When he beheld the splendour of the 
imperial court he merely said, “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,” 
a remark which, as Ranke notices, had a sort of historical 
signification. For along with Gelimer, Belisarius brought to 
Constantinople those vessels of gold of which Gaiseric had 
robbed Rome, and of which Titus had despoiled Jerusalem. 
They were part of the riches of the king to whom the words 
“ Vanity of vanities” are traditionally attributed. 

EVENTS IN AFRICA AFTER THE IMPERIAL RESTORATION.—It 
will be convenient to add here a short account of the troubles 
which agitated Africa after the re-establishment of Roman rule.? 
The eunuch Solomon, who had been left as general by Beli- 
sarius to keep the Moors in check, was embarrassed not only by 
these troublesome invaders, whom he defeated in the battles of 
Mammas and Burgam, but by the mutinous behaviour of the 
Roman soldiers, who, dissatisfied with their condition in the 
newly conquered provinces where they had married the widows 
and daughters of the Vandals, and intolerant of the burdens of 
taxation which Justinian imposed upon them, conspired to 
murder Solomon. The plot failed, but the mutiny continued, 
and Solomon was obliged to flee to Sicily and seek the assist- 
ance of Belisarius, who had just completed the conquest of 
that island (March 536). 

When Belisarius arrived at Carthage it was beleaguered 
by the rebels, who were led by Stutzas, and numbered 
9000 in all, 1000 of these being Vandals. A few hundred 
Vandals seem to have escaped the sword and chains of the 
Romans in the year of the conquest; and four hundred, who 
were being shipped to Syria for military duty there, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining possession of a ship at Lesbos and returned 
to Africa, where they found circumstances in a favourable con- 


three things, a lyre (to accompany a aombyyov 8 ws droudpyyune Saxpvwy 


poem he had composed on his mis- Tas rAnumpas, 
fortunes), a loaf (the Moorish fare prow © ws av karlo wav pdbynv 
was so intolerable), and a sponge rourou Oday. 
(to wipe away his tears), is well known. (Chiliads, 3, 85.) 
Tzetzes describes it in the following 3 The regulations for the administra- 
lines— tion of Africa will be noticed in chapter 
xwipay, Betodpre, oretNdv pot orby- xiii. below. 
yov, Aprov, 3 Procopius, the secretary of Boeli- 


Tiy pev ws Tpayydjoayu rò Bapvoúp- sarius, was in Africa at the time, and 
popdv mov, . sailed with Solomon to Syracuse. 
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dition for adventurers. The arrival of Belisarius struck terror 
into the besiegers. They retired from the walls, and were 
pursued by the Roman general, who overtook them beyond the 
river Bagradas. A battle was fought in which the rebels were 
utterly defeated, and Belisarius, deeming his presence no longer 
necessary, returned to Sicily. But the rebellion was not ex- 
tinguished, and soon after his departure five Roman generals were 
treacherously murdered by Stutzas. It was reserved for Ger- 
manus, the nephew of Justinian, to quell the revolt by the decisive 
victory of Scalae Veteres. From this time until the death of 
Solomon? in 543, the African provinces, delivered from the 
presence of the Moors, who during the insurrection had taken up 
their abode in the land, were tolerably prosperous. During the 
prefecture of Sergius, who succeeded Solomon, the extinct re- 
bellion came to life again under the old leader Stutzas, and 
was supported by the Moors; and this revival seems to have 
been chiefly due to the incompetence of the prefect. Areo- 
bindus, the husband of Promota, Justinian’s niece, and John, 
the son of Sisinniolus, commanded the imperial army, and the 
rebels were routed at Sicca Venerea, Stutzas himself being slain 
by John (545). In the same year Areobindus succeeded 
Sergius as prefect, and was slain by Gontharis, the Roman 
duke of Numidia, who made himself tyrant of Africa. The 
death of Arecobindus was avenged by the Armenian Artabanes, 
who was then appointed governor, but soon returned to 
Constantinople, with the hope of marrying Promota, his pre- 
decessor’s widow, as will be related in another place. 


Gotuic Wak.?——In countenancing and assisting the over- 
throw of the Vandals, Amalasuntha was really smoothing the 
way for the conquest of Sicily and Italy. Africa was the 
natural basis of operations for an Italian war, and the 
troubled course of events in Italy soon gave Justinian a good 
opportunity of beginning it. Amalasuntha had a cousin Theo- 


1 Solomon resumed the government 
in 539. He seems to have held the 
office of practorian prefect with military 

wers. The original intention was to 
ceep the military and civil powers separ- 
ate, but the disturbed state of the pre- 
fecture sccms to have led to their union. 

2 The Bellum Goticum of Procopius 
in Four Books is our source for both the 


first and the second Italian wars of 
Justinian. I have not given full de- 
tails, which will be found in the elabo- 
rate and picturesque history of Mr. 
Hodgkin, vol. iv. The Imperial Re- 
storation ; a less full relation will be 
found in Gibbon. I have aimed at 
giving a succinct account of the chief 
moments of the war. 
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dahad, a man of liberal education but of avaricious character, 
who owned large estates in Etruria and regarded his neighbours’ 
possession of land as a personal injury to himself. He hated 
Queen Amalasuntha for keeping his greed within limits, and 
she entertained no high opinion of him, but a circumstance 
soon occurred which induced her to adopt the course of shar- 
ing with him the royal prerogative. This circumstance was 
the death of her son Athalaric. Such a division of power, 
which in the language of Cassiodorus was to be “a perfect 
harmony,” meant conflict and could not endure; in April 535 
the queen was imprisoned by her colleague in an island of 
Lake Bolsena and soon afterwards murdered. As she was the 
friend and ally of Justinian, the moment for decisive action 
seemed to have come, and the Emperor’s envoy Peter declared 
against Theodahad a war without truce. 

In the summer of 535 A.D. an army of 7500 men, under 
the command of Belisarius, sole consul for the year, to whom 
the fullest powers were committed, set sail from Constantinople 
for Sicily. Of this army three thousand, that is two-fifths, were 
Isaurians. The towns in Sicily, to the great chagrin of the Goths, 
joyfully opened their gates to the imperialists, with the exception 
of Palermo, which was besieged and taken, so that by the end 
of the year the island was entirely in the hands of the Romaioi 
—tlie Romans, or, as their enemies called them, the Greeks. 
Theodahad was so impressed with these successes that he 
opened negotiations with Justinian, which were conducted by 
the ambassador Peter, who was still at the court of Ravenna. 
The king undertook to abdicate the crown if landed property, 
producing a certain annual revenue, were secured to him, and 
this offer, we need hardly say, Justinian gladly accepted. In 
these negotiations Theodahad adopted the part of a philoso- 
pher who deemed royalty of little worth, and who desired to 
avoid the loss of human life which a war would involve, while 
Justinian assumed the attitude of an emperor claiming his 
own. But the negotiations came to nothing, for while the 
envoys were at Constantinople, the Roman general Mundus, 
who had occupied Dalmatia and taken Salona, was defeated 
and slain’ in a disastrous battle with an invading army of 


1 Maurice, Mundus’ son,also perished. ing import was supposed to have found 
Hence an old Sibylline oracle of terrify- its fulfilment. The scribe of our text 
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Goths, who retook the city of the Jader. This success renewed 
the confidence and changed the plans of Theodahad. When the 
envoys arrived in Ravenna, the king, supported by his Gothic 
nobles, drew back from his engagements, and the war began 
in earnest (536 A.D.) As for Dalmatia, its position was soon 
reversed again; Salona, the city of Diocletian, which had 
passed from the Romans in the days of Odovacar, was recovered 
by them, and the province became permanently part of the 
Empire. 

Belisarius took Rhegium and marched on Naples. When 
that city refused to surrender, he might have been tempted to 
leave it for a time in order to advance to Rome, but an Isaurian 
discovered an unguarded ingress through an aqueduct, which 
rendered it possible to surprise the garrison by night. This 
success was of the utmost importance, and has even been con- 
sidered by some historians to have decided the result of the 
whole undertaking. Belisarius was now master of southern Italy. 

Having placed a garrison in Naples, he proceeded without 
delay to Rome, which he entered unopposed in December ; 
though the inhabitants were too content with the Gothic rule, 
under which they had suffered little or no religious persecution, 
to give the newcomers a very enthusiastic welcome. 

Theodahad had shown no activity, he had made no attempt 
to save Neapolis, so that the Goths were highly discontented 
with him; and when Witigis, whom he had appointed general, 
joined the army, the soldiers insisted that their leader should 
be also their king. Witigis was not unwilling. He was 
proclaimed thiudans, and his first act was to put Theodahad to 
death. In this election the principle of heredity, which the 
incapacity of Theodahad seemed to discredit, was disregarded 


by the soldiers, who declared 


of Procopius transliterated some of the 
Latin words of the oracle into Greek, 


and expressed the others in curiously. 


contorted characters. If we reflect 
that a Greek would take Latin F for E, 
P for Ro, C for 2, the first words 
AFRICA CAPTA (depioas apra) present 
no difficulty. Of the strange charac- 
ters the third suggests D, the fifth is 
clearly S, the sixth probably C, the 
ninth plainly N. The first is the 
same as the eighth, and suggests a half- 
inverted M. The second, fourth, and 


that Theodoric’s true kinsman 


seventh are the same letter, which we 
may assume to be U ; the tenth letter 
suggests A. Thus we obtain MUDUS 
CUM NA. The remaining Greek 
letters (rieporact; but apud Joan. 
Opsopoeum, Sib. or. ripepioract) seem 
partially corrupt. 7 may represent 
tis, and in the rest some part of perire 
may be contained. Africa capla mun- 
dus cum natis peribit (or perit statim ?) 
is identical with Procopius’ Groek ex- 
planation. 
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was he who could imitate his deeds; but Witigis took the 
precaution of confirming his position by coercing Matasuntha, 
the daughter of Amalasuntha, to marry him, thereby connect- 
ing himself with the royal family. The new king was an 
elderly man, and would have made a good sergeant; but he 
was destitute of originality, destitute of genius. As the his- 
torian of Italy and her Invaders has well. remarked, his election 
was due to the error of supposing “that respectability will 
serve instead of genius.” ? 

At this time (the beginning of the war) the position of the 
Goths was complicated by the attitude of the Franks, who 
threatened to invade the northern provinces of the peninsula ; 
and the presence of a part of the Gothic army was required to 
defend Provincia. Witigis made up his mind to avert the 
danger in the north first, and then devote all his resources to the 
war with the Roman invaders. Leaving Leudaris with 4000 
soldiers to hold Rome, he marched with the main body of the 
army to Ravenna. There he married Matasuntha, he sent to 
Justinian an embassy treating for peace, and he arranged matters 
with the Franks by ceding the Ostrogothic possessions in 
southern Gaul (Provence and Dauphiné) aud paying the sum 
of £80,000. It was evident that the new king was guilty of 
a most imprudent surrender of opportunity by his expedition 
to Ravenna. This movement involved the loss of Rome, and 
we cannot perceive what compensatory advantage he gained 
thereby. It was not necessary for the army, or even for Witigis 
himself, to be present at Ravenna, either for the settlement 
with the Franks, or for the embassy to New Rome, or for his 
marriage? As far as we can judge of the situation, the thing 
that Witigis ought to have done was to make the defences of 
Rome sure. 

Belisarius entered the city on the Tiber by one gate (porta 
Asinaria) on the 10th December, as the Goths of Leudaris went 
out by another (porta Flaminia); Leudaris himself remained 
and was taken prisoner. The evacuation by the Goths, without 
opposition to the Roman occupation, was due to two causes: 
the prestige which Belisarius had won by his former successes, 
and the fact that the Pope Silverius had invited him to Rome. 


1 Italy and her Invaders, iv. 79. 
2 Mr. Hodgkin’s pounce on this subject are fully justified. 
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The second cause depended on the first, for it was not with 
any warm enthusiasm that the “Romans” (Romani), who had 
never suffered religious persecution from the Goths, welcomed 
the “ Greeks ” (Pwpaîor), but rather from fear. In spite of their 
veneration for the Roman Emperor, they looked upon his sub- 
jects rather as Greeks than as Romans, and the Goths were 
careful to speak of them as “ Greeks.” The “Greeks,” on the 
other hand, called the Romans of Italy “ Italians.” 

Belisarius garrisoned three towns to the north of Rome, 
Narnia, Spoletium, and Perusia, and prepared Rome herself to 
sustain a siege. In this siege, which began in March 537 and- 
lasted for a year and nine days, two circumstances stood him 
in good stead,—the strength of the Aurelian wall and his 
command of Sicily, the granary of Italy. The garrison 
amounted to five thousand men; the army of Witigis 
numbered fifteen thousand, and was divided in seven camps 
around the city. The first act of the besiegers was to cut 
off the city’s supply of water by destroying all the aqueducts, 
eleven (according to Procopius, fourteen) in number. This 
was one of the greatest disasters that the Ostrogothic war 
brought upon Rome, which from having been one of the best 
supplied cities in the world, became one of the worst supplied, 
until, in the sixteenth century, Sixtus V provided for the con- 
venience and health of Rome by renewing the aqueducts. 

When the aqueducts were cut, there was no water to turn 
the corn mills which supplicd the garrison with food. The 
inventive brain of Belisarius devised a curious and effective 
expedient. Close to a bridge (probably the Pons Aelius') 
through whose arch the stream bore down with considerable 
force, he stretched across the river tense ropes to which he 
attached two boats, separated by a space of two feet. Two 
mills were placed on each boat, and between the skiffs was 
suspended the water-wheel, which the current easily turned. 
A line of such boats was formed and a series of water-mills in 
the bed of the Tiber ground all the corn that was required. 
The endeavours of the Goths to disconcert this ingenious 
device and break the machines by throwing trees and corpses 


1 Cp. Hodgkin, iv. 182. Theacconnt mills, I cannot agree with Mr. Hodgkin 
of the water-mills will be found in Pro- (p. 183) that the language of Procopius 
copius, B. G. i. 19. As to the line of is deficient in clearness. 
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into the river were easily thwarted by Belisarius ; he stretched 
across the stream chains of iron which formed an impassable 
barrier to all dangerous obstacles that might harm his boats 
or wheels. 

In their first assaults the Goths were defeated with great 
loss,' and in April a reinforcement of 1600 Slaves and Huns, 
who arrived from Constantinople, encouraged the defenders to 
organise a series of sallies, But after some successes they 
experienced a signal defeat, and acted thenceforth chiefly on the 
defensive. During the long blockade that followed, the Romans 
suffered from famine, and both parties from pestilence. The 
siege was varied by a truce of three months, and the inex- 
plicable negligence of the Goths enabled the garrison to intro- 
duce provisions into the city. 

At length, in March 538, the Goths raised the siege, and 
as they departed were pursued by the soldiers of Belisarius 
and utterly defeated at the Milvian bridge. The cause of the 
departure of the Goths was the capture of Rimini by John, 
the nephew of Vitalian, who had arrived four months before 
with troops from Byzantium, and had succeeded in entering 
Rome. During the truce Belisarius despatched him to Alba 
in the Apennines, whence, if the truce were broken, he was 
ordered to ravage the land and assault the cities of Picenum. 
The Goths violated the truce by forming two unsuccessful 
schemes to capture the city. The light of their torches as 
they attempted to penetrate the Aqua Virgo was observed by 
a watchful sentinel, and a Roman whom they hired to drug 
the sentries at the Flaminian Gate with a sleeping potion re- 
vealed the treachery to Belisarius. The operations of John in 
Picenum were a reply to this Gothic perfidy. It is interesting 
to note that, when he took Rimini, Matasuntha, the wife of 
Witigis, opened treasonable communications with him. Her 
sympathies, like her mother’s, were more with the Romans 
than with the Goths ; they were least of all with her husband, 
who, although he had slain Theodahad, represented his policy. 


The siege and relief of Ariminum (Rimini) may be con- 


1 Mounted archers (immorotéra:) were superiority of the Romans to the Goths 
a feature of Belisarius’ army, and the (Proc. B. G. i. 27). 
general himself ascribed to them -the 
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sidered the third scene of the war, the sieges of Naples and 
Rome being the first and second. Belisarius sent two officers * 
to John bearing the mandate that he was to withdraw with his 
band of two thousand Isaurians from Ariminum, and leave in it 
a nominal garrison taken from Ancona. John refused to obey, 
and Witigis soon afterwards appeared before the walls. 

At this juncture a new element, of which John’s in- 
subordinate refusal had been a sign, was introduced into the 
situation. Fresh troops arrived from Constantinople under the 
command of Narses the eunuch, a person of great ability and 
large influence at the Byzantine court. His instructions were 
to obey Belisarius in all things, so far as seemed consistent 
with the public weal. The exception, though it might read as a 
inere formality, was practically as comprehensive as an excep- 
tion could be, and was an undiscuised expression of doubt or 
mistrust in Belisarius’ conduct of the war. The meaning of 
Narses’ appointment was that the Emperor desired to have in 
Italy a check on Belisarius ; the accrediting formula of Narses’ 
papers was an ingenious but patent way of putting it; the 
eunuch was really independent. 

The affair of Ariminum offered to Narses an occasion to 
assert himself. Owing to want of provisions, John must soon 
surrender to the besiegers, and the question for Belisarius was 
whether he should relieve the place or not. An immediate 
march to Ariminum, while Auximwn (Osimo) was still in the 
hands of the Goths, was a hazardous enterprise, and Jolin’s 
insubordination was not calculated to hasten the steps of 
the general. Belisarius and Narses met at Firmum, where 
Narses convinced the council of officers that circumstances 
demanded the relief of Ariminum, his chief argument being 
that the reduction of that important town would have a vast 
effect on the temper of the Goths, who were now thoroughly 
dispirited. 

Belisarius, by adroit movements, succeeded in dispersing 
the Gothic beleaguerers and saving the city ; but the affair had 


1 One of Mr. Hodgkin's most inter- 
esting chapters describes the ride of 
diger and Martin from Rome to 
Rimini along the Flaminian way (vol. 
iv. cap. 10), At this juncture the 
Goths held the following places between 
Ravenna and Rome: Cesena, Monte- 


Feltro, Urbino, Chiusi, Todi, Orvieto 
(Urbs Vetus); while the Romans held 
Rimini, Pesaro, Fano, Sinigaglia, An- 
cona, Nuceria, Foligno (Fulginium), 
Spoleto, Narnia, Firmo. Todi and 
Chiusi surrendered to Belisarius in 
538. 
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a prejudicial effect on the imperialists themselves. ` John said 
pointedly to Belisarius that he thanked Narses for the deliver- 
ance—an expression of the discord that divided the camp. 

The result of this discord was the loss of Milan and the 
massacre of its inhabitants by the Goths. At the request of 
Datius, bishop of Mediolanum, who visited Rome during the 
last month of the siege, Belisarius had sent Mundilas to 
Liguria, and that officer had occupied Mediolanum and other 
cities with small garrisons. The Goths and a large body of 
Burgundians, sent by Theudibert, king of the Franks of 
Austrasia, invested Milan. Belisarius ordered John to relieve 
it, but John refused to move without the order of Narses, and 
Narses gave the order too late. Milan and Liguria were lost 
to the Goths in the early months of 539 A.D. 

Justinian was wise enough to see the disadvantages that 
were involved in the independent and antagonistic position of 
Narses, and to apprehend that the conquest of Italy depended 
on his placing implicit confidence in Belisarius. He remedied 
the mistake that he had committed, and recalled Narses; we 
may say that this step decided the result of the undertaking. 

The latter part of the year 539 was marked by the sieges of 
Faesulae (Fiesolé) and Auximum, and by the sanguinary in- 
vasion of the Franks, who were supposed to be at peace with 
both parties, but now, under King Theudibert, inflicted terrible 
slaughter on the Goths, and put .the Romans to rout. A 
disease broke out in their army, and this, joined with the 
menaces and remonstrances of Belisarius, induced them to 
retire. Italy had long presented the appearance of a wilder- 
ness, waste and uncultivated in consequence of the war, and 
{famine was decimating the Goths. Witigis began to look 
for foreign assistance. He not only entered into communica- 
tion with Wacis, king of the Lombards, but sent two Ligurians 
to Chosroes Nushirvan to induce him to vex the eastern 
frontier of the Empire ; for the Goths saw that the effectiveness 
of Justinian’s operations in the West was conditioned by the 
maintenance of peaceful relations in the East, as arranged by 
the treaty of 532. This attempt to negotiate with Persia, and 
the menace of hostility in that quarter, had the effect of dis- 
posing Justinian to conclude tlie war in Italy as speedily as 
possible. 
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The surrender of Faesulae and Auximum at the close of 
539 prepared the way for the fall of Ravenna, which Beli- 
sarius immediately invested. At this juncture the situation 
at Ravenna was complicated, though not really determined, 
by various other interests in distant places. The first problem 
was whether Italy should be divided between Franks and Goths 
or between Goths and Romans. An embassy of the Franks 
waited on Witigis, making the former proposal; but this was 
counteracted by an embassy from Belisarius, to whose offer 
Witigis inclined. In the second place, the attitude of 
Chosroes, who was preparing to invade Syria, and the dangers 
of the Haemus peninsula, which was threatened by Hunnic 
inroads, affected the disposition of the Emperor, who proposed 
to Witigis the very moderate terms that he should reign as 
king in trans-Padane Italy, that the rest of the peninsula 
should be Roman, and that the royal treasure of the Goths 
should be equally divided. But Belisarius was dissatisfied 
with these terms, which seemed disproportionate to his success. 
A remarkable proposal of the Goths themselves made it pos- 
sible for him to set them aside and convert the entire land of 
Italy into an imperial prefecture. This proposal was that 
Belisarius should himself assume the dignity of Emperor, and 
govern both the Goths and Romans. He did not reject the 
proposal, and the Goths surrendered on that understanding 
(spring 540). But the general's acquiescence was only a ruse 
to obtain unconditional mastery of the king and the capital of 
the Goths, and the idea of a revival of a separate dynasty in 
western Europe was not carried out. Witigis, the second king 
who had been vanquished by Belisarius, was conducted in 
triumph to Constantinople, and the treasures of the Ostrogothic 
palace were laid at the feet of Justinian. 


We have seen that the attitude of the Franks was an ele- 
ment in Italian politics, and it seems desirable to say some- 
thing in this place of the relations of the Franks and their 
Merovingian kings to the Empire. Though Gaul was really 
independent of the Empire in all respects, there were still 
theoretical ties which bound her to New Rome, and these 
theoretical ties influenced to some extent practical politics. 
Chlodwig, as we saw, was created honorary consul, and prob- 
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ably Patrician’; he thus held a place in the hierarchy of the 
Empire, and one might almost look on him as the Catholic 
champion of Anastasius in the West against Arian Theodoric.? 
The Merovingian sovereigns placed the word Vir inluster after 
their names,’ thus acknowledging that they belonged to the 
Roman system. Theudibert, the grandson of Chlodwig, was 
adopted by Justinian, and addresses him as father in two 
extant letters,* just as Childebert in later days was the son of 
Maurice. In a contemporary Life of a certain Saint Trevirius 
we read of Gaul as “under the legal sway of the Empire” 
(sub imperii gure) in the consulship of Justin (519 or 524) 5; 
the theory of imperial Gaul was not yet a thing of the past. 
From the consulate of Chlodwig until the year 539 the 
relations of the Empire with Gaul were friendly, but in that 
year Theudibert, the lord of Austrasia, and “son” of the 
Emperor, assumed a hostile attitude. He seems to have 
formed the idea of a confederacy of Teutonic nations against 
the Empire, but the execution of his plans was cut short by 
his death in 547. But neither the action of Theudibert nor 
that of his son Theudibald some years later (sce below, cap. 
vii.) dissolved the ties of theoretical connection which bound 
the Frankish kingdoms of Gaul with the Roman Empire. 
SAInT BENeEDIcT.’—It is appropriate to mention here that 
while Justinian and Belisarius were carrying on a war in 
Italy which was to affect profoundly the future of that country, 
Saint Benedict was founding his monastery. at Monte Cassino, 


1 Bouquet, ii. 538: “Patricius magno 
sublimis fulsit honore.” 
2 Gasquet, L'empire byzantin, p. 133 : 


were to receive the conjugate name of 
Neustria or Neustrasia) fell to the 
share of Childebert. Chlodomer re- 


“Îl était en Occident le soldat d’ 
Anastase.” 

> Ib. pp. 135-140. On tho subject 
of this titlo thero is great dilforence of 
opinion among French scholars, 

4 Bouquet, iv. epp. 14, 15. 

5 Gasquet, L'empire byzantin, p. 168. 
For Vita 8. Trevirii, see Bouquet, iii. 
411. 

€ On Chlodwig’s death, 511 A.D., his 


kingdom was divided among his four 


sons. The eldest, Theuderic, received 
the eastern lands on the Rhine and 
Meuse, which became subsequently 
known as Austrasia, and a considerable 
region in Aquitaine, including Au- 
vergne. The western provinces (which 


ceived the provinces south of the Loire 
(chief towns, Orleans, Tours, Poiticrs), 
while to tho youngest, Chlothachar, 
wero assigned the districts of the 
Salian Franks in the north-east (capital 
Soissons). Theudibert succeeded his 
father Theuderic. 

7 A picturesque chapter on St. 
Benedict has been written by Mr. Hodg- 
kin, vol. iv. cap. 16. I have consulted 
the article of A. Vogel in Herzog and 
Pflitt, Encyclopädie für protestantische 
Theologie. The life and teaching of 
St. Benedict do not strictly come 
within the province of my work; he 
did not perceptibly affect the Roman 
Empire. 
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which in the Middle Ages was to be an important factor in 
medieval civilisation. Benedict was born at Nursia, in the 
province of Valeria. Sent as a boy to study at Rome, he found 
his school companions sunk in corruption, and was so deeply 
disgusted at the presence and prevalence of vice that he fled 
from the world, at the age of fourteen. He went eastward, 
accompanied by his nurse, to the lakes at the sources of the 
Anio. Near Subiaco, having obtained a monk’s garment from 
a holy man, he set up his abode in a cave at the foot of 
a mountain. The temptations which he underwent, the perils 
which he escaped, his conflicts with the Ancient Enemy, anti- 
quus hostis, and the legends which in the course of a few years 
had encompassed his name, may be read in the biography which 
was written of him by his admirer Pope Gregory the Great. In 
510 he was made abbot of Vicovano, but the monks could not 
endure his severe principle of obedience ; in other matters he 
was not over strict. In 528 he went southwards to Campania, 
and founded the cloister of Monte Cassino, midway between 
Rome and Naples. He died on 21st March 543. His 
monastic regula, supported by the authority of Pope Gregory 
the Great, ultimately became the recognised rule of all 
inonastic institutions. This, however, did not immediately 
come to pass. It appears that it was in the pontificate of 
Gregory II, in the beginning of tho eighth century, that it 
decidedly obtained the ascendency over the rules of other 
inonastic reformers, For there were other monastic reformers 
even in the time of Benedict himself, for example, Aurelian 
and Caesarius at Arelate. The movement which Benedict repre- 
sented in Italy was general and widespread, but the rules 
which he prescribed were more reasonable, mild, and moderate, 
notwithstanding his excessive personal austerity, than those 
of others. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE GREAT PLAGUE 


AT various periods of the world’s history mankind has been 
visited by plagues on a great scale. It is noteworthy that 
they generally attend some moral change in the races which 
they visit,—that they generally mark roughly a historical 
period. ‘Thus the pestilence in the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
may be said to have accompanied the inauguration of a new 
epoch of the Roman Empire. The continuity of history is not 
broken, but in the last years of the second as in the third 
century we feel that we have passed into an atmosphere 
totally different from that of the earlier Empire. The Black 
Death of 1346 accompanied the inauguration of the Renais- 
sance, and if a single date is desirable to mark the close of the 
Middle Ages, perhaps 1346 is the most suitable. The great 
pestilence of 747 A.D. was the concomitant of an important 
transition from the early semi - antique medievalism to 
medievalism proper in the Roman Empire, as I hope to 
show in its due place. The plague at Athens in the fifth 
century B.C. likewise accompanied the change from an old to a 
new spirit, from the old spirit which Aristophanes praises 
‘to the new spirit which he ridicules and breathes, from the 
old spirit of Herodotus, Aeschylus, and Pindar to the new 
spirit of Thucydides, Euripides, and Agathon. 

The great plague of 542 a.D. similarly defines the beginning 
of a new period. If we may speak of watersheds in history, this 
plague marks the watershed of what we call the ancient and 
what we call the medieval age. The whole period from Con- 
stantine to Justinian was a preparation for the Middle Ages, 
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but its character was more ancient than medieval; the period 
from Justinian to Constantine V was also a preparation for the 
Middle Ages, but it was far more medieval than ancient. The 
four centuries elapsing between Constantine I. and Constan- 
tine V might be well considered a separate period, neither the 
ancient nor the medieval, and yet partaking of both characters, 
the twilight between the day and the night. But it is more 
convenient to divide it, and assign part of it to ancient history 
and part of it to medieval history. The question being at 
what point we are to divide it, 1 venture to say that the most 
natural point of division is the great plague in the sixth cen- 
tury. 

For really nothing is more striking than the difference 
between the first half and the latter half of Justinian’s reign. 
We feel in 550 that we are moving in a completely other 
world than that of 540. The hope and cheerfulness with 
which his reign opened have vanished, and though the tasks 
willed in hours of insight are not surrendered, it is veritably 
in hours of gloom that they are fulfilled, and the Emperor 
himself, quite a changed man, seems to have forgotten his 
interest in them. Contemporaries noticed this change that had 
come upon Justinian, and it has been mentioned in a previous 
chapter. 

The peculiarity of great plagues—that they are con- 
comitants of moral or psychical changes—naturally suggests a 
problem, the data necessary for whose solution are veiled in 
obscurity. Are these pestilences to be placed in the same 
category as earthquakes, for example, which may destroy a city 
and thereby modify history, although there is no conceivable 
intrinsic connection between their own causes and the societies 
which they affect ?. In this case two alternatives are possible. 
Either the moral and spiritual change is in the first instance 
quite independent of the plague, and the synchronism is a pure 
accident, though when the plague has set in it may facilitate 
the changes by removing the old generation and transforming 
the population; or else the plague is the cause of the moral 
and spiritual revolution. The second alternative must be 
rejected, because in all cases we see the change at work before 
the appearance of the disease; and perhaps the first theory 
will recommend itself as reasonable. 
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Yet we must not ignore another possibility, which cannot 
be proved, but does not seem improbable, the possibility 
that the rise and spread of the plague may be intrinsically con- 
nected with the moral and spiritual changes which it so often 
accompanies. In the present century it is not necessary to re- 
mind the reader that, though we reject the unreasonable formula 
that mind is a mere function of matter, we cannot reject the 
physiological fact that all processes of the individual conscious- 
ness are accompanied by corresponding physical processes of 
cerebration, and that there is a continual action and reaction 
between the psychical aud physical operations. We can hardly 
help concluding from this that great psychological—moral and 
spiritual—changes which transmute societies must be accom- 
panied by biological changes, modifications in the adjust- 
ments of the functions of the various parts of the brain, and 
morphological changes in its configuration. Such cerebral 
modifications would be naturally and necessarily attended by 
changes of an imperceptible but actual kind in the whole 
organism. Now, as the spread of a disease must depend 
on the state of each patient’s organism as well as on the 
germs which are propagated in the atmosphere, it is quite con- 
ceivable that the circumstance that the organisms of a people 
were undergoing a process of transformation might condition 
and determine the diffusion, if not the appearance, of a 
pestilence. 


The great plague ravaged the Empire for four years. It 
began at Pelusium, whence it spread in two directions, through- 
out Egypt and into Palestine. Its presence in Persia caused 
Chosroes to retire prematurely from his campaign in 542, and 
in the spring of the saine year it reached Constantinople, where 
it raged for four months. Procopius, the historian, an eye- 
witness of its course, has left us an account of it, which one 
sets beside the description of the plague at Athens by Thucy- 
dides, or that of the Black Death by Boccaccio. Procopius does 
not hesitate to reject all attempts to account for it by natural 
causes and to attribute its origin directly to the Deity. His 
reason for this scepticism or faith was that the visitation was 
universal, and therefore excluded a special cause. This circum- 
stance especially impressed Procopius ; the plague did not assail 
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any particular race or class of men, nor prevail in any particular 
region, nor at any particular season of the year. Summer or 
winter, north or south, Greek or Arabian, washed or unwashed 
—of these distinctions the plague took no account ; it pervaded 
the whole world. A man might climb to the top of a hill, it 
was there; or retire to the depth of a cavern, it was there also. 
If it passed by a spot, it was sure to return there again; and 
one condition at least it seemed to obey in the line of its route, 
for Procopius tells us that it spread from the coast inlandwards. 
The chief symptom of the disease was the swelling of the 
groin, whence it is called by Gregory of Tours lwes inguinaria. 
Some of those who were attacked were warned by the sight of 
demon spectres in human forms and by a feeling as if they 
were struck by an invisible hand. This feature was also char- 
acteristic of the plague of 747; it is a medieval trait. The 
plague of the age of Pericles was not accompanied by spectral 
apparitions, or at least the rational Thucydides does not 
condescend to record such puerilities. When the plague 
reached its height, 5000, it is said, perished daily, sometimes 
even 10,000. Justinian himself caught the infection, but 
recovered. Constantinople was in a pitiable condition. In 
many houses none remained to bury the dead, and Justinian 
appointed Theodorus, a referendarius, to provide for the inter- 
ment of the neglected corpses. The feuds of the Blues and 
Greens were quenched in the common woe. The attitude of 
the light and dissolute to religion deserves mention. With 
the prospect of death before them, they cleansed their ways 
and piously frequented churches; but when they recovered 
and felt secure, they plunged headlong into their old amuse- 
ments, and their last state was worse than the first. Pro- 
copius made the generalisation that “this pestilence, whether 
by chance or providential design, strictly spared the most 
wicked.” 

The plague aggravated the disastrous condition of the popu- 
lation, which had suffered from the pressure of taxation. It 
produced a stagnation of trade and a cessation of work. All 
custumary occupations were broken off, and the market-places 
were empty save of corpse-bearers. The consequence was that 


1 Females, however, were said to be description will be found in Bell. Pers. 
less susceptible than males. Procopius’ ii. 22, 23, 30. 
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Constantinople, always richly supplied, was in a state of famine, 
and bread was a great luxury. 

In 558 there was another outbreak of this pestilential 
scourge in the East; it lurked and lingered in Europe long 
after the first grand visitation. In the last years of Justinian 
it produced a desolation in Liguria which was graphically 
described by Paul, the historian of the Lombards. “ Videres,” 
he writes,’ “ saeculum in antiquum redactum silentium ”; the 
country seemed plunged in a “ primeval silence.” 


1 Paul Diac, Hist. Lang. ii. 4. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE FINAL CONQUEST OF ITALY AND THE CONQUEST 
OF SOUTH-EASTERN SPAIN 


By the fall of Witigis and the capture of Ravenna the con- 
quest of Italy was not completed. There were still germs of 
patriotism among the Ostrogoths, which the hasty departure of 
Belisarius left unstifled, to revive and cause many more years 
of labour to the Roman armies. 

The town of Ticinum (Pavia) was still in the possession of 
the Goths, being held by Idibad,’ whom they elected as their 
new king. The Roman command was divided among several 
generals, whom Belisarius, destined himself to conduct the 
Persian war, had left behind. A third factor in the situation 
was the introduction of the stringent financial system of the 
Empire, under the direction of a loyothete. It cannot be said 
that annexation to the Empire was a blessing to the in- 
habitants of Italy; it entailed the desolations and miseries of 
five years of war, followed by the imposition of grinding taxes. 
These two circumstances, the divided command and the finan- 
cial system, combined with the dissatisfaction of the Roman 
soldiers at not receiving the promotions and higher pay to which 
they were entitled, rendered a revival of Gothic hopes far from 


1 I suspect that Ildibad is for Ildi- 
bald (on the principle that one of two 
Ps in tho same word has a tendency to 
drop out), and that thus the termina- 
tion is the same as in Ethelbald, 
heudibald, Willibald. For the first 
part of the word, compare Ildiger 
(= Hildi-gern, ‘‘ eager for battle,” con- 
pare Frithigern); it is the same as 


Childi, or Hildi, in Frankish and Van- 
dalic names. Hildi-bald =‘ bold in 
battle.” 

* The most unseasonable and im- 
prudent claim was the requisition of 
accounts for moneys paid under Gothic 
kings. Compare Hodgkin, Jtaly and 
her Invaders, iy, 431. 
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impossible. Alexander, the first logothete, who was called 
“ Scissors” from his practice of clipping coins, “alienated the 
minds of the Italians from Justinian Augustus; and none of 
the soldiers were willing to undergo the hazard of war, but 
they advanced the cause of the enemy by intentional laziness.” 1 
The attitude of the soldiers led to the inactivity of the generals ; 
and in the meantime the power of Ildibad, who had been 
collecting the relics of the Goths and enlisting many dissatisfied 
Italians, was extending over Liguria and Venetia. The only 
general who tried to oppose him suffered a severe defeat. 

In the following year Ildibad was murdered on account of 
a private quarrel, and after the short reign of a Rugiau, named 
Eraric, who entered into negotiations with Justinian and dis- 
satisfied his subjects, the hero of the second part of the Gothic 
war, Baduila or Totila’? a nephew of Ildibad, was elected king 
of the Goths. In the history of this war the names of Witigis 
and Totila stand out, while that of Ildibad remains in obscurity 
—is read, and forgotten ; but it should be remembered that at a 
critical juncture he sustained the life of the Ostrogothic nation- 
ality and energetically took advantage of the circumstances 
which favoured such a hope, to revive the cause of his people. 

Within a year of Totila’s accession the position of Romans 
and Goths in Italy was reversed. An unsuccessful attempt to 
take Verona, made by the Roman generals, whom the rebukes 
of Justinian had stimulated to action, was followed by a 
Roman defeat in the battle of Faenza, in which a remarkable 
single combat is said to have taken place between a gigantic 
Goth and Artabazes, a Persian conspicuous for bravery. 
Another victory, achieved at Mugillo over John the nephew 
of Vitalian, laid the centre and south of Italy open to Totila’s 
attack. By the middle of 542 A.D. he had reduced and im- 
posed taxes on Bruttii, Calabria, Apulia, Lucania, and he had 
begun the siege of Naples. That city surrendered in 543, and 
was treated with a spirit of humanity which Totila adopted 
as a principle of warfare. He put to death one of his prae- 


1 Procopius, B. G. iii. 1. 

2 Totila, and afterwards his successor 
Teias, minted coins with the image and 
legends of the Emperor Anastasius, 
We may compare the coins of the 
Suevians which continued in the sixth 


century to bear the types of Avitus 
and Honorius. The coinage of Totila, 
as M. Gasquet neatly puts it (L'empire 

zantin, p. 176), represented at once 
fidelity to the Empire and revolt 
against the Emperor. 
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torian guards (for the Goths had “praetorians”) who had 
violated the daughter of a Calabrian. The criminal was a 
brave and popular man, and a number of distinguished 
Goths pleaded with Totila to save his life; but the king 
answered the deputation in a speech in which he laid down 
that the general policy and principles whereon the Gothic 
cause depended were involved in this particular case! The 
behaviour of Totila was all the more conspicuous, as it con- 
trasted with the rapacity and incontinence in which the 
Roman leaders were at this time indulging. 

After his success at Naples Totila undertook the siege of 
Hydruntum, or Otranto, and prepared also to besiege John, who 
had shut himself up in Rome. He addressed a sort of 
manifesto to the Roman senate, in which he appealed to the 
actual contrast between the government of Theodoric and 
Amalasuntha and that of the Greek logothetes; copies of 
this were posted up in Rome, and in consequence thereof John 
expelled the Arian clergy from the city. 

The hold of the Empire on Italy had thus become extremely 
precarious.’ Totila’s star was in the ascendant. There was no 
ability, no energy, no unity on the side of the imperialists. 
Constantine, the commander at Ravenna, wrote to the Emperor 
a letter representing the situation, and it was resolved to 
permit Belisarius to return to the scene of his successes. 
But Belisarius had changed as well as the situation in Italy. 
It seems that he had fallen into disgrace at court, and had 
been .saved from punishment by the influence of his wife 
Antonina with the Empress ; but for these transactions we have 
only the dubious authority of the Secret History. A cloud at 
all events had fallen over him; he was not allowed to command 
in the Persian war, as he would have chosen.? This personal 
experience had probably a considerable effect on his spirits; 
but we must chiefly notice that Justinian did not support him 
when he set out. The army, including his own special troops, 
were in Asia, and not permitted to accompany him; he was 
obliged to scour Thrace to collect, at his own expense, soldiers, 
whom he afterwards described as a “ miserable squad.” 


' Proc. B. G. iii. 8. He attributed respects. Compare Hodgkin, iv. 528. 
the ill success of the Goths, who were * Ranke accepts the main features of 
really well equipped, at the beginning this story as genuine history, Weltge- 
of the war to their failure in these schichte, iv. 2, 85. 
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When we start with Belisarius on his second expedition to 
the West, the brightness of his day seems to have gone; in 
fact, after his departure from Ravenna in 540 we feel that 
the darkness is upon us, and that the Middle Ages have begun. 
Belisarius, in the period of his glory, as the champion 
of the Roman Empire, threw a light as of the ancient 
world on the scene; but the gloom of his return to Italy, the 
appearance of Totila, who was a sort of “knight,” that king’s 
visit to Benedict, bringing us into contact with the saint whose 
shadow dominates the medieval centuries—all this gives the 
impression that the dim ages are beginning. 

Belisarius was not invested with the highest rank; he was 
only comes stabuli, count of the stable. He arrived in Italy in 
the middle of 544, along with Vitalian, the master of soldiers in 
Illyricum, and took up his quarters at Ravenna. This was a 
mistake. Everything was adverse to him, and he did not 
possess his old energy. In May 545—during the whole inter- 
vening year all that had been done was to relieve the besieged 
garrisons of Hydruntum and Auximum, and to fortify Pisaurum 
(Pesaro)—he was obliged to write to Justinian. His letter is 
a model of conciseness and directness, with a certain tinge of 
irony.’ He asked for three things, if the Emperor wished to 
affirm Roman dominion in Italy, (1) his own mounted lancers 
and foot-guards; (2) a large body of Huns and other bar- 
barians ; (3) money to pay the troops. 

He sent John, the nephew of Vitalian, with this letter, 
binding him by solemn oath to hasten his return. It will be 
remembered that John had disobeyed Belisarius in the affair of 
Ariminum, and had acted on the side of Narses; he is a man 
who cannot be neglected in the history of the time, for he 
played a considerable though subordinate part. On this occasion 
his visit to Byzantium brought him again into close connection 
with a party politically opposed to Belisarius. He married the 
daughter of the Emperor's nephew Germanus, and thus allied 
himself to the interests of the kin of Justinian. Belisarius, on 
the other hand, had attached himself to the directly opposed 
interests of Theodora and her relations by the arrangement of a 
marriage between his daughter Joannina and Anastasius, the 
grandson of the Empress. 


1 Proc. B. G. iii. 12. 
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Towards the end of the year, Totila, having taken several 
important towns in central Italy, including Spoletium, invested 
Rome, where Bessas was in command, and in the course of a 
few months reduced it to such extremities of hunger that the 
chief food of the inhabitants was cooked nettles. At last 
Bessas, after much importunity, allowed those inhabitants who 
were useless for fighting to depart. : 

Meanwhile John had returned from his nuptial festivities 
with a considerable army and joined Belisarius at Dyrrhachium. 
The new marriage connection emphasised the opposition of 
the generals, which was immediately displayed in diverging 
plans of warfare. The question at issue was the relief of 
Rome, Belisarius urging immediate action, and John insisting 
on the preliminary reduction of Calabria and Lucania. A com- 
promise was made; each was to execute his own plan. John 
recovered the southern provinces without much difficulty, but 
the undertaking of Belisarius was more difficult, aud proved 
unsuccessful. 

The town of Portus, at the mouth of the Tiber, situated on 
the right bank and facing the fort of Ostia, was occupied by 
Belisarius, who was accompanied by his wife Antonina. It 
was all-important to supply the distressed garrison with food as 
soon as possible, and for this purpose it was necessary to break 
the boom which Totila had thrown across the Tiber. This 
boom consisted of long beams connecting, like a bridge, the two 
banks of the river at a narrow part of the stream. On each 
bank a wooden tower, manned with brave warriors, was erected 
to defend the boom. To overcome this obstacle Belisarius 
invented the following device. Two wide boats were firmly 
joined together and surmounted by a wooden tower considerably 
higher than those which dominated Totila’s fortification. On 
the top of the tower was placed a boat filled with pitch, 
sulphur, rosin, and other combustible substances. Two hundred 
fast vessels (dromones), protected by plank-walls pierced with 
holes for the discharge of missiles, were laden with corn and 
manned with brave men. Belisarius embarked himself in one 
of the vessels, having committed the care of Portus and his 
wife Antonina to his captain Isaac of Ameria, whom he 
enjoined not to stir from the place on any pretext. Portus 
was tlie only friendly position, on which, in case of need, he 
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could fall back. The Roman ships, tugging the tower with 
them, sailed up the Tiber without opposition, until, not far 
from the bridge, they were met by an iron chain, which spanned 
the river, and some Goths set there to defend it. The Goths 
were easily scattered and the chain was removed. A firmer 
resistance was offered at the bridge, but the boat of inflammable 
materials was dexterously dropped on the tower of the right 
bank; the structure was enveloped in flames and almost 200 
Goths were burnt alive. The arrows of the Romans com- 
pleted the discomfiture of the enemy. | 

But the envy of fortune did not permit to Belisarius the 
success which seemed within his grasp. As he prepared to 
break the boom, the alarming news arrived that Isaac was 
taken. It appears that Isaac, hearing a rumour of the success 
of Belisarius, and desirous of emulating his glory, had disobeyed 
his orders, attacked Ostia, and been taken prisoner. Belisarius 
“thinking that all was over with Portus, his wife, and his 
cause, and that no place of refuge was left to fall back on, lost 
his presence of mind, a thing which had never befallen him 
before.” He issued orders for a hasty retreat, and when he 
reached Portus was relieved and exasperated to find that it 
was a false alarm. The excitement led to a fever which 
proved almost fatal to the disappointed general. 

The blame of the capture of the city, which was achieved 
through the treachery of some Isaurian soldiers, seems partly 
to rest with the commandant Bessas, who was so avaricious 
as to enrich himself by trading in corn with the famished 
garrison and, engrossed in these practices, forgot his duty.? 
Totila took Rome in the last month of 546 A.D. 

The behaviour of the Gothic soldiers in the captured city is 
a curious illustration of the nascent medieval feelings of the 
time. They were allowed by their king to plunder property 
and massacre men, but they: were strictly prohibited, from 
ravishing women. This prohibition did not rest on feelings of 
humanity, which would have prevented the worse evil of 
butchery, it rested on a religious feeling which regarded 
the interests of the Goths themselves and not those of the 
possible victims. 


1 Procopius, B. G. iii. 19. 
2 Bessas afterwards displayed the same tendencies in Lazica and Armenia. 
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The speeches attributed to Totila on the occasion are also 
noteworthy. In his address to the Goths he repeats a point 
which he had insisted on before, the contrast between their 
present position and their position at the beginning of the 
war; then the Ostrogoths were numerous and rich, now they 
are few and poor; but then they suffered disaster on disaster, 
now they gain success after success. The cause of this con- 
trast is that then they had acted unrighteously, while now their 
conduct is void of reproach; hence a change has taken place 
in the regard of the Deity. In his address to the Roman 
senators Totila contrasted in the usual manner the oppression 
of the “Greeks” with the mild government of the Goths, and 
doomed them to slavery in return for their deafness to his 
appeals. 

Another notable feature in connection with this capture of 
Rome was Totila’s intention to destroy it, and the argument by . 
which Belisarius, who was then lying ill at Portus, dissuaded 
him from his design. Belisarius appealed to the judgment that 
posterity and mankind would pass on the destruction of the 
Eternal City. He also urged the alternative: if you conquer, 
Rome preserved will be your best possession; if you are con- 
quered, by the destruction of Rome your claims to clemency 
will be forfeited. 

Totila and all his troops went southward to Lucania, and 
for forty days Rome was uninhabited. Then the Roman 
general re-occupied it and repaired the walls and fortifications, 
which Totila had partially dismantled. Totila had not antici- 
pated this movement, and when he heard the news returned to 
retake the city. His attack, however, was unsuccessful, and he 
was obliged to withdraw to the citadel of Tibur. 

But the position of Belisarius became untenable, and he 
was unable to cope with the Goths in the open field. He 
sailed to Tarentum, and made one last attempt to unite his 
forces with those of John in order to make a joint attack on 
the foe, but the attempt miscarried, and Belisarius desired 
nothing better than to be recalled to Constantinople. He had 
sent thither his wife, Antonina, to beg for further assistance 
in ‘men and money; but on the 1st July 548 she lost an 
advocate by the death of Theodora, and then she requested 
that her husband should be recalled. Although Belisarius had 
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not been able to conquer Totila, he was, nevertheless, a check on 
the Gothic operations; and after his recall the power of the Goths 
began to rise to its highest point. Totila besieged Rome again, 
and it was again delivered to him by Isaurian treachery ; this 
was the third siege during the war. He occupied and ravaged 
Sicily, and built a large fleet with which he pillaged the coasts 
of Sardinia and Epirus. Thus he was now undisputed king of 
Italy, and possessed a naval power. 

During the preceding years Justinian’s heart had not been 
centred on the conquest of Italy ; all his thoughts and atten- 
tion were engrossed in the theological controversy of the 
“three articles.” Nothing was done in 549 and 550, but in 
550 an idea was conceived which, if it had been carried out, 
might have altered to some extent Italian history. Justinian 
surrendered the design, which Belisarius had momentarily 
accomplished, of making Italy a province or prefecture 
governed from New Rome, and formed a new plan—a sort 
of compromise—to unite the house of Theodoric with his own, 
so that Gotho-Roman Italy should be governed by a Gotho- 
Roman line. He appointed his nephew Germanus, who, now 
that Theodora was n@ longer alive, was in higher favour, 
general commander of the Italian armies, with full powers; 
and Germanus married Matasuntha, the widow of Witigis, and 
granddaughter of Theodoric. Great enthusiasm prevailed for 
the expedition of Germanus. The news thereof made the 
Goths waver in their allegiance to Totila, and the Italians 
were prepared to welcome him cordially. Numbers of recruits 
flocked to his standard. 

But Germanus was not destined to rule in Italy as a col- 
league of Justinian. Efficient action in the Italian war was 
at this time seriously impeded by the ruinous invasions of 
Slaves and Huns, who depopulated the provinces of Illyricum 
and threatened the capital. In the early part of 550, while 
Germanus was making preparations for his Italian expedition, 
one of these incursions took place, and he received orders to 
turn aside to protect Thessalonica. He caught fever, and 
died; and with him perished the prospects of a restoration of 
the Amal line. After his death a son was born to Matasuntha, 
Germanus Posthumus, on whom Romanising Goths seem to 
have built hopes for the future ; at least the Gothic history of 
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Jordanes must be placed in the year 551, and it has been 
most plausibly argued by Schirren that it is a work with a 
tendency, written to induce Justinian to recognise the infant 
Germanus as Emperor and ruler of Italy. 

In the same year Justinian decided to make a great final 
effort to reduce Italy and exterminate the Goths, whose very 
name, we are told, he hated. The problem was to find a 
general whom all would obey, and Justinian solved it well by 
the strange choice of a eunuch, seventy-five years old, his grand- 
chamberlain Narses, the same whose presence in Italy had 
sown dissensions among Belisarius’ officers in 538. By his 
high position at court and his influence with the Emperor he 
had immense authority, whereby he could secure united action 
in the warfare, and he was not stinted, as Belisarius had been, 
in the matter of funds. 

Before Narses arrived two blows had been dealt to Totila, 
which so damped his spirits that he treated for peace. The 
Romans held only four places on the eastern coast of Italy, 
Ravenna, Ancona, Hydruntum, and Crotona. The Goths 
were besieging Ancona, but when it was already hard pressed, 
John, the son of Vitalian, and Valerian forced them to 
raise the siege by completely defeating the Gothic fleet off 
Sinigaglia. This was a severe blow to the naval power of the 
Goths, the deficiencies of whose sea craft were evident in the 
battle. The second misfortune was the loss of Sicily, from 
which they were driven by the Persarmenian Artabanes, and 
this was followed by the relief of Crotona early in the following 
year (552), Justinian would not listen to the Gothic pro- 
posals for peace. The situation was further perplexed by the 
attitude of the Franks, who held nearly all northern Italy, and 
invariably considered the difficulty of the Goths their own 
opportunity. 

Narses’ army was chiefly composed of barbarians—Heruls, 
Lombards, Gepids, Huns, and Persians! His march into 
Italy, along the coast of Venetia, was opposed by both the 
Franks, who hated Lombards, and a band of Gothic troops 
under Teias; but it was successfully accomplished with the 


1 Dagisthaeus and other Persian cap- his uncle’s hate, commanded Persian 
tives were sent to fight in Italy. deserters. The Romans of Narses’ 
Kobad, the nephew of King Chosroes, army were led by John the Glutton. 
who had fled to the Empire to avoid 
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help of the ships which coasted slowly round, attending the 
progress of the army. Narses marched southward without 
delay, and Totila marched northward to meet him. The scene 
of the final battle (July or August 552) which decided the 
fate of Italy is disputed, some placing it near Sassoferrato, 
on the east side of the Via Flaminia, others near Scheggia, on 
the west side. Procopius, who was not present, is not suffi- 
ciently precise. Two circumstances may be noticed which 
helped to determine the result. The Romans anticipated the 
Goths in occupying a small hill which commanded the battle- 
` field, and Totila, who trusted to his cavalry chiefly, made the 
mistake of enjoining on them to use no weapons but spears. 
Narses’ tactics consisted in strengthening his wings, on which 
he relied for the victory. The Gothic army was routed, and 
Totila received a mortal wound, from which he expired at 
about thirteen miles from the field. In the month of August 
the bloodstained garments of Totila arrived at New Rome, as 
a trophy of Narses’ success." 

After the victory the Lombard auxiliaries displayed their 
nature by acts of barbarous violence and licence, and it was 
found necessary to pay them their hire and conduct them out 
of Italy. | 

This victory decided the war, but Narses’ position was not 
yet firm. The imperialists in the meantime had taken Rome, 
and almost all the fortresses had been surrendered by the 
Gothic commandants. But the remnant of those who were 
defeated in the battle reunited under the general Teias. Him 
they elected king, and Narses was forced to fight once more 
near the Draco, in south Italy. Teias was slain (553),? but 
the battle did not end with his death; it was renewed on the 
following day. Finally, however, the Goths proposed to con- 
clude the war on condition that they should be allowed to 
leave Italy, and the proposal was agreed to. A thousand 
of the vanquished escaped to Pavia. 

At this point the Ostrogothic war and the history of Pro- 


1 Theoph.6044a.mM. Thedate(August) Weare justified in determining the date 
is important, for Procopius gives no as July or August. 
date for the battle, and I can find no 2 The battlelield was determined by 
indication in Mr. Hodgkin’s work more the siege of Cumae, and the siege of 
recise than the implication that it was Cumae was pressed because a large 
ought after the early part of spring treasure had been hoarded there by 
and before the winter months of 552. Totila. 
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copius come to an end; but opposition was raised to the estab- 
lishment of the imperial authority in Italy from another quarter. 

Teias had in vain begged the king of the Franks, Theu- 
dibald, for assistance in the death-conflict, and had tried to 
bribe him by presenting him with a large part of the Gothic 
treasures; but Theudibald had given no succour. Now, how- 
ever, he intervened, though not directly, by countenancing the 
Italian expedition of Leutharis and Bucelin, two Alemanni 
who were at his court. They entered Italy with 75,000 men 
to oppose the arms of Narses, and many Goths throughout Italy 
regarded them as deliverers. But others deemed the Romans 
preferable, as masters, to the Franks, and among those who 
held this view was Aligern, Teias’ brother, who was com- 
mander of the still uncaptured fortress of Cumae. He presented 
the keys of ‘that town to Narses, who had withdrawn to 
Ravenna. Leutharis and his army were destroyed by a 
disease due to the climate, and Bucelin was completely 
defeated near Capua in an engagement, remarkable for a 
curious incident which threatened Narses with defeat, and, 
as it turned out, led to his victory. The eunuch punished 
with death a noble Herul for killing one of his own servants, 
and the act inflamed all the Heruls with indignation, as they 
claimed the right of dealing with their servants as they 
thought fit, without interference. They announced that they 
would take no part in the battle. This report induced the 
enemy, fecling assured of an easy victory, to attack their 
opponents with a careless and imprudent haste. But when 
Narses, who was quite prepared, called his troops to battle, the 
Heruls could not bring themselves to persist in executing their 
threat, and the strong-minded independence of Narses signally 
triumphed. 

Thus the whole land of Italy,’ including the islands and the 
Istrian and Illyrian regions, which were connected with it under 
the old imperial administration, became once more part of the 
Roman Empire; and Narses was the first exarch or governor 
of the reconquered peninsula. 


l Verona and Brixia were not taken  stroyed, is commemorated in an inscrip- 
till 562, Theoph. Bypwlay xal Boplyxas. tion of cight Latin verses (C. I. L. vi. 
The ‘names were corrupted by the tit. 1199, p. 250). 
ignorance or vanity of the Grecks” E O E 7 n 
(Gibbon). Narses’ restoration of the STE ERS ore re SUONATO MANTES, 
Salarian bridge, which Totila had de- hic docuit durum fumnina ferri jugum. 
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CONQUEST OF SOUTH-EASTERN SPAIN. — When he had 
conquered the Ostrogoths, Justinian proceeded to undertake 
hostilities against the Visigoths, and attempt to win back Spain 
as he had won back Italy. Theodoric, the king of the Visi- 
goths, had held aloof from the struggle in the neighbouring 
peninsula, and lent no aid to the East Goths, but Theudis, his 
successor, supported his nephew Ildibad, the Ostrogothic king, 
and fomented a rising against the Romans in ‘Africa He saw 
that the Teutonic kingdoms of the West were threatened by 
the reviving power of the Empire. 

Of the operations of the Romans in Spain we have un- 
luckily no consecutive account; we have only the scattered 
notices in the Chronicles of Isidore of Seville and John of 
Biclaro. It seems that, as in the case of the war in Africa 
and as in the case of the war in Italy, internal dissensions 
afforded a pretext for Roman interference. Athanagild headed 
a party which was opposed to King Agila, and this party 
called in the aid of the Patrician Liberius from Africa.’ 
Liberius crossed the straits and subdued the coast of Spain, as 
the Carthaginians had done in ancient times, and as the Sara- 
cens were to do at a later period. Corduba, Spanish Carthage 
—New Carthage, Carthagena, or Carthago Spartaria, as it 
was variously called——Malaga, and Assidonia, with many 
places on the coast, passed once more into the hands of the 
Romans. 

But the Goths were alarmed at the advance of the Romans 
in the south; the adherents of Agila patriotically slew him and 
joined the abler Athanagild, to make common cause against the 
invader? It was a somewhat parallel case to that of the 
Romans themselves in Africa in the year 429: there were then 
two parties in Africa, the party of Boniface and the party of 
Sigisvult, the general of Placidia; one or both of them called 
in the Vandal, and then they joined together to make common 
cause against the stranger. But the stand of the Goths against 
the Romans was more effectual than that of the Romans 
against the Vandals. After their first successes the imperialists 
do not seem to have acquired much more territory; they never 


1 Jordanes, Get. 58. l 
3 Isidorus, de regibus Gothorum, 46 (ed. Migne, p- 1070): ‘‘ne Hispaniam 
milites Romani auxilii occasione invaderent.” 
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penetrated really into the centre of Spain; and the reason was 
that the Roman Spaniards found the yoke of the Teuton king 
lighter than the yoke of the Roman Emperor had formerly been. 
The heavy taxation, which was always imposed by New Rome, 
had given her a bad name among the provincials who had 
passed from under imperial domination and become subjects 
of ‘Teutonic rulers. 

When sixteen years, during which we lose the Spanish 
provinces from sight, had passed away, and when Justinian no 
longer reigned, there arose a great king among the Visigoths, 
by name Leovigild. He set it before him to drive the Romans 
from the Iberian peninsula, and, though he did not entirely 
succeed, he materially weakened their power. He recovered 
Malaga, Assidonia, and even Corduba. 

The struggles of the Arian with the Catholic party in the 
Visigothic kingdom, the discord of Arian Leovigild with his 
Catholic son Hermenigild, the husband of the Frankish prin- 
cess Ingundis, led to new hostilities with the Romans; for, 
even as Athanagild had called in the help of Liberius, Her- 
menigild called in the help of “the Greeks,” as the historian 
of the Franks calls them.! Leovigild, however, paralysed this 
combination ; Hermenicild surrendered, and was sent in exile to 
Valentia. This happened in 584; and in the same year the 
arms of the Visigoths were successful against the third power — 
in the Peninsula, that of the Suevians, whose kingdom embraced 
Lusitania and Galicia. Suevia was made a province of the 
Gothic kingdom. 

I am here anticipating the chronological order of events ; 
but our knowledge of this chapter of Roman or Spanish history 
—for it has the two sides—is so small, and the events in this 
corner are so far removed from the general current of the his- 
tory of the Impire, that I think it will be more convenient for 


1 Gregory of Tours, v. 38: “ Her- 
minigildis vero vocatis Grecis contra 
patrem egreditur, relicta in urbe con- 
Juge sua. Cumque Leuvichildus ex 


adverso veniret, relictus a solatio, cum - 


viderit nihil se praevalere posse, 
eclesiam qui erat propinquam [quae erat 
propinqua] expetiit,” ete. ‘The natural 
conclusion from the words relictus « 
solatio is that no battle was fought but 
that the ‘‘Greeks” did not venture to 
face the army of the king. An ex- 


cellent account of the reign of Leovi- 
gild by Mrs. Humphry Ward will be 
found (sub voce) in the Dict. of Christ. 
Biography. The same writer has con- 
tributed to the same work a useful 
summary of the results of Dr. H. 
Hertzberg’s important monograph on 
the writings and sources of Isidore of 
Seville. For the history of the Visi- 
goths, the fifth volume of Dahn’s Kön. 
der Germ. may be considered the 
standard work.. 
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the reader to have this episode of Baetica presented to him 
in continuity than in disconnected parcels. 

At the beginning of the seventh century King Witterich,’ 
“aman strenuous in the art of arms, but nevertheless generally 
unsuccessful,” renewed the policy of Leovigild and the war 
against the Romans, with whom his predecessor, Reccared, 
famous in ecclesiastical history, had for the most part preserved 
peace.* Witterich recovered Segontia, a town a little to the 
west of Gades; and Sisibut® fought successfully against the 
Patrician Caesarius. All the towns which the Romans held to 
the east of the straits were recovered by the Goths, and the 
fact was recognised by Heraclius (615). Svinthila completed 
the work of Leovigild, Witterich, and Sisibut; all the other 
cities which were still imperial were taken (623), and thus the 
whole peninsula for the first time became Visigothic, for before 
Baetica was lost the existence of the Suevian kingdom cur- 
tailed the dominion of the Goths in Spain. 

1 Isidoro, de regibus Gothorum, 58. Romanorum insolentias et trruptiones 


Gundemar was Witterich’s immediate Vascorwm movit. 

successor, 59. 3 Siscbut de Romanis bis feliciter 
3 Ib. 62: hic fide pius et pace triumphavit. 

praeclarus; 54, saepe etiam contra 
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CHAPTER VIII 
SECOND PERSIAN WAR (540-545 A.D.) 


WHEN Chosroes Nushirvan, after his accession to the Persian 
throne, contracted the “endless peace” with Justinian, he had 
little idea what manner of man the Emperor was soon to prove 
himself to be. Within seven years from that time (532-539) 
Justinian had overthrown the Vandal kingdom of Africa, he 
had reduced the Moors, the subjection of the Ostrogothic lords 
of Italy was in prospect, Bosporus and the Crimean Goths 
were included in the circle of Roman sway, while the Hom- 
erites of southern Arabia acknowledged the supremacy of New 
Rome. Both his friends and his enemies said, with hate or 
admiration, “The whole earth cannot contain him; he is 
already scrutinising the aether and the retreats beyond the 
ocean, if he may win some new world.” The eastern potentate 
might well apprehend danger to his own kingdom in the ex- 
pansion of the Roman Empire by the reconquest of its lost 
provinces; and the interests of the German kings in the west 
and the Persian king in the east coincided, in so far as the 
agerandisement of the Empire was inexpedient for both. We 
can consider it only natural that Chosroes should have seized 
or invented a pretext to renew hostilities, when it seemed but 
too possible that if Justinian were allowed to continue his 
career of conquest undisturbed the Romans might come with 
larger armies and increased might to extend their dominions 
in the East at the expense of the Sassanid empire. 

Hostilities between the Persian Saracens of Hirah and the 
Roman Saracens of Ghassan supplied the desired pretext; it 
may be that Chosroes himself instigated the hostilities. The 
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cause of contention between the Saracen tribes was a tract of 
land called Strata, to the south of Palmyra, a region barren of 
trees and fruit, scorched dry by the sun, and used as a pasture 
for sheep. Arethas’ the Ghassanide could appeal to the fact 
that the name Strata was Latin, and could adduce the testimony 
of the most venerable elders that the sheep-walk belonged to 
his tribe. Alamundar, the rival sheikh, contented himself with 
the more practical argument that for years back the shepherds 
had paid him tribute. Two arbitrators were sent by the 
Emperor, Strategius, minister of finances, and Summus, the duke 
of Palestine. This arbitration supplied Chosroes with a pre- 
text, true or false, for breaking the peace. He alleged that 
Summus made treasonable offers to Alamundar, attempting to 
shake his allegiance to Persia; and he also professed to have 
in his possession a letter of Justinian to the Huns, urging 
them to invade his dominions,? 

About the same time pressure from without confirmed the 
thoughts of Chosroes in the direction which they had already 
taken. An embassy arrived from Witigis, king of the Goths, 
now hard pressed by Belisarius, and pleaded with Chosroes to 
act against the common enemy. The embassy consisted not of 
Goths, but of two Ligurians, one of whom pretended to be a 
bishop ; they obtained an interpreter in Thrace, and succeeded 
in eluding the vigilance of the Romans on the frontiers.* 
Another embassy arrived from Armenia making similar repre- 
sentations, deploring and execrating the Endless Peace, and 
denouncing the tyranny and exactions of Justinian, against 
whom they had revolted. The history of Armenia had been 
certainly unfortunate during the years that followed the peace. 
The first governor, Amazaspes, was accused by one Acacius of 
treachery, and, with the Emperor’s consent, was slain by the 
accuser, who was himself appointed to succeed his victim. 


1 The proper form of the name is 
Harith. This king reigned from 630 to 
572. Justinian conferred on him the 
title of Patrician, and the Arabs called 
him the “ Magnificent.” 

2 Procopius says that he does not 
know whether these allegations were 
true or false (B. P. ii. 1). The second 
Book of the de Bello Persico of Pro- 
copius is our main source for this Per- 
sian war until the end of 549 A.D. 


3 The reader may ask how the de- 
tails of this embassy were known. 
Procopius tells us in another placo 
(B. P. ii. 14) that the interpreter, 
returning from Persia, was cap- 
tured near Constantina by John, 
duke of Mesopotamia, and gave an 
account of the embassy. The pseudo- 
bishop and his attendant remained in 
Persia. 
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Acacius was relentless in exacting a tribute of unprecedented 
magnitude (£18,000); and some Armenians, intolerant of his 
cruelty, slew him, and fled, when they had committed the deed, 
to a fortress called Pharangion. The Emperor immediately 
despatched Sittas, the master of soldiers per Armeniam, to 
recall the Armenians to a sense of obedience, and, when 
Sittas showed himself inclined to use the softer methods of 
persuasion, insisted that he should act with sterner vigour. : A 
numerous tribe of the Armenians, called Apetiani, professed 
themselves ready to submit, if the safety of their property 
were guaranteed, and Sittas sent them a promise to that effect in 
writing. But unluckily the letter-carrier, not knowing the exact 
position of the territory of the Apetiani, lost his way in the 
intricate Armenian highlands; and while Sittas advanced with 
his troops to receive their submission, the Apetiani were ignorant 
that their proposal had been accepted, and looked with suspicion 
on the approaching army. Some of their number fell in by 
chance with Roman soldiers and were treated as enemies. Sittas, 
unaware that his communication had miscarried, was indignant 
that the promised submission was delayed; the Apetiani were 
put to the sword and their wives and children were slain in 
acave. This severity, which might seem almost a breach of 
faith, exasperated the other tribes and confirmed them in their 
recalcitrant temper. But though Sittas was accidentally killed 
in an engagement soon afterwards, they found themselves 
unequal to cope with the Roman forces, which were then 
placed under the command of Buzes, and they decided to 
appeal to the Persian monarch. The servitude of their neigh- 
bours the Tzani and the imposition of a Roman duke over the 
Lazi of Colchis seemed to stamp the policy of Justinian as one 
of odious enormity. 

Accordingly Chosroes, in the autumn of 539, decided to 
begin hostilities in the following spring, and did not deign 
to answer a pacific letter from the Roman Emperor, conveyed 
by the hand of a certain Anastasius, whom he retained an 
unwilling guest at the Persian court. The war which thus 
began lasted five years (540-545), and in each year the king 
himself took the field. He invaded Syria in 540, Colchis 
in 541, Commagene in 542; in 543 he began but did not 
carry out an expedition against the northern provinces; in | 
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544 he invaded Mesopotamia; in 545 a peace for five years 
was concluded. 


I. Chosroes’ Invasion of Syria, 540 A.D. 


Avoiding Mesopotamia, Chosroes advanced northwards with 
a large army along the left bank of the Euphrates. He passed 
the triangle-shaped city of Circesium, but did not care to assault it, 
because it was too strong; while he disdained to delay at the 
town of Zenobia, named after the queen of Palmyra, because 
it was too insignificant. But when he approached Sura or 
Suron, situated on the Euphrates in that part of its course 
which flows from west to east, his horse neighed and stamped 
the ground; and the magi, who attended the credulous king, 
seized the incident as an omen that the city would be taken. 
On the first day of the siege the governor was slain, and on 
the second the bishop of the place visited the Persian camp in 
the name of the dispirited inhabitants, and implored Chosroes 
with tears to spare the town. He tried to appease the im- 
placable foe with an offering of birds, wine, and bread, and 
engaged that the men of Sura would pay a sufficient. ransom. 
Chosroes dissimulated the wrath he felt against the Surenes 
because they had not submitted immediately ; he received the 
gifts and said that he would consult with the Persian nobles 
regarding the ransom; and he dismissed the bishop, who was 
well pleased with the interview, under the honourable escort 
of Persian notables, to whom the monarch had given secret 
instructions.! 

“ Having given his directions to the escort, Chosroes ordered 
his army to stand in readiness, and to run at full speed to the 
city when he gave the signal. When they reached the walls 
the Persians saluted the bishop and stood outside; but the 
men of Sura, seeing him in high spirits and observing how he 
was escorted with great honour by the Persians, put aside all 
thoughts of suspicion, and, opening the gate wide, received their 
priest with clapping of hands and acclamation. And when all 
had passed within, the porters pushed the gate to shut it, 
but the Persians placed a stone, which they had provided, 
between the threshold and the gate. The porters pushed 


} See Proc. B. P. ii. 5. 
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harder, but for all their violent exertions they could not suc- 
ceed in forcing the gate into the threshold-groove. And they 
did not venture to throw it open again, as they apprehended 
that it was held by the enemy. Some say that it was a log 
of wood, not a stone, that was inserted by the Persians. The 
men of Sura had hardly discovered the guile, ere Chosroes had 
come with all his army and the Persians had forced open the 
gate. In a few moments the city was in the power of the 
enemy.” The houses were plundered; many of the inhabit- 
ants were slain, the rest were carried into slavery, and the 
city was burnt down to the ground. Then the Persian king 
dismissed Anastasius, bidding him inform the Emperor in what 
place he had left Chosroes the son of Kobad. 

Perhaps it was merely avarice, perhaps it was the prayers 
of a captive named Euphemia, whose beauty attracted the 
desires of the conqueror, that induced Chosroes to treat with 
unexpected leniency the prisoners of Sura. He sent a 
message to Candidus, the bishop of Sergiopolis, suggesting that 
he should ransom the 12,000 captives for 200 lbs. of gold 
(15s. a head). As Candidus had not, and could not imme- 
diately obtain, the sum, he was allowed to stipulate in writing 
that he would pay it within a year’s time, under penalty of pay- 
ing double and resigning his bishopric. Few of the redeemed 
prisoners survived long the agitations and tortures they had 
undergone, 

Meanwhile the Roman general Buzes was at ITicrapolis. 
Nominally the command in the East was divided between 
Buzes and Belisarius; the Roman provinces beyond the 
Euphrates being assigned to the former, Syria and Asia Minor 
to the latter. But as Belisarius had not yet returned from 
Italy, the entire army was at the disposal of Buzes, the magister 
militum per Armeniam.! 

If we are to believe the account of a writer who was prob- 
ably prejudiced,” this general behaved in the most extraordinary 
manner. He collected the chief citizens of Hierapolis and 


1 The fact that Theophanes calls 
Buzes ‘‘ general of the East” (ad 6033 
A.M.) does not count for much; he 
wobably made a wrong inference froin 
*rocopius’ language. We learn from 
Malalas and Theophanes that in 528 
Justinian created a new office, that of a 


magister mililum in Armenia, and 
conferred it upon Tzitas (Mal. Ztittas), 
presumably Sittas, who married Theo- 
dora’s sister Komito. Buzes was the 
successor of Sittas. 

2 Procopius, B. P. ii. 6. 
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pointed out to them that in case of a siege, which seemed 
imminent, the city would be less efficiently protected if all the 
forces remained within the walls, than if a small garrison de- 
fended it, and the main body of the troops, posted on the neigh- 
bouring heights, harassed the besiegers. Following up this 
plausible counsel, Buzes took the larger part of the army with 
him and vanished; and neither the inhabitants of Hierapolis 
nor the enemy could divine where he had hidden himself. 

Informed of the presence of Chosroes in the Roman pro- 
vinces, Justinian despatched Germanus to Antioch, at the head 
of a small body of three hundred soldiers. The fortifications 
of the “ Queen of the East” did not satisfy the careful inspec- 
tion of Germanus, for although the lower parts of the city were 
adequately protected by the Orontes, which washed the bases 
of the houses, and the higher regions seemed secure on im- 
pregnable heights, there rose outside the walls adjacent to the 
citadel a broad rock, almost as lofty as the wall, which would 
inevitably present to the besiegers a fatal point of vantage. 
Competent engineers said that thero would not be sufficient 
time before Chosroes’ arrival to remedy this defect by removing 
the rock or enclosing it within the walls. Accordingly Ger- 
manus, despairing of resistance, sent Megas, the bishop of 
Beroea, to divert the advance of Chosroes from Antioch by the 
influence of money or entreaties. Megas reached the Persian 
army as it was approaching Hierapolis, the city abandoned by 
Buzes, and was informed by the great king that it was his 
unalterable intention to subdue Syria and Cilicia. The bishop 
was constrained or induced to accompany the army to Hier- 
apolis, which was strong enough to defy a siege, and was con- 
tent to purchase immunity from the attempt by a payment 
equivalent to £90,000. Chosroes then consented to retire 
without assaulting Antioch on the receipt of 1000 lbs. 
of gold (£45,000), and Megas returned speedily with the good 
news, while the enemy proceeded more leisurely to Beroea. 
From this city the avarice of the Sassanid demanded double 
the amount he had exacted at Hierapolis; the Beroeans gave 
him half the sum, affirming that it was all they had; but the 
extortioner refused to be satisfied, and proceeded to demolish 
the city. 

From Beroea he advanced to Antioch, and demanded the 
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1000 lbs. with which Megas had undertaken to redeem that 
city ; and it is said that he would have been contented to receive 
a smaller sum. All the Antiochenes would probably have fol- 
lowed the example of a few prudent or timid persons, who left 
the city in good time, taking their belongings with them, had 
not the arrival of six thousand soldiers from Lebanon, led by 
Theoctistus and Molatzes, infused into their hearts a rash and 
unfortunate confidence. Julian, the private secretary of the 
Emperor, who had arrived at Antioch, bade the inhabitants 
resist the extortion; and Paul, the interpreter of Chosroes, who 
with friendly intentions counselled them to pay the money, was 
almost slain. Not content with defying the enemy by a re- 
fusal, the men of Antioch stood on their walls and loaded 
Chosroes with torrents of scurrilous abuse, which would have 
inflamed less intolerant monarchs than he. 

The siege which ensued was short, but the defence at first 
was brave. Between the towers, which crowned the walls at 
intervals, platforms of wooden beams were suspended by ropes 
attached to the towers, that a greater number of defenders 
might man the walls at once. But during the fighting the 
ropes gave way and the suspended soldiers were precipitated, 
some without, some within the walls; the men in the towers 
were seized with panic and left their posts; and the defence of 
the city was abandoned except by a few young men, whom an 
honourable rivalry in the hippodrome had trained in vigour 
and bravery. The confusion was increased by a rush made to 
the gates, occasioned by a false report that Buzes was coming 
to the rescue; and a multitude of women and children were 
crushed or trampled to death. But the gate leading to the 
remote suburb of Daphne was purposely left unblocked by the 
Persians; it was Chosroes’ prudent desire that the Roman 
soldiers and their officers should be allowed to leave the city 
unmolested; and some of the inhabitants escaped with the 
departing army. But the young men of the Circus factions 
made a valiant and hopeless stand against superior numbers ; 
and the city was not entered without a considerable loss of 
life, which Chosroes pretended to deplore. It is said that two 
illustrious ladies cast themselves into the Orontes, to escape 
the cruelties of oriental licentiousness. 

It was nearly three hundred years since Antioch had ex- 
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perienced the presence of a human foe, though it suffered 
frequently and grievously from the malignity of nature. The 
Sassanid Sapor had taken the city in the ill-starred reign of 
Valerian, but it was kindly dealt with then in comparison with 
its treatment by Chosroes. The cathedral was stripped of its 
wealth in gold and silver and its splendid marbles ; all the other 
churches, many richly endowed, met the same fate, except that 
of St. Julian, which was exempted owing to the accident that it 
was honoured by the proximity of the ambassadors’ residences. 
Orders were given that the whole town should be burnt, and 
the sentence of the relentless conqueror was executed as far 
as was practicable. _ 

While the work of demolition was being carried out, Chosroes 
was treating with the ambassadors of Justinian, and expressed 
himself ready to make peace, on condition that he received 5000 
lbs. of gold, paid immediately, and an annual sum of 500 lbs. 
for the defence of the Caspian gates. While the ambassadors 
returned with this answer to Byzantium, Chosroes advanced to 
Seleucia, the port of Antioch, and looked upon the waters of 
the Mediterranean ; it is related that he took a solitary bath 
in the sea and sacrificed to the sun. In returning he 
visited Daphne, which was not included in the fate of 
Antioch, and thence proceeded to Apamea, whose gates he 
was invited to enter with a guard of 200 soldiers. All the 
gold and silver in the town was collected to satisfy his greed, 
even to the jewelled case in which a piece of the true cross 
, was reverently preserved. He was clement enough to spare the 
precious relic itself, which for him was devoid of value. The city 
of Chalcis purchased its safety by a sum of 200 lbs. of gold; and 
having exhausted the provinces to the west of the Euphrates, 
Chosroes decided to continue his campaign of extortion in 
Mesopotamia, and crossed the river at Obbane by a bridge of 
boats. Edessa, the great stronghold of western Mesopotamia, was 
too secure itself to fear a siege, but paid 200 lbs. of gold for 
the immunity of the surrounding territory from devastation.’ 
At Edessa, ambassadors arrived from Justinian, bearing his con- 


1 The people of Edessa were generous But, according to Procopius, Buzes, 
enough to subscribe to ransom the who happened to be there, seized the 
Antiochene captives ; farmers who had money that was collected and allowed 
no money gave a shcep or an ass, pros- the captives to be carried off to 
titutes stripped off their ornaments. Persia. 
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sent to the terms proposed by Chosroes; but, in spite of this, 
according to the Roman historian, the unscrupulous Persian 
did not shrink from making an attempt to take Daras on his 
homeward march. | 

The fortress of Daras, which Anastasius had erected to 
replace the long-lost Nisibis as an outpost in eastern Mesopo- 
tamia, was girt with two walls, between which stretched a 
space of fifty feet, devoted by the inhabitants to the pasture 
of domestic animals. The inner wall reached the marvellous * 
elevation of sixty feet, while the towers superimposed at 
intervals were forty feet higher. A river, descending in a 
winding and rocky bed, and exempted by nature froin all danger 
of diversion, flowed into the city; and not long before the 
arrival of Chosroes some physical disturbance of the ground 
had concealed its point of egress in a newly-formed whirlpool 
and buried its waters in the mazes of a subterranean passage. 
Thus, in case of a siege, while the beleaguered were well 
supplied, the beleaguerers stood in sore need of water. 

Chosroes attacked the city on the western side, and burned 
the gates of the outer wall, but no Persian was bold enough 
to enter the interspace. He then began operations on the 
eastern side, the only side of the rock-bound city where digging 
was possible, and ran a mine under the outer wall. The 
vigilance of the besiegers was baffled until the subterranean 
passage had reached the foundations of the outer wall; but then, 
according to the story—which we must relegate to that region of 
history to which the visions of Alaric at Athens belong—a 
human or superhuman form in the guise of a Persian soldier 
advanced near the wall under the pretext of collecting dis- 
charged missiles, and while to the besiegers he seemed to be 
mocking the men on the battlements, he was really informing 
the besieged of the danger that was creeping upon them un- 
awares. The Romans then, by the counsel of Theodorus, a 
clever engineer,? dug a deep transverse trench between the two 
walls so as to intersect the line of the enemy’s excavation ; 
the Persian burrowers suddenly ran or fell into the Roman 
pit; those in front were slain, and the rest fled back unpur- 


1 Procopius calls it dfoPéarov. suggests that the word unyann) was 
2 éwl copia TH Kadounévp pnxavnxg popularly (though not in very strict 
Aoylov dvdpés. ‘The mode of expression prose) used in the modern sense. 
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sued through the dark passage. Disgusted at this failure, 
Chosroes raised the siege on receiving from the men of Daras 
1000 lbs. of silver. 

When he returned to Ctesiphon the victorious monarch 
erected a new city near his capital, on the model of Antioch, 
with whose spoils it was beautified, and settled therein the 
captive inhabitants of the original city, the remainder of whose 
days was perhaps more happily spent than if the generosity 
of the Edessenes had achieved its intention. The name of 
the new town, according to Persian authorities,’ was Rumia 
(Rome); according to Procopius it was called by the joint 
names of Chosroes and Antioch (Chosro-Antiocheia). 


II. Chosroes’ invasion of Colchis, and Belisarius campaign 
in Mesopotamia, 541 A.D. 


From this time forth the kingdom of Lazica or Colchis 
was destined to play an important and tedious part in the 
wars between the Romans and Persians. This country 
seems to have been in those days far poorer than it is at 
present ; the Lazi depended for corn, salt, and other necessary 
articles of consumption on Roman merchants, and gave in 
exchange skins and slaves; while “at present Mingrelia, though 
wretchedly cultivated, produces maize, millet, and barley in 
abundance ; the trees are everywhere festooned with vines, 
which grow naturally, and yield a very tolerable wine; while 
salt is one of the main products of the neighbouring Georgia.” ? 
The Lazi were dependent on the Roman Empire, but the depend- 
ence consisted not in paying tribute but in committing the choice 
of their kings to the wisdom of the Roman Emperor. The 
nobles were in the habit of choosing wives among the Romans ; 
Gobazes, the sovereign who invited Chosroes to enter his 
country, was the son of a Roman lady, and had served as a 


1 Mirkhond and Tabari ; see Rawlin- Transcaucasia. Procopius himself 


son, Seventh Oriental Monarchy, p. 395. 
The new Antioch had one remarkable 
privilege ; slaves who fled thither, if 
acknowledged by its citizens as kins- 
men, were exempted from the pursuit 
of their masters. 

* Rawlinson, op. cit. p. 406, where 
the facts are quoted from Haxthausen’s 


mentions (B. G. iv. 14) that the dis- 
trict of Muchiresis in Colchis was very 
fertile, producing wine and various 
kinds of corn. For the languages spoken 
by the various Caucasian peoples, sce an 
article by Mr. R. N. Cust, in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiat. Soc. vol. 
xvii. p. 154 sgg. (1885). 
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silentiary in the Byzantine palace. The Lazic kingdom was 
a useful barrier against the trans-Caucasian Scythian races, and 
the inhabitants defended the mountain passes without causing 
any outlay of men or money to the Empire. 

But when the Persians seized Iberia it was considered 
necessary to secure the country which barred them from the 
sea by the protection of Roman soldiers, and the unpopular 
general Peter, originally a Persian slave, was not one to make 
the natives rejoice at the presence of their defenders. Peter’s 
successor was Johannes Tzibos, a man of obscure station, whose 
unprincipled skill in raising money made him a useful tool to 
the Emperor. He was certainly an able man, for it was by his 
advice that Justinian built the maritime town of Petra, at a point 
of the Colchian coast considerably to the south of the mouth of 
the Phasis. Here he established a monopoly and oppressed 
the natives. It was no longer possible for the Lazi to deal 
directly with the traders and buy their corn and salt at a 
reasonable price ; John Tzibos, perched in the fortress of Petra, 
acted as a sort of retail dealer, to whom both buyers and sellers 
were obliged to resort, and pay the highest or receive the lowest 
prices, In justification of this monopoly it may be remarked 
that it was the only practicable way of imposing a tax on the 
Lazi; and the imposition of a tax might have been deemed a 
necessary and just compensation for the defence of the country, 
notwithstanding the facts that it was garrisoned solely in 
Roman interests, and that the garrison itself was unwelcome 
to the natives. 

Exasperated by. these grievances, Gobazes, the king of 
Lazica, sent an embassy to Chosroes, inviting him to recover a 
venerable kingdom, and pointing out that if he expelled the 
Romans from Lazica he would have access to the Euxine, 
whose waters could convey his forces against the palace at 
Byzantium, while he would have an opportunity of establishing 
a connection with those other enemies of Rome, the Huns of 
Europe.! Chosroes consented to the proposals of the ambas- 
sadors; and keeping his real intention secret, pretended that 
pressing affairs required his presence in Iberia. 


1 Another element in Chosroes’ Col- were Persian, they would have no 
chian policy was the circumstance power in the rear to support them if 
that the Iberians did not obey the they revolted. Compare Procopius, 
Persians with a good will. If Lazica JB. P. ii. 28. 
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Under the guidance of the envoys, Chosroes and his army 
passed into the devious woods and difficult hill-passes of 
Colchis, cutting down as they went lofty and leafy trees, which 
hung in dense array on the steep acclivities, and using the 
trunks to smooth or render passable rugged or dangerous 
places. When they had penetrated to the middle of the 
country, they were met by Gobazes, who paid oriental homage 
to the great king. The chief object was to capture Petra, the 
stronghold of Roman power, and dislodge the retail dealer, as 
Chosroes contemptuously termed the monopolist, Johannes 
Tzibos. A detachment of the army under Aniabedes was sent 
on in advance to attack the fortress; and when this officer 
arrived before the walls he found indeed the gates shut, but 
the place seemed totally deserted, and not a trace of an in- 
habitant was visible. A messenger was sent to inform Chos- 
roes of this surprise; the rest of the army hastened to the 
spot; a battering-ram was applied to the gate, while the 
monarch watched the proceedings from the top of an adjacent 
hill. Suddenly the gate flew open, and a multitude of Roman 
soldiers rushing forth overwhelmed those Persians who were 
applying the engine, and, having killed many others who were 
drawn up hard by, speedily retreated and closed the gate. 
The unfortunate Aniabedes (according to others, the officer 
who was charged with the operation of the battering-ram) 
was crucified for the crime of being vanquished by a retail 
dealer. 

A regular siege now began. It was inevitable that Petra 
should be captured, says our historian Procopius, displaying a 
curious idea of causes and effects,! and therefore Johannes, the 
governor, was slain by an accidental missile, and the garrison, 
deprived of their commander, became careless and lax. On 
one side Petra is protected by the sea, landwards inaccessible 
cliffs defy the skill or bravery of an assailant, save only where 
one narrow entrance divides the line of steep cliffs and admits 
of access from the plain. This gap between the rocks was 
filled by a long wall, the ends of which were dominated by 
towers constructed in an unusual manner, for instead of being 
hollow all the way up, they were made of solid stone to a con- 
siderable height, so that they could not be shaken by the most 


1 kal yap Uda Wlérpay Xóopwi adrovar. 
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powerful engine. But oriental inventiveness undermined these 
wonders of solidity. A mine was bored under the base of 
one of the towers, the lower stones were removed and replaced 
by wood, the demolishing force of fire loosened the upper 
layers of stones, and the tower fell, the Romans stationed in it 
escaping just in time. This success was decisive, as the 
besieged recognised; they readily capitulated, and the victors 
did not lay hands on any property in the fortress save the 
possessions of the defunct governor. Having placed a Persian 
garrison in Petra, Chosroes remained no longer in Lazica, 
for the news had reached him that Belisarius was about to 
invade Assyria, and he hurried back to defend his dominions. 


Belisarius, accompanied by all the Goths whom he had led 
in triumph from Italy, except the Gothic king himself, had 
proceeded in the spring to take command of the eastern army 
in Mesopotamia. Having found out by spies that no invasion 
was meditated by Chosroes, whose presence was demanded in 
Iberia—the design on Lazica was kept effectually concealed— 
the Roman general determined to lead the whole army, along 
with the auxiliary Saracens of Arethas, into the confines of 
Persian territory. What strikes us about the campaign is 
that although Belisarius was chief in command he never seems 
to have ventured or cared to execute his strategic plans with- 
out consulting the advice of the other officers. It is difficult 
to say whether this was due to distrust of his own judgment 
and the reflection that many of the subordinate generals were 
more experienced in Mesopotamian geography and Persian 
warfare than himself,? or to a fear that some of the leaders in 
an army composed. of soldiers of many races might prove 
refractory and impatient of too peremptory orders. At Daras 
a council of war was held; all the officers declared for an 
immediate invasion except Theoctistus and Rhecithancus, the 
captains of contingents from Lebanon, who apprehended that 
the Saracen Alamundar might take advantage of their absence 
to invade Syria and Phoenicia; but when Belisarius reminded 
them that it was now the summer solstice, and that it was the 

l The Italian generals gl pees to Mesopotamia. 
Belisarius. One of them, Valerian, 2 This is dwelt on in one of the 


succecded Martin as general in Ar- speeches which Procopius places in 
menia ; Martin had been transferred Belisarius’ mouth. 
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Saracen custom to spend sixty days from that date in religious 
devotion, they withdrew their objection on condition that they 
were to return to Syria two months thence. 

The army marched towards Nisibis, and some murmurs 
arose when Belisarius, instead of advancing to the walls, halted 
at a distance of about five miles away. Having justified his 
action in a speech, he sent forward Peter, and John the duke 
of Mesopotamia, ordering them to approach within about a 
mile of the city. He reminded them that the Persian garrison, 
commanded by the able general Nabedes, would be more likely 
to attack them at noonday than at any other hour, as the 
: Romans were wont to dine then, and the Persians in the 
evening. But under the heat of the meridian sun, the soldiers 
of Peter, yielding to a natural lassitude, laid aside their arms 
and carelessly employed themselves in eating the cucumbers 
which grew around. The watchful garrison sallied forth from 
the city, but ‘as there was more than a mile’s distance to 
traverse, the Romans had time to assume their arms, though 
not to form in an orderly array. The Persian onslaught was 
successful, the standard of John was taken, and fifty Romans 
were slain. But all was not yet lost. Belisarius was hasten- 
ing to the scene before Peter's messenger had time to reach 
him ; the long lances of the Goths retrieved the slender loss, 
and 150 Persians strewed the ground. But Nisibis was too 
strong to be attacked, and the army moved forward to the 
fortress of Sisaurani, where its assault was at first repulsed 
with loss. Belisarius decided to invest the place, but as the 
Saracens were useless for siege warfare, he sent Arethas and 
his troops, accompanied by 1200 guardsmen, to invade and 
harry Assyria, intending to cross the Tigris himself when he 
had taken the fort. The siege was of short duration, for the 
garrison was not supplied with provisions, and soon consented 
to surrender; all the Christians were dismissed free, the fire- 
worshippers were sent to Byzantium’ to await the Emperor's 
pleasure, and the fort was levelled to the ground. 

Meanwhile the plundering expedition of Arethas was 
successful, but he played his allies false. Desiring to retain 


1 These Persians, with their leader Roman policy to employ Persian cap- 
Bleschanes, were afterwards sent to tives against the Goths, Gothic cap- 
Italy against the Goths. It was tives against the Persians. 
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all the spoils for himself, he invented a story to rid himself of 
the Roman guardsmen who accompanied him,’ and he sent no 
information to Belisarius. This was not the only cause of 
anxiety that vexed that general’s mind. The Roman, especially 
the Thracian, soldiers were not inured to and could not endure 
the intense heat of the dry Mesopotamian climate in mid- 
summer, and disease broke out in the army, demoralised by 
physical exhaustion. All the soldiers were anxious to return 
to more clement districts, and as it was already August, the 
captains of the troops of Lebanon were uneasy, fancying that 
Alamundar might be advancing to plunder their homes. 
There was nothing to be done but yield to the prevailing 
wish, which was shared by all the generals. It cannot be said 
that the campaign of Belisarius aceoniphished. much to set off 
against the acquisition of Petra by the Persians. 


III. Chosroes Invasion of Commagene, 542 A.D. 


The first act of Chosroes when he crossed the Euphrates in 
spring was to send 6000 soldiers to besiege the town of 
Sergiopolis because the bishop Candidus, who had undertaken 
to pay the ransom of the Surene captives two years before, 
was unable to collect the amount, and found Justinian deaf to 
his appeals for aid. But the town lay in a desert, and the 
besiegers were soon obliged to abandon the attempt in conse- 
quence of the drought. It was not the Persian’s intention to 
waste his time in despoiling the province Euphratensis or Com- 
magene; he purposed to invade Palestine, and plunder the 
treasures of Jerusalem. But this exploit was reserved for his 
grandson of the same name, and the invader returned to his 
kingdom having accomplished almost nothing. This speedy 
retreat was probably due to the outbreak of the plague in 
Persia, though the Roman historian attributes it to the address 
of Belisarius.? 

Belisarius travelled by post-horses (veredt) from Constan- 
tinople to the Euphratesian province, and taking up his quarters 
at Europus on the Euphrates, close to Carchemish, the ancient 


1 Trajan and John the Glutton were they proceeded to Theodosiopolis, in 
in command of these 1200 txagmoral. order to avoid a hostile army which did 
When they separated from Arethas not exist. 3 Sce above, p. 401. 
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capital of the Hittites, he collected there the bulk of the 
troops who were dispersed throughout the province in its 
various cities. Chosroes was curious about the personality of 
Belisarius, of whom he had heard so much,—the conqueror of 
the Vandals, the conqueror of the Goths, who had led two 
fallen monarchs in triumph to the feet of Justinian. Accord- 
ingly he sent Abandanes! as an envoy to the Roman general, 
on the pretext of learning why Justinian had not sent ambas- | 
sadors to negotiate a peace. 

Belisarius did not mistake the true nature of Abandanes’ 
mission, and determined to make an impression. Having sent 
a body of one thousand cavalry to the left bank of the river, 
to harass the enemy if they attempted to cross, he selected 
six thousand tall and comely men from his army and proceeded 
with them to a place at some distance from his camp, as if on 
a hunting expedition. He had constructed for himself a 
pavilion? of thick canvas, which he set up, as in a desert spot, 
and when he knew that the ambassador was approaching, he 
arranged his soldiers with careful negligence. On either side 
of him stood Thracians and Illyrians, a little farther off the 
Goths, then Heruls, Vandals, and Moors; all were arrayed in 
close-fitting linen tunics and drawers, without a cloak or epomis 
to disguise the symmetry of their forms, and, like hunters, each 
carried a whip as well as some weapon, a sword, an axe, or a 
bow. They did not stand still, as men on duty, but moved 
carelessly about, glancing idly and indifferently at the Persian 
envoy, who soon arrived and marvelled. 

To Abandanes’ complaint that “the Caesar” had not sent 
an embassy to his master, Belisarius answered, as one amused, 
“It is not the habit of men to transact their affairs as Chosroes 
has transacted his. Others, when agerieved, send an embassy 
first, and if they fail in obtaining satisfaction, resort to war; 
but he attacks and then talks of peace.” The presence and 
bearing of the Roman general, and the appearance of his fol- 
lowers, hunting indifferently at a short distance from the 
Persian camp without any precautions, made a profound im- 
pression on Abandanes, and he persuaded his master to abandon 


1 Theophanes calls him Abandazes, had a second authority before him. 
but his account tallies so closely 3 warvdewy, which Procopius intro- 
(even in expression) with that of Pro- duces with his usual apologetic formula. 
copius that he does not seem to have Sce below, Bk. iv. pt. ii. cap. viii. 
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the proposed expedition. Chosroes may have reflected that 
the triumph of a king over a general would be no humiliation 
for the general, while the triumph of a mere general over a 
king would be very humiliating for the king; such at least is 
the colouring that the general’s historian put on the king’s 
retreat. According to the same authority, Chosroes hesitated 
to risk the passage of the Euphrates while the enemy 
were so near, but Belisarius, with his smaller numbers, did not 
entertain the intention of obstructing him, and a truce was 
made, Johannes, son of Basil, being delivered, an unwilling 
hostage, to Chosroes. Having reached the other bank, the 
Persians turned aside to take and demolish Callinicum, the 
Coblenz of the Euphrates, which fell an easy prey to their 
assault, as the walls were in process of renovation at the time. 
This retreat of Chosroes, according to Procopius, procured for 
Belisarius greater glory than he had won by his victories in 
Africa and Italy. 

But the account of Procopius, which coming from a less 
illustrious historian would be rejected on account of internal 
improbability, cannot be accepted with confidence. It displays 
such a marked tendency to glorify his favourite and friend 
Belisarius, that it can hardly be received as a candid unvarnished 
account of the actual transactions. Besides, there is a certain 
inconsistency. If Chosroes retired for fear of Belisarius, as 
Procopius would have us believe, why was it he who received 
the hostage, and how did he venture to take Callinicum? It 
might be said that these were devices, connived at by Belisarius, 
to keep up the dignity of a king; but as there actually existed 
a potent cause, unconnected with the Romans, to induce his 
return to Persia, namely the outbreak of the plague, we can 
hardly hesitate to assume that this was its true motive. ? 


IV. The Roman Invasion of Persarmenia, 543 A.D. 


In spite of the plague Chosroes set forth in the following 
spring to invade Roman Armenia. He advanced into the dis- 
trict of Azerbiyan (Atropatene), and halted at the great shrine 
of Persian fire-worslip, where the magi kept alive an eternal 


1 So Rawlinson (op. cit. p. 401), who than he deserves. The plague broke 
perhaps is more generous to Procopius out in Persia in the summer of 642. 
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flame, which Procopius wishes to identify with the fire of 
Roman Vesta. Here the Persian monarch waited for some 
time, having received a message that two ambassadors’ were 
on their way to him, with instructions from “the Caesar.” 
But the ambassadors did not arrive, because one of them fell 
ill by the road; and Chosroes did not pursue his north- 
ward journey, because a plague broke out in his army. The 
Persian general Nabedes sent a christian bishop named Eu- 
dubius to Valerian, the Roman general in Armenia, with com- 
- plaints that the expected embassy had not appeared. Eudubius 
was accompanied by his brother, who secretly communicated 
to Valerian the valuable information that Chosroes was just 
then encompassed by perplexities, the spread of the plague, 
and the revolt of one of his sons. It was a favourable oppor- 
tunity for the Romans, and Justinian gave command that all 
the generals stationed in the East should combine to invade 
Persarmenia. 

Martin was the master of soldiers in the East; he does 
not appear, however, to have possessed much actual authority 
over the other commanders. They at first encamped in the same 
district, but did not unite their forces, which in all amounted to 
about thirty thousand men. Martin himself, with Ildiger and 
Theoctistus, encamped at Kitharizon, about four days’ march 
from Theodosiopolis; the troops of Peter and Adolios took up 
their quarters in the vicinity ; while Valerian, the general of 
Armenia, stationed himself close to Theodosiopolis and was 
joined there by Narses and a regiment of Heruls and Armenians. 
The Emperor’s nephew Justus and some other commanders 
remained during the campaign far to the south in the neigh- 
bourhood of Martyropolis, where they made incursions of no 
great Importance. 

At first the various generals made separate inroads, but 
they ultimately united their regiments in the spacious plain of 
Dubis, eight days from Theodosiopolis. This plain, well suited 
for equestrian exercise, and richly populated, was a famous 
rendezvous for traders of all nations, Indian, Iberian, Persian, 
and Roman.? About fifteen miles from Dubis there was a 


1 Constantianus, an Illyrian, and subject to the spiritual government of 
Sergius of Edessa, both rhetors and a bishop called the Catholicus, a term 
men of intellect. which has survived to the present 

3 The Christians of these parts were day. 
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steep mountain, on whose side was perched a village called 
Anglon, protected by a strong fortress. Here the Persian 
general Nabedes, with four thousand soldiers, had taken up an 
almost impregnable position, blocking the precipitous streets of 
the village with stones and waggons. The ranks of the Roman 
army, as it marched to Anglon, fell into disorder; the want of 
union among the generals, who acknowledged no supreme 
leader, led to confusion in the line of march; mixed bodies of 
soldiers and sutlers turned aside to’ plunder; and the security 
which they displayed might have warranted a spectator in pro- 
phesying a speedy reverse. As they drew near to the fortress, an 
attempt was made to marshal the somewhat demoralised troops 
in the form of two wings and a centre. The centre was com- 
manded by the Master of Soldiers, the right wing by Peter, the 
left by Valerian ; and all advanced in irregular and wavering 
line, on account of the roughness of the ground.’ The best 
course for the Persians was obviously to act on the defensive. 
Narses and his Heruls, who were probably on the left wing 
with Valerian, were the first to attack the foes and to press them 
back into the fort. Drawn on by the retreating enemy through 
the narrow village streets, they were suddenly attacked on the 
flank and in the rear by an ambush of Persians who had con- 
cealed themselves in the houses. The valiant Narses was 
wounded in the temple; his brother succeeded in carrying 
him from the fray, but the wound proved mortal. This repulse 
of the foremost spread the alarm to the regiments that were 
coming up behind; Nabedes comprehended that the moment 
had arrived to take the offensive and let loose his soldiers on 
the panic-stricken ranks of the assailants; and all the Heruls, 
who fought according to their wont without helmets or breast- 
plates,” fell before the charge of the Persians. The Romans 
did not tarry; they cast their arms away and fled in wild con- 
fusion, and the mounted soldiers galloped so fast that few 
horses survived the flight; but the Persians, apprehensive of 
an ambush, did not pursue. 

Never, says Procopius, did the Romans experience such a 
great disaster. This exaggeration makes us seriously inclined 


1 Procopius assigns as an additional cause the want of discipline or previous 
marshalling of the troops; but I feel some suspicions of the whole account of 
this campaign. 


2 The Herul’s only armour was a shield and a cloak of thick stuff. 
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to suspect the accuracy of Procopius’ account of this campaign. 
We can ,hardly avoid detecting in his narrative a desire to 
place the generals in as bad a light as possible, just as in his 
description of the hostilities of the preceding year he mani- 
fested a marked tendency to place the behaviour of his hero 
Belisarius in as fair a light as possible. In fact he seems to 
wish to draw a strong and striking contrast between a 
brilliant campaign in 542 and a miserable failure in 543. We 
have seen reason to doubt the exceptional brilliancy of Beli- 
sarius’ achievement; and we may be disposed to question the 
statement that the defeat at Anglon was overwhelming, and 
the insinuation that the generals were incompetent. 


V. Chosroes' Invasion of Mesopotamia ; Siege of Edessa— 
544 A.D. 


His failure at Edessa in 540 rankled in the mind of the 
Sassanid monarch ; he determined to retrieve it in 544. The 
siege of this important fortress, the key to Roman Mesopo- 
tamia, is one of the most interesting in the siege warfare of 
the sixth century. ` The place was so strong that Chosroes 
would have been glad to avoid the risk of a second failure, and 
he proposed to the inhabitants that they should pay him an 
immense sum or allow him to take all the riches in the city. 
His proposal was refused, though if he had made a reasonable 
demand it would have been agreed to; and the Persian army 
encamped at somewhat less than a mile from the walls. Three 
experienced generals, Peter, Martin, and Peranius, were 
stationed in Edessa at this time. 

On the eighth day from the beginning of the siege, 
Chosroes caused a large number of hewn trees to be strewn on 
the ground in the shape of an immense square, at about a 
stone’s throw from the city; earth was heaped over the trees, 
so as to form a flat mound, and stones, not cut smooth and 
regular as for building, but rough hewn, were piled on the top, 
additional strength being secured by a layer of wooden beams 
placed between the stones and the earth. It required many 
days to raise this mound to a height sufficient to overtop the 
walls, ` At first the workmen were harassed by a sally of Huns, 
one of whom, named Argek, slew twenty-seven with his own 
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hand. This could not be repeated, as henceforward a guard of 
Persians stood by to protect the builders. As the work went 
on, the mound seems to have been extended in breadth as well 
as in height, and to have approached closer to the walls, so that 
the workmen came within range of the archers who manned 
the battlements, but they protected themselves by thick and 
long strips of canvas, woven of goat hair, which were hung on 
poles, and proved an adequate shield. Foiled in their attempts 
to obstruct the progress of the threatening pile, which they saw 
rising daily higher and higher, the besieged sent an embassy 
to Chosroes. The spokesman of the ambassadors was the 
physician Stephen, a native of Edessa, who had enjoyed the 
friendship and favour of Kobad, whom he had healed of a 
disease, and had superintended the education of Chosroes him- 
self. But even he, influential though he was, could not obtain 
more than the choice of three alternatives—the surrender of 
Peter and Peranius, who, originally Persian subjects, had 
presumed to make war against their master’s son; the payment 
of 50,000 lbs. of gold (two million and a quarter pounds 
sterling); or the reception of Persian deputies, who should 
ransack the city for treasures and bring all to the Persian 
camp. All these proposals were too extravagant to be 
entertained for an instant; the ambassadors returned in dejec- 
tion, and the erection of the mound advanced. A new 
embassy was sent, but was not even admitted to an audience ; 
and when the plan of raising the city wall was tried, the 
besiegers found no difficulty in elevating their construction 
also. 

At length the Romans resorted to the plan of undermining 
the mound, but when their excavation had reached the middle 
of the pile the noise of the subterranean digging was heard 
by the Persian builders, who immediately dug or hewed a 
hole in their own structure in order to discover the miners. 
These, knowing that they were detected, filled up the 
remotest part of the excavated passage and adopted a new 
device. Beneath the end of the mound nearest to the city they 
formed a small subterranean chamber with stones, boards, and 
earth. Into this room they threw piles of wood of the most 
inflammable kind, which had been smeared over with sulphur, 
bitumen, and oil of cedar. As soon as the mound was com- 
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pleted, they kindled the logs, and kept the fire replenished with 
fresh fuel. A considerable time was required for the fire to 
penetrate the entire extent of the mound, and smoke began to 
issue prematurely from that part where the foundations were 
first inflamed. The besieged adopted a cunning device to 
mislead the besiegers. They cast burning arrows and 
hurled vessels filled with burning embers on various parts of 
the mound; the Persian soldiers ran to and fro to extinguish 
them, believing that the smoke, which really came from 
beneath, was caused by the flaming missiles; and some thus 
employed were pierced by arrows from the walls. Next 
morning Chosroes himself visited the mound and was the first 
to discover the true cause of the smoke, which now issued in 
denser volume. The whole army was summoned to the scene 
amid the jeers of the Romans, who surveyed from the walls the 
consternation of their foe. The torrents of water with which 
the stones were flooded increased the vapour instead of quench- 
ing it and caused the sulphurous flames to operate more 
violently. In the evening the volume of smoke was so 
immense that it could be seen as far away to the south as at 
the city of Carrhae 1; and the fire, which had been gradually 
working upwards as well as spreading beneath, at length gained 
the air and overtopped the surface. Then the Persians desisted 
from their futile endeavours. 

Six days later an attack was made on the walls at early 
dawn, and but for a farmer who chanced to be awake and gave ~ 
the alarm, the garrison might have been surprised. The 
assailants were repulsed ; and another assault on the great gate 
at mid-day was likewise unsuccessful. . One final effort was 
made by the baffled beleaguerers. The ruins: of the half- 
demolished mound were covered with a floor of bricks, and from 
this elevation a grand attack was made. At first the Persians 
seemed to be superior, but the enthusiasm which prevailed in 
the city was ultimately crowned with victory. The peasants, 
even the women and the children, ascended the walls and took 
a part in the combat; cauldrons of oil were kept continually 
boiling, that the burning liquid might be poured on the heads 
of the assailants; and the Persians, unable to endure the fury 
of their enemies, fell back and confessed to Chosroes that they 


1 The distance of Carrhae from Edessa was about thirty miles. 
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were vanquished. The enraged despot drove them back to the 
encounter ; they made yet one supreme effort, and were yet 
once more discomfited. Edessa was saved, and the siege un- 
willingly abandoned by the disappointed king, who, however, 
had the satisfaction of receiving 5000 lbs. of gold from the 
weary though victorious Edessenes. 


In the following year, 545 a.D., a peace or truce’ was con- 
cluded for five years, Justinian consenting to pay 2000 Ibs. of 
gold and to permit a certain Greek physician, named Tribunus, 
to remain at the Persian court for a year. Tribunus of Pales- 
tine, the best medical doctor of the age, was, we are told, a 
man of distinguished virtue and piety, and highly valued by 
Chosroes, whose constitution was delicate and constantly 
required the services of a physician. At the end of the year 
the king permitted him to ask a boon, and instead of proposing 
remuneration for himself he begged for the freedom of some 
Roman prisoners. Chosroes not only liberated those whom he 
named, but others also to the number of three thousand, and 
Tribunus won the blessings of those whom his word had 
ransomed and great glory among men. 


1 No distinct mention of this truce is made by Gibbon, who passes over 
these campaigns with a vague sentence. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE LAZIC WAR (549-556 A.D.) 


Tur Lazi soon found that the despotism of the Persian fire- 
worshipper was less tolerable than the oppression of the 
christian monopolists, and repented that they had taught 
the armies of the great king to penetrate the defiles of 
Colchis. It was not long before the magi attempted to con- 
vert the new province to a faith which was odious to the chris- 
tianised natives, and it became known that Chosroes enter- 
tained the intention of removing the inhabitants and colonising 
the land with Persians. Gobazes, who learned that Chosroes 
was plotting against his life, hastened to ask for the pardon 
and seek for the protection of Justinian, whose name seemed 
appropriate to his character when compared with a tyrant 
whose title, “the Just” (like that of Haroun Al Raschid), 
seemed the expression of a prudent irony. In 549 A.D. 
7000 Romans were sent to Lazica, under the command of 
Dagisthaeus, to recover the fortress of Petra, which was the 
most important position in that country. Their forces were 
strengthened by the addition of a thousand Tzanic auxiliaries. 
Procopius has warned us against identifying the Tzani with 
the Colchians, apparently a common mistake in his time. The 
Tzani were an inland people living on the borders of Pontus 
and Armenia, and separated from the sea by precipitous 
mountains and vast solitudes, impassable torrent - beds and 
yawning chasms.! 

1 Proc. B. G. iv. 1. At the begin- did not disdain to boast n one of his 
ning of 558 A.D. we find the Tzani Novels (Agathias, v. 2). ie map 
pon aiig Armenia and Pontus. Theo- of Colchis is much wanted. have not 


orus subdued and rendered them tri- found that in Spruner’s Historischer 
butary—a success of which Justinian Atlas satisfactory. 


~ 
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The acquisition of Colchis pleased Chosroes so highly, and 
the province appeared to him of such eminent importance, that 
he took every precaution to secure its retention! A highway 
was constructed from the Iberian confines through the country’s 
hilly and woody passes, so that not only cavalry but elephants 
could traverse it. The fortress of Petra was supplied with 
sufficient stores of provisions, consisting of salted meat and 
corn, to last for five years; no wine was provided, but 
vinegar and a sort of grain from which a spirituous liquor 
could be distilled. The armour and weapons which were 
stored in the magazines would, as was afterwards found, have 
accoutred five times the number of the besiegers; and a 
cunning device was adopted to supply the city with water, 
while the enemy should delude themselves with the idea that 
they had cut off the supply.’ 

When Dagisthaeus laid siege to the town the garrison con- 
sisted of 1500 Persians. The besieging party numbered 
7000 Roman soldiers and 1000 Tzani, who were assisted by 
the Colchians under Gobazes. Dagisthaeus committed the 
mistake of not occupying the clisurae or passes from Iberia 
into Colchis, and thereby preventing the arrival of Persian 
reinforcements. The siege was protracted for a long time, and 
the small garrison was ultimately reduced to 150 men capable 
of fighting and 350 wounded or disabled. The Romans had 
dug a mine under the wall and loosened the foundations; a 
part of the wall actually collapsed, and John the Armenian 
with fifty men rushed through the breach, but when their leader 
received a wound they retired. It appears that nothing would 
have been easier than to enter the city and overpower the 
miserably small number of defenders, but Dagisthaeus pur- 
posely delayed, waiting for letters from Justinian. The 
commander of the garrison protracted the delay by promising 
to surrender in a few days, for he knew that Mermeroes 
was approaching to relieve him. Mermeroes, allowed to 
enter Colchis unopposed with large forces of cavalry and 
infantry, soon arrived at the pass which commands the plain 
of Petra. Here his progress was withstood by a hundred 


1 He tried to build a fleet in the 3 The way in which this was effected 
Euxine, but the material was destroyed will be described below, p. 449. 
by lightning. 
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Romans, but after a long and bloody battle the weary guards 
gave way, and the Persians reached the summit. When 
Dagisthaeus learned this he raised the siege, and marched 
northwards to the Phasis. 

Mermeroes left 3000 men in Petra and provisioned it for 
a short time. Directing the garrison to repair the walls, he 
departed himself with the rest of the army on a plundering 
expedition in order to obtain more supplies. He finally left 
5000 men under Phabrigus in Colchis, instructing them to keep 
Petra supplied with food, and withdrew to Persarmenia. Dis- 
aster soon befell these 5000; they were surprised in their 
camp by Dagisthaeus and Gobazes in the early morning, and 
but few escaped. All the provisions brought from Iberia for 
the use of Petra were destroyed, and the passes which admitted 
the stranger to Colchis were garrisoned.’ | 

In the spring of 550 Chorianes entered Colchis with a 
Persian army, and encamped by the river Hippis, where a 
battle was fought in which the Romans, under Dagisthacus, 
were triumphantly victorious, and Chorianes lost his life. The 
engagement was notable for the curious behaviour of the Lazi 
and the bravery of a Persarmenian who fought under the 
Roman standard. The Lazi protested against associating them- 
selves with their allies in the battle, and insisted on facing the 
foe foremost and alone, on the ground that they had a greater 
stake in the event than their protectors, and perhaps thinking 
that the stress of a graver danger would increase their defective 
courage. They were allowed to have their way in so far that 
the Lazic cavalry led the van, but at the very sight of the 
enemy they turned and fled for refuge to those with whom 
they had disdained to march in company. The Persarmenian 
Artabanes, a deserter who had proved his fidelity to the 
Romans by slaying twenty Persians, exhibited his courage in 
a conspicuous place between the adverse armies by dismounting 
and despatching a mighty Persian. These single combats were 
perhaps a feature in many of the battles of the sixth century ; 
they are certainly a feature in the pages of the historians. 


1 At this point the two books of 
Procopius known as de Bello Persico 
come to an end, but the thread of the 
narrative is resumed in the de Bello 
Gothico, Bk. iv., which was written 


after the other books had been given to 
the world. Procopius apologises for 
the necessity which compels him to 
abandon his method of geographical 
divisions (B. G. iv. 1). 
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Meanwhile Dagisthaeus was accused of misconducting the 
siege of Petra, through disloyalty or culpable negligence. 
Justinian ordered that he should be arrested, and appointed 
Bessas, who had recently returned from Italy, in his stead. 
Men wondered at this appointment, and thought that the 
Emperor was foolish to entrust the command to a general who 
was far advanced in years, and whose career in the West had 
been inglorious ; but the choice, as we shall see, was justified 
by the result. The subordinate commanders were Wilgang? 
a Herul, Benilus the brother of Buzes, Babas a Thracian, 
and Odonachus (all of whom preceded Bessas to Lazica); and 
John the Armenian, who had shown his valour at the battle of 
Hippis. : 

The first labour that devolved on Bessas was to suppress 
the revolt of the Abasgi. The territory of this nation extended 
along the lunated eastern coast of the Euxine, and was sepa- 
rated from Colchis by the country of the Apsilians, who 
inhabited that ambiguous district between the western spurs of 
Caucasus and the sea, a district which belongs to Asia, and 
might be claimed by Europe. The Apsilians had long been 
Christians, and submitted to the lordship of their Lazic neigh- 
bours, who had at one time also held sway over the Abasgi. 
Like the Roman Empire in the fourth and fifth centurics, 
Abasgia was governed by two princes, of whom one ruled in 
the west and the other in the east. These potentates 
increased their revenue by the sale of beautiful boys, whom 
they tore in early childhood from the arms of their reluctant 
parents and made eunuchs; for in the Roman Empire these 
comely and useful slaves were in constant demand, and 
secured a high price from the opulent and luxurious nobles. 
It was the glory of Justinian to compass the abolition of this 
unnatural practice ; the subjects supported the remonstrances 
which the Emperors envoy, himself an Abasgian eunuch, 
made to their kings ; the monarchy, or tyranny, was abolished, 
and a people which had worshipped trees embraced Christianity, 
to enjoy, as they thought, a long period of freedom under the 
protection of the Roman Augustus. But the mildest pro- 


1 Uligagus (Procopius), but Agathias first part compare JVil-helm, for the 
calls the same man OvAlyayyos. The second Wolf-gang. 
name is evidently Wilgang: for the 
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tectorate tends insensibly to become domination. Roman sol- 
diers entered the country, and taxes were imposed on the new 
friends of the Emperor. The Abasgi preferred being tyrannised 
over by men of their own blood to being the slaves of a foreign 
master, and accordingly they elected two new kings, Opsites 
in the east and Sceparnas in the west. But it would have 
been rash to brave the jealous anger of Justinian without the 
support of some stronger power, and when Nabedes, after the 
great defeat of the Persians at Hippis, visited Lazica, he 
received sixty noble hostages from the Abasgi, who craved the 
protection of Chosroes. They had not taken warning from the 
repentance of the Lazi, that it was a hazardous measure to 
invoke the Persian. The king, Sceparnas, was soon afterwards 
summoned to the Sassanid court, and his colleague Opsites 
prepared to resist the Roman forces which Bessas despatched 
against him under the command of Wilgang and John the 
Armenian. | 

In the southern borders of Abasgia, close to the Apsilian 
frontier, an extreme mountain of the Caucasian chain descends 
in the form of a staircase to the waters of the Euxine. Here, 
on one of the lower spurs, the Abasgi had built a strong and 
roomy fastness in which they hoped to defy the pursuit of an 
invader. A rough and difficult glen separated it from the sea, 
while the ingress was so narrow that two persons could not enter 
abreast, and so low that it was necessary to crawl. The Romans, 
who had sailed from the Phasis, or perhaps from Trapezus, 
landed on the Apsilian borders, and proceeded by land to 
Trachea, as the glen was appropriately called, where they 
found the whole Abasgic nation arrayed to defend a pass which 
it would have been easy to hold against far larger numbers. 
Wilgang remained with half the army at the foot of the glen, 
while John and the other half embarked in the boats which 
had accompanied the coast march of the soldiers. They 
landed at no great distance, and by a circuitous route were 
able to approach the unsuspecting foe in the rear. The Abasgi 
fled in consternation towards their fortress ; fugitives and pur- 
suers, mingled together, strove to penetrate the narrow aperture, 
and those inside could not prevent enemies from entering with 
friends. But the Romans when they were within the walls 
found ‘a new labour awaiting them. The Abasgi fortified 
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themselves in. their houses, and vexed their adversaries by 
showering missiles from above. At length the Romans con- 
ceived the idea of employing the aid of fire, and the dwellings 
were soon reduced to ashes. Some of the people were burnt, 
others, including the wives of the kings, were taken alive, 
while Opsites escaped to the Huns. But it must not be 
thought that the nation was exterminated, as the words of 
Procopius might lead us to infer. We shall meet the Abasgi 
again, one hundred and fifty years later, in the days of another 
Justinian. | 

Shortly before or shortly after this episode in Abasgia, 
another episode was enacted in the neighbouring country of 
Apsilia. Terdetes, a Lazic noble, quarrelled with King 
Gobazes, and entered into correspondence with the Persians 
to betray a strong fort called Tzibilon, in Apsilia. When the 
garrison saw foreign troops approaching under a Lazic convoy 
they admitted them unhesitatingly, and for a moment it seemed 
that Apsilia was a Persian dependency. But the Persian 
leader, seized with a passion for the beautiful wife of the 
governor, compelled her by force to his embraces. The 
enraged husband slew the violator and all his soldiers; the 
Apsilians were fain to reject the supremacy of the Colchians, 
who had not protected them against the risk of slavery; but 
the bland words of John the Armenian restored them to their 
old allegiance. 


The truce of five years had now elapsed (April 550), and 
while new negotiations began between the courts of Byzantium 
and Ctesiphon, the Romans in Lazica, under the command of 
Bessas, made another attempt to recover Petra! A new 
garrison, three thousand strong, had been placed in the fort ; 
the breaches which had been made by Dagisthaeus in the 
foundations of the wall were filled up with bags of sand, over 
which thick planed beams were placed to form the basis of a 
new wall. Bessas bored a mine, as Dagisthaeus had done, under 
the wall, which was shaken by the removal of the earth be- 
neath; but the layers of the stones were not disarranged, the 


1 While Bessas was at Petra, Oden- 3000 men, and Benilus and Wilgang 
achus and Babas held Archaeopolis were encamped at the mouth of the 
(on the right bank of the Phasis) with Phasis. l 
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whole mass supported by the smooth beams sank regularly as 
if it were purposely lowered by a machine, and the only effect 
was that the height was reduced. The sinking of the wall 
overwhelmed the mine; and as the approach to this, the only 
expugnable, part of the city was an inclined plane, it was 
impossible to apply the battering-rams, whose heavy frames 
could only be impelled along a horizontal surface. 

It happened ‘that at this time three nobles of the Sabiric 
Huns? visited the Roman camp, in order to receive a sum of 
money from an envoy of Justinian, who feared to continue his 
journey to their homes in the Caucasus through a country beset 
with foes. The cunning of the barbarians profited the Romans 
in their perplexity and surpassed the skill of civilised engineers. 
“They constructed such a machine,” says the marvelling Pro- 
copius, “as within the memory of man never entered into the 
mind of a Roman or Persian, though in both realms there has 
never been, nor is now, lacking a plentiful number of engineers, 
and though in all ages a machine of the kind has been wanted 
by both peoples for battering fortifications in steep places.” The 
simplicity of the Hunnic invention might have put the engi- 
neers to shame. Instead of the perpendicular and transverse 
beams, which made the regular machine so heavy, a light 
frame was constructed of woven osier twigs, and covered with 
skins, so that in appearance it did not differ from the ordinary 
ram, while its lightness was such that forty men, placed 
inside, could advance supporting it on their shoulders without 
inconvenience. The battering beam itself, hung in loose 
chains and pointed with iron, was of normal construction ; in 
fact the old machines supplied the new frames with their 
beams. 

At each side of these engines, when they were applied to 
the walls, stood men protected with helmets and cuirasses, and 
provided with long poles, whose iron hooks removed the stones 
which the rams had loosened. The besieged hurled from a 
wooden tower, which they placed on the wall, vessels of 
sulphur, pitch, and naphtha (“oil of Medea”) upon the roofs of 
the machines, and it required all the agility of the men with 


1 These Huns did not form a united classes received from their respective 
nation. Some of their princes Medised, patrons occasional grants of money. 
others Romanised ; and those of both (Proc. B. @. iv. 11.) 
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the poles to remove the flaming missiles before the frames 
caught fire. 

When an appreciable breach had been made in the wall, 
Bessas, with all his forces, advanced to scale it. The general 
himself, in spite of his seventy years, was the first to place his 
foot on the ladder, and in the combat that ensued, of the 2300 
Persians who resisted and the 6000 Romans who attacked, 
there were many slain and very few unwounded. Suddenly a 
shout was raised, and both sides rushed to the spot, where 
Bessas lay prostrate on the ground. The Persians attempted 
to pierce him with their darts, but the guardsmen formed a 
dense array around their general in the form of a testudo, and 
protected him from hurt. The Romans had paused for a 
moment and held their breath when they witnessed the fall of 
Bessas, but soon comprehending that he was not injured they 
renewed the fray and redoubled their efforts. The master of 
soldiers, who found himself unable to raise his obese and aged 
body, weighed down by armour, was dragged slowly to a safe 
place, and the incident so little affected him that, once more 
erect, he again essayed to scale the wall. At length the 
Persians declared themselves ready to surrender, and begged 
for a short space of time to pack up their belongings; but 
Bessas, suspecting their intentions, refused to check the 
‘assault, and indicated another place under the walls where 
he would entertain the proposals of those who desired to 
capitulate. His caution was justified by the fact that the 
Persians continued to fight. 

The situation was changed when another portion of the 
wall, which had been previously undermined by the besiegers, 
collapsed. Both the Persians and Romans were obliged to 
divide their forces, and the superiority of the latter in point of 
numbers began to tell. At this point John the Armenian, 
with a few of his countrymen, succeeded in climbing up a pre- 
cipitous ascent of rock, where the beleaguerers could not have 
hoped and the beleaguered could not have feared that it 
would prove possible to gain the battlements. The Persian 
guards were killed, and the venturous Armenians entered the 
fort. Meanwhile the battering-rams had continued to play on 
the walls, and the defenders in their wooden tower had con- 
tinued to shower inflammable substances from above; but a 
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violent south wind suddenly began to blow, and the tower caught 
fire from the dangerous materials which were handled by its 
inmates. These, along with the structure, were consumed in the 
flames, and their burning corpses fell among their comrades or 
their adversaries. The Persians were fast giving way; at 
length the Romans penetrated the breaches, and Petra was 
taken. Five hundred of the garrison fied to the citadel, seven 
hundred and thirty were captured alive. Among the Romans 
who fell in the final assault was John the Armenian, who, as 
it seems, when he had scaled the wall, attacked the enemy 
in the rear. : 

Attempts were made to induce the soldiers who had shut 
themselves up in the citadel to surrender, but they proved deaf 
to arguments and menaces. In the pages of Procopius a 
military orator persuades the reader that it was foolish and 
culpable in these inflexible men to court an unnecessary death ; 
but the 500 fire-worshippers, if they heard these christian 
remonstrances, were not convinced of their cogency. The 
citadel was fired by the order of Bessas, who expected that at 
the eleventh hour, with a painful death imminent, the head- 
strong Persians would yield. He was disappointed; they did 
not hesitate, before the wondering gaze of the Roman victors, 
to perish in the flames. “Then,” says the historian, “it 
appeared how dear Lazica was to Chosroes, in that he had 
sent the most excellent of all his soldiers to garrison Petra.” 

One of the first acts of the Romans had been to destroy the 
aqueduct, but in the course of the siege a Persian prisoner in- 
formed them that there was a second pipe invisible to the eye, 
because it was concealed by stones and earth. This duct was 
also destroyed, and yet to their astonishment the Romans 
found when they entered the fortress that it was supplied with 
water. Chosroes had dug a deep ditch, in which he placed two 
pipes, one above the other, separated by a layer of clay and 
stones, and above them a third pipe, which he made no attempt 
to conceal. The two superior ducts were cut off by the be- 
siegers, to whom the thought never occurred that there might 
be yet a third channel. 


The news of the capture of .Petra, which took place in the 
early spring of 551 A.D., reached Mermeroes as he was 
VOL. I 2G 
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approaching with a Persian army to relieve it. As there was / 
no other important place south of the Phasis, he retraced his 
steps in order to cross the river by a ford, and attack Archae- 
opolis and other fortresses on the right bank, which were occu- 
pied by the Romans or the Lazi. The total number of Roman 
soldiers in Lazica amounted to 12,000. Of these, 3000 were 
stationed at Archaeopolis, under the command of Babas and 
Odonachus; the remaining 9000 were entrenched in a camp 
at the mouth of the Phasis, with the generals Benilus and 
Wilgang, and an auxiliary corps of 800 Tzani. The com- 
mander-in-chief, Bessas, thinking that he had done enough by 
capturing Petra, occupied himself in Armenia and Pontus with 
collecting tribute, instead of following up his success and 
securing ‘the Iberian frontier. 

Of Mermeroes’ troops the greater part were cavalry. Eight 
elephants accompanied the march, and of 12,000 Caucasian 
Huns who proffered their services, the general, fearing that 
such a large number might prove unmanageable, accepted the 
aid of 4000. Having halted on the borders of Iberia to re- 
erect the fort of Scanda, which the Lazi had demolished, 
Mermeroes marched towards Archaeopolis; but when he 
learned that a large division of the enemy was encamped at 
the mouth of the Phasis, he decided to attack it first, and 
afterwards storm the city. His way led him past the city walls, 
and he jeeringly informed the inhabitants that when he had 
paid a visit to their friends in the camp he would return to 
them. “If you meet those Romans,” they replied, “you will 
never return to us.” But those Romans did not await his 
approach. Having packed up all the provisions they could 
take with them, and destroyed the rest, they rowed across to 
the left bank of the river; the Persians, unable to follow, 
destroyed their camp, and returned to besiege Archaeopolis. 

The chief city of Lazica is situated on a steep hill; 
mountains impend above it, and the river that descends from 
their heights flows near its gates. Protected by a wall on 
either side of a narrow path which runs down to the river-bank, 
the inhabitants could draw water securely in time of siege. The 
approaches to the gates in the higher parts of the town were 
precipitous and obstructed with wood and bramble; but the 
wall at the base of the hill was easily accessible, though the 
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ground sloped. Mermeroes’ plan of action was to attack both 
the higher and lower places at the same time, and divide the 
attention of the defenders. There was a corps of auxiliary 
soldiers in his army called Dilimnites men who dwelt in the 
interior parts of Persia, but had never been forced to be 
the thralls of a Persian monarch. The steep and pathless 
mountains, which were their homes since remote antiquity, 
secured them their liberty, but they deigned to serve for pay 
in the army of the great king. They fought on foot, armed 
each with a sword, a shield, and three javelins; and they 
could run as nimbly on the rugged acclivities of a mountain as 
on a level plain. These mercenaries were told off to harass 
the besieged on the steep sides of the hill; while the Sabiric 
Huns were employed to construct light battering-rams, such as 
their tribesmen had provided for the Romans at Petra. With 
these engines and the eight elephants, the Persians and Huns 
exerted all their strength to make an impression on the lower 
gate, and a thick cloud of arrows almost expelled the Roman 
defenders from the battlements; while in another place the 
javelins of the Dilimnites, who fought from behind the bushes, 
increased the discomfiture of the garrison. 

But by a happy inspiration the commanders apprehended 
in what their sole chance of safety lay, and decided to make 
a sudden sally on the enemy with all their forces. Just as 
they were on the point of executing this design, to which they 
had stimulated the soldiers by an oration, the cry was raised 
that the corn magazine was on fire. Some of the garrison 
hastened to the spot and succeeded with difficulty in extin- 
guishing the flames, while the rest, undisturbed by the alarm, 
poured forth through the opened gate upon their unprepared 
and astonished antagonists. The Persians had been building 
on the hope that when a Lazic traitor, who had communicated 
with Mermeroes, should have set fire to the stores, the Romans 
would either desert the defence in order to save their corn or 
submit to the loss of their corn in order to continue the de- 
fence. Nover imagining that such a small number would have 
the heart to leave the protection of their walls in the face of 
an army so superior, the besiegers were scattered in small 
groups here and there in front of the city; some had only 


1 So called by Agathias. Procopius calls them Dolomites. 
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bows, which were useless in hand-to-hand fight, others totally 
unarmed were carrying battering engines ; so that the sudden 
onslaught of the Romans met with almost no resistance. The 
confusion was increased when one of the elephants, perhaps 
wounded, broke into the Persian ranks. The front rows retreated, 
and the soldiers in the rear, ignorant of the cause, caught 
the alarm; while the Dilimnites, beholding from above the 
consternation that prevailed below, fled in panic. In all, four 
thousand of the enemy fell, including three captains, and four 
Persian standards were sent to the Emperor. It was said that 
not less than twenty thousand horses perished in the flight, not 
from wounds, but from the effects of mere fatigue and want of 
adequate food. 


Having thus failed at Archaeopolis, Mermeroes and his army 
proceeded to Muchiresis, the most fertile district of Colchis, 
watered by the river Rheon. Winter was now approaching, 
and the Persians took up their quarters in the ruins of an 
old fort called Cutatisium (originally Cotiaeum), which they 
roughly restored; here they commanded the roads to Suania 
and Scymnia, and could prevent the Lazi from supplying with 
provisions the neighbouring fort of Uchimerium. But this 
stronghold was soon delivered into the hands of Mermeroes by 
the treachery and guile of a Colchian named Theophobius, and 
having left both in this place and in Cutatisium sufficient 
garrisons, the general of Chosroes established himself in another 
fort on the Lazic frontier called Serapanin. During the winter 
the Persians dominated the land; the Romans skulked in 
Archaeopolis and near the mouths of the Phasis, while Gobazes 
and many of the Lazi endured the untold hardships of a Col- 
chian winter’s severity in the recesses of inaccessible moun- 
tains, where they were scantily supplied with food. Mermeroes 
tried to seduce the Lazic king to desert the Romans, but Gobazes 
had not forgotten that Chosroes had plotted against his life. 

Meanwhile, ambassadors had gone to and fro between the 
Roman and Persian courts; the negotiations had been pro- 
tracted for eighteen months, and Chosroes’ delegate, the arro- 
gant Isdigunas,' had enjoyed the generosity of Justinian’s court 


1 Menander gives the name as J esdegusnaf (fr. 11). He was accompanied by 
his wife and two daughters. 
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and excited the disgust of his courtiers. At length a new 
truce of five years was concluded, the terms being that the 
Romans were to pay two thousand six hundred pounds of 
gold’; but this peace was not to necessitate the cessation of 
hostilities in Colchis. A contemporary states that there was 
considerable popular indignation that Chosroes should have 
exacted from the Empire no less than four thousand six 
hundred pounds of gold in the space of eleven years; and 
the Byzantines murmured at the unprecedented respect 
shown to Isdigunas and his retinue, who were permitted to 
move about in the city, without a Roman escort, as if it 
belonged to them. 


Nothing of striking importance took place in the campaign 
of 552. The Persians were successful. Mermeroes expelled 
Martin and his troops from the strong fort of Telephis? by a 
ruse; the dissemination of a false rumour of his own death, 
which even the Persian army believed, caused the Romans to 
relax their vigilance. Both Martin, and Justin (the son of 
Germanus) who was encamped at Ollaria, about a mile from 
Telephis, were forced to flee in the confusion of a nocturnal 
surprise and take up their quarters in the “ Island,” where the 
prudence of Mermeroes permitted them to remain in peace. 
The Island was a tract of ground formed by two rivers and an 
artificial canal. The Phasis and the less famous Doconus, 
flowing from widely different quarters of the mountains, gradu- 
ally approximate their courses, and at length unite their waters 
about twenty miles from the Euxine. At some distance to the 
east of their point of union, the Romans had dug a channel 
connecting them, and thus formed an island, which would have 
been a triangle but for the irregular curves and twists of the 
streams. 


Mermeroes retired to Iberia to winter, but died in the autumn 


1 2000 lbs. for the five years’ truce, 
and 600 Ibs. (at the same rate) for the 
negotiation of a year anda half. The 
Emperor wished to pay the 2000 lbs. in 
annual portions ; but Isdigunas pressed 
for the lump sum. At length the Ro- 
mans decided to pay itall at once, so that 
it should not seem a tribute, “according 
to the habit men have of blushing 
at names, and not at the things them- 


selves ” (Procop. B. G. iv. 15). Procopi- 
us’ wary mode of expression here is 
noteworthy; he changes from the Em- 
peror to the Romans, becauso he wishes 
to introduce an unfavourable reflection. 

2 Telephis seems to have been about 
forty miles inland from the sea ; it was 
five parasangs (150 stadia) from the 
“ Island,” which was six parasangs from 
the mouth of the Phasis. 
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of disease! His death was a serious loss to Chosroes, for 
though old and lame, and unable even to ride, he was not only 
a prudent and brave general, but as unwearying in activity as 
a youth. Nachoragan was sent to succeed him. 

Meanwhile Gobazes, the Lazic king, who had been involved 
in constant quarrels and recriminations with the Roman com- 
manders, sent a complaint of their conduct to Justinian, giving 
an account of their recent defeat, and attributing it to their 
negligence; Bessas, Martin, and Rusticus were specially named. 
The Emperor deposed Bessas from his command, and banished 
him temporarily to Abasgia, but he consigned the chief com- 
mand to Martin, and did not recall Rusticus. This Rusticus 
was not a general, but an imperial finance official, who had 
been sent to bestow rewards on soldiers who distinguished 
themselves in battle. The complaints which the Lazic king 
had lodged made him more obnoxious to the persons whom he 
had ventured to accuse ; and Martin and Rusticus resolved to 
remove an inconvenient and jealous critic. To secure them- 
selves from blame, they despatched John, Rusticus’ brother, to 
Byzantium, with the false message that Gobazes was “ Medis- 
ing, —was this ancient term really used in the sixth century 
outside the pages of the historians? Justinian was surprised 
and alarmed, but reserved his judgment, and commanded that 
Gobazes should come to Constantinople. “ What,” asked 
John, “is to be done if he refuses?” “Compel him to come,” 
replied the Emperor; “he is our subject.” “ But if he resist 
our compulsion,” urged the conspirator. “ Then treat him as a 
tyrant.” “ And will he who slays him have nought to fear?” 
“ Nought, if he act disobediently and be slain as an enemy.” 
Justinian signed a letter to the same effect, armed with which 
John returned to Lazica, and the conspirators carried out their 


fall in 552, and that the first words of 
the 15th chapter, dua yap re Fp dpta- 
pévy, mean the spring of 553. Thus 


1 I have A eos from the usually re- 
ceivéd chronology for the Lazic campaign 
recorded by Agathias (see Clinton, F. R.) 


Agathias begins in Bk. ii. cap.19, at the 

oint where Procopius leaves off in Bk. 
lv, cap. 17 of the Gothic War. The last 
events related by Procopius fall in the 
year 552, and as Agathias continues his 
narrative, without mentioning an inter- 
vening winter, we must conclude that 
the events which he describes up to the 
end of the 4th chapter of Bk. iii. also 


the last Lazic events described by Aga- 
thias belong, not to 557, but to 555. 
The chronology of Bk. v. cannot be 
determined with certainty, as it is 
connected with preceding events b 
nothing more precise than év rotry. If 
this means in 555, the invasion of the 
Huns of Zabergan took place in 556-7, 
not in 558-9. 
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intention. Gobazes was invited to assist in an attack on the 
Persian fortress of Onoguris ; and with a few attendants he met 
the Roman army at the river Chobus. An altercation arose 
between the king and Rusticus, and on the pretext that the 
gainsayer of a Roman general must necessarily be a friend of 
the Persians, John drew his dagger and stabbed Gobazes in the 
breast. The wound was not mortal, but it was dealt so un- 
expectedly that it unhorsed the king, who was sitting with 
his legs round the neck of his steed, and when he attempted 
to rise from the ground, a blow from the squire of Rusticus 
killed him outright. 

The unfortunate Lazi, not strong enough to revenge the 
death of their monarch, silently buried him according to their 
‘customs, and turned away in mute reproach from their 
Roinan protectors. They no longer took part in the military 
operations, but hid themselves away as men who had lost their 
hereditary glory. The indignation which Justin and Buzes 
felt at the outrage was prudently concealed, as they thought it 
had been commanded by the Emperor’s wisdom. Some months 
later, when winter had commenced, the Lazi assembled a secret 
council in some remote and wild Caucasian ravine, and con- 
sidered the question whether they should abandon their Roman 
allies and seek once more the protection and oppression of 
Chosroes.1 They fortunately decided not to take the fatal step, 
and it is worthy of note that the chief motive which induced 
them to adhere to the Romans was their attachment to the 
christian religion. They determined to appeal for justice and 
satisfaction to the fountain of justice in the Roman Empire, 
the Emperor himself; and at the same time supplicate him to 
nominate Tzathes, the younger brother of Gobazes, as the new 
king of the Lazi. Justinian promptly complied with their 
demands. Athanasius, one of the most illustrious senators, 
was immediately sent to Lazica to investigate the circum- 
stances of Gobazes’ assassination; and when he arrived he 
incarcerated both Rusticus and John in the city of Apsarus, 


1 Agathias pleases himself and asserts), the name of the opponent of 
wearies the reader by making two Col- the Romaioi being borrowed from 
chians, Aietes and Phartazes, deliver that of the mythical enemy of the 
harangues, respectively for and against Argonauts. Hereby a suspicion is 
Medism. The name Aietes is probably also thrown on the identity of Phar- 
fictitious (as the index of Niebuhr _ tazes. 
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pending a trial. In the beginning of spring (553) Tzathes 
arrived with all the state of a Lazic monarch; and when the 
Colchians saw the Roman army saluting him as he rode in the 
splendour of his royal apparel, a tunic embroidered with gold 
reaching to the feet, a plain white mantle with a gold stripe, 
purple shoes, a turban adorned with gold and gems, and a 
golden crown set with precious stones, they forgot their sorrow 
and escorted him in a gay and brilliant procession. It was 
not till the ensuing winter that the authors of the death of the 
late king were brought to justice and the natives witnessed the 
solemn procedure of a Roman trial. John and Rusticus were 
executed, but the implication of Martin in the affair was not 
quite so clear, and his case was referred to the Emperor, who 
in 555 deposed him from the command in favour of his own 
nephew Justin. The secret of Martin’s acquittal probably 
was that he was highly popular with the army and a very skil- 
ful general. 


Meanwhile the hostilities between the Romans and Persians 
had continued without a pause. The few months that inter- 
vened between the death of Gobazes and the inactivity of 
winter (552 A.D.) were occupied with the siege of Onoguris, or 
Stephanopolis'—apparently its new name, from a church 
erected there in honour of the first martyr—which had been 
fortified by Mermeroes about the time of his unsuccessful siege 
of the neighbouring Archacopolis. The Romans were preparing 
their spalions ? to shake the foundations of the towers, when a 
Persian was captured, who disclosed, under the compulsion of 
the lash, the design of his compatriots. Nachoragan, he said, 
had already arrived in Iberia, and the troops stationed 
in Muchiresis and Cotaisis were on their way to relieve 
Onoguris. Buzes and Wilgang the Herul were in favour of 
proceeding with all the forces (about 50,000) against the 
advancing Persians before they attempted to besiege the fort : 
“ First frighten away the bees,” said Wilgang, “and then 


1 ry éxelvou dvduart (Zrepddvov ro Petra; but they were not battering- 
Geareatov) xadeicGar ròv rérov vevduc- rams. The men inside were provided 
rat (Agathias, iii. 5). with implements to lay bare the founda- 

+ ‘These machines were in construc- tions of towers, and hammers to loosen 
tion very like the machines constructed the stones. 
by the Sabiric Huns at the siege of 
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gather the honey.” But the opposite opinion of Rusticus 
carried the day; the siege operations began, and a small body 
of six hundred horse was sent to obstruct the march of the 
party of relief. 

The commanders of the corps of cavalry were Dabragezas, a 
Wend, and Wiscard or Wisgard, whose name’ shows that he 
was a Teuton. It is one of the curious things of history to 
meet in the sixth century by the banks of the Phasis a 
general bearing the celebrated name which was borne in the 
eleventh century by the great Norman, Robert of Apulia; and 
we are reminded that the mission of the great duke and the 
task of the obscure captain were essentially of the same kind, 
to repel the enemies of Christianity and of occidental de- 
velopment from the limits of European Christendom. Robert's 
chicf work was to organise a power, which waged war against 
the Mohammedan in the Mediterranean; Wisgard helped in 
his degree to beat back the Fire-worshipper from the coasts of 
the Euxine. 

The horsemen with Wisgard and Dabragezas fell suddenly 
on the three thousand Persians who had ridden to relieve the 
fortress and were already near at hand. At first the larger 
number were confused by the surprise and fled; the announce- 
ment of their flight reached the besiegers, who were encouraged 
to assail the walls with greater boldness and less order; but 
when the Persians comprehended that a very small division 
of the whole army of their opponents had advanced against 
them, they turned suddenly and reversed the position. > The 
Romans fled and the Persians pursued ; pursuers and fugitives 
rushed together into the Roman entrenchments; the besiegers, 
overwhelmed with astonishment and terror, thought no more 
of the fortress, and, hardly waiting to discover what had hap- 
pened, abandoned their camp in haste and disorder. Thus fifty 
thousand were routed by three thousand. 


In the following spring Nachoragan (553) advanced with 
sixty thousand men to the Island, where Martin and Justin 


1 Qvolyapdos. For the meaning of As to the Slavonic name Dabragezas, 
the name, compare the linesof William Dabra means ‘‘ good" (Russian dobry). 
the Apulian about Count Robert— With -gezas compare Belegezitac, the 

cognomen Guiscardns erat, quia calliditatis, Pame of a Slavonic tribe near Salonica 

non Cicero tantae fuit aut versutus Ulysses. in the seventh century. 
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were stationed with their forces. The Romans had placed 
two thousand federate Sabiric Huns in the neighbourhood of 
Archaeopolis to harass the enemy; and by a fortunate strata- 
gem they succeeded in slaughtering an immense number of 
Dilimnites who were sent to surprise them. When he arrived 
at the Island, the Persian commander, after a short and futile 
conference with Martin, determined not to remain there, but to 
march westward and besiege the city of Phasis, the great sea- 
port of Colchis, situated at the mouth of the like-named river. 
Before the Romans were aware, he had crossed the stream by 
a bridge of boats, for he purposed to march along the left 
bank and attack Phasis on the southern side. The Romans, 
having been thwarted in an attempt to send some vessels 
down the river to the city, left in the Island a small garrison 
under the charge of Buzes and marched to the defence of 
Phasis by a different route from that which the enemy had 
taken. l 

The walls of Phasis, which were wooden and in some places 
dilapidated through age, were protected by a palisade and a foss, 
which was filled with water to the brim. The garrison was 
thus arranged: at the extreme west, close to the river, Justin, 
‘the son of Germanus, was in command; the battlements at the 
south-western point were occupied by the regiments of Martin ; 
Angilas with Moorish peltasts and lancers, Theodore with his 
Tzanic infantry, Philomathius with his Isaurian slingers and 
javelin-men were placed due south; Lombard and Herul troops 
under Gibros were posted south-east ; and in the extreme east, 
where the river washes the walls, were stationed the forces of 
the oriental prefecture under Valerian. At both extremities, 
in close proximity to the stations of Justin and Valerian, were 
moored large ships, from whose masts huge boats were securely 
swung; these boats supported large towers manned with 
soldiers and some bold sailors, who were equipped with bows, 
with divers sorts of missiles and engines to hurl them. 
Dabragezas the Wend, and Elmingir, a Hun, sailed to and fro 
in small double-sterned boats to prevent the ships from 
receiving any hurt. | 

The operations began with volleys of arrows, discharged by 
the Persian archers. Martin had given strict orders that the 
defenders should not leave their posts; but Angilas and Philo- 
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mathius, in spite of the protests of Theodore, were provoked 
into making a sally on the enemy. The Dilimnites, who hap- 
pened to be posted opposite to the southern point of the wall, 
quietly awaited the approach of the Isaurians and Moors, whom 
Theodore with his Tzani reluctantly accompanied; the small 
number of the rash defenders was easily surrounded ; and it 
only remained for them to retrieve their temerity and win an 
ambiguous glory by cutting their way, valiantly and hardly, 
back to the gates. 

Meanwhile men had been busily engaged in filling up the 
foss, so that the battering-ram and the assailants might advance 
against the walls over level ground. The process was a slow 
one, although numberless hands were busy, for they had not 
sufficient earth and stones to fill the ditch completely, and the 
Romans had previously destroyed all the wood for miles 
around, so that they could only obtain that material by cutting 
it in a distant glen. It was not till the fall of evening that 
the foss had disappeared. | 

On the ensuing day Martin adopted a felicitous stratagem, 
by which he succeeded both in confirming the spirits of his 
soldiers and in spreading apprehensions among the enemy. 
He convoked the army for the purpose of consulting on 
measures for the defence of the city. When all were 
assembled, an unknown person, covered with dust and having 
the marks of travel about him, burst into the midst, and stat- 
ing that he had come from Constantinople with an imperial 
message presented a letter to the general. Martin received it 
eagerly, but instead of reserving it for private perusal, and 
without even glancing over it, he read aloud so that all could 
hear. Perhaps, says the historian, the contents of the docu- 
meut were really different, but at all events the words recited 
were as follows :— 

“We send you yet another army, not smaller than that which you 
have. It is true that if the enemy are more numerous, they do not sur- 
pass you in numbers so much as you surpass them in valour ; so that the 
disproportion does not render you unequal. Nevertheless, that they may 
not be able to boast of superiority even in this one respect, we send you 
another army, for the sake of honour and display, not because it is 


necessary. Be of good courage and continue in your work with zeal; for 
we will not neglect any requisite measures.” 


Being asked where the army was, the messenger ‘said that 
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he had left it at the river Neocnus, about ten miles away. 
Martin feigned indignation, and said that he would never 
receive the new forces, nor permit that soldiers who had come 
at the last moment should share the glory and spoil with those 
who had borne the burden and heat. These sentiments were 
received with acclamation, and the garrison was animated to 
exertions more strenuous than ever. The report of the presence 
of Roman troops at Neocnus reached the Persian camp, and 
the besiegers trembled at the thought of facing a fresh and un- 
wearied army. A large reconnoitring detachment was sent in 
that direction on the futile errand of watching for hostile 
forces that were never destined to come, because they did not 
exist. 

Meanwhile Nachoragan, desiring to anticipate the arrival of 
the fictitious reinforcements, organised without delay a general 
attack on the walls, boasting that he would burn the city with 
all its inmates. The servants and workmen who attended 
the camp were despatched to the wood to cut timber, and 
were ordered, when they saw a smoke ascending to heaven in 
the distance, to learn that Phasis was in flames, and to return 
without delay that they might assist in hastening the progress 
of the conflagration. While the Persians were making these © 
preparations, Justin, ignorant of the intended attack, was 
prompted by a pious inspiration—which, as it happened, proved 
fortunate in the event—to visit a holy church in the neigh- 
bourhood. Thither he rode to worship with 5000 soldiers, and 
his departure was unperceived by the besiegers, even as their 
operations were unperceived by him. 

The attack began, and the air was soon obscured with arrows 
and darts, that rained like hail or snow. The wooden walls 
were hewn with axes wielded by the men in the spalions ; but 
the defenders cast from the battlements huge blocks of stone, 
which broke the sutures of those slender engines, while stones, 
less immense, hurled from slings, shattered the helmets of the 
soldiers; and the missiles discharged by the men, who were 
suspended aloft in the towers attached to the ship-masts, de- 
scended with tremendous effect. When the excitement of 
battle had reached its intensest point, the troops of Justin 
returned from their pious errand. Perceiving the situation, 
and convinced that his excursion to the church had been the 
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direct inspiration of God, the general formed his cavalry in 
order, and raised aloft the standards. The Persians were 
absorbed in fighting in close proximity to the wall, and 
Justin’s forces, attacking them on the west side, close to the 
sea, broke their line, and wrought great havoc among them. 
Filled with alarm, and supposing that their new assailants 
were the expected army from Neocnus, the enemy began to 
fall back from their position, and the Dilimnites, who were 
attacking (as on the previous day) the southern portion of the 
wall, seeing the confusion from: afar off, rushed to the spot, 
leaving a few of their number behind. Angilas and Theo- 
dorus, who on the preceding day had made the unsuccessful 
excursion, seized the occasion to rush out and put to flight the 
small remnant of the Dilimnites; but on observing this their 
companions, who had run westward to assist the hard-pressed 
Persians, returned to support their fugitive countrymen. The 
spectacle of the Dilimnites rushing to and fro in this uncertain 
and disorderly manner communicated alarm to the Persians 
who were stationed near (in the south-west). Deeming that 
the behaviour of the bellicose Dilimnites presupposed a real 
and present danger, they bethought themselves of flight, and 
their panic reacted on the Dilimnites, unaware that their own 
conduct was its cause. When all these troops were seen 
fleeing over the plain, the Romans opened the gates, rushed in 
pursuit, and harassed the rear of the fugitives. Some of the 
enemy turned and formed a line, and an irregular battle was 
fought, in which the left wing of the Persians was completely 
routed, while the right wing forced the Romans at first to 
retreat; but the accident of an infuriated elephant turning 
against the ranks of its masters and maddening their horses, 
secured for the defenders of Phasis a full victory, and the 
Persian army was scattered. Nachoragan, stupefied by the 
unexpected course of events, gave the unnecessary command 
that all should flee. The loss incurred by his army was 
estimated at 10,000 men. | 

Returning from the pursuit, the victors burned the engines 
of the Persians and all the relics of their leaguer. The unfor- 
tunate woodcutters (about two thousand in number), ignorant 
of all that had passed, when they saw the smoke of the con- 
flagration, returned in haste, as they thought, to share the 
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triumph, and, as they found, to be butchered by the Romans. 
The corpses of the fallen soldiers yielded a considerable spoil, 
not only of arms, but of golden necklets and earrings. 

The discomfited Nachoragan retreated to Muchiresis, where 
he left the greater part of his army, and wintered himself in 
Iberia. All the western districts of Colchis now remained, un- 
disputed, in the hands of the Romans. 


The chief event of the following year (554 A.D.) was the 
expedition against the Misimiani, a people who lived to the 
north-east of the Apsilians. They had committed an outrage, 
which had excited the indignation of the Romans, in the pre- 
vious spring, but the advance of Nachoragan had necessitated 
the postponement of revenge. Soterichus, accompanied by his 
two sons, had travelled from Byzantium with the new Lazic 
king, Tzathes, in order to distribute sums of money to allied 
tribes in the vicinity of Mount Caucasus, The Misimiani 
conceived the idea that the envoy intended to “betray to the 
Alans” one of their forts, and make it a centre for receiving the 
ambassadors of the more distant nations, so that he might not 
` have to undergo the trouble and risk of traversing the Cau- 
casian, passes himself. They consequently sent two delegates 
to complain of the intention which they imputed to him, as he 
was bivouacking near the fort in question. Soterichus, who 
looked upon the barbarians with all the disdain of a ruling 
race, would not tolerate their impertinent remonstrances, and 
ordered his attendants to chastise them. Beaten with staves, 
they returned in a half-dead condition to their countrymen, 
while the Roman lord, thinking no more of the matter, com- 
posed himself carelessly to rest, and his sons and all his ser- 
vants slept without posting a sentry or taking any precautions. 
The Misimiani, infuriated by the treatment of their represent- 
atives, stole to the tents in the middle of the night and 
slew Soterichus, his children, and almost all the rest; for 
even after the first alarm had spread, very few of them, heavy 
as they were with slumber and impeded with blankets, suc- 
ceeded in escaping. 

After this outrage—it can hardly be called anything but an 
outrage, as it so far exceeded its provocation—the Misimiani 
felt that they had taken an irretrievable step, and saw that 
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nothing was left but to seek the protection of the great enemy 

of the Empire. Nachoragan honoured their emissaries with a 

_ gratifying reception when they repaired to him in Iberia after 
his signal defeat at Phasis. | 

In spring the Romans determined to avenge the death 
of Soterichus and those who shared his fate.: Buzes and 
Justin were left in the Island to protect Lazica, while four 
thousand soldiers were sent to the land of the Misimiani. 
Martin himself was soon to follow them. But when they 
reached the friendly country of Apsilia, through which 
their way lay, they found that the Persians had anticipated 
them, and sent troops to defend the land of their new allies. 
Not wishing to face the combined forces of the Misimiani and 
the Persians, the Romans spent the summer in the Apsilian 
fortresses, waiting until the Persians should retire. They 
retired on the approach of winter to Iberia and Cotaisis, and 
as Martin was hindered by illness from assuming the com- 
mand, the Romans entered the borders of the Misimiani under 
two leaders of less note. Before proceeding to hostilities they 
sent an embassy of Apsilians, if perchance the renegade people 
would consent to submit themselves and restore the money 
they had taken from the tent of Soterichus. The reply of the 
Misimiani was the commission of a new outrage; they 
slaughtered the ambassadors. It might have been thought 
that after the departure of their allies they would have been 
glad to avoid the risks of waging war with a superior enemy ; 
but the secret of their confidence lay in the wildness and diffi- 
culty of their territory, whose approach was protected by a 
mountain, which, though not high, was almost perpendicular 
and provided with only one narrow pass. The Romans, how- 
ever, crossed it and entered the wide plains, before the dilatory 
barbarians had taken precautions to defend it. The Misimiani 
then retreated into a strong fort called Tzachar, or, from its 
impregnable strength, the “ iron” fort. 

About forty of the Roman cavalry, who happened to be 
riding apart from the main body, were suddenly attacked by 
six hundred of the enemy. The few horse soldiers, all of 
whom were picked men, ascended a small hill, and performed 
wonderful deeds of valour, suddenly rushing down on the bar- 
barians and reascending as swiftly to their position on the 
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summit, On the appearance of the rest of the Roman troops 
on the top of a neighbouring hill, the Misimiani, supposing 
that the apparent accident was a concerted plan, took flight. 
The whole army pursued, and only eighty of the six hundred 
reached the secure refuge of Tzachar. 

The Roman commanders, however, were neither harmonious 
nor energetic; they encamped in the vicinity of the fort, but 
not near enough to beleaguer it. Martin, on receiving tidings 
of the state of affairs, sent John Dacnas (who succeeded 
Rusticus as the distributer of imperial rewards to brave 
soldiers) to take the supreme command, and he, on his arrival, 
immediately instituted a strict blockade of the fortress. 

Outside the actual walls of Tzachar, on a neighbouring 
rock perched amid precipitous ravines, were some dwellings, 
accessible only by a secret path. The inhabitants used to 
descend at night to draw water from a spring at the foot of 
the hill; and a certain Illus, who, it is hardly necessary to add, 
was an Jsaurian, concealed himself close to the spot, and when 
the water-drawers ascended followed in their tracks. He noted 
carefully the direction of the path, and observed that only 
eight men were set to guard it. The general was informed of 
the discovery, and on the ensuing night a body of one hundred 
men made the steep ascent. Illus led the way, and was 
followed by Ziper, the squire of Marcellinus, after whom came 
Leontius the son of Dabragezas, and Theodore the captain of 
the Tzani :— 

“When they had advanced more than half-way, the foremost saw 
distinctly the watch-fire burning, and the guards themselves reclining very 
close to it ; seven of them were clearly asleep, and snored as they lay. 
Only one, leaning on his arm, had the attitude of one awake, and he too 
was overcome by sleepiness, and his head was heavy ; nor was it yet 
evident what the result would be, as he was constantly nodding and 
then shaking himself up. At this juncture Leontius slipped in a miry 
place and fell; the fall broke his shield. At the loud clatter caused 
thereby all the watch leaped up in a state of terror and sat on their 
pallets ; having drawn their swords they looked about everywhere, cran- 
ing their necks, but they could not conjecture what it was that had 
happened. Illuminated themselves by the fire, they could not see the 
men who were standing in the gloom, and the noise, having fallen on 
their ears in sleep, was not quite clear or distinct enough to betray its _ 
cause, the fall of arms. The Romans, on the other hand, could see 
every detail of the scene. They halted, and stood as noiseless as if they 
were rooted to the earth ; not the sound of a whisper passed their lips, not 
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the slightest motion agitated their feet ; they stood firm and fixed on what- 

ever spot, whether a sharp stone or a bramble, they had chanced to step. 

Had they not done so, and had the sentinels received the least intimation 

of their presence, a huge stone would certainly have been dislodged and 

rolled down the steep to crush the advancing party. `So they stood with- 

out motion of voice or body, even holding in and husbanding their breath. 

. .. The barbarians, perceiving no sign of danger, soon returned again to- 
the pleasant occupation of slumber. 

“ Then the Romans advanced on them in their sleep and slew all, in- 
cluding the ‘ half-waking’ man, as one might call him in jest. Then they 
proceeded fearlessly and scattered themselves about the streets of the 
village, and the trumpet sounded the battle-call. When the Misimiani 
heard this they were dumbfounded, and, not comprehending the situation, 
they arose and prepared to go into their neighbours’ houses and assemble 
together. The Romans met them at the doors of their houses and 
received them with the salutation of the sword; the slaughter was 
enormous. Some had already emerged and been despatched; others were 
just on the thresholds, and others yet were to follow and meet the same 
doom. The horror had no pause, for all pressed on to reach the street. 
Even the women, who had risen from their beds and rushed shrieking to 
the doors, were not spared by the Romans in their anger, but were ruth- 
lessly slaughtered in retribution for the outrage committed by the men. 
Conspicuous among them was one comely woman, who came with a lighted 
torch, but even she was pierced in the stomach with a lance and perished 
pitiably, while one of the Romans seized the brand and set fire to the 
dwellings, which, built of straw and wood, were soon consumed. The flames 
mounted so high that the Apsilian nation, and tribes still further off, saw 
it and learned what had happened” (Agathias, iv. 18, 19). 


We need not follow the distressing scene further. It is 
enough to remark that the historian expresses strong indigna- 
tion at the massacre of the infants, who had no participation 
in the iniquities of their parents, and regards the reverse 
which a few hours later befell the invaders as a retribution of 
this cruelty. 

About dawn the victorious party, stained with the blood of 
their enemies, rested amid the smouldering ruins of the village, 
thinking it superfluous to set a watch. Five hundred well- 
armed Misimiani issued from the fort and surprised them in 
their security; some Romans were slain, and all the rest, 
rushing in wild consternation down the steep and stony ascent, 
reached the camp with wounds and bruises. After this all 
thought of holding the rock was abandoned, and the forces 
of the army were concentrated against the wall of the fort. 
The foss was filled up, siege machines were set in operation, 
and the garrison was hard pressed. A diversion was caused 
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by an attack on the palisades of the Roman camp; the enemy 
moved a spalion against it, but a javelin cast by a Slavonic 
soldier, Svarunes, inflicted a mortal wound on the foremost 
assailant, and caused the collapse of the engine. 

Despairing of receiving any assistance from the Persians, 
and unable to cope with the superior skill and power of the 
Romans, the Misimiani decided to yield. Their ambassadors 
implored John Dacnas not to exterminate their race, reminding 
him that they were Christians, and confessing in accents of 
repentance their “uncivilised folly”; they had now been 
punished with more than adequate severity for their trans- 
gression. John gladly acceded to their supplication, their 
hostages were accepted, the money of which the tent of Sote- 
richus had been rifled was restored,! and the penitent nation 
was pardoned. Only thirty men of the Roman army, which 
immediately returned to Colchis, were killed in this campaign. 

Soon after this, apparently in the spring of 555, Martin was 
superseded in his command in Armenia and Colchis, and 
Justin appointed in his stead. ‘ The term of Justin’s command 
was marked by no hostilities, for Chosroes, who, in consequence 
of the defeat at Phasis, had flayed alive the general Nachoragan, 
decided that it would be inexpedient to continue the war in a 
distant country which the enemy, being masters of the sea, 
could reach without difficulty, while his own armies were obliged 
to accomplish a long journey through desert regions. Isdi- 
gunas, also called Zich, was sent to Constantinople, and a 
provisional treaty was concluded on the terms that things 
were to remain in statu quo, the two parties retaining their 
respective possessions, cities or forts, in Lazica. 

I have dwelt on. the details of these wars at some length, 
partly because Gibbon has passed over them lightly as un- 
deserving of the attention of posterity. But the idea of writing 
history for its own sake was strange to Gibbon, and in any 
case the operations in Lazica concerned serious interests. The 
question was at stake whether the great Asiatic power was to 
have access to the Euxine, and these operations decided that on 
the waters of that sea the Romans were to remain without 
rivals, 

The conclusion of a fifty years’ peace in 562 between 


1 28,800 nomismata or solidi; about £18,000. 


~ 
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Rome and Persia forms the natural termination of this chapter. 
Peter the Patrician, as the delegate of Justinian, and Isdigunas, 
as the delegate of Chosroes, met on the frontiers of the 
realm to arrange conditions of peace.! The Persian monarch 
desired that the term of its duration should be long, and that 
the Romans should pay at once a sum of money equiva- 
lent to the total amount of large annual payments for thirty or 
forty years; the Romans, on the other hand, wished to fix a 
shorter term. The result of the negotiations was a compromise. 
A treaty was made for fifty years, the Roman government 
undertaking to pay the Persians at the rate of 30,000 aurei 
(£18,750) annually. The total amount due during the first 
seven years was to be paid at once, and at the beginning 
of the eighth year the Persian claim for the three ensuing 
years was to be satisficd. From the tenth year forward the 
payments were to be annual. The inscription of the Persian 
document, which ratified the compact, was as follows :— 


“The divine, good, pacific, ancient Chosroes, king of kings, fortunate, 
pious, beneficent, to whom the gods have given great fortune and great 
empire, the giant of giants, who is formed in the image of the gods, to 
Justinian Caesar our brother.” 


The style of this address, compared with the most imposing 
list of Justinian’s titles, illustrates the difference between the 
oriental insanity of an Asiatic despot and the vanity of a 
Roman Emperor, which, even when it becomes intemperate, 
remains sane. 

It will be instructive to enumerate the articles of the treaty, 
as they show the sort of questions that arose between the two 
powers :— | 


(1.) The Persians were bound to prevent Huns, Alans, and other 
barbarians from traversing the pass of Chorutzon (or Tzur) or that of the 
Caspian gates with a view to depredation in Roman territory ; while the 
Romans were bound not to send an army to those regions or to any other 
parts of the Persian territory. (2.) The Saracen allies of both States were 
included in this peace. (3.) Roman and Persian merchants, whatever 
their wares, were to carry on their traffic by certain prescribed routes, 
where custom-houses were stationed, and by no others. (4.) Ambassadors 
between the two States were to have the privilege of making use of the 
public posts, and their baggage was not to be subjected to custom duties. 


1 Our source for these transactions is Menander Protector, fr. 11, ed. Miiller 
(F. H. G. iv.) 
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(5.) Provision was made that Saracen or other traders should not smuggle 
goods into either Empire by out-of-the-way roads ; Daras and Nisibis were 
named as the two great emporia where these barbarians were to sell their ‘ 
wares! (6.) Henceforward the migration of individuals from the terri- 
tory of one State into that of the other was not to be permitted ; but such 
as had deserted during the war were allowed to return if they wished. 
(7.) Disputes between Romans and Persians were to be settled—if the 
accused failed to satisfy the claim of the plaintiff—by a committee of men 
who were to meet on the frontiers in the presence of both a Roman and a 
Persian governor. (8.) To prevent dissension, both States bound them- 
selves to refrain from fortifying towns in proximity to the frontier. (9.) 
Neither State was to harry or attack any of the subject tribes or nations 
of its neighbour. (10.) The Romans engaged not to place a large garrison 
in Daras, and also that the magister militum of the East? should not be 
stationed there; if any injury in the neighbourhood of that city were in- 
flicted on Persian soil, the governor of Daras was to pay the costs. (11.) 
In the case of any treacherous dealing, as distinct from open violence, 
which threatened to disturb the peace, the judges on the frontier were to 
investigate the matter, and if their decision was insufficient, it was to be 
referred to the master of soldiers in the East; the final appeal was to be 
made to the sovereign of the injured person. (12.) Curses were impre- 
cated on the party that should violate the peace. (13.) The term of the 
peace was fixed for fifty years. 


A codicil to the treaty provided for the toleration of the 
Christians and their rites of burial in the Persian kingdom. 
They were to enjoy immunity from the persecution of the 
magi, and, on the other hand, they were to refrain from prose- 
lytising. One small question remained still undecided, the 
question of Suania, which both Persians and Romans claimed 
as a dependency; but, although it continued to form the sub- 
ject of tedious negotiations, it was not allowed to interfere 
with the concluding of the peace. 


1 The word for smuggling is x\erro- 
TEAWVELY. 

2 In both these cases the same ex- 
pression is used, rò» ris w orparryér, 
and must refer to the same officer. The 
Latin translation in Miiller’s edition is 
misleading, if not positively erroneous ; 


in the first place the words are ren- 
dered dux orientis, in the second place 
praefectum orientis, which would natu- 
rally mean the praetorian prefect of 
the East. The reference of legal dis- 
putes to the master of soldiers 1s note- 
worthy. 


CHAPTER X 
THE LATER YEARS OF JUSTINIAN’S REIGN 


JUSTINIAN’S policy aimed not only at extending the limits of 
the Empire in the West at the cost of German nations, but 
also at diffusing his influence among minor peoples and tribes 
on other frontiers. In fact he pursued an imperial policy, in 
the modern sense of the term. Lazica became dependent on 
the Empire, and the appointment of a Lazic king rested with 
his suzerain the Emperor. The Tzani and the Apsilians 
occupied a similar position. Conversion to Christianity 
usually attended the establishment of such relations, Jus- 
tinian bad the glory of superintending the baptism of Gretes, 
king of the Heruls, and Gordas, king of the Huns, who lived 
near Bosporus!; he had. the privilege of converting the 
Abasgians and the Nobadae to the true religion, and of send- 
ing a bishop and clergy to the king of the Axumites. It is 
recorded that Zamanarzus, the king of the Iberians, came to 
Constantinople and was admitted to Justinian’s friendship, 
and Theodora presented his wife with pearl ornaments.? 

An event occurred which increased Roman influence in 
southern Arabia. Roman merchants bound for the land of 
Abyssinia were obliged to pass through the kingdom of the 
Homerites or Himyarites, which was ruled by Damian in the | 
early part of Justinian’s reign. Damian adopted the impru- 
dent policy of plundering and slaying the traders who passed 


1 Theophanes, Chron. ad 6020 A.M. 2 Ib. 6027 A.»t. (534, 535 a.D.) This 
(527,528 A.D.) As to the Tzani, cf. Nov. gift reminds us that Theodora herself 
xxxi. (ed. Zachariä) 535 A.D., 7 Tidyw» is represonted as adorned with pearls 
xepa viv wparov ip’ Nnudv trò ‘Pwpalwy in the well-known mosaic in San Vitale 
Karaxrnéeioa. at Ravenna. 
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through his dominions, and the consequence was that the com- 
merce between the Empire and Abyssinia ceased. Then Adad, 
the king of Axum (as Abyssinia was called), said to Damian, 
“You have injured my kingdom”; and they made war. And 
Adad said, “If I defeat the Homerites, I will become a 
Christian.” He took Damian alive, and subdued the land of 
Yemen. True to his promise, he besought Justinian to send 
him a bishop and clergy, and an Abyssinian church was 
founded.’ 

Less promising: converts to Christianity were the Heruls, 
proverbially notorious for brutish habits and stupidity,? who had 
first sought an asylum with the Gepids, but were soon driven 
away on account of their intolerable manners. Then admitted 
into the Empire by Anastasius, they incurred his resentment 
and chastisement. Justinian made corps of Heruls a standing 
part of his army. 

In the year 548 four envoys arrived at Constantinople 
from the Goths of Crimea, who are known as the Tetraxite 
Goths, to request Justinian to send them a new bishop, as 
their bishop had died. These Goths were presumably con- 
verted in the fourth century, and not joining in the westward 
movement of the other tribes of their nationality, lived quietly 
in a secluded nook in the peninsula of Bosporus and 
Cherson. Their religion no longer possessed the distinctive 
marks of Arianism, though originally they were Arians. Pro- 
copius says that their religion was simple and pious. Thus 
in the: Crimea, where Justinian had already made the city of 
Bosporus an imperial dependency, the Tetraxite Goths acknow- 
ledged his supremacy. 

There was some reason for the fears of Chosroes, and for the 
words which Procopius puts into the mouth of the Armenian 
ambassadors concerning Justinian, “The whole world does not 
contain him,’—and that was in 539. At that time, as the 
ambassadors said, besides having subdued Africa and Sicily and 
almost subdued Italy, he had imposed the yoke of servitude on 

1 Theophanes, Chron. ad 6035 A.M. 


(542, 543 A.D.) Theophanes calls the 
realm of Axum 7 évdorépa'Ivéia. Coins 


lian conquered the Axumites (Vopiscus, 
33, 4). On the ‘‘Axumitic Kingdom,” 


show that Greek was known in the 
country for some time after the intro- 
duction of Christianity, and disappeared 
only about the seventh century. Aure- 


see an essay by Dillmann in the 4b- 
handlungen der Berliner Akademie, 
1878. 

4 See Procopius, B. G. ii. 14. 

3 Ib. iv. 4. 
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the Tzani and the yoke of tribute on the Armenians; he had set 
a Roman dux over “ the king of the wretched Lazi ”; he had sent 
military governors to the Bosporites, who were formerly subject 
to the Huns, and had added a city to his sway; he had made an 
alliance with the Ethiopians ; the Homerites and the Red Sea 
were included in his rule, and the land of palms (ò Poivixwv). 
Before he died he had completely reduced Italy, as well as the 
islands of Corsica and Sardinia, and he had recovered a portion | 
of Spain for the Roman Empire. The Franks, however, ceased 
to revere the Empire as they had been wont, and began to 
coin their own gold money without the Emperor's image, 
although no other barbarian king, not even the Sassanid, was 
permitted, according to Procopius, by the conditions of com- 
merce, to impress his own effigy on gold coins.’ 


It has already been noticed that a medieval gloom per- 
vades the second period of this reign, and affects the Emperor, 
who applies himself more and more to the ecclesiastical side 
of his policy. The observations of Agathias on this later 
character, with special reference to military affairs, are in- 
structive ? :— : 


“ When the Emperor conquered all Italy and Libya, and waged suc- 
cessfully those mighty wars, and of the princes who reigned at Constan- 
tinople was the first to show himself an absolute sovereign in fact as well 
as in name—after these things had been achieved by him in his youth 
and vigour, and when he entered on the last stage of life, he seemed to be 
weary of labours,’ and preferred to create discord among his foes or to 
mollify them with gifts, and so keep off their hostilities, instead of trust- 
ing in his own forces and shrinking from no danger. He consequently 
allowed the troops to decline in strength, because he expected that he 
would not require their services. And those who were second to himself 
in authority, on whom it was incumbent to collect the taxes and supply 
the army with necessary provisions, were infected with the same indif- 
ference, and either openly kept back the rations altogether or paid them 
long after they were due ; and when the debt was paid at last, persons 
skilled in the rascally science of arithmetic demanded back from the sol- 
diers what had been given them. It was their privilege to bring various 


1 Proc. B. G. iii. 33. that the logothotae stopped promo- 
* Bk. v. 14. Complaints of Jus- tion. 
tinian’s treatment of the army, sub- 3 Compare what Menander says in fr. 


stantially agreeing with this passage of 4, but it is probable that his statement 
Agathias, will be found in the Scere¢t of Justinian’s pgdupla rests on this pass- 
History, cap. 24, where itis mentioned age of Agathias. 
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charges against the soldiers, and deprive them of their food. . . . 
Thus the army was neglected, and the soldiers, pressed by hunger, left 
their profession to embrace other modes of life.” 


Thus the decay of the army was one of the chief char- 
acteristics of this period. The Asiatic provinces were slowly 
recovering after the plague; the Balkan provinces were sub- 
ject to the constant irruptions of barbarians; and all were 
oppressed by the severe fiscal system, which the execution of 
Justinian’s designs in the West did not permit him to relax. 
The establishment of monopolies, which was a feature of his 
policy, aimed at increasing his revenues, without regard to their 
effects on trade; nevertheless he encouraged commerce, and 
the wars which were carried on in Persia probably concerned 
mercantile interests a great deal more than historians indicate. 
Although John of Cappadocia partially did away with the 
cursus publicus, the Emperor was active in improving roads and 
constructing bridges in the provinces, thereby facilitating com- 
merce; but he seems to have made the custom duties at Abydos 
and at the entrance to the Euxine heavier, and perhaps even 
farmed this source of revenue. 

Justinian’s reign is notable in the history of industry for 
the introduction of silk manufacture into Europe.’ Certain 
monks arrived from India and sought an interview with the 
Emperor. They informed him that, having lived long in Serinda 
(China), they had learned a method by which silk could be made 
in the Roman Empire, so that the Romans would no longer be 
obliged to obtain the precious material through their enemies the 
Persians. The liberal promises of Justinian induced them to 
return to “ India,” and they succeeded in bringing back safely 
eggs of silkworms. Some years later, when the Turks came 
to the court of Justinian’s successor, they were surprised when 
they were shown the silk manufactories, “for at that time they 
possessed all the markets and harbours of the Chinese.” ? 

There has probably never been a period in which more 
public works were executed than the reign of Justinian. New 
towns were founded, innumerable churches were erected, aque- 

1 See Procopius, B. G. iv. 17. Theo- wand” (narthex) to Byzantium. 
phanes of Byzantium tells a differ- 2 Theophanes Byz. ib. I do not 
ent story (fr. 3). According to him, attempt to discuss the relation of the 


a Persian from China brought the Turks and the Seres. 
“sperm of the worms in a hollow : 
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ducts were constructed,’ bridges were built; cities were forti- 
fied, extended, or restored and enriched with new baths and 
palaces; the mere enumeration of these results of Justinian’s 
activity would fill pages? It may be doubted whether the 
expenses which he thus incurred would be justified by the 
rules of a prudent economy; his “mania” for building cer- 
tainly furnished a ground of complaint for the party of opposi- 
tion to use against him. Yet his works, both secular and 
sacred, were useful, and under ordinary conditions should have 
contributed to the prosperity of the Empire. New roads and 
secure bridges facilitated commerce, aqueducts and fortifications 
provided for the health and the safety of the inhabitants, while 
the erection of churches by the Emperor tended to strengthen 
the ties between the provinces and the central government. 
The enormous outlay on the building of St. Sophia, the crea- 
tion of Anthemius, needs no justification. | 


Earthquakes were frequent in the days of Justinian, who 
` did his utmost to alleviate their effects. Antioch suffered in 
526, Pompeiopolis in 536, Cyzicus in 543. In 551 there 
were great physical disturbances in Greece; 4000 inhabitants 
were engulfed at Patrae. Three years later an earthquake 
destroyed many cities both in the islands and on the mainland, 
causing great loss of life. Among the rest, it reduced to ruin 
Berytus, then “the pride (eyxaħħwmıopa) of Phoenicia,” and 
hardly a trace of that city’s splendid buildings was left. 
Berytus was the scat of a law school, and many educated 
strangers who had gone thither to study law perished, 
so that the misfortune was unusually tragic. While the 
city was being rebuilt, the professors of law (i¢nynta/) 
lectured in Sidon. This earthquake was so severe that a 
slight shock was felt even at Alexandria, where the his- 
torian Agathias was sojourning at the time. All the iu- 
habitants were terrified at the unwonted sensation, and none 


1 At Trapezus, Nicaea, Perinthus, 
Libyan Ptolemais,and Alexandria. The 
aqueduct at Alexandria is mentioned 
by Malalas. Justinian strengthened the 
corn magazine at Alexandria ; a strong 
building was necessary, as in times of 
scarcity the populace tried to storm it. 
Caesarea in Cappadocia was improved 
by a change in the fortifications, Ni- 


comedia and Nicaea were enriched with 
new buildings. Next to St. ged ai 
the most important church which 
Justinian erected in the East was that 
of the Virgin at Jerusalem (Proc. de 
Aed. v. 6). 

2 See the work of Procopius in Six 
Books wept xriopdrww (de Aedificiis). 

3 Agath. ii. 15. 
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remained in the houses, Although the shock was slight, 
there was some reason for their terror, as the houses at Alex- 
andria were of very unsubstantial structure. The island of 
Cos suffered more than any other tract of land. Agathias 
visited it in returning from Alexandria to Constantinople, and 
found it in a state of utter desolation. Three years later another 
earthquake visited the region of Byzantium and threatened 
to destroy the whole city. It was peculiarly severe both in 
violence and duration, and Agathias gives us a vivid account of 
its horrors and moral effects. The only victim of distinction was 
the curator of the palace, Anatolius, who perished by the fall of 
a marble slab fixed in the wall close to his bed. I mention this 
for the sake of Agathias’ comment. Many people said that it 
was a providential punishment of Anatolius for acts of injustice 
and oppression. “I doubt it,” said Agathias,! “for an earthquake 
would be a most desirable and excellent thing if it knew how 
to discriminate the bad from the good, slaying those and pass- 
ing these by. But, even granting that he was unjust, there 
were many more like him, and worse, who escaped unharmed. 
And besides,” he adds, “if Plato is right, the man who is pun- 
ished in this life is more fortunate than he who is allowed to 
live in his sins.” 


As Justinian grew old and weak and had no issue, an 
element which affected political life in Constantinople was the 
question of the succession to the throne. It led to a sort of 
party rivalry between the relations of Theodora and the rela- 
tions of Justinian ; and the difficulty was ultimately solved by 
the marriage of Sophia, Theodora’s niece, with Justin, Jus- 
tinian’s nephew. While she was alive Theodora had looked 
with disfavour on Justinian’s kin? She died in 548 (27th 
June), and perhaps it was the loss of her that clouded the 
spirits and depressed the energy of the Emperor in his later 
years. 

The conspiracy which was formed against the life of the 
Emperor in 548 was of no serious political importance ; it 
was organised by a pair of dissatisfied Armenians, who owed 

lv. 8. 


2 The statement of the Secret History that she hated Germanus and prevented 
his sons from marrying is quite credible (cap. 5). 
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Justinian a personal grudge.’ Artabanes, the commander in 
Africa, had overthrown the usurper Gontharis and delivered 
from his hands the Emperor’s niece Praejecta, whose husband 
Areobindus had been put to death by the tyrant. From grati- 
tude, not from love, Praejecta consented to become the wife 
of Artabanes, who aspired to an alliance with the imperial 
house; and the count of Africa hastened to surrender the 
newly conferred dignity and obtain his recall from Justinian, 
that he might return to Constantinople, whither Praejecta had 
preceded him, and celebrate the marriage. He was received 
with open arms in the capital; he became magister militum in 
pracsentt and captain of the foederati; his tall and dignified 
stature, his concise speech, and his generosity won the admira- 
tion of all’ But an unexpected obstacle to the proposed 
marriage occurred in the person of a previous wife, whom 
he had put away many: years before. As long as Artabanes 
was an obscure individual, the lady was contented to leave 
him in peace and give no sign of her existence; but when 
he suddenly rose to fame, she determined to assert her con- 
jugal rights, and, as a wronged woman, she implored the aid 
of Theodora. The Empress, “ whose nature it was to undertake 
the cause of injured women,” compelled the unwilling master 
of soldiers to take his wife once more to his bosom, and Prae- 
jecta became the bride of John, the son of Pompeius and grand- 
son of the Emperor Anastasius. Shortly after this the 
Empress died, and Artabanes immediately put away for the 
second time his unwelcome wife, but Praejecta was lost to 
him, and he nourished a grudge against the Emperor. 

Had it depended only on himself, Artabanes would never have 
undertaken any sinister design, but a countryman of his, named 
Arsaces, a descendant of the Parthian Arsacidae, was animated 
with a bitter desire of revenge upon Justinian, who had 
inflicted a comparatively light punishment on him for 
treacherous correspondence with Chosroes; and he diligently 
fanned into flame the less eager feelings of Artabanes. He 
reminded him that he had lost the bride he desired and been 
obliged to submit to the presence of the wife he hated; he 
urged the facility of despatching Justinian, “who is accus- 
tomed to sit without guards in the Museum, in the company 


1 Our source for this conspiracy is Procopius, B. G. iii. 31, 32. 
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of old priests, till late hours of the night, deep in the study of 
the holy books of the Christians.” Above all, he expressed his 
conviction that Germanus would readily take part in such a 
conspiracy. For Boraides, the brother of Germanus, had on 
his death left almost all his property to his brother, allowing 
his wife and daughter to receive only as much as was legally 
necessary. But Justinian had altered the will so as to favour 
the daughter, and this was felt by Germanus, her uncle, as a 
grievance. 

When he had won Artabanes to his plan, Arsaces opened 
communications with Justin, the eldest son of Germanus. 
Having bound him by oath not. to reveal the conversation to 
any person except his father, he enlarged on the manner in 
which the Emperor ill treated and passed over his relations, and 
expressed his conviction that it would go still harder with 
them when Belisarius arrived. He did not hesitate to reveal 
the plan of assassination which he had formed in conjunction 
with Artabanes and Chanaranges, a young and frivolous Armenian 
who had been admitted to their counsels. 

Justin, terrified at this revelation, laid it before his father, 
who immediately consulted with Marcellus, the prefect of the 
palatine guards, as to whether it would be wise to inform the 
Emperor immediately. Marcellus, an honourable, austere, and 
wary man, dissuaded Germanus from taking that course, on the 
ground that such a communication, necessitating a private 
interview with the Emperor, would inevitably become known 
to the conspirators and lead to Arsaces’ escape. He proposed 
to investigate the matter himself beforehand, and it was 
arranged that Arsaces should be lured to speak in the presence 
of a concealed witness. Justin appointed a day and hour for 
an interview between Germanus and Arsaces, and the com- 
promising revelations were overheard by Leontius, a friend of 
Marcellus, who was hidden behind a cloth screen. The pro- 
gramme of the matured plot was to wait for the arrival of 
Belisarius and slay the Emperor and his general at the same 
time; for if Justinian were slain beforehand, the revolutionists 
might not be able to contend against the military forces of 
Belisarius. When the deed was done, Germanus was to be 
proclaimed Emperor. 

Marcellus still hesitated to reveal the plot to the Emperor, 
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out of friendship or pity for Artabanes. But when Belisarius 
was drawing nigh to the capital, he could: hesitate no longer, 
and Justinian ordered the conspirators to be arrested. Ger- 
manus and Justin were at first not exempted from suspicion, 
but when the senate inquired into the case, the testimony of 
Marcellus and Leontius, and two other officers to whom Ger- 
manus had prudently disclosed the affair, completely cleared 
them. Even then Justinian was still indignant that they had 
concealed the treason so long, and was not mollified until the 
eandid Marcellus took all the blame of the delay upon himself. 
The conspirators were treated with clemency, being confined in 
the palace and not in the public prison. It is to be concluded 
from the words of Procopius, which are not express, that they 
were ultimately pardoned. 


The policy of Justinian in playing off one barbarian people 
against another is well exemplified in his dealings with the 
Cotrigur and Utrigur Huns,! who dwelt on the northern shores 
of the Euxine. It appears that the Gepids called in the help 
of the former against their neighbours and rivals the Lombards. 
Twelve thousand Cotrigurs, under the warrior Chinialus, answered 
the call, and arrived a year before the truce which existed 
between the Gepids and their foes had expired. The Gepids 
persuaded their guests to occupy the interval by invading the 
provinces of the Empire. Justinian, who was in the habit of 
allowing large donations both to the Cotriguri and Utriguri, 
sent a message to Sandichl, the chief of the latter, and chid 
him for his supineness in allowing his neighbours to advance 
against the Empire. New gifts induced the Utriguri to march 
against the land of the invaders, and the Roman allies were 
reinforced by two thousand Tetraxite Goths, The Cotrigur 
Huns were defeated with great slaughter in their own territory; 
their wives and children were led captive beyond the river 
Tanais, which separated the two countries, and many thousand 
prisoners, who languished in slavery, were enabled to escape. 
The invaders then withdrew beyond the Roman borders, having 
received a sum of money from the Roman captain Aratius; 
but two thousand Huns,’ who had fled before the Utrigurs, threw 


1 Also written Coturguri and Utur- 2 One of their leaders was Sinnio, 
guri. See Procopius, B. G. iv. cap. 18, who had served with Belisarius in the 
19. Vandalic war, 
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themselves on the mercy of the Emperor and were graciously 
allowed to settle in a district of Thrace. The news of this 
clemency exasperated the Utrigurs; Sandichl sent envoys 
to remonstrate, but the gifts and soft words of Justinian 
appeased their resentment. 


A great invasion of the Cotrigur Huns, under Zabergan, 
took place in the last months of 558.' The real motive, as 
Agathias remarks, was the greed of an uncivilised barbarian, 
though Zabergan cloaked it with the complaint that the 
Emperor had been friendly with Sandichl, the king of the 
Utrigur Huns. The invader crossed the frozen Danube, and, 
passing unopposed through Scythia and Moesia, entered Thrace, 
where he divided his hordes into three armies. One was sent 
westward to Greece, to ravage the unprotected country, the 
second was sent into the Thracian Chersonese to capture the 
towns of Aphrodisias, Thescus, Ciberis, Sestos, and the ugly 
little Kallipolis, which belied its name, and to seize ships 
and cross to Abydos; the third army, consisting of seven 
thousand cavalry, marched under Zabergan himself to Con- 
stantinople. 

The terrible ravages and cruelties committed by the third 
and main body are thus described by the contemporary writer 
Agathias :— 


“ As no resistance was offered to their course, they overran and plun- 
dered everything mercilessly, obtaining a great booty and large numbers 
of captives. Among the rest, well-born women of chaste life were most 
cruelly carried off to undergo the worst of all misfortunes, and minister 
to the unbridled lust of the barbarians ; some who in early youth had 
renounced marriage and the cares and pleasures of this life, and had 
immured themselves in some religious retreat, deeming it of the highest 
importance to be free from cohabitation with men, were dragged from the 
chambers of their virginity and violated. Many married women who 
happened to be pregnant were dragged away, and when their hour was 
come brought forth children on the march, unable to conceal their throes, 
or to take up and swaddle the new-born babes ; they were hauled along, 
in spite of all, hardly allowed even time to suffer, and the wretched 
infants were left where they fell, a prey for dogs and birds, as though 
this were the purpose of their appearance in the world. 

“To such a pass had the Roman Empire come that, even within the 


1 The Huns were almost a whole year See Clinton, F. R. ad 559 A.D.; but the 
in Roman territory (Agath. v. ii. sgg.) date is doubtful, see above, note, p. 454. 
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precincts of the districts surrounding the imperial city, a very small 
number of barbarians committed such enormities, Their audacity went 
so far as to pass the long walls and approach the inner fortifications. For 
time and neglect had in many places dilapidated the great wall, and other 
parts were easily thrown down by the barbarians, as there was nought to 
repel them—no military garrison, no engines of defence, nor persons to 
employ such. Not even the bark of a dog was to be heard ; the wall was 
less efficiently protected than a pig-sty or sheep-cot. For the Roman 
armies had not continued so numerous as in the days of ancient Emperors, 
but had dwindled to a small number, and no longer were sufficient for the 
size of the State. The whole force should have been six hundred and 
forty-five thousand fighting men, but actually it hardly amounted to one 
hundred and fifty thousand. And of these, some were in Italy, others 
in Africa, others in Spain, others in Colchis, others at Alexandria and in 
the Thebaid, a few on the Persian frontier (where only a few were needed 
on account of the peace).” 


The Huns encamped at Melantias, a village on the small 
river Athyras, which flows into the Propontis. Their proximity 
created a panic in Constantinople, whose inhabitants saw im- 
minent the horrors of sieges, conflagrations, and famine. The 
terror was not confined to the lower classes ; the nobles trembled 
in their palaces, the Emperor was alarmed on his throne. All 
the treasures of the churches, which were scattered in the tract 
of country included between the Euxine and the Golden Horn, 
were either carted into the city or shipped to the Asiatic side 
of the Bosphorus. The undisciplined corps of the Scholarian 
guards, ignorant of real warfare, who were supposed to defend 
the gates, did not inspire the citizens with much confidence. 

On this critical occasion Justinian appealed to his veteran 
general Belisarius to save the seat of empire. In spite of his 
years and feebleness Belisarius put on his helmet and cuirass 
once more, and he won greater glory among the men of his time 
by saving New Rome on the Bosphorus than he had won by 
recovering Old Rome on the Tiber. He relied chiefly on a small 
body of three hundred men who had fought with him in Italy ; 
the other troops that he mustered knew nothing of war, and they 
were more for appearance than for action. The peasants who 
had fled before the barbarians from their ravaged homesteads 
in Thrace accompanied the little army. He encamped at the 
village of Chettus, and employed the peasants in the con- 
genial work of digging a wide trench round the camp. Spies 
were sent out to discover the numbers of the enemy, and at 
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night a large number of beacons were kindled in the plain 
with the purpose of misleading the Huns as to the number of 
the forces sent out against them. For a while they were misled, 
but it was soon known that the Roman army was small, and two 
thousand cavalry selected by Zabergan rode forth to annihi- 
late it. The spies informed Belisarius of the enemy’s approach, 
and he made a skilful disposition of his troops. He concealed 
two hundred peltasts and javelin-men in the woods on either side 
of the plain, close to the place where he expected the attack of 
the barbarians; the ambuscaders, at a given signal, were to 
shower their missiles on the hostile ranks. The object of 
this was to compel the lines of the enemy to close in, in order 
to avoid the javelins on the flank, and thus to render their 
superior numbers useless through inability to deploy. Beli- 
sarius himself headed the rest of the army ; in the rear followed 
the rustics, who were not to engage in the battle, but were to 
accompany it with loud shouts and cause a clatter with wooden 
beams, which they carried for that purpose. 

All fell out as Belisarius had planned. The Huns, pressed 
by the peltasts, thronged together, and were hindered both from 
using their bows and arrows with effect, and from circumvent- 
ing the Roman wings. The noise of the rustics in the rear, com- 
bined with the attack on the flanks, gave the foe the impression 
that the Roman army was immense, and that they were being 
surrounded ; clouds of dust obscured the real situation, and 
the barbarians turned and fled.. Four hundred perished before 
they reached their camp at Melantias, while not a single Roman 
was mortally wounded. The camp was immediately abandoned, 
and all the Huns hurried away, imagining that the victors 
were still on their track. But by the mper orders Beli- 
sarius did not pursue them. 

We must now follow the fortunes of the Hunnic troops 
who were sent against the Chersonese. Germanus, the son 
of Dorotheus, a native of Prima Justiniana, had been appointed 
some time previously commandant in that peninsula, and he 
now proved himself a capable officer. As the Huns could 
make no breach in the great wall, which shut in the penin- 
sula, and was skilfully defended by the dispositions of Ger- 
manus, they resorted to the expedient of manufacturing boats 
of reeds fastened together in sheaves; each boat was large 
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enough to hold four men; one hundred and fifty were con- 
structed, and six hundred fully armed soldiers embarked secretly 
in the bay of Aenus (near the mouth of the Hebrus), in order 
to land on the south-western coast of the Chersonese. Ger- 
manus learned the news of their enterprise with delight, and 
immediately manned twenty galleys with armed men. 

The armament of reed-built boats was easily annihilated, 
not a single barbarian escaping. This success was followed up 
by an excursion of the Romans from the wall against the army 
of the dispirited besiegers ; the latter abandoned their enterprise 
and joined Zabergan, who was also retreating after the defeat 
at Chettus. 

Soon after this the other division of the Huns, which had 
been sent in the direction of Greece, returned without having 
achieved any signal success. They had not penetrated farther 
than Thermopylae, where the garrison of the fort that com- 
manded the pass prevented their advance. 

Thus, although Thrace, and presumably also Macedonia and 
Thessaly, suffered terribly from this invasion, Zabergan was 
unsuccessful in all three points of attack, owing to the ability 
of Belisarius, Germanus, and the garrison of Thermopylae. 
Justinian redeemed the captives for a considerable sum of 
money, and the Cotrigurs retreated beyond the Danube. But 
the wily Emperor laid a trap for their. destruction. He 
despatched a characteristic letter to Sandichl, the friendly 
king of the Utrigurs, whose friendship he had cultivated by 
periodical presents of money. He informed Sandichl that 
the Cotrigurs had invaded Thrace and carried off all the gold 
that was destined to enrich the treasury of the Utriguric mon- 
arch. “It would have been easy for us,” ran the imperial 
letter, “to have destroyed them utterly, or at least to have 
sent them empty away. But we did neither one thing nor the 
other, because we wished to test your sentiments. For if you 
are really valiant and wise, and not disposed to tolerate the. 
appropriation by others of what belongs to you, you are not 
losers; for you have nothing to do but punish the enemy and 
receive from them your money at the sword’s point, as though 
we had sent it to you by their hands.” The Emperor further 
threatened that, if Sandichl proved himself craven enough to 
let the insult pass, he would transfer his amity to the Cotri- 

VOL. I 21 
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gurs. The letter had the desired effect; the seeds of discord 
were sown; the Utrigurs were stirred up against their neigh- 
bours, and a series of ceaseless hostilities wasted the strength 
of the two nations.’ 


After .the repulse of the Huns, Belisarius lived in high 
honour at Constantinople, but was perhaps an object of suspicion 
to Justinian. A conspiracy to murder the Emperor was dis- 
covered in November 562, and one of the names mentioned by 
a culprit who confessed was that of the general, now nearly 
seventy years old. His age did not serve to acquit him of 
treasonable designs, and he remained in disgrace for eight 
months, until July 563, when he was restored to favour. ‘The 
great Patrician died in March 565, his wife, Antonina, who 
had already passed the age of eighty, surviving him; but his 
riches passed to Justinian, who died in the following November.’ 


1 A short account of this transaction 
will be found in a fragment, probably 
of the Chronicle of Malalas, but in- 
cluded by Müller (F. H. G. iv.) in 
the haat of John of Antioch,— 
evidently taken from Agathias. Me- 
nander (fr. 3) states that Sandichl 
promised to deprive the Cotrigurs of 
their horses, and thereby disable them 
for the invasion of Roman territory. 
In 662 there was another invasion of 
Huns(Theoph. 6054 a.m.) Anastasiopolis 
was taken by them (April). 

3 For the conspiracy in which Boli- 
sarius was said to be implicated, sce 
Malalas and Theophanes. ‘The legend 
that Belisarius ended his days as a 
blind beggar in the streets of Byzantium 
is, as has been suggested, possibly due 
to a confusion with John of Cappadocia, 
of whom it is related that he begged for 
pence (Proc. B. 2. i., prov  dBordy 
éx rév mpoommréivrwy), The authori- 


ties for the story are lines of Joannes 
Tzetzes and a passage in the Antiquilates 
Constantinopolitanae, whose author is 
not known, but perhaps flourished at 
the beginning of the twelfth century. 
See the second Appendix in Finlay's 
History of Greece, vol. i., where the evi- 
dence for, and origin of, the story are 
discussed. A similar story is told of 
Symbatius the Armenian, son-in-law of 
Michael ITI, in the ninth century ; one 
of his eyes was put out, his right hand 
cut off, and he was set in a public place 
with a vessel in his lap to receive the 
pence of the charitable. 

Another legend prevailed in the 
West as to the end of Belisarius. Ac- 
cording to Fredegarius (Hist. Frane. 
Epit. cap.50), he was slain by the Franks 
in Italy, and this tale was adopted by 
Aimoin. 

3 14th November, Chron. Pasch. (and 
Clinton); 11th November, Theophanes. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE FROM THE ACCESSION 
OF JUSTIN II, 565, TO THE DEATH OF 


IRENE, 802 

A-D. | INDICTION A.M. Perit EVENTS. 

565 13-14 | 6057-8 Justin II. Embassy of Avars arrives at 
Constantinople. 

567 15-1 6059-60 Lombards and Avars overthrow 
Gepid kingdom. 

568 1-2 6060-1 Lombards enter Italy. 

569 2-3 6061-2 Embassy of Turks to Constan- 
ol, 

571 4-5 6063-4 Duchy of Beneventum founded. 

572 5-6 6064-5 War with Persia begins, Cam- 
paign of Marcian. 

573 6-7 6065-6 Roman victory at Sargathon. 


Persians invade Syria. 
Death of Alboin. 

574 7-8 6066-7 Daras taken by Persians. 
Tiberius defeated by Avars. 
Tiberius made Caesar and 


regent. 

575 8-9 6067-8 Peace for three years with 
Persia (except in Persar- 

, menia). 

576 9-10 | 6068-9 Chosroes defeated near Meli- 
tene. 

577 10-11 6069-70 Slaves invade Illyricum and 


Thrace, and settle in Roman 
territory. Maurice invades 
Arzanene and Cordyene (date 


uncertain). 
578 11-12 | 6070-1 Tiberius II. 
579 12-13 | 6071-2 Death of Chosroes Nushirvan. 
581 14-15 6073-4 Sirmium lost to the Avars. 


Treaty with Avars. Roman 
victory at Constantina. 
5682| 15-1 6074-5 Maurice. 
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A.D. | INDICTION. A.M. aT EVENTS. 

583 1-2 6075-6 Avars scize Singidunum, ete. 
Battle of the Nymphius. 

584 2-3 6076-7 Treaty with Avars. Autharis, 
king of Lombards. Death 
of Chilperic. Revolt of 
Hermenigild against Leovi- 
gild. 

585 3-4 6077-8 Birth of the prince Theo- 
dosius. 

586 4-5 6078-9 Victory of Romans (under 
Philippicus) at Solachon. 
Avars vary Moesia. 

587 5-6 6079-80 Campaign of Comentiolus 
against Avars. 

588 6-7 6080-1 Disaffection in eastern army. 

589 7-8 6081-2 Martyropolistaken by Persians. 


Comentiolus wins a battle 
near Nisibis. 

590 8-9 6082-3 Varahran rebels and becomes 
king of Persia. Monte 
Cassino rendered desolate. 
Agilulf king of Lombards. 
Gregory (the Great) becomes 
Pope. 

591 9-10 | 6083-4 Maurice restores Chosroes II to 
the Persian throne. Peace 
with Persia. Avars invade 


Thrace. 

592! 10-11 | 6084-5 si agen of Priscus against 
the Slaves. 

593 11-12 | 6085-6 Campaign of Peter. 

596 14-15 | 6088-9 Mission of St. Augustine to 
Britain. 

597 15-1 6089-90 Peter's expedition against 
Slaves. Avars besiege Thes- 

`| salonica. 

598 1-2 6090-1 Avars besiege Singidunum and 
invade Dalmatia. 

599 2-3 6091-2 Avars invade Moesia. Peace 
between Lombards and ex- 
archate. 

600 3-4 6092-3 Great victories of Priscus over 
the Avars. 

602 5-6 6094-5 Phocas. Gudwin’s campaign against 


Slaves. Revolution, and 
overthrow of Maurice. 


603 6-7 6095-6 Revolt of Narses. 

604 7-8 6096-7 Death of Pope Gregory. 
Treaty with Avars. | 

605 8-9 6097-8 Conspiracy against Phocas. 

606 9-10 | 6098-9 Daras taken by Persians. In- 
vasion of Syria. 

607 10-11 | 6099-100 Persians invade the Empire. 

608 11-12 | 6100-1 Persians advance to Chalcedon. 

609 12-13 | 6101-2 Revolt of Africa and of Alex- 


andria. 
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A.D. | INDICTION. A.M. ree EVENTS. 

13-14 | 6102-3 Heraclius. Revolt of Jews in Antioch. 
Phocas overthrown by Hera- 
clius. 

14-15 | 6103-4 Birth of Epiphania. 

15-1 6104-5 Birth of Constantine. 

2-3 6106-7 Persians invade Syria and take 
Damascus. Treaty of Hera- 
clius with Sisibut of Spain. 

3-4 6107-8 Palestine invaded ; Jerusalem 
taken. 

4-5 6108-9 Egypt lost to the Persians (date 
uncertain). 

617 5-6 6109-10 Persians take Chalcedon. 

618 6-7 6110-11 Heraclius thinks of migrating | 
to Carthage. 

619 7-8 6111-12 Heraclius flees from Avars. 

620 8-9 6112-13 Peace with Avars. 

622; 10-11 | 6114-15 Heraclius sets out for the 
Persian war. (1) Campaign 
of Cappadocia and Pontus. 
(16th July, era of the 
Hegira.) 

623| 11-12 | 6115-16 End of first campaign. 

624; 12-13 | 6116-17 (2) First campaign of Azerbiyan. 
Last im F towns in Spain 
taken by Svinthila. (3) 
Campaign of Albania and 
Armenia. 

625| 13-14 | 6117-18 (4) Campaign of Cilicia. 

626; 14-15 | 6118-19 (5) Second campaign of Azer- 

| biyan. Great siege of Con- 
stantinople by Avars and 

| Persians. | 

| (6) Campaign of Assyria. 

jes vas ene Mohammed writes to 

. Heraclius. 

| 829 2-3 6121-2 Battle of Muta. Heraclius re- 
stores cross to Jerusalem. 

S 5-6 | 6124-5 Death of Mohammed. Abu 
Bekr first caliph. 

634 7-8 6126-7 Battle of Adjnadein (July). 

Omar becomes caliph. 
Battle of Yermuk (August). 

635 8-9 6127-8 Saracens take Dainascus. 

636 9-10 | 6128-9 Capture of Emesa and Heli- 
opolis. ‘‘Farewell” of Hera- 
clius. Conquest of Antioch, 
Chalcis, Beroea, Edessa, ete. 
Battle of Cadesia. 

637| 10-11 | 6129-30 Jerusalem taken. Battle of 
Yalulah. 

638) 11-12 | 6130-1 Ecthesis published. Constan- 


tine attempts to recover 


Syria. Muaviah becomes 
emir of Syria. Conquest of 
Mesopotamia. 
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INDICTION. 


15-1 


7-8 


6131-2 
6133-4 


6134-5 


6136-7 
6138-9 


6139-40 
6140-1 
6141-2 


6142-3 
6143-4 
6144-5 
6146-7 
6147-8 
6148-9 
6150-1 


6151-2 
6152-3 


6153-4 
6154-5 
6155-6 
6160-1 
6161-2 
6162-3 
6165-6 
6166-7 


6167-8 
6168-9 


6169-70 
6170-1 


6171-2 


IMPERIAL 
ACCESSIONS, 


Constantine III. 
Heraclonas. 


Constans II. 


Constantine IV. 


EVENTS. 


Amru invades Egypt. 

Death of Heraclius. Death of 
Constantine III. Fall of 
Alexandria. Battle of Ne- 
havend. 

Fall of Heraclonas and Mar- 
tina. Battle of Scultenna, 
and conquest of Liguria by 
Lombards. 

Othman becomes caliph. 

Foundation of Cairo (Fostat). 
Manifesto of Africa against 
monotheletism. 

Revolt in Africa. 

Type of Constans issued. 

Saracen expedition against 
Cyprus. Lateran Council 
condemns the Type. 

Aradus conquered. 

Saracens invade Asia Minor. 

Armenia lost. 

Saracens take Rhodes. Pope 
Martin at New Rome. 

Naval battle of Phoenix. Pope 
Martin banished to Cherson. 

Murder of Caliph Othman. 
Double caliphate. 

Expedition of Constans against 
Slaves. 

Treaty with Saracens. 

Sylvanus founds a Paulician 
community. 

Death of Ali. 

Constans sets out for Italy. 

Saracens invade Romania in 
this and following years. 

Constans assassinated. Re- 
volt of Saborios on Armenian 
frontier. 

Saracens attack Sicily. 

Foundation of Kairowan. 

Expedition of Muaviah against 
Coustantinople. 

Siege of Constantinople con- 
tinued until 677. 

Slaves besiege Salonica. 
Capture of Kairowan by Chris- 
tians, but soon recovered. 
Siege of Constantinople raised. 

Slaves again besiege Salonica. 

Peace with the caliphate. Em- 
bassies of western nations 
to Constantinople. Slaves 
besiege Salonica. 

Foundation of Bulgarian king- 
dom. 


A.D. 
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INDICTION. 


10-11 


15-1 


6175-6 
6177-8 


6179-80 


6180-1 
6182-3 


6184-5 
6185-6 


6187-8 


6189-90 


6190-1 
6192-3 
6193-4 
6194-5 
6195-6 


6196-7 
6197-8 


6201-2 
6202-3 


6203-4 
6204-5 
6205-6 
6206-7 
6207-8 


6208-9 


6209-10 
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IMPERIAL 
ACCESSIONS. 


Justinian IT. 


Leontius. 


Tiberius IIT. 


Justinian (IT) 
Rhinotmetos. 


Philippicus, 


Anastasius IT. 


Theodosius ITI. 


Leo III. 


xi 


EVENTS. 


Death of Muaviah. Sixth 
Ecumenical Council begins. 

Kairowan taken by Christians. 

Treaty with Abd Almalik. 
Death of Constantine. 

Transmigration of Mardaites. 

Slaves settled in Opsikiun. 

Expedition of Justinian against 
Bulgarians and Slaves. 

Quinisext Council. 

jattle of Sebastopolis, Revolt 
of Symbatius. Armenia 
finally subjected to the 
Arabs. 

Fall and banishment of Jus- 
tinian. 

Lazica revolts. Asia Minor 
invaded by Saracens. Has- 


san’s expedition against 
Africa. Takes Carthage 
and recovers Kairowan. 
John retakes Carthage. 


Election of first doge of 
Venice. 
John driven from Carthage. 
Leontius overthrown. 
Romans invade Syria. 
Mopsuestia taken by Saracens. 
Loss of Fourth Armenia. 
Victory of Heraclius over Sara- 
cens in Cilicia. 
Another victory of Heraclius. 
Fall of Tiberius. 


Tyana destroyed by Saracens. 
Expeditions against Cherson 
and Ravenna. 


Fall of Justinian. Saracens 
cross to Spain. 
Bulgarians invade Thrace. 


Amasea taken by Saracens. 

Saracens take Pisidian An- 
tioch. Fall of Philippicus. 

Roman embassy sent to 
Damascus. 

Fall of Anastasius (near the 
end of 715). Gregory II 
becomes Pope. 

Saracens invade Asia Minor ; 
besiege Amorium. Leo the 
Isaurian defeats the son of 
Theodosius, 

Fall of Theodosius. Saracens 
besiege Pergamus. Siege of 
Constantinople begins (Au- 
gust). 


3-4 


7-8 
9-10 


12-13 
13-14 


14-15 


6210-11 


6212-13 


10-11-12" 


6216-17 
6218-19 


6219-20 


6220-1 
6221-2 


6222-3 


6223-4 


6224-5 


6226-7 
6231-2 


6232-3 
6233-4 
6234-5 
6235-6 
6236-7 
6238-9 
6240-1 
6242-3 


6243-4 


6245-6 


6247-8 


6248-9 
6250-1 


6251-2 
6252-3 
6253-4 


cap. ii. (vol. ii. p. 425). . 
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IMPERIAL 
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Constantine V. 
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EVENTS. 


Oo O usss 


Siege of Constantinople raised 
(August). Birth of Con- 
stantine V. 

Constantine crowned. Death 
of King Terbel. 

Hischam becomes caliph. 

First decree against image- 
worship. Cappadocia in- 
vaded by Saracens. 

Revolt in Oee John of Da- 
mascus writes first oration 
against iconoclasm. Council 
at Rome against iconoclasm. 

Revolt in Italy. 


Silentium against image- 


worship. eposition 0 
Germanus. 
Gregory III becomes Pope. 


Council at Rome against 
iconoclasm. 

Leo separates Churches of 
Sicily, Calabria, and Illyri- 
cum from Rome. 

Census of births proclaimed. 
Heavy taxation in Sicily. 

Saracens invade Asia Minor. 

Saracen invasion. Battle of 
Acroinon. 

Ecloga published. Death of Leo. 
Zacharias becomes Pope. 

Revolt of Artavasdos. 

Artavasios suppressed. 

Death of Liutprand. 

Great Plague begins, and lasts 
till 747. 

Saracens attack Cyprus. 

Aistulf king of Lombards. 

Fall of Omeyyad dynasty. 
Lombards take Ravenna. 

Constantine takes Melitene and 
Theodosiopolis. Stephen II 
Pope. 

Council at Constantinople in 
favour of iconoclasm. Pipin 
invades Italy. 

Bulgarians invade Thrace. 

Pipin again in Italy. 

Paul I. Pope. 

Constantine’ expedition 
against the Sclavinias. 

Bulgarian victory at Berégaba. 

Eclipse of sun (15th August). 

Execution of Peter Kalybites 
and John of Monagria. 


1 For the suppression of an indiction and my revision of the chronology, see Note on Bk. vi 
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A.D. | INDICTION A.M oe EVENTS. 
—— (——— SS EE ee ee 

762 1-2 6254-5 Roman victory over Bulgarians 
at Anchialus, 

764 3-4 6256-7 “ Martyrdom” of Stephanus 
(date uncertain). 

765 4-5 6257-8 Unsuccessful campaign in Bul- 
garia. Conspiracy against 
Emperor. 

766 5-6 6258-9 Ac setae of Valens restored. 
Eacan of Paul and 
Andreas of Crete. Execution 
of Patriarch Constantinos. 
Constantine Anti-pope. 

767 6-7 6259-60 Stephen III Pope. 

771 10-11 | 6263-4 Hadrian I. becomes Pope. 

773 12-12! | 6265-6 Victory over Bulgarians at 
Lithosoria. 

774 12-13 | 6266-7 

175 13-14 | 6267-8 Leo IV. Expedition against Bulgaria. 

eath of Constantine. 

778 1-2 6270-1 Successes against Saracens. 

780 3-4 6272-3 Constantine VI | Harun takes Sémalůos. Death 

and Irene. of Leo IV. 

781 4-5 6273-4 Revolt of Elpidius in Sicily. 

782 5-6 6274-5 Harun invades Asia Minor. 

783 6-7 6275-6 Reduction of Slaves of Mace- 
donia and Greece. 

784 7-8 6276-7 Tarasius becomes Patriarch. 

786 9-10 | 6278-9 Harun becomes caliph. 

787 10-11 | 6279-80 Seventh Ecumenical Council 
(at Nicaea). 

788 11-12 | 6280-1 Bulyarian victory on the Stry- 
mon. 

789 12-13 6281-2 Romania invaded by Arabs. 

790 13-14 | 6282-3 Struggle of Irene and Constan- 
tine begins. 

791 14-15 | 6283-4 Expedition against Bulgarians. 

792 15-1 6284-5 Conspiracy in favour of the 
Caesars. Irene restored to 
dignity. Second Bulgarian 
campaign of Constantine VI. 

793 1-2 6285-6 Revolt of Armeniac theme. 

794 2-3 6286-7 Council of Frankfurt. 

795 3-4 6287-8 Constantine divorces Maria, 
and leads a campaign in 
Asia. Leo IIT Pope. 

796 4-5 6288-9 Third Bulgarian campaign of 
Constantine. . 

197 5-6 6289-90 Constantine blinded and de- 
posed. Conspiracy in favour 
of the Caesars. 

798 6-7 6290-1 Peace with Saracens. 

799 7-8 6291-2 Revolt in Hellas. 

800 8-9 6292-3 Coronation of Charles the 
Great. 

802 10-11 | 6294-5 Fall of Irene. 


1 Here one indiction has been extended over two years in order to rectify the chronology. 
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CHAPTER XI 
JUSTINIAN’S CAESAROPAPISM 


THE absolutism of Justinian extended to the ecclesiastical 
world, and in church as well as in state history he occupies a 
position of ecumenical importance. He was a sort of imperial 
pontiff, and this Caesaropapism, as it has been called, represents 
the fulfilment of the policy which Constantius tried and failed 
to realise. | 

Justinian’s ecclesiastical policy rested on his support of the 
council of Chalcedon, and thus accorded in principle with the 
policy by which his uncle Justin had restored unity to Christen- 
dom. But this unity was only a unity of the western Church 
with the chief Church in the East; whereas the East itself 
was divided. The monophysites were a large and important 
body, and the Emperor was not content not to make an effort 
to reconcile this difference, especially as the Empress Theodora 
was an adherent of the heretical creed. His object was to 
secure a unity in the Church, which should exclude all sectari- 
anism, and embrace both East and West. Consequently he 
did not rest in the policy of his uncle Justin; he tried to 
accomplish what Zeno and Anastasius had failed to accomplish, 
a conciliation of the Chalcedonians and monophysites, 

One of his first acts was to deal a final blow to paganism. 
He shut up the philosophical schools at Athens, with which 
Theodosius II had not ‘interfered when he founded the uni- 
versity of Constantinople. The abolition of the Athenian 
university has two aspects. In the first place, it was the last 
blow dealt by Christianity to the ancient philosophers and 
their doctrines, and was one of the acts which mark the reign 
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of Justinian as the terminus of the ancient world. In the 
second place, it was a measure in which Justinian’s design of 
establishing a unity of belief and thought in the Empire was 
manifested ; and it is to be taken closely with the law that 
pagans and heretical Christians were not to hold office in either 
the civil service or the army. His general principle is laid 
down clearly in a constitution (published shortly before his 
uncle’s death)’: “ All will be able to perceive that from those 
who do not worship God rightly, human goods also are with- 
held,’—a most concise expression of religious intolerance. It 
may be observed that in this constitution the Manichaeans are 
mentioned with special acrimony, and rendered liable to the 
extreme penalties of the law. It was the instinct of Chris- 
tianity, which was essentially monistic, though not with Semitic 
monism, to fight against all forms of dualism as the most odious 
kind of heresy. 

The monophysites held a peculiar position. They were 
very numerous, and they were supported by the sympathy of 
the Empress Theodora, who shared their creed. Justinian 
considered it an important political object to unite them with 
the orthodox Church, and it was a theological problem to 
accomplish this—to make concessions to the heretics without 
abandoning the basis of Chalcedon. 

Justinian might have carried this out in the East without 
much difficulty, if he had been content to sacrifice union with 
the western Church. But that would have been to undo what 
Justin had done and he himself had confirmed ; and the union of 
the eastern and western Churches was of primary importance for 
the restorer of Roman rule in Italy and Africa. His political 
designs exercised a perceptible control on his ecclesiastical 
measures, 

This was the dilemma that beset every Roman Emperor— 
quite apart from his personal opinions—ever since the council 
of Chalcedon. If he chose to attempt to establish unity in the 
East, he must sacrifice unity with the West, as Zeno and Ana- 
stasius had done. If he chose to seek unity with the West, 
like Justin, he must be satisfied to see his dominions distracted 
by the bitter opposition of synodites and monophysites. The 
imperial throne shared by the orthodox Justinian and the 


1 Cod. Just. i. 5, 12. Compare the other laws under the saine title. 
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Eutychian Theodora was symbolic of the division of the 
Empire in the matter of theological beliefs. 

Justinian’s achievement was to overcome this dilemma.’ 
He was powerful enough to carry a measure which tended to 
unity by modifying the synod of Chalcedon without breaking 
with the Church of Rome. 

Apart from their personal opinions—which, while we 
admit that they co-operated, we must set aside in order to 
observe the influence of circumstances—the policies of Zeno, 
Anastasius, and Justin in regard to this problem were natural. 
To Zeno and Anastasius, who had no thought of recovering 
power in Italy, the opposition of the bishop of Rome was 
a matter of smaller importance than division in the Empire. 
Justin’s policy was naturally anti-monophysitic, because it was 
a reaction against Anastasius; and such a policy implied a 
renewal of relations with Rome. Justinian’s intervention in 
the political world of western Europe altered the position 
of the bishop of Rome, and in the fifth Council of Con- 
stantinople the Emperor exercised an unprecedented authority, 
which would have pleased Constantius II. 

In 536 A.D., by the influence of Theodora, Anthimus, a man 
of monophysitic opinions, was appointed Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. In the following year Pope Agapetus visited that 
city on political business, to treat for peace on behalf of 
Theodahad ; it was the second time that an Ostrogothic king 
had despatched a Pope ona message to an Emperor. Agapetus 
succeeded in obtaining the deposition of Anthimus, and the 
election of an orthodox successor, Mennas. That Justinian 
was not aware of the real opinions of Anthimus, before Agapetus 
unveiled his heterodoxy, is unlikely, but the supporter of 
orthodoxy could not refuse to oppose him, once it was made 
public, and that by the bishop of Rome. Dante represents 
Justinian as originally holding monophysitic opinions, and 
owing his conversion to Agapetus.” 


E prima ch’ io all’ opra fossi attento, 
Una natura in Cristo esser, non piue 
Credeva, e di tal fede era contento. 


1 Procopius (de Aed. i. 1) says of the óðoùs duerpataro év rp BeBaly rhs rlarews 
Emperor's ecclesiastical policy,cuyrpiyas él yids éoravat xpnmrisos. 
awasas ras émi ras mavas epovcas * Paradiso, cant. vi. 13 sgg. 
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Ma il benedetto Agapito, che fue 
Sommo pastore, alla fede sincera 
Mi dirizzd con le parole sue. 


The controversy of the “three articles,” a long chapter in 
the ecclesiastical history of the sixth century, began in 544, 
and lasted for eight years. We need not follow its details, but 
the elements that were involved in it as well as its conse- 
quences must be briefly explained. Three points to be noticed 
are—(1) that it was externally connected with an Origenistic 
controversy which had disturbed Palestine for some years past ; 
(2) that the difficulty of concluding the question depended on 
the wavering position of Pope Vigilius; (3) that Justinian’s 
desire to carry his point was at first quickened by the mono- 
physitic leanings of his consort, who died before the dispute 
was decided. 

At Justinian’s desire the Patriarch Mennas held a local | 
synod, at which the writings of Origen were condemned. 
Theodore Ascidas, bishop of Caesarea, a monophysite who 
believed in the Origenistic theology, did not oppose this 
_ sentence, but made a fruitful suggestion to Justinian, of 
_which the apparently exclusive aim was to reunite the mono- 
physites, but which really contained a blow at a prominent 
opponent of Origen’s methods, Theodore of Mopsuestia. The 
import of this suggestion was that what really repelled 
the monophysites was not any point of doctrine, but the 
countenance given by the council of Chalcedon to certain 
Nestorians. 

Accordingly in 544 Justinian promulgated an edict,’ where- 
in the Three Articles (ce@addAara), which gave the name to 
the controversy, were enunciated—(1) Theodore of Mopsuestia 
and his works were condemned ; (2) certain writings of Theo- 
doret against Cyril were condemned; and (3) a letter of Ibas, 
addressed to a Persian and censuring Cyril, was condemned. 
The council of Chalcedon had expressly acknowledged the 
 sorthodoxy of these writings and their authors, and thus the 
authority of that council seemed called in question, though the 
edict expressly professed to respect it. 

- The bishops of the East, including Mennas, signed the 


1 This determination of ecclesiastical note of Caesaropapism. Basiliscus had 
matters by imperial edicts is the key- attempted this policy in his brief reign. 
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edict; but Mennas made his adhesion conditional on the 
approval of the bishop of Rome, and it is just the attitude of 
the bishop of Rome that lends an interest to the controversy. 

Vigilius had been elevated to the papal see of Rome under 
circumstances which appear at least unusual. He was at 
Constantinople when Agapetus died in 537, and his election 
rested on the support of Theodora, with whom he is said to 
have made a sort of bargain not to act against, the monophysite 
Anthimus, the deposed Patriarch. Before he arrived at Rome, 
Silverius had been elected Pope in Italy, and the deposition and 
banishment of the latter, on the charge of treason, by Belisarius,' 
give room for suspicion that corrupt dealings were practised for 
the benefit of Vigilius. 

When Vigilius was called upon to sign the edict of the 
“three articles” he felt himself in a dilemma. The western 
Church, especially the Church of Africa, cried out loudly against 
the document, while Vigilius felt himself under obligations to 
Theodora and the Emperor. A synod at Carthage went so far 
as to excommunicate the Pope (549). 
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At first he refused to sign. When he was at Rome, at 


a safe distance from the Ceesar-Pope, resistance did not seem 
hard. But Justinian summoned him to Constantinople, where 
he remained until 554. During this time he wavered between 
the two forces in whose conflict he was involved—the ecclesi- 
astical opinion of the West and the imperial authority. The 
latter finally conquered, but not until the Pope had been con- 
demned in the fifth general Council, held at Constantinople in 
553, after which he retracted his condemnation of the articles,? 
attributing it to the arts of the devil. 

The fifth general Council, it should be observed, has an im 
portance beyond the rather trivial subjects discussed. Its 
basis—its agenda—was an edict drawn up by the Emperor ; 
it adopted theological tenets formulated by the Emperor. This 
is the most characteristic manifestation of Justinianean Caesaro-. 
papism. | 

1 See Liberatus, Brev. 22; Ana- piraan in its proper sense, as the con- 


stasius, Vita Silverii. Liberatus wrote demnation of the three proposals of 
his Breviarium causae Nestorianorum Justinian’s edict. But in popular usage 


ad Eutychianorum, about 560, against 
Justinian’s Articles. 

? The ‘‘Condemnation of the Three 
Articles” is ambiguous. I use the ex- 


the Three Articles meant the opinions 
which the edict condemned, and thus 
one who opposed the edict was said to 
defend the Articles. 
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The election of Pelagius as the successor of Vigilius? to the 
see of Rome is noteworthy, because the Roman Emperor exer- 
cised the right of confirming the election, which had belonged 
to the Ostrogothic monarch. This right gave Justinian an 
ecclesiastical power of European extent, and introduced an 
important theory into Christendom. “ According to the Liber 
Diurnus (a collection of forms which represents the state of 
things in those days or shortly after), the death of a Roman 
bishop was to be notified to the exarch of Ravenna; the suc- 
cessor was to be chosen by the clergy, the nobles of Rome, the 
soldiery, and the citizens; and the ratification of the election 
was to be requested in very submissive terms both of the 
Emperor and of his deputy the exarch.” ? 

Pelagius upheld the three articles of the council, but the 
unity of the East and the consent of the Pope were purchased at 
the expense of the unity of the West. Milan and Aquileia 
would know nothing of the fifth Council, and although the 
invasion of the Lombards soon drove Milan into the arms of 
Rome, the see of Aquileia and the bishop of Istria seceded 
from the Roman Church for more than a hundred and forty 
years. 

In Egypt monophysitism was ineradicable. Alexandria 
“the Great” was a scene of continual religious quarrels be- 
tween the Eutychians and the Melchites, as they called the 
orthodox Catholics. In Syria monophysitism continued under 
the name of Jacobitism—a name derived from its propagator 
in the sixth century, Jacob al Baradai, a travelling monk. 

The Armenian Church also adopted the Eutychian heresy, 
and in the ultra-Eutychian form of aphthartodocetism, the 
doctrine that Christ’s body was incorruptible. It is curious 
that the same cause favoured the survival of the two opposite 
doctrines, Eutychianism and Nestorianism, in Armenia and 
Persia respectively. The Persian government tolerated 
Nestorian Christianity in its dominions, and looked with 
favour on a monophysitic Armenian Church, because both 
creeds were opposed to the State religion of Byzantium. 


1 Vigilius died at Syracuse on his Jnvaders, vol. iv., entitled “The Sorrows 
way back to Rome in June 555. Those of Vigilius,” as well as to ecclesiastical 
who are curious about the details of histories. 
these transactions may be referred to a 2 Robertson, History of the Christian 
chapter in Mr. Hodgkin’s Italy and her Church, vol. ii. p. 334. 
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I have mentioned aphthartodocetism. It obtained a certain 
notoriety in the last years of Justinian’s reign, for the old 
Emperor adopted the doctrine himself, and enforced it on his 
subjects by an edict. His death cut short the full execution 
of his last and least Caesaropapistic undertaking. 

Among his acts of ecclesiastical autocracy we must mention 
the edict which raised the see of Prima Justiniana, in his own 
native province of Dacia Mediterranea, to the rank of an arch- 
bishopric (535 a.D.) “ Desiring,” this document begins, “ to 
increase in many and divers ways our native land, in which 
God first granted us to come into this world, which He him- 
self founded, we wish to augment it and make it very great 
in ecclesiastical rank.”? This decree was confirmed in 
another decree ten years later (545 A.D.) I do not consider 
it justifiable to say, as ecclesiastical historians sometimes 
do,” that Justinian desired to found a sixth patriarchate ; 
on the contrary, the new archbishop, as I understand the 
second edict, was to depend on the Pope of Rome, and to 


hold the same position, for- example, as the archbishop of 


Ravenna. 


In regard to the missionary activity which Justinian 
encouraged for the conversion of heathen nations, I cannot do 


1 Novel xix. (ed. Zachariä von 
Lingenthal, 1881). Below, the im- 
perial style speaks of Dacia Mediter- 
ranea as nostra felicissima patria. For 
the confirmation of the privilege, sec 
Nov. cli. The old idea that Tauresium, 
which Justinian restored because it was 
his birthplace, and called by the name 
of Justiniana Prima, was identical with 
Achrida, arose from: the circumstance 
that the title of the archbishop was 
“ Archbishop of Justiniana and Ach- 
rida.” See Appendix E in vol. ii. of 
Mr. Tozer's ddightful book on the 
highlands of Turkey. ‘‘The explana- 
tion of the double title is, that while 
Justinian had established the metro- 
gaat see at the place on which he 

stowed his name, it was transferred 
to Ochrida when that place was made 
the capital of the Bulgarian kingdom.” 
Mr. Tozer agrees with Mannert in iden- 
tifying Uskiub with Justiniana. ‘‘ It 
fell within the district of Dardania, and 
was situated at a moderate distance 
from Ochrida; it was also the most 
important position in that neighbour- 


hood, and from having been: the lead- 
ing city, would be most naturally 
pointed out for restoration and decora- 
tion.” ‘* Von Hahn [the Austrian 
traveller], who passed by here in 1858, 
has shown that the names Tauresium 
and Bederiana may be traced in those 
of Taor and Bader,” two villages hard 
by. 

Y Robertson, ii. 333, ‘‘to erect 
a sixth patriarchate.” The express 
words of Justinian are (Nov. cli. y)— 
kal v atrais Tais vroxemévas altp 
émapxia:ts [Dacia M., Dacia Ripensis, 
Prevalitana (IIpeSadéa), Dardania, 
Upper Moesia, Pannonia] rò» rTórov 
¿méxev alrov Tov drogroktxod ‘Pwuns 
Opdvov karà Tà dpicbévta åTÒ Tov ayiov 
mára BeyArlov. That is, the arch- 
bishop was to hold the place of, or be 
the representative of, the Pope in these 
provinces. The Patriarchs did not 
“hold the place” of the Pope. This 
disposes of Robertson’s remark that 
Justinian’s design ‘‘ proved abortive.” 
Robertson is also wrong in the date, 
which he gives as 541. 
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better than quote the following little-known account of the 
conversion of the Nobadae *:— 


“ Among the clergy in attendance on the Patriarch Theodosius was a 
proselyte named Julianus, an old man of great worth, who conceived an 
carnest spiritual desire to christianise the wandering people who dwell on 
the eastern borders of the Thebais beyond Egypt, and who are not only not 
subject to the authority of the Roman Empire, but even receive a subsidy 
on condition that they do not enter nor pillage Egypt. The blessed 
Julianus, therefore, being full of anxiety for this people, went and spoke 
about them to the late Queen Theodora, in the hope of awakening in her 
a similar desire for their conversion ; and as the queen was fervent in 
zeal for God, she received the proposal with joy, and promised to do every- 
thing in her power for the conversion of these tribes from the errors of 
idolatry. In her joy, therefore, she informed the victorious King Jus- 
tinian of the purposed undertaking, and promised and anxiously desired 
to send the blessed Julian thither. But when the king [Emperor] heard 
that the person she intended to send was opposed to the council of Chal- - 
cedon, he was not pleased, and determined to write to the bishops of his 
own side in the Thebais, with orders for them to proceed thither and in- 
struct the Nobadae, and plant among them the name of synod. And as 
he entered upon the matter with great zeal, he sent thither, without a 
moment’s delay, ambassadors with gold and baptismal robes, and gifts of 
honour for the king of that people, and letters for the duke of the Thebais, 
enjoining him to take every care of the embassy and escort them to the 
territories of the Nobadae. When, however, the queen learnt these 
things, she quickly, with much cunning, wrote letters to the duke 
of the Thebais, and sent a mandatory of her court to carry them to him ; 
and which were as follows: ‘Inasmuch as both his majesty and myself 
have purposed to send an embassy to the people of the Nobadae, and I am 
now despatching a blessed man named Julian ; and further my will is that 
my ambassador should arrive at the aforesaid people before his majesty’s ; be 
warned, that if you permit his ambassador to arrive there before mine, and 
do not hinder him by various pretexts until mine shall have reached you and 
shall have passed through your province and arrived at his destination, your 
life shall answer for it ; for I shall immediately send and take off your head.’ 
Soon after the receipt of this letter the king’s ambassador also came, and 
the duke said to him, ‘ You must wait a little while we look out and pro- 
cure beasts of burden and men who know the deserts, and then you will 
be able to proceed? And thus he delayed him until the arrival of the 
merciful queen’s embassy, who found horses and guides in waiting, and 
the same day, without loss of time, under a show of doing it by violence, 
they laid hands upon him, and were the first to proceed. As for the duke, 
he made his excuses to the king’s ambassador, saying, ‘Lo! when I had 


1 I have extracted this curious nar- (L'empire byzantin, p. 75) remarks: 
rative from R. Payne Smith’s transla- ‘Les missions voila donc l'élément 
tion of the ecclesiastical history, written nouveau qui donne à la politique by- 
in Syriac, of the monophysite John of zantine son caractère distinctif.” 
Ephesus. On missions M. Gasquet 
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made my preparations and was desirous of sending you onward, ambas- 
sadors from the queen arrived and fell upon me with violence, and 
took away the beasts of burden I had got ready, and have passed onward ; 
and I am too well acquainted with the fear in which the queen is held to 
venture to oppose them. But abide still with. me until I can make 
fresh preparations for you, and then you also shall go in peace.’ And 
when he heard these things he rent his garments, and threatened him 
terribly and reviled him ; and after some time he also was able to proceed, 
and followed the other’s track without being aware of the fraud which had 
been practised upon him. 

“The blessed Julian meanwhile and the ambassadors who accompanied 
him had arrived at the confines of the Nobadae, whence they sent to the 
king and his princes informing him of their coming; upon which an 
armed escort set out, who received them joyfully, and brought them into 
their land unto the king. And he too received them with pleasure, and 
her majesty’s letter was presented and read to him, and the purport of it 
explained. They accepted also the magnificent honours sent them, and 
the numerous baptismal robes, and everything else richly provided for 
their use. And immediately with joy they yielded themselves up and 
utterly abjured the errors of their forefathers, and confessed the God of the 
Christians, saying, ‘ He is the one true God, and there is no other beside 
Him.’ And after Julian had given them much instruction, and taught them, 
he further told them about the council of Chalcedon, saying that ‘inasmuch 
as certain disputes had sprung up among Christians touching the faith, 
and the blessed Theodosius being required to receive the council and 
having refused was ejected by the king [Emperor] from his throne, 
whereas the queen received him and rejoiced in him because he stood 
firm in the right faith and left his throne for its sake, on this account 
her majesty has sent us to you, that ye also may walk in the ways of 
Pope Theodosius, and stand in his faith and imitate his constancy. And 
moreover the king has sent unto you ambassadors, who are already on their 
way, in our footsteps.’ ” 


The Emperor's emissaries arrived soon afterwards, and were 
dismissed by the king of the Nobadae, who told them that if 
his people embraced Christianity at all it would be the doctrine 
of the holy Theodosius of Alexandria, and not the “ wicked 
faith” of the Emperor. 

In his own dominions too the activity of christian mission- 
aries was necessary, for in the devious recesses of Asia Minor 
there were many spots, pagi, where heathenism survived. 
It is remarkable that for the conversion of his heathen subjects 
Justinian employed a monophysitic priest, John of Ephesus, 
who afterwards wrote an ecclesiastical history in Syriac from 
the monophysitic point of view. We shall see how the mono- 
physites were persecuted by a zealous Patriarch and an 
unwise Emperor after Justinian’s death. Towards the close of 
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the century, when the heresy was almost exterminated from 
the Empire, it was revived, as has been already mentioned, 
by one Jacob al Baradai, who, dressed as a beggar—hence 
his name “the Ragged ”—travelled about in the provinces of 
Syria and Mesopotamia and organised anew the monophysitic 
Church. To the renascent monophysites was attached the 
name of the second founder of the sect; they were called 
Jacobites. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE SLAVES 


IN one respect the history of Byzantium, as the capital of the 
Roman world, differed little from its history as a Greek repub- 
lic. Both as the mercantile commonwealth and as the im- 
perial city, it was exposed, with its adjoining territory, to the 
hostilities of the barbarians of various races who infested the 
wild and ill-known lands of the Balkan mountains or dwelled 
on the shores of the Danube. In fact, Polybius’ remarks on the 
favourable site of Byzantium seawards and its unfavourable 
aspect landwards hold good of its subsequent experiences, and 
the following passage might be taken as a short summary of 
one side of Byzantine history * :— 


“ As Thrace surrounds the territory of the Byzantines on all sides, 
reaching from sea to sea, they are involved in an endless and troublesome 
war against the Thracians, for it is not feasible, by making preparations on 
a grand scale and winning one decisive victory over them, to yet rid once 
for all of their hostilities ; the barbarous nations and dynasts are too 
numerous, If they overcome one, three more worse than the first arise 
and advance against their country. Nor can they gain any advantage by 
submitting to pay tribute and making definite contracts ; for if they make 
any concession to one prince, such a concession raises up against them five 
times as many foes. For these reasons they are involved in a never- 
ending and troublesome war. For what is more dangerous than a bad 
neighbour, and what more dreadful than a war with barbarians? And 
besides the other evils that attend on war, they have to undergo (to speak 
poetically) a sort of Tantalean punishment, for when they have diligently 
tilled their land, which is very fertile, and have been rewarded by the 
production of an abundant and surpassingly fine crop, then come the 


1 Polybius, iv. 45. 
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barbarians, and having reaped part of the fruits to carry off with them, 
destroy what they cannot take away. The Byzantines can only murmur 
indignantly, and endure.” 


This passage might have been written of the depredations 
of the Huns, the Ostrogoths, the Avars, or the Slaves. 

Of these four peoples, the first three were only comets of 
ruin in the Balkan peninsula, while the Slavonic peoples, to 
whose early history this chapter is devoted, probably began to 
filter into the provinces of Illyricum and Thrace as settlers 
before the invasions of Attila, and in later times pouring in 
as formidable invaders, gradually converted those provinces 
into Slavonic principalities, which, according to the tide of war, 
were sometimes dependent on, sometimes independent of, the 
government of Constantinople. 

To understand the history of the Haemus countries, the 
extension of the Slavonic races there, and the campaigns of the 
Roman armies against the invaders, a general notion of the very 
difficult and still imperfectly explored geography of Thrace is 
indispensable.} 

We may consider Mount Vitoš, and the town of Sardica, 
now Sofia, which lies at its base as the central point of the 
peninsula. Rising in the shape of an immense cone to a 
height of 2300 metres, Vito3 affords to the climber who 
ascends it a splendid view of the various complicated moun- 
tain chains which diversify the surrounding lands—a view 
which has been pronounced finer than that at Tempe or that 
at Vodena. In the group of which this mountain and another 
named Ryl, to southward, are the highest peaks, two rivers 
of the lower Danube system, the Oescus (Isker) and the 
Nišava have their sources, as well as the two chief rivers 
of the Aegean system, the Hebrus (Maritsa) and the Strymon 
(Struma), 

From this central region stretches in a south-easterly direc- 
tion the double chain of Rhodope, cleft in twain by the valley 


1 In the geography, as throughout 


vanyami is onora out of print. 
this chapter, the invaluable work of C. 


A lucid account of the divisions of the 


Jiriček, Die Geschichte der Bulgaren, has 
been my guide. I have also consulted 
the famous Slawische Alterthümer (ed. 
Wuttke) of P. J. Safarik, esp. vol. ii. 
p. 152 sqq. (“ Uebersicht der Geschichte 
der bulgarischen Slawen ”). Drinov’s 
Zaselenie balkanskago poluostrova Sla- 


Slavonic race will be found in Mr. 
Morfill’s article ‘‘Slavs” in the Ency. 
Brit., an article which is not only very 
learned but very readable. In the 
present chapter we have only to do 
with the south-eastern Slaves (chiefly 
Slovenes). 
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of the Nestos (Mesta). The easterly range, Rhodope proper, 
forms the western boundary of the great plain of Thrace, while 
the range of Orbelos separates the Nestos valley from the 
Strymon valley. 

The great Haemus or Balkan chain which runs from east 
to west is also double, like Rhodope, but is not in the same 
way divided by a large river. The Haemus mountains begin 
near the sources of the Timacus and Margus, from which 
they stretch to the shores of the Euxine. To a traveller 
approaching them from the northern or Danubian side they 
do not present an impressive appearance, for the ascent is 
very gradual; plateau rises above plateau, or the transition is 
accomplished by gentle slopes, and the height of the highest 
parts is lost by the number of intervening degrees. But on 
the southern side the descent is precipitous, and the aspect is 
imposing and sublime. This capital difference between the two 
sides of the Haemus range is closely connected with the exist- 
ence of the second and lower parallel range, called the Srédna 
Gora, which runs through Roumelia from Sofia to Sliven. It 
seems as if a convulsion of the earth had cloven asunder an 
original and large chain by a sudden rent, which gave its 
abrupt and sheer character to the southern side of the Haemus 
mountains, and interrupted the gradual incline upwards from 
the low plain of Thrace. 

The important chain of Srédna Gora, which is often con- 
founded with the northern chain of Haemus, is divided into 
three parts, which, following Hochstetter, we may call the 
Karadža Dagh, the Srédna Gora, and the Ichtimaner. The 
Karadža Dagh mountains are the most easterly, and are 
separated from Srédna Gora by the river Stréma (a tributary 
of the Maritsa), while the valley of the TundzZa (Taivapos), with 
its fields of roses and pleasantly situated towns, divides it from 
Mount Haemus. Srédna Gora reaches a greater height than the 
mountains to east or to west, and is separated by the river 
Topolnitsa from the most westerly portion, the Ichtimaner 
mountains, which form a sort of transition connecting the 
Balkan system with the Rhodope system, whilst at the same 
time they are the watershed between the tributaries of the 
Hebrus and those of the Danube. It is in this range too 
that the important pass of Succi is situated, through which 
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the road led from Constantinople to Singidunum, Sirmium, 
and Italy. 

The river Isker divides the Balkan chain into a western 
and an eastern half. Of the western mountains, which com- 
mand a view of the middle Danube, we need only mention 
the strange region which Kanitz, the Austrian traveller, dis- 
covered near the fort of Béleradéik. “Gigantic pillars of 
dark red sandstone, crowned by groups of trees, rise in fan- 
tastic shapes to heights above 200 metres, and, separated by 
rivulets and surrounded by luxuriant green, they form remark- 
able groups and alleys, as it were a city changed to stone, with 
towers, burgs, houses, bridges, obelisks, and ships, men and 
beasts.” 1 

In the central part of the eastern Haemus mountains is the 
now celebrated pass of Sipka, which connects the valley of the 
Tundža with the valley of the Jantra (Jatrus), and is the chief 
route from Thrace into Lower Moesia. Between this spot and 
the pass of Sliven farther east extend the wildest and most im- 
pervious regions of the Balkans, regions which have always 
been the favourite homes of scamars and klephts, who could 
defy the justice of civilisation in thick forests and inaccessible 
ravines—regions echoing with the wild songs and romances of 
outlaw life. Beyond the pass of the Iron Gates (IIvAas 
Snpai, Demir Kapu), connecting Sliven with Trnovo, the 
range splits itself into three prongs; the north prong touching 
the river of the Great Kamčija, the middle touching the meet- 
ing of the Great and the Little Kamčija, and the southern 
touching the sea. In this part there are three passes, one of 
which is reached from Sliven, the other two from Karnabad. 

The east side of the great Thracian plain is bounded by the 
Strandza range, which separates it from the Euxine, and throws 
out in a south-westerly direction the Tekir Dagh, which 
stretches along the west of the Propontis, shooting into the 
Thracian Chersonese and extending along the north Aegean 
coast as far as the Strymon. The Thracian plain is a flat 
wilderness, only good for poor pasture. 

The oldest inhabitants, of whose existence in the peninsula 
we know, were a branch of the Indo-European family, which 
is generally called the Thraco-Illyrian branch, falling as it does 


1 I translate from Jiriček, op; cit. p. & 
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into two main divisions, the Thracian and the Illyrian. The 
Thracians occupied the eastern, the Illyrians the western, side 
of the peninsula, the boundary between them being roughly 
the courses of the Drave and the Strymon. Any descendants 
of the Thracians who still survive are to be found among 
the Roumanians, while the Albanians? represent the Illyrians 
and Epirotes. The Epirotes stood in much the same relation to 
the Illyrians as the Macedonians stood to the Thracians. Of 
the numerous Thracian tribes (Odrysians, Triballi, Getae, 
Mysians, Bessi, etc.), the Bessi or Satri, in the region of Rhodope, 
remained longest a corporate nation in the presence of Roman 
influences ; they were converted to Christianity? in the fourth 
century, and in the fifth century they still held the church 
service in their own tongue. The Noropians, a subdivision of 
the Paeonians, whose lake dwellings are described by Herodotus, 
deserve mention, because the name survived in the Middle Ages 
(nerop’ch, mérop’ch) as the name of a class of serfs in the 
Serbian kingdom. Of the Illyrian tribes the most important 
were the Autariats, Dardanians, Dalmatians, Istrians, Libur- 
nians. As to the Thracian and Illyrian languages, a general 
but vague idea can be formed of them by the help of modern 
Albanese, whence Dalmatia has been explained to mean 
“shepherd land”; Skodra, “hill”; Bora, “snow” (a moun- 
tain in Macedonia); Bessi, “the faithful” (originally the name 
of priests); Dardania, “land of pears,” etc. The difficulty 
experienced by the Romans in subduing and incorporating in 
their Empire all these brave mountain tribes 1s well known. 

It must be clearly understood that Latin became the 
general language of the peninsula when the Roman con- 
quests were consolidated, except on the south and east coast- 
lines of the Aegean, Propontis, and Euxine, where the towns, 
many of them Greek colonies and all long familiar with 
Greek, continued to speak that language. That Latin was the 
language of the greater part of the peninsula there are many 
proofs, Priscus tells us expressly, in speaking of his expedi- 
tion to the country of the Huns, that Latin was the language 
everywhere. The bishops of Marcianopolis used Latin in their 


1 Hahn finds the descendants of the south Albania, the river Skumli sepa- 
Illyrians in the Gegi of north Albania, rating them. 
those of the Epirotes in the Toski of 2 By Nicetas, bishop of Remesiana. 
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correspondence with the council of Chalcedon. At the end of 
the sixth century words used by a peasant are recorded, which 
are the first trace of the Roumanian language, which developed 
in these regions and was born of the union of Latin with 
old Thracian.’ The Emperor Justinian, a native of Dardania, 
speaks of Latin as his own language. 

We need not discuss here the wild theories, resting chiefly 
on accidental similarity of names which may be made to prove 
anything, that Slavonic races dwelled along with the Thraco- 
Illyrian from time immemorial; they have been refuted by 
Jiriéek. The pedantic Byzantine custom of calling contem- 
porary peoples by the name of ancient peoples who had dwelt 
in the same lands led to a misunderstanding, and originated 
the idea that the Slavonic races were autochthonous.? 

But if this theory assigns to the presence of the Slaves a 
too early period, we must beware of falling into the opposite 
mistake of setting their advent too late. The arguments of 
Drinov, which are accepted by the historian of the Bulgarians, 
make it possible that the infiltration of Slavonic elements 
into the cis-Danubian lands began about 300 A.D., before the 
so-called wandering of the nations. 

It is probable enough that there were Slaves in the great 
Dacian kingdom of Decebalus, which was subverted by Trajan. 
At all events, the Roman occupation of Dacia beyond the 
Danube for a century and a half between Trajan and Aurel- 
ian, left its traces in that country, and also among Slavonic 
races ; for Trajan or Trojan figured prominently in Slavonic 
legend as the deliverer from the Dacian oppressor, and was 
even deified. “ Bulgarian songs at the present day celebrate 
the Tzar Trojan, the lord of inexhaustible treasures, for whom 
burning gold and pure silver flow from seventy wells.”3 Slavo- 
nic tradition called the Romans Vlachians, and the first appear- 
ance of the Vlachians beyond the Danube was long remembered. 

The Slaves doubtless played a considerable part in the 
frontier wars of the third century, but whether the Carpi, whom 


1 See Jiritek, p. 66, where he collects dalli, the Albanese Acarnanians, the 


these points. icetas, bishop of Rem- Hungarians Pannonians, ete. 
‘esiana (fourth century), who converted 3 Trajan is a usual name among the 
the Bessi, was a Latin writer. Bulgarians. The name of the old Sla- 


2 Thus tho Servians are called Tri- vonic feast day, Koleda, is said to be 
derived from Kalendae. 
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Galerius settled along with the Bastarnae in the provinces of 
Moesia and Thrace (298) were a Slavonic race, as some 
authorities believe, we cannot be certain. It is possible, 
however, that Slaves formed part of the large mass of barbari- 
ans—200,000—to whom the Emperor Carus assigned habita- 
tions in the peninsula; and there are certainly distinct traces 
of the existence of Slavonic communities in itineraries com- 
posed in the fourth century." There were many generals 
of Slavonic origin in Roman service in the fifth century, 
and in the sixth century Procopius has preserved to us 
many names of Slavonic towns. 

We are then, I think, justified in assuming that in the 
fifth century there was a considerable Slavonic element in 
the lands south of the Ister, holding the position of Roman 
colont. They formed a layer of population which would give 
security and permanence to the settlements of future invaders 
of kindred race. And here we touch upon what seems a 
strong confirmation of the conclusion to which stray 
vestiges lead us, regarding an early Slavonic colonisation. 
The Ostrogoths, who invaded and settled in Italy, held 
out there but a short time ; the duration of Lombard influence 
in Italy was longer, but not long; the Vandals were soon dis- 
lodged from Africa. On the other hand, the Franks held per- 
_ manent sway in the lands in which they settled, just as Slavonic 
nations still dominate the countries between the Adriatic and 
the Euxine. Now the main difference between the conquest 
of Gaul by the Franks and the conquest of Italy by the Ostro- 
goths was, that the former had been preceded by centuries 
of gradual infiltration of Frank elements in the countries to 
the west of the Rhine, whereas for Theodoric there was no 
such basis on which to consolidate a Gothic kingdom. The 
natural induction is that the cause whose presence secured 
the permanence of the Frank kingdom in Gaul, and whose 
absence facilitated the disappearance of the Gothic race from 
the Slavonic origin of Justinian (Uprav- 


da), which was often adduced in proof 
of early Slave settlements. But this 


1 The credit of pointing out this be- 
longs to Drinov. Zemae = modern 
Tzema, on the Hebrus; Beodizum = 


Voditza, in the Jtiner. Hieron. and 
Itiner. Anton. Šafarik (ii. 159) places 
the first Slavonic settlements south of 
Danube at the end of the fifth century. 
Mr. Bryce’s researches have discredited 
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Italy, co-operated to render permanent the Slavonic 
quests. This induction, of course, is not strict; we have 
not excluded the possibility of like effects resulting from 
different causes, and the case of the Visigoths in Spain is an 
obvious, though explicable, exception. But the fact that we 
have distinct traces of early Slavonic settlements supplements 
the defect of the a priori induction. The circumstance that 
there is no direct mention of such settlements by writers of 
the time can have little weight in the opposite scale; such 
things often escape the notice of contemporaries.’ 

The great political characteristic of the Slavonic races was 
their independence, in which they resembled the Arabs. They 
could not endure the idea of a monarch, and the communes, 
independent of, and constantly at discord with, one another, 
united only in the presence of a dangerous enemy. Owing to 
this characteristic their invasions cannot have been efficiently 
organised, and an able general should have been able to cut 
them off in detachments. The family, governed and repre- 
sented by the oldest member, was the unit of the commune or 
tribe; the chiefs of the community, whose territory was called 
a župa, were selected from certain leading families which thus 
formed an aristocracy. 

The character of the Slaves is described by a Greek 
Emperor as artless and hospitable; but it was often, no doubt, 
the artlessness of a heathen barbarian. They practised both 
agriculture and pasture. Physically they were tall and strong, 
and of blond complexion. Women occupied an honourable 
position, and the patriarchal character of their social life, by 
which the family was the proprietor and every individual be- 
longed to a family, excluded poverty. Only an excommunicated 
person could be poor, and therefore to be poor meant to be 
bad, and was expressed by the same word.? In the sixth 
century their abodes were wretched hovels, and their chief food 
was millet. 

The Emperor Maurice, in his treatise on the art of war,’ 


con- 


1 Jiritek mentions a similar case in 
the seventeenth century, when the 
great migration of Serbs from Servia to 
the Banat and south Russia took place 
_ without being mentioned by a historian 
of the time. 

2 Jiri¢ek, p. 97. 


3 Maupixlouv orparnyixdy, published at 
Upsala, 1664, by J. Scheffer, along with 
Arrian’s Tactics. This is the only ex- 
isting edition, and is very rare. The 
imperial treatise is divided into Twelve 
Books, and the subject of the eleventh 
is the customs and tactics of various 
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gives us an account of the Slavonic methods of warfare. They 
were unable to fight well in regular battle on open ground, 
and thus they were fain to choose mountains and morasses, 
ravines and thickets, in which they could arrange ambuscades 
and surprises, and bring into play their experience of forest and 
mountain life. In this kind of warfare skill in archery was 
serviceable, and they used poisoned arrows. Their weapons 
in hand-to-hand fight were battle-axes and _ battle- mallets. 
Maurice advises that campaigns against them should be under- 
taken in the winter, because then the trees are leafless and the 
forests less impenetrable to the view, while the snow betrays 
the steps of the foe, and the frozen rivers give no advantage to 
their swimming powers. It was a common device of a hard- 
pressed Slovene to dive into a river and not emerge, breathing 
through a reed whose extremity was just above the surface. 
It required long experience and sharp eyes to see the end of 
the reed and detect the fugitive. 

The Slaves believed in a supreme God, Svarog, the lord of 
lightning, who created the world out of the sand of the sea; 
in lesser gods, among whom was reckoned Trajan; and in all 
sorts of supernatural beings, good and bad (Bogy and Besy) ; 
for instance, in vikodlaks or vampires, from which the modern 
Greek BpovxédXaxas is borrowed, in lake nymphs (judi) a sort 
of long-haired mermaids who draw down fishermen entangled 
in their locks to the depths below. The most interesting 
of these beings are the Samovili or Samodivi, who live and 
dance in the mountains, “They hasten swiftly through the 
air; they ride on earth on stags, using adders as bridles and 
yellow snakes as girdles. Their hair is of light colour. They 
are generally hostile to men, whose black eyes they blind and 
quaff,’ but they are friends of great heroes, and live with them 
as sworn sisters.’ 

Until the last years of the fourth century, when the Visi- 
gothic soldiers took up their quarters in the land and exhausted 
it, the Balkan peninsula had enjoyed a long peace ; and after the 


foreign nations. He groups Teutonic in bad condition on account of winter 

peoples together as fav6a čĝðvņ. In Bk. hardships (p. 137). 

vii. cap. 1, he says that Huns and Scy- 1 Posestrinnen, that is in the relation 

thians should be attacked in February of Povratimstvo, a sworn brotherhood of 

or March, because their horses are then young men like that of Orestes and 
Pylades, or Amis and Amile. 
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final departure of Alaric for Italy, it was allowed almost forty years 
of comparative freedom from the invasions of foes to recover its 
prosperity. But the rise of the Hunnic monarchy under Attila 
in the countries north of the Danube meant that evil days 
were in store for it; and the invasions of the barbarian Attila, 
a scourge far worse than the raids of Alaric, reduced the plains 
and valleys of Thrace and Illyricum to uncultivated and desert 
solitudes, the inhabitants fleeing to the mountains. And when 
the Hunnic empire, that transitory phenomenon which united 
many nations loosely for a moment without any real bonds of 
law or interest, was dissipated, the races which had belonged 
to it, Germans and Slaves and Huns, hovered on the Danube 
watching their chance of plunder. The chief of these were the 
Ostrogoths, who, while they were a check on the Huns and on 
Germans more uncivilised than themselves, infested the lands 
of the Haemus, Illyria, and Epirus, until in 588 Theodoric, 
like Alaric, went westwards to a new home. The departure 
of the Ostrogoths was like the opening of a sluice; the Slaves 
and Bulgarians, whom their presence had kept back, were let 
loose on the Empire, and began periodical invasions. It must 
` be noted that, beside the Ostrogoths, some non-German nations 
had settled in corners; the Satages’ and Alans in Lower 
Moesia, and Huns in the Dobrudža. 

I have already mentioned what is known of these in- 
vasions in the reign of Anastasius, and how that Emperor 
built the Long Wall to protect the capital. The invasions 
continued in the reign of Justinian and throughout the sixth 
century, but the Bulgarians soon cease to be mentioned, and it 
appears probable that they were subjugated by the neighbour- 
ing Slaves. | 

No real opposition was offered to the invasions of the bar- 
barians, until Mundus the Gepid, who afterwards assisted in 
quelling the Nika insurgents, defeated and repelled the Bul- 
garians in 530. For the following years, until 534, the 
Haemus provinces enjoyed immunity from the plunderers, 
owing to the ability of Chilbudius, master of soldiers in Thrace, 
who was appointed to defend the Danube frontier, and to the © 
measures which were taken for strengthening the fortifications. 


1 They were perhaps Slaves, as Safarik conjectures; cf. Sotaks in north 
Hungary. 
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Besides the outer line of strong places on the river, an inner line 
of defence was made in 530, connecting Ulpiana and Sardica. 
But, in 534 the death of Chilbudius in a battle with the Slaves 
left the frontier without a capable defender, and the old ravages 
were renewed.’ A grand expedition in 540 penetrated to 
Greece, but the Peloponnesus was saved by the fortifications 
of the isthmus. Cassandrea, however, was taken, and the in- 
vaders crossed from Sestos to the coast of Asia Minor. The 
havoc wrought in this year throughout Thrace, Illyricum, and 
northern Greece was so serious that Justinian set about making 
new lines of defence on an extensive scale, which will presently 
be described. 

Two Slavonic tribes are mentioned at this period, the 
Slovenes? and the Antai or Wends. They did not differ from 
each other in either language or physical traits 3; both enjoyed 
kingless government of a popular nature, both worshipped one 
God, both were intolerant of the Greek and oriental conception of 
fate. Procopius relates that about this time hostilities arose 
between the two tribes, and the Slovenes conquered the Antai ; 
but it has been conjectured that this is an ill-informed 
foreigner’s account of a totally different transaction, namely the 
reduction of the Slavonic tribes by the Bulgarians. However 
this may be, it is certain that the Bulgarians (whom Procopius 
calls Huns), the Slovenes, and the Antai were in the habit of 
invading the Empire together, and that some bond must have 
united the two different races. It is to be observed, however, 
that it is the Slaves who are always in the foreground from this 
time forth, and that the Bulgarians are almost never mentioned ; 
whence the reverse relation, namely the conquest of the Bul- 
garians by the Slaves, might seem more probable. Those 
Bulgarians of the sixth century had, it must be remembered, 


1 An account of the impostor who 
pretended to be Chilbudius, and the 
offer made by Justinian to the Antai 
that they should settle in Turris (per- 
haps Turnu Magurel, as Safarik, ii. 153, 
and Jiriček suggest) will be found in Pro- 
copius, B.G. iil. 14. Theophanes records 
an expedition of two Bulgarian princes 
(pyryes) in 6031 a.m. =538-539 A.D., 
against Moesia and Scythia. Justin, 
the commander in Moesia, was slain (cf. 
Malalas, p. 437, 19, ed. Bonn). 


2 The settlements of the Slovenes 
were probably in the old trans-Istrian 
province of Dacia. It is said that 
their descendants in this country were 
incorporated among the Roumanians, 
who migrated from the south in the 
Middle Ages. 

3 According to Procopius, B. G. iii. 
14. The Wends of Lausitz belong to 
the ‘‘ western ” division of the Slavonic 
family. 
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nothing to do with the foundation of the Bulgarian kingdom, 
which took place in the seventh century. 

In 546 another Slavonic incursion took place, but on this 
occasion Justinian’s principle of “ barbarian cut barbarian ” came 
into operation, and they were repulsed by the Heruls. Two 
years later the Slaves overran Illyricum with a numerous army, 
and appeared before Dyrrhachium, and in 551 a band of three 
thousand crossed the Danube unopposed and divided into two 
parties, of which one ravaged Thrace and the other Illyricum. 
Both were victorious over Roman generals; the maritime city of 
Toperus was taken ; and the massacres and cruelties committed 
by the barbarians make the readers of Procopius shudder.! In 
552 the Slaves crossed the Danube again, intent on attacking 
Thessalonica, but the terror of the name of Germanus, who was 
then at Sardica preparing for an expedition to Italy, caused 
them to abandon the project and invade Dalmatia. At the 
beginning of Justinian’s reign Germanus had inflicted such an 
annihilating defeat on the Antai that the Slaves looked upon 
him with fear and awe.2 The great expedition of Zabergan 
and the Cotrigur Huns (whom Roesler calls Bulgarians) in 
558 was probably accompanied by Slavonic forces. 

It is at this point that the Avars, whose empire considerably 
influenced the fortunes of the Slaves, appear on the political 
horizon of the West. But as their presence did not affect the 
Roman Empire until after the death of Justinian, we may 
reserve what is to be said of them for a future chapter. 

The wall of Anastasius had been the first step to a system 
of fortifications for defending the peninsula. Justinian carried 
out the idea on an extensive scale by strengthening old and 
building new forts in Thrace, Epirus, Dardania, Macedonia, 
Thessaly, and southern Greece. | ! 

To protect Thrace there was first of all a line of fifty-two 
fortresses along the Danube, of which Securisma (or Securisca) 
and others were founded by Justinian, while the rest were 
strengthened and improved. South of the Danube, in Moesia, 
there were twenty-seven strong fortresses. On the Sea of 
Marmora Rhoedestus was built, a steep and large sea-washed 
town, while Perinthus (Heraclea) was provided with new walls. 


1 See B. G. iii. 38; for the incursion of the preceding year, sce iii. 33. 
2 Ib. 40. 
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The walls that hedged in the Thracian Chersonese were re- 
stored. Sestos was made impregnable, and a high tower was 
erected at Elaifis. Further west Aenus, near the mouth of 
the Hebrus, was surrounded with walls; while north-westward, 
in the regions of Rhodope and the Thracian plain, one hundred 
and three castles were restored. Trajanopolis (on Hebrus), 
Maximianopolis, and Doriscus were secured with new walls ; 
Ballurus was converted into a fortified town ; Philippopolis and 
Plotinopolis, on the Hebrus, were restored and strengthened ; 
while Anastasiopolis was secured by a cross wall (dcate/yucpa). 

The middle Danube was in the same way lined with 
castles and fortified towns, protecting the frontier of Illyricum; 
the most important were Singidon (Singidunum, now Bel- 
grade), Octavum, eight miles to the west, Pincum, Margus, 
Viminacium, Capus, and Novae. In Dardania, Justinian’s 
native province, eight new castles were built, and sixty-one of 
older date restored. When invaders had penetrated this second 
line of fortresses they entered Macedonia, where a third system 
of strong defences obstructed their path. We are told that 
forty-six forts and towers were restored or built in this district. 
Among those which were restored may be mentioned Cassandrea, 
which had been taken by the Slovenes, and among those which 
were newly built we may note Artemisium in the neighbourhood 
of Thessalonica. 

From Macedonia an invader might pass either southwards 
into Thessaly or westwards into Epirus. In Thessaly the fortified 
towns of Demetrias—the “fetter of Greece ”—Thebae, Phar- 
salus, Metropolis, Gomphi, and Tricca formed a line of works 
across the country. The walls of Larissa were restored by 
Justinian, and new towns, Centauropolis, on Mount Pelion, 
Eurymene, and Caesarea (probably new), testified to the 
Emperor’s anxiety to protect his subjects. If an enemy wished 
to proceed into Greece—supposing that he had succeeded in 
entering the Thessalian plains—it was necessary for him to 
overpower or elude the garrison of two thousand men who 
were stationed in the fortresses that guarded the memorable 
defile of Thermopylae. These fortresses were restored and 
strengthened, the walls were made higher and more solid, the 
bastions and battlements were doubled, and cisterns were pro- 
vided for the use of the garrison. The town of Heraclea, not 
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far from Thermopylae, was also the object of imperial solici- 
tude; the Euripus was protected by castles; the walls of 
Plataea, Athens, and Corinth were renewed, and the wall across 
the isthmus was solidified and improved by watch-towers 
(pvdaxtnpia). If, on the other hand, the foe turned his 
course westward, Justinian had secured those regions by erect- 
ing thirty-two new forts in the New Epirus, twelve new forts 
in the Old Epirus, and rehabilitating about twenty-five in each 
province. 

In regard to this elaborate system of fortification, which was 
a conspicuous and not dishonourable feature of Justinian’s 
reign, we must notice that he adopted an architectural innova- 
tion! Old-fashioned fortresses had been content with single 
towers, and were hence called povorúpyia : the new erections 
of Justinian were on a larger scale, and were crowned with 
many towers. It was probably found that the barbarians, 
who had learned a little about the art of besieging since they 
came into contact with the Empire, were not baffled by the 
one-towered battlements, and that stronger forts were neces- 
sary. 

We cannot hesitate to assume that these measures of Jus- 
tinian were of great service for resisting the Slavonic and sub- 
sequent Avaric invasions. But it must be observed that some 
of them were intended as barriers not only against external 
invaders, but also against barbarians who had settled within 
the boundaries of the Empire. This, we are told expressly,? 
was the case with the renovation of Philippopolis and Plotin- 
opolis. We cannot doubt that these barbarian settlers were 
Slaves. 

1 Oxodoujoaro katvoupyjoas is an expression often employed. Procopius’ work 


“on Edifices” is our source for these fortifications. 
2 Proc. de Acd. iv. 5. 


CHAPTER XIII 
CHANGES IN THE PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


THE changes which were made by Justinian in the provincial 
administration were only of a partial nature, but they are 
nevertheless important, because they form a stage of transition 
between the arrangement of Diocletian and the later Thematic 
system which was developed in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. . 

In the earlier system, instituted by Diocletian and Con- 
stantine, three points are especially prominent—(1) the 
separation of the civil from the military administration; (2) 
the hierarchical or ladder-like principle by which not only the 
praetorian prefect intervened between the Emperor and the pro- 
vincial governors, but vicarii or diocesan presidents intervened 
between the provincial governors and the praetorian prefect ; 
(3) the tendency to break up provinces into smaller divisions. 

On the other hand, the Thematic system, of which I shall 
speak in a future chapter, was characterised by features exactly 
the reverse. Civil and military administration are combined 
in the hands of the same governor; the principle of inter- 
mediate dioceses has disappeared, as well as the principle of 
praetorian prefectures; and the districts of the governors are 
comparatively large. . 

It is then instructive to observe that, though Justinian 
made no thoroughgoing change in the system that had pre- 
vailed during the fourth and fifth centuries, almost all the par- 
ticular changes which he did introduce tended in the direction 
of the later system. In certain provinces he invested the same 
persons with military, civil, and fiscal powers; he did away 
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with some of the diocesan governors, and he combined some of 
' the small divisions to form larger provinces. These changes 
were made in the years 535 and 536 AD. 

(1.) “In certain of our provinces, in which both a civil and 
a military governor are stationed, they are continually conflict- 
ing and quarrelling with each other, not with a view to the 
benefit, but with a view to the greater oppression of the sub- 
jects; so we have thought it right in these cases to combine 
the two separate charges to form one office, and to give the old 
name of praetor to the new governor.” ! | 

This principle was applied in three cases at the same time 
(18th May 535). The praeses of Pisidia was invested with 
authority over the military forces stationed in the province, and 
so likewise the praeses of Lycaonia. Each of these officers ceased 
to be called praeses, and assumed the more glorious title of 
praetor Justinianus, which was accompanied with the rank of 
spectabilis. The vicarius Thraciarum, or governor of the 
Thracian diocese, and the master of soldiers in Thrace—officers 
whose spheres, as experience proved, tended to conflict—were 
abolished and superseded by a praetor Justinianus per Thraciam 
invested with civil, military, and fiscal powers. 

The same principle had been adopted just a month before 
in the case of the new Justinianean counts of Phrygia 
Pacatiana and First Galatia. It was adopted two months 
later in the case of the new Justinianean moderator of Heleno- 
pontus and the new Justinianean praetor of Paphlagonia; and 
in the following year (536) it was applied to the new pro- 
consul of Cappadocia and the proconsul of the recently formed 
province of Third Armenia. 

_ In Egypt this principle had been practically operative under 
the old system; in the turbulent district of Isauria the 
governor (count of Isauria) was invested with both military 
and civil powers; the duke of Arabia also held the double 
office. But the point is that these exceptions were recognised 
as opposed to the general principle, and it was attempted to 
bring them into accordance with that general principle by the 
fiction that the count of Isauria, for example, represented two 
separate persons ; he held, as it were, the civil power in his 
right hand and the military power in his left, and his right 


‘1 Justinian, Nov. xxiii. (ed. Zachariii von Lingenthal). Cf. xxiv. and xxv. 
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hand was not supposed to know what his left hand was doing. 
Justinian introduced a new principle and a new kind of gover- 
nor, in whose hands the two functions were not merely put 
side by side but were organically united. The truth of this 
is distinctly demonstrated by the fact that he was obliged to 
reorganise the office of count of Isauria so that the military 
and civil powers should cohere.! It should be noticed that 
the epithet Justinianus is only connected with the titles of 
such new governors as were vested with the double function. 
The new moderator of Arabia, who was purely a civil officer, 
did not receive the imperial name. 

(2.) In 535 A.D. (15th April) three diocesan governors 
were abolished. The vicar of Asiana became the comes Justini- 
anus of Phrygia Pacatiana, invested with civil and military 
powers and enjoying the rank of a “respectable.” On the 
same conditions the vicar of the Pontic diocese became the 
comes Justinianus of Galatia Prima. The count of the East 
was deprived of his authority over the Orient diocese and, 
retaining his “ respectable” rank, became the civil governor of 
Syria Prima.’ 

The first change and the third change were permanent, but 
the abolition of the vicar of Pontica was revoked in 548 A.D.’ 

(3.) Justinian united the praesidial provinces of Heleno- 
pontus and Pontus Polemoniacus to form one large province, 
under the command of a governor entitled moderator Justinianus. 
The new province was called Helenopontus, in preference to 
the other name, because it seemed fitter to continue to com- 
memorate the name of St. Helen than to adopt a title which 
not only preserved the memory of a “tyrant” but also sug- 
gested war (7roXep0s).4 

In the same way the province of Honorias, which had 
obeyed a praeses, and the province of Paphlagonia, which had 


1 Justinian confesses that his new dpxijs wpoorryoplay, NauPavey Se kal rd 


principle was suggested by the arrange- 
ment already existing in Isauria (mep 
Tut Tay wpd huv avroxparépwy év elxdve 
kal oxhpart karà Thy ‘loavpuw xwpav 
HAO irl vov wpatat Tovro hues, K.T. N. 
Nov. xxvi.) But he has to apply it in 
the very province whose administration 
gave him the suggestion: où yàp Tı 
Bovħóueða ròv éwi raúrņs yiwóuevov ris 
dpxis ðırhois xphoOa. ouuBdros xal 
Aapfaver yey kal rhy ris woNriKys 


THs oTpariwrixys ctovolas onpeta ral bvoua 
mepipépew Surdovv mpayuaros byros évés, 
x.7.r. The last clause seems sufficient 
to explain the fact that Hierocles speaks 
of a pracses of Isauria, whence some have 
assumed that sometimes a pracses was 
appointed side by side with the count. 


2 Nov. xvi. 
3 Nov. clviii. 
4 Nov. xxxi. 
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obeyed a corrector, were welded together; the new province 
was called Paphlagonia, and the new governor was a practor 
Justinianus) 

These changes were made 16th July 535. In the follow- 
ing year, 18th March, the two provinces of Cappadocia (prima 
and secunda) were incorporated under the rule of a pro- 
consul (av@v7ratos) entrusted with the civil, fiscal, and military 
administration. 

A curious combination of provinces under a single gover- 
nor was the so-called prefecture of the Five Provinces. Cyprus 
and Rhodes, the Cyclades, Caria, Moesia, and Scythia were 
placed under the administration of a quaestor exercitui, who 
resided at Odessus. It would be very interesting to know the 
reasons for this strange arrangement, but unfortunately we do 
not possess an original document on the subject.’ 

In 535 Justinian made a redistribution of the most easterly 
districts of the old diocese of Ponticat No change had taken 
place in the two provinces of Armenia, which were marked in 
the Notitia up to this year, except that First Armenia, which had 
been a praesidial, had become a consular province. Justinian 
formed four provinces in Armenia, partly by rearranging 
the two old provinces, partly by mutilating the province of 
Helenopontus, partly by incorporating new territory in the 
provincial system. 

The new First Armenia, which had the privilege of being 
governed by a proconsul, included four towns of the old First 
Armenia, namely Theodosiopolis, Satala, Nicopolis, and Colonea, 
and two towns of the old Pontus Polemoniacus, Trapezus 
and Cerasus. The once important town of Bazanis or Leon- 
topolis received the name of the Emperor, and was elevated to 
the rank of the metropolis. 

The new Second Armenia, placed under a praeses, corre- 
sponded to the old First Armenia, and included its towns 
Sebastea and Sebastopolis. But in lieu of the towns which had 
been handed over to the new First Armenia, it received Ko- 
mana, Zela, and Brisa from the new province of Helenopontus. 


1 Nov. xxxii. or governor) of Scythia, and says that 

2 Nov. xliv. Justinian gave him three provinces, 

3 See the comments of Julian, Atha- Scythia, Cyprus, and Caria with the 
nasius, and Theodorus on the lost Lex ut islands, of which he deprived the Ga 
Bonus, etc., Nov. lii. John Lydus torian prefect of the East. Cf. Nov 
calls this quaestor the črapxos (prefect lxvii. 4 Nov. xlv. 
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The province of Third Armenia, governed by a comes Justini- 
anus with military as well as civil authority, corresponded to the 
old Second Armenia, and included Melitene, Arca, Arabissus, 
Cucusus, Ariarathea, and Comana (Chryse). 

Fourth Armenia was a province new in fact as well as in 
name ; it consisted of the Roman district beyond the Euphrates 
to the east of Third Armenia. It was governed by a consular, 
and the metropolis was Martyropolis. 

One may at first think that Justinian unnecessarily 
altered the names, and that he might have continued to call 
the old Second Armenia, whose form he did not change, by the 
same name. His principle was geographical order. The new 
trans-Euphratesian province went naturally with the district 
of Melitene, and therefore the Second Armenia became the 
Third, because it was connected with what it was most 
natural to call the Fourth. This connection was real, because 
the consular of Fourth Armenia was to be in a certain way 
dependent on the count of Third Armenia, who was to 
hear appeals from the less important province. In the same 
way the new First and Second Armenias naturally went to- 
gether, and therefore it was convenient that the numbers should 
be consecutive. The praeses of Second was dependent to a 
certain extent on the proconsul of First Armenia. 


The elevation of the praeses of Phoenicia Libanesia to the 
rank of a moderator (spectabilis), and that of the praeses of 
Palestine Salutaris to the rank of a proconsul, with authority 
to supervise and intervene in the affairs of Second Palestine,’ 
illustrate the tendency, which is apparent in most of Justinian’s 
innovations, to raise the rank and powers of minor governments. _ 
This went along with the tendency to detract from the powers 
of the greater governors, like the praetorian prefect of the East, ~ 
whose office was destined before long to die a natural death, or 
the count of the East, who had already been degraded to the 
position of a provincial governor. 

In all these reforms the double aspect of Justinian’s 
policy strikes us. He is a great innovator, and yet throughout 
he professes to revoke ancient names and restore ancient offices. 
In his constitution on the new praetor of Pisidia he appeals 


1 Nov. lv. 2 Nov. liv. 
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to the existence of the old praetors under the Roman Republic, 
of Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, etc., and asserts that he is “ introducing 
antiquity with greater splendour into the Republic, and venerat- 
ing the name of the Romans.” He discourses on the antiquity 
of the Pisidian and Paphlagonian peoples, and does not disdain 
to introduce mythical traditions. And when he establishes a 
proconsul in Palestine he defends his constitution not only by 
the fact that this land was in early time a proconsular province, 
but by the circumstance that it had ancient memories. Reference 
is made to the connection of Vespasian and Titus with it, and 
above all to the fact that there “the Creator of the universe, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Word of God and salvation of the 
human race, was seen on earth and deigned to dwell in our 
lands.” 


The general import of the details which I have given in 
this chapter is sufficiently clear. From the beginning of the 
Empire up to the sixth century the tendencies had been to 
differentiate the civil from the military administration, to break 
up large into lesser provinces, and to create an official hierarchy. 
These three tendencies might all be considered modes of a more 
general tendency to decrease the power and dignity of the 
individual provincial governor; and though, as a matter of 
fact, this motive did not historically determine them, yet such 
was their effect. The reaction began in the reign of Justinian, 
and an opposite movement set in to integrate the provinces and 
increase the powers of the governors. The organisation of the 
newly recovered provinces in the West conformed to this 
principle ; the praetor of Sicily and the exarch of Italy were 
invested with military as well as civil and fiscal powers, and 
were directly responsible to the Emperor; and the principle 
was also, though not at first, adopted in Africa. This tendency 
continued till about the ninth century, about which time some 
of the large districts, which had been formed in the meantime, 
began to break up into smaller unities. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE AT THE END OF 
JUSTINIAN’S REIGN 


THE events which occurred in the reign of Justinian produced 
considerable changes in the map of Europe. The kingdom of 
the Ostrogoths in Italy disappeared, and the kingdom of the 
Vandals in northern Africa, which though not strictly Euro- 
pean was distinctly within the sphere of European politics and 
may be regarded as European, had also disappeared; Africa 
and Italy were once more provinces of the Roman Empire. 
In Spain too the Romans had again set foot, and some cities both 
east and west of the Straits of Gibraltar, including Malaga, 
Carthago, and Corduba, acknowledged the sovereignty of Jus- 
tinian and his successors. 

This phenomenon, the recovery by the Roman Empire of 
lands which it had lost, was repeated again in later times. 
In each case we may observe three stages. At the beginning 
of the fifth century, under the dynasty of Theodosius, the 
Empire was weakened and lost half its territory to Teutonic 
nations; then under the dynasty of Leo I. the reduced Empire 
strengthened itself internally; and this consolidation was fol- 
lowed by a period of expansion under the dynasty of Justin. 
Again, in the seventh century the limits of the Empire were 
further reduced by Saracens and Bulgarians under the dynasty 
of Heraclius, and internally its strength became enfeebled ; 
then under the house of the Isaurian Leo it regained its vigour 
in the eighth century ; and in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
under the Macedonian dynasty of Basil, lost territory was 
Teconquered and the Empire expanded. In neither case were 
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all the lost provinces won back, and in both cases the new 
limits very soon began to retreat again. 

If we compare the map of Europe in 565 with the map of 
Europe in 395 we see that the Romans may be said to have 
won back the lands which constituted the prefecture of Italy ; 
but this general statement requires two modifications. In the 
north-east corner provinces which had been included in that 
prefecture, Pannonia, Noricum, and Rhaetia, remained prac- 
tically in the possession of barbarians; and in the south-east 
districts were recovered which had belonged, not to the prefec- 
ture of Italy, but to the prefecture of Gaul, namely south- 
eastern Spain, the province of Tingitana which faces it, and the 
Balearic islands. It might have seemed that the charm of 
the Roman name and the might of Roman arms, issuing no 
longer from the city of the Tuscan Tiber but from the city of 
the Thracian Bosphorus, were destined to enthral Europe again, 
and that the career of conquest begun by Belisarius would be 
continued by his successors in the lands once known as “ the 
Gauls” against the Visigoths, the Suevi, the Franks, and the 
Saxons; but Belisarius and Justinian had no successors. 
North-western Europe was destined, indeed, to become part once 
more of a Roman Empire, but a bishop of Old Rome, not an 
Emperor of New Rome, was to bring this about, two hundred 
and thirty-five years hence. 

The new acquisitions of the Roman Empire were not the 
only new facts which appear on the face of a historical map. 
There were other new acquisitions made by the Frank king- 
dom, the very power which was in future years to erect a 
rival Roman Empire. During the reign of Justinian the 
kingdom of the Thuringians, the kingdom of the Buregundians, 
and the kingdom of the Bavarians were incorporated in the 
kingdom of the Franks. The once Roman island of Britain, 
now the scene of wars between its Anglo-Saxon conquerors and 
the old Britons, had so completely passed out of the sphere of 
the Empire’s consciousness, if I may use the expression, that 
Procopius relates a supernatural legend of it, as of a mystic 
land. He calls it Brittia, reserving the old name Britannia for 
Brittany,’ and mentions that the king of the Franks claimed 


1 Thus the appellation Brittia was name Britannia and the name Anglia. 
intermediate between the old Roman . When the Goths offered to surrender 
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some sort of suzerainty over it, and on one occasion attached 
Angles to an embassy which he sent to Byzantium, in order to 
show that he was lord of the island. According to the strange 
and picturesque legend, which Procopius records but does not 
believe, the fishermen and farmers who live on the northern 
coast of Gaul pay no tribute to the Frank kings, because 
they have another service to perform. At the door of each in 
turn, when he has lain down to sleep, a knock is heard, and the 
voice of an unseen visitant summons him to a nocturnal labour. 
He goes down to the beach, as in the constraint of a dream, 
and finds boats heavily laden with invisible forms, wherein he 
and those others who have received the supernatural summons 
embark and ply the oars. The voyage to the shore of Brittia 
is accomplished in the space of an hour in these ghostly skiffs, 
though the boats of mortals hardly reach it by force of both 
sailing and rowing in a day and a night. The unseen pas- 
sengers disembark in Brittia, and the oarsmen return in the 
lightened boats, hearing as they depart a voice speaking to the 
souls. 

Two other changes must be noticed which took place in 
that region of wandering and shifting barbarians on the banks of 
the Ister. The Lombards dwelled on the left bank of the Ister 
when Justinian ascended the throne; when Justin II acceded 
their habitations were in Pannonia, the land of the Drave and 
the Save. The kingdom of the Gepids, which was bounded on 
both the south and the west side by the Ister, remained toler- 
ably stationary during the whole reign. But in the latter 
years of Justinian a new people had established itself to the 
east of the Gepids, on the lower Ister—the Avars, a Hunnic 
people who were destined to influence the fortunes of the 
Balkan peninsula and the Danube countries for the space of less 
than a hundred years, then to sink into insignificance, and finally 
to disappear. Their arrival was fatal for the short-lived king- 
dom of the Gepids, which was crushed, two years after Justinian’s 
death, by the united forces of the Lombards and the Avars. 


We may now consider some special points respecting the 
western conquests of Justinian. 
Sicily to the Romans, who had already ing to bestow Brittia, once an imperial 
conquered it, Belisarius replied by offer- possession, on the Goths. 
VOL II D 
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Immediately after the overthrow of the Vandal kingdom 
Africa was placed under the jurisdiction of a praetorian prefect, 
and thus rendered co-ordinate with Illyricum and the Orient. 
The act by which this administrative arrangement was made is 
preserved in the Codex, and possesses extreme importance for 
students of the history of the Roman civil service. 

The new prefecture included the four provinces? which 
composed the vicariate of Africa in the fourth century, and the 
privileged province, which was governed then by a proconsul. 
But in addition to these five provinces it comprised Tingitana, 
which in old days belonged to the vicariate of Spain, and Sar- 
dinia, which belonged to the vicariate of Urbs Roma. Of the 
seven provinces four were governed by consulars by the new 
arrangement, Byzacium, Tripolis, Carthago (that is Africa), and 
Tingitana ; of these Tripolis and Tingitana had formerly been 
under praesides, while Africa had been governed by a proconsul 
who was independent of the vicarius. The other three pro- 
vinces were placed under praesides ; for Numidia, formerly a 
consular province, this was a degradation in rank. 

The praetorian prefect, whose residence was fixed at Carthago, 
was to have a bureau of 396 officials. Another constitution 
which was passed at the same time established military dukes 
in various provinces.’ 

When the troubles which immediately resulted from the 
circumstances attending the conquest of Africa had been 
allayed, the prosperity of the Libyan provinces seems to have 
revived. The praetorian prefects were endowed with military 
authority, contrary to the original intention, and afterwards 
received, vulgarly if not officially, the appellation of exarch ; 
and they were successful in defending their territory against 
the inroads of the Moors. John, the brother of Pappus, gained 
such brilliant victories over the Moorish chiefs‘ two of whom 
were compelled to attend on him as slaves, that the African 
poet of the imperial restoration, Flavius Cresconius Corippus, 


1 Cod. Just. i. 27,1 (534 A.D.) The 
first praetorian prefect of Africa was 
Archelaus. 

2 In the Notitia, Mauretania was bi- 
partite, under two praesides, Maure- 
tania Sitifensis (eastern part) and 
Mauretania Caesariensis (western part). 


3 Cod. Just. i. 27, 2. Five duces 


were appointed, namely in Tripolis, 
Byzacena, Numidia, Mauretania, and 


' Sardinia. The coast opposite to Spain 


was placed under the military control 
of a tribune subject to the duke of 
Mauretania. 

4 See Procopius, B. G. iv. 17 ad 
fin., and the Johannis of Corippus. 
The date of these events was 546. 
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thought himself justified in making him the hero of an epony- 
mous poem, the Johannis. Paulus was praetorian prefect of 
Africa in 552, John (presumably the brother of Pappus) in 
558, and Areobindus in 563,! but we hear little more of Africa 
until the reign of Maurice, when the Exarch Gennadius dealt 
treacherously with the Moors, who had been harassing the pro- 
vinces, and paralysed their hostilities. 

The new connection of Sardinia with Africa was not 
unnatural. Like Sicily, it had generally played a part in the 
dealings of Rome with her enemies in Africa. It had played 
a part seven hundred and fifty years ago in the Punic wars; it 
had been connected with the war against the Moor Gildo in the 
reign of Honorius; recently it had been involved in the for- 
tunes or misfortunes of Africa, and included in the kingdom of 
the Vandals. It was therefore natural to include it in the new 
prefecture which was raised on the ruins of that kingdom. 

The German power which had established itself in northern 
Africa had passed away, as the German power which had 
established itself on the middle Danube was soon td pass away, 
without leaving any permanent trace of its existence; neither 
the Gepids nor the Vandals left a historical name or monument 
behind them,? except indeed the old and improbable derivation 
of Andalusia from Vandalusia prove to be really correct. In 
this respect the Gepids and the Vandals contrast with the 
Burgundians and the Thuringians, whose kingdoms were over- 
thrown, but whose names still survive. 

It is a common remark that the extermination of the Vandal 
power by the Romans is a thing to be regretted rather than 
rejoiced in, and that Justinian removed what might have 
proved a barrier to the westward advance of the Saracens at 
the end of the seventh century.* I think that this view can 
be shown to rest on a misconception. In the first place, it is 


1 I mention this to show that the 
office of praetorian prefect had not been 
abolished in Africa, as Mr. Hodgkin 
seems to suppose (Italy and her 
Invaders, iv. p. 45). See Novels clx. 
elxix. clxxiii. ee Zachariä). I assume 
in the text that the prefects were in- 
vested with military authority; it is 
possible, however, that in Justinian’s 
reign there may have been both a pre- 
fect and a ister militum (o7pa- 
mryés), and that both functions may 


have been afterwards combined in the 
office of the exarch ; but this does not 
seem so probable. When Solomon was 
praetorian prefect he seems to have been 
in command of the soldiers. 

2 Their name, however, has been per- 
petuated in the opprobrious word vandal- 
ism. ‘Transdanubian Dacia was called 
Gepidia for a time. There was a rem- 
nant of the Gepids in the ninth century 
(Roesler, Romanische Studien, p. 77). 

3 Cf. Mr. Hodgkin, op. cit. ili. 695, 
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hard to believe that the Vandals would have been able to 
present any serious resistance to the Arabs; at the end of the 
fifth century their kingdom was in a state of decline, and it 
seems probable that it could never have lasted until the end of 
the seventh century. It seems more probable that if it had 
not fallen a prey to the Romans it would have fallen a prey 
to a worse enemy, the Moors; and it seems certain that, 
even had it escaped Moors as well as Romans, it would have 
collapsed when the first Saracens set foot on the land. For the 
domestic condition of the Vandal state must have absolutely 
precluded all chance of a revival of strength. The kingdom 
was divided against itself, the native provincials hated their 
conquerors, who were daily growing more supine and less war- 
like, and there is no likelihood that an amalgamation would 
ever have taken place. And, secondly, even granting—what 
seems utterly improbable—that the Vandals could have held 
Africa even as effectually-as the Romans, it was far more in 
the interests of European civilisation that the Romans should 
occupy it, for Africa proved the safety of the Empire at one of 
its most critical moments—the occasion of the dethronement of 
Phocas; and on the Empire mainly depended the cause of 
European civilisation. But, thirdly, if we entertain the still 
wilder supposition that the Vandals would really have been 
able to stem the tide of the Asiatic wave which rolled through 
Africa to Spain, it is very doubtful whether that would have 
promoted the interests of Europe; for though the Saracen 
lords of Cordova were Mohammedans and Asiatics, it cannot 
be denied that their sojourn in Spain was conducive in a 
marked degree to the spread of culture in the West. 

~ If we are to indulge in: speculations of what might have 
been had something else not been, we might suppose that no 
Imperial revival of an expansive nature took place, that the 
Vandals continued to live at their ease and persecute the 
Catholics in Africa, and that Ostrogothic kings continued to be 
the “ lords of things,” domini rerum, in Italy. Starting with 
this supposition, it would be natural enough to imagine further 
that the events of the Punic wars might be repeated ; that the 
Goths of Italy might invade Africa and overthrow the effete 
Vandal kingdom just as the Romans had overthrown the 
Carthaginian republic; and that so the Ostrogoths, who were 


es ee ee e t 
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already in southern Gaul neighbours of their kinsmen the Visi- 
goths, might become their neighbours also at the Pillars of 
Hercules. And thus,—lItaly, Sicily, Africa, Spain, and southern 
Gaul belonging to Visigoths and Ostrogoths,—we can form 
the conception of a Gothic empire round the western Mediter- 
ranean basin, an empire which might have spread northward 
and eastward like the Roman Empire of old. Such imaginary 
displacements of fact sometimes serve to illustrate the import 
of the events which actually took place. 


Sicily, which performed the double function of being a 
stepping-stone to Africa and a stepping-stone to Italy for the 
“Roman ” invaders, was placed soon after its conquest under 
the government of a praetor (orparnyos), who was endowed 
with both civil and military authority.’ Its administration 
remained, even after the conquest of Italy, independent of the 
governor, who resided at Ravenna. According to the old 
order which existed in the fifth century before the reign of 
Odovacar, Sicily was governed by a consular who was respons- 
ible to the vicar of Urbs Roma. 

After the partial conquest of Italy by Belisarius the new 
acquisitions seem to have been placed under a praetorian pre- 
fect? on the same basis as Africa, the military and the civil 
functions being kept distinct. But this arrangement was only 
temporary, and after the complete and final conquest of the 
land by Narses the system was adopted of combining the con- 
trols of civil, fiscal, and military affairs in the hands of one 
supreme governor. This principle had already been introduced 
in many provinces in the East, and had been: adopted in Sicily. 
It is a little strange that it was not immediately adopted in 
Africa, where, however, the disturbed state of the country soon 
led to its introduction. 

It is evident that a new name was required for the new 
governor. The title prefect, évrapyos, from being originally 


1 The appointment of the praetor of L. Armbrust in his dissertation on 
seems to have esca the notice of Die territoriale Politik der Papste von 
Mr. Hodgkin. It is proved by the 500 bis 800: “neben ihm [the exarch] 
79th Novel (ed. Zacharia), which was fungirte ein Prifectus Pritorio.” If 
issued before the end of 537. there was an officer called prefect at 

* Maximin was appointed praetorian Ravenna, as some passages in Gregory’s 
Prefect of Italy in the latter part of letters seem to prove, he was not a 
542, see Procopius, B. G. iii. 6; but praetorian prefect of Italy. 
this does not warrant the assertion 
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purely military, had come to be associated with purely civil 
functions, while the title magister militum was, on the face 
of it, purely military. The new, or revived, names which Jus- 
tinian had given to the governors of provinces in whose hands 
he united the two authorities, praetor, proconsul or moderator, 
were manifestly unsuitable for the governor-general of Italy. 
Italy was a large aggregate of provinces, as large as the prefect- 
ure of Illyricum, and it would have been absurd to place its 
governor on a level in point of title with the praetor of Sicily, 
the proconsul of Cappadocia, or the moderator of Helenopontus. 
It was eminently a case for a new name, and accordingly a 
nondescript Greek name, which was applied to various kinds 
of officers,’ was chosen, and the governor of Italy was called 
' the evarch ; but as he was always a patrician, it was common 
to speak of him in Italy as the Patrician. 

We are not informed into what provinces the exarchate of 
Italy was divided during the fifteen years of its existence 
before the Lombard invasion. The praetor of Sicily probably 
remained independent of the exarch, while on the other hand 
it is possible that the administration of Sardinia may have 
been separated from Africa, and, like her sister island 
Corsica, connected with Italy. We may say that the district 
governed by the exarch corresponded very closely to the joint 
dioceses of Italy and Illyricum; and we may suppose that, as 
in Africa, the old distribution of provinces was in the main 
adopted. In regard to these provinces, it is important to 
observe that the signification of the word Campania had altered 
as long ago as the fourth century, and now comprised Latium. 
Rome herself, however, was perhaps even at this time, as she 
certainly was in the eighth century, included not in Campania, 
but in Tuscia, as Etruria was now called. In old days men 
spoke of the Tuscan Tiber; in the Middle Ages men could 
speak of Tuscan Rome. 


The circumstance that Romans not living at Latin Rome 
and regarded by the Italians as strangers should have con- 
quered Italy is one of the curiosities of history. The Romans, 
Romaioi, who came with Belisarius were looked upon as Greeks, 


1 Some of the subordinates of the called Etapyo: by Constantine Porphyro- 
praefectus urbi of Constantinople are gennetos. 
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and spoken of with a certain contempt by the provincials as 
well as by the Goths. They were not, however, all Greek- 
speaking soldiers, a very large number were barbarians; but 
it is probable that very few spoke Latin. Nevertheless it 
might be said that they represented a Latin power, for the 
native language of the Emperor Justinian was Latin. He 
often opposes “our native tongue” to the “common Hellenic 
speech,” and laws were promulgated in Latin as well as in 
Greek. Latin Italy was not yet out of touch with the Roman 
Empire. Yet nothing illustrates more clearly the fact that 
the Empire was becoming every year more Greek in character 
than the history of its Italian dependencies, It succeeded in 
Hellenising the southern provinces, and it was just these pro- 
vinces that remained longest subject to its authority. 

The Greek characteristics of the Empire under Justinian 
are calculated to suggest vividly the process of ebb and flow 
Which is always going on in the course of history. Just ten 
centuries before, Greek Athens was the bright centre of 
European civilisation. Then the torch was passed westward 
from the cities of Hellenism, where it had burned for a while, 
to shine in Latin Rome; soon the rivers of the world, to adapt 
an expression of Juvenal, poured into the Tiber. Once more 
the brand changed hands; it was transmitted from the temple 
of Capitoline Jupiter, once more eastward, to a city of the 
Greek world—a world, however, which now disdained the im- 
pious name “ Hellenic,” and was called “Romaic.” By the 
shores of the Bosphorus, on the acropolis of Graeco - Roman 
Constantinople, the light of civilisation lived, pale but steady, 
for many hundred years, longer than it had shone by the 
Iissus, longer than it had gleamed by the Nile or the Orontes, 
longer than it had blazed by the Tiber; and the church of 
St. Sophia was the visible symbol of as great a historical 
idea as those which the Parthenon and the temple of 
Jupiter had represented, the idea of European Christendom. 
The Empire, at once Greek and Roman, the ultimate result to 
Which ancient history, both Greek history and Roman, had 
been leading up, was for nine centuries to be the bulwark of 
Europe against Asia, and to render possible the growth of the 
nascent civilisation of the Teutonic nations in the West by 
Preserving the heritage of the old world. 


CHAPTER XV 
BYZANTINE ART 


AN account of the reign of Justinian would be incomplete 
without a chapter on the architectural works of his reign and 
the school of the christian Ictinus, Anthemius of Tralles; and 
this leads us to speak of “ Byzantine” art in general. 
“Romaic” art, one might think, would be a more suitable 
name to distinguish it from “ Romanesque,” which developed 
in the West on parallel lines and out of the same elements ; 
for so-called Byzantine art was not confined to Byzantium, 
and “ Byzantine” has no right to a wider signification. 

In the first place, it may be observed that the antagonism 
of Christians to ancient art has often been misrepresented. 
Christians, like pagans, loved to decorate their houses with 
statues ; the christian city of Constantine was a museum of 
Greek art. In the fourth century, at all events, little trace is left 
of the earlier prejudice against pictures and images which was 
derived from the Semitic cradle of the new religion. Chris- 
tians adopted old mythological ideas, and gave them an inter- 
pretation agreeing with the conceptions of their creed. The 
representations of Christ as the Good Shepherd, which were 
so common, were closely connected with the Greek type of 
Hermes Kriophoros; and in the catacombs we find an 
Orpheus-Christ.1. The nimbus? that surrounds the head of 
@ saint in christian paintings was derived from the pictures 
of heathen gods of light; the rape of Proserpine is portrayed 


1 See the beautiful plate “Orphée tian Iconography (Bohn series), vol. i. 
jouant du luth” in Perret’s Catacombes p. 34. The subject of Byzantine ty- 
de Rome, vol. i. pl. 20. pology is too technical to be entered 

2 For the nimbus, see Didron’s Chris- upon here. 
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on the tomb of Vibia. With such symbolism we may compare 
the habit of dedicating churches on the sites of temples to 
some christian saint who offered some similitude in name or 
attribute to the god who had been worshipped in the old temple.! 
A church of St. Elias often replaced a sanctuary of Apollo the 
sun-god, on account of the Greek name Helios; and temples 
of Pallas Athene might be converted into shrines of the Virgin. 
It was the same clinging to old forms, in spite of their incon- 
sistency with the new faith, that induced the Phrygians to 
call themselves Chrestianoi instead of Christianoi, and to 
speak of Chrestos instead of Christos.2 In architecture and all 
branches of art the Christians had to accept and modify pagan 
forms; just as they employed the materials of Greek and Roman 
temples, especially the columns, in building their churches. 

The two kinds of art which come before us at this period 
are architecture and mosaic. Sculpture had practically 
died out with the old Greek spirit itself. For in the first 
place there was no longer any comprehension of the beauty 
of the human form; the days of the gymnasia had passed 
away; and in the second place taste had degenerated, and 
men sought and admired splendour of effect rather than 
beauty of form. So it was that colossal pillars like that of 
Marcian, which seem imposing because they are monstrous, 
had become popular; and for the statues of Emperors and 
others, which were still executed, precious metals or showy 
substances like porphyry were selected in preference to marble. 
In addition to these circumstances there was another reason 
Which tended to render sculpture obsolete. Christians had 
adopted the basilica as the most usual form of their places 
of worship, and it was evident that plaques or mosaics could 
fill the walls better. Work in mosaic was more permanent, 
more costly, and more brilliant than painting, and many splen- 
did specimens are still preserved, especially in the churches of 
Ravenna and Thessalonica.® 


1 See Mr. Tozer’s note, Finlay’s churches of St. Demetrius. On the 
History of Greece, vol. i. p. 424, in site of a i of Asclepius is a 
which he refers toa paper of M. de church of the Hag. Anargyri, i.c. the 
Julleville, Sur Uemplacement et le unpaid physicians SS, Cosmas and 
vocable des Églises chrétiennes en Grèce. Damian.’ 

“The altar of the twelve gods is re- 23 Sec Prof. Ramsay, Journal of 
placed by a church of the twelve Hellenic Studies, iii. 349. 

apostles. . Where there stood two 3 As the scope of this chapter does 

temples of Demeter there are now two not extend beyond the sixth century, 
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The basilica and the rotunda were the chief forms of 
christian churches in the fourth and fifth centuries. In each 
case there were problems to be solved. In the basilica the 
architect was met by the difficulty of combining the Roman 
arch with the Greek column. In the case of the rotunda it 
seemed desirable to associate the dome with other than 
circular buildings; and of this problem two solutions were 
attempted. In the tomb of Galla Placidia at Ravenna we 
see the circular surrendered for a cruciform plan, and the 
cupola rising from the four corners. On the other hand 
the Byzantines enclosed the circular building in a square 
one, leaving a recess in each of the four angles, as in the 
church of SS. Sergius and Bacchus in Constantinople, and 
the church of San Vitale at Ravenna.’ The dome was 
ultimately to be united with rectangular buildings, but this 
` union was peculiarly Byzantine. The practice of placing a 
dome over part of a rectangular edifice was seldom adopted in 
the western architecture of those days. 

The problem of uniting the arch with the column weighed 
especially upon the architect of basilicas. It was solved first 
at Salona in the peristyle of Diocletian’s palace, as has been 
shown by Mr. Freeman, whose own words it will be well to 
quote. “To reach anything like a really consistent and har- 
monious style the problem was to find some means by which 
the real Roman system of construction might be preserved and 
made prominent, without casting aside a feature of such ex- 
quisite beauty as the Greek column, especially in the stately 
and sumptuous form into which it had grown in Roman hands. 
The problem was to bring the arch and column into union— 
in other words, to teach the column to support the arch. It 
strikes us that in the palace at Spalato we may see a series of 
attempts at so doing, a series of strivings, of experiments, one 
of which was at last crowned with complete success. Of these 
experiments some would seem to have been already tried else- 


no reference is made to the churches of 
Athens, whose dates are uncertain, nor 
to later buildings of ascertained date 
like St. Mark’s at Venice, which, it 


need hardly be remarked, is in every 


sense a Byzantine church. 
1 At Bosra there is a temple ex- 
ternally square, internally circular. 


The church of SS. Sergius and Bacchus, 
now known as the little Aja Sofia, was 
erected by Justinian near the palace of 
Hormisdas, south-west of the hippo- 
drome. St. George’s at Salonica is an 
instance of a circular church with a 
dome. 
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where; of the successful one we know of no example earlier 
than Diocletian. . . . The arch was set over the column, but it 
was made to spring from the continuous entablature or from the 
broken entablature, or, as in the case of the Venetian windows, 
the entablature itself was made to take the form of an arch. 
All these attempts were more or less awkward... but in 
the peristyle the right thing was hit upon; the arch was made 
to spring bodily from the capital of the column, and was 
moulded, not with the fine mouldings of the entablature, but 
with those of the architrave only. . . . The germ of Pisa and 
Durham and Westminster had been called into life.” ? | 

The method by which the architects at Ravenna en- 
deavoured to mediate between the column and the arch 
constitutes a special feature of early Byzantine architecture. 
It was evident that the entablature was but an awkward link 
between arch and capital, and the Ravennate architects re- 
linquished it for a new form, a kind of super-capital called by 
the French dosseret. This is a reversed blunted pyramid with 
sides either convex or concave, the decoration generally con- 
sisting of monograms, crosses, or acanthus leaves in very low 
relief. It is seldom found as a plain block. In Ravenna one 
pillar in the church of Sta. Agatha has a plain square block 
between arch and capital, and we find similar blocks repre- 
sented in the mosaics of San Apollinare Nug@ro on the pillars 
of the palace of Theodoric. This new katara: a distinct step 
in the development of art called Byzantine; the horizontal 
structure and all its connections are being abandoned in favour 
of arches. This link between arch and column is a special 
feature of Ravenna, but we find it in the churches of St. 
Demetrius, the Holy Apostles, and Eski Djouma at Thessa- 
lonica, and elsewhere. ? 

The architecture of Ravenna?! falls naturally into three 
periods, the age of Galla Placidia, the age of Theodoric 
the Ostrogoth, and the age of Justinian. San Giovanni in 


1 Historical Essays, 3d series, p. 61, fuori le mura, SS. Quattro Coronati), 
note on “Diocletian's place in archi- and in the ypes of some churches in 
tectural history.” southern Italy. See F. W. Unger, 

We may perhaps attribute to Rav- Griechische Kunst, p. 342, 346 in Brock- 
ennate influence the appearance of the haus, Griechenland. 

dosseret” (German Phister) in a few 3 There is a special work on the 
churches at Rome (Sta. Agatha in Sub- churches of Ravenna by Quast, Die 
wra, San Stefano Rotondo, San Lorenzo ailtchristlichen Bauwerke von Ravenna, 
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Fonte remains as an exquisite relic of the Ecclesia Ursiana 
built before the age of Placidia. Two churches built by 
Placidia herself were San Giovanni Evangelista and Sta. Croce. 
The former building now consists almost entirely of restora- 
tions; of the original work, executed to fulfil a vow made by 
the Empress when saved from a storm at sea, nothing remains 
but the pillars in the nave. Opposite Sta. Croce is the small 
dark church of SS. Nazario e Celso, built as a mausoleum 
by Placidia, and containing her own tomb. This building is 
in the form of a cross with neither nave nor pillars, adorned 
with arches and cylindrical vaults, and lined with mosaics. 
The walls outside are crowned by pediments with antique 
horizontal cornices. We see here an interesting example of 
the antique and Byzantine styles blended, and for the first 
time a cupola placed upon a four-cornered building. The 
palace of the Laurelwood (Lauretum), built by Placidia and 
her son Valentinian, in which Theodoric slew Odovacar, no 
longer exists. 

In the second period, the reign of Theodoric, was built 
one of the finest Byzantine basilicas, San Martino in Caelo 
Aureo, now called San Apollinare Nuovo. The date of the 
“ Rotunda of Theodoric” is not unchallenged, and the remains 
of his palace, now the front of the Franciscan cloister, have 
perhaps some claim to be considered genuine,’ although the 
palace represented in the mosaics of San Apollinare points to 
a more antique style. Of the original San Martino only 
the nave remains, and in its gorgeous mosaics may be seen 
a further development of Byzantine art. Traces of the 
antique survive in some parts of the ornamentation and in 
the quasi-Corinthian capitals. No entirely new type of 
capital is seen in Byzantine architecture before the reign of 
Justinian; and until then the new art continued to use with 
more or less modification the old forms. In San Martino 
the Corinthian form is changed by a considerable widening at 
the top, and resembles the funnel shape of later Byzantine 


1 Low down in the wall of the facade 
is set a porphyry basin, purporting to 
contain the ashes of Theodoric, former] 
placed in his mausoleum. The tom 
still remains, but is called the church 
of Sta. Maria della Rotonda. See An- 
onymus Valesii, 16, 96: se autem vivo 


Secit sibi monimentum ex lapide quadrato 
mirae magnitudinis opus ct saxum in- 
gens quod superponeret inquisivit. It 
has been supposed that this anonymous 
writer is no other than archbishop 
Maximian, represented in the mosaics 


of San Vitale (cf. vol. i. p. 253). 
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capitals. The wall veil of both sides of the nave is covered 
with mosaics; on one side is represented a line of martyrs 
going forth from Ravenna to the presence of Christ, and on the 
other a procession of virgins, clad in white, with palms in 
their hands, issuing from Classis, to offer adoration to the 
Virgin, who is waiting to receive them. In the representation 
of Ravenna the palace of Theodoric is conspicuous.' 

Two large and beautiful buildings erected in the reign of 
Justinian make that period remarkable in Ravennate archi- 
tecture, the famous octagon San Vitale, the model of Charles 
the Great for the cathedral of Aachen, and San Apollinare in 
Classe, one of the most important basilicas in existence. The 
church of San Vitale was begun under the archbishop Ecclesius 
before Italy had been reconquered by the Romans; the building 
was executed by Julian Argentarius,’ the Anthemius of Ravenna; 
and the church, completed after the imperial restoration, was 
dedicated by bishop Maximianus in 546. It is octagon in 
shape, and covered with a dome. To the east stretches a long 
choir, and seven semicircular niches break the walls of the 
seven other sides. <A large portion of the interior is cased in 
slabs of veined marble of various colours. The apse, which is 
adorned with fine mosaics, is Byzantine in shape, semicircular 
within and three-sided without, and on either side is a 
semicircular chapel. The central mosaic represents the sacri- 
fice of Isaac, while on either side is a picture, most suitable 
to decorate a building which may be considered the monu- 
ment of the imperial restoration in Italy. On one side is 
represented Justinian in gorgeous apparel accompanied by the 
archbishop Maximianus, and attended by priests and officers ; 
and on the opposite side another mosaic shows the Empress 
Theodora, also in magnificent attire, glittering with pearls and 
gems, and surrounded by her maidens. Justinian carries a 
casket and Theodora a goblet, probably containing thank- 
offerings to be placed on the altar. The original entrance to 


1 See Agnellus, Zib. Pont. p. 118 
(ap. Muratori, S. R. J. vol. ii), who 
relates that among other churches used 
by the Arian Ostrogoths and adapted 
by Justinian for Catholic use, St. Mar- 


de imaginibus martyrum virginumgue 
incedentium tessellis decoravit, 

2 There appears to be an erroneous 
notion current that San Vitale was 
copied from St. Sophia at Constan- 


tinus, called caelum aureum, was em- 
bellished by mosaics ‘‘of the martyrs 
and virgins walking,” utrasque parietes 


tinople, but the two buildings have no 
resemblance. 
3 See Agnellus, ib. pp. 95, 107. 
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the building was on the west, but is now walled up, and the 
narthex, or, aS it was called in Ravenna, the “ardica,”’ is 
enclosed in the cloister. The columns have capitals of a new 
form, some funnel shaped, resembling the impost blocks, others 
basket shaped and adorned with network. 

San Apollinare in Classe was begun under bishop Ursicinus, 
534 a.D., and completed and consecrated by Maximian in 549. 
In plan this great church is like the other basilicas of Ravenna. 
It has three naves, spanned on each side by arches supported 
by twelve columns. The pillars, now deep sunken in the 
floor, many standing in water, rest on Attic bases, very various 
in form. Their basket-shaped capitals are decorated with 
acanthus. The narthex is a striking feature of the building, 
being remarkably high and broad. On the wall veil of the 
naves above the arches are mosaic medallions representing the 
archbishops of Ravenna. 

A few years before the foundations of the church of San 
Vitale were laid, a cathedral was built at Parentium, on the 
peninsula of Pola, by Euphrasius. To the artistic interest of 
this edifice is joined an historical association, derived from the 
fact that Euphrasius was appointed bishop of Parentium by Theo- 
doric but built his cathedral after the city had passed into the 
hands of the Romans. Thus the stately building and its founder 
suggest the transition from the Ostrogothic to the Justinianean 
period. The cathedral is thus described by Mr. Jackson’: “The 
church of Euphrasius is a specimen of the Byzantine style at 
its best. Classic tradition survives in the basilica plan, the 
long drawn ranks of serried marble pillars, and in the hori- 
zontal direction of the leading lines. But the capitals with 
their crisply raffled foliage, emphasised by dark holes pierced 
with a drill which recall the fragility and brilliance of the 
shell of the sea echinus, belong to a new school of sculpture, 
and the massive basket capitals which are found among them 
as well as the second capital or impost block which surmounts 
them all, were novelties in architecture at the time of their 
erection. These buildings belong to the best school of By- 


1 See Agnellus, Lib. Pont. p. 107, in ardica, somewhat as a natter became an 
ardica, It seems evident that the collo- adder. 
cation of the preposition led to the 2 See Mr. Jackson’s Dalmatia, vol. i. 
omission of the initial » of a Latinised 3 St. Euphrasius and the duomo of 
form of vápônë. In nardica became in Elias at Grado, 571-586. 
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zantine art, and were erected at the same period as those at 
Ravenna and Constantinople, which they resemble in every 
detail; and in the church of Parenzo especially one might 
imagine oneself in the ancient capital of the exarchs.” 

In the churches of Thessalonica! we find the new art in 
its perfection, especially in its most original and peculiar 
development, the adorning of the domes with mosaic. The 
date of many of the churches of Thessalonica is uncertain, 
and modern specialists are much at variance on the subject. 
In some cases the buildings themselves afford evidence of 
great antiquity; for example, the atrium in the nave of 
St. Demetrius once contained a fountain, which points to 
the custom of ablution practised by Christians only in the 
earliest times, and the mosaic pictures in St. George’s church 
of saints who lived before the time of Constantine suggest an 
early period. The theory, too easily adopted by travellers, 
that many of these churches were built on the sites of heathen 
temples has been contradicted and almost disproved by recent 
research. 

Of the more ancient buildings in Thessalonica the churches 
of St. Demetrius and St. George are the most remarkable. 
The church of St. Demetrius is a basilica (or dromikon) erected 
in honour of the saint early in the fifth century. The columns 
of the nave, of verde antico marble, are Ionic, and the carefully 
executed capitals might be called Corinthian but for the eagles 
with which they are adorned. The dosserets, which surmount 
the capitals, are marked with crosses, sometimes in the middle 
of foliage.? The only decoration of this church consists of 
coloured marbles, and the effect is more temperate than if it 
were also embellished with mosaics. 

The ancient church of St. George belongs to the class of 
circular buildings called “tholi,” most of which are supposed 
to have been erected in the early part of the fourth century.® 
It is probable that the dome, which even in the time of 


‘For the churches of Thessalonica, brightest condition of the originals.” 
se the work of Texier and Pullan, By- * Texier and Pullan, op. cit. p. 128. 
zantine Architecture, in which there are 3 Leo Allatius distinguishes five 
"p endid reproductions of the mosaics. kinds of churches—l. rpovA\wrd, or 
(Mr. Mahaffy however communicates OoAwrd (tholi); 2. Kkapapwra (vaulted 
the following note: “The colours of the buildings); 3. oravpwrd (cruciform) ; 
mosaics, as reproduced in Texier, are 4. ôpopuxá; 5. mixta (mixed style).—De 
too bright and staring, noraretheyeven templis Graccorum recentioribus, Ep. ii. 
a fair representation of the newest and (ed. 1645). 
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Constantine was used in christian architecture, was adopted 
from Persian and other oriental buildings. The opening at 
the top of the dome was convenient as an issue for the smoke 
of the fire-worshippers, while the followers of a mystic cult 
appreciated the gloom’; for originally the cupola was lit 
from the top, as in the Pantheon at Rome. The octagon built 
by Constantine at Antioch was the model for numerous churches 
in the East. The entire decoration of the church of St. 
George consists of mosaics, and the eight pictures in the dome 
are perhaps the greatest work of the kind in existence. In 
these eight pictures are represented “rich palaces, in a fan- 
tastic style, resembling those painted on the walls of Pompeii ; 
columns ornamented with precious stones; pavilions closed by 
purple curtains floating in the wind, upheld by rods and rings ; 
arcades without number, friezes decorated with dolphins, birds, 
palm-trees; and modillions supporting cornices of azure and 
emerald. In the centre of each of these compositions is a 
little octagonal or circular house, surrounded by columns and 
covered by a cupola; it is screened off by low barriers, and 
veils conceal the interior. A lamp suspended from the ceiling 
indicates its character; it is the new tabernacle or sanctum 
sanctorum of the Christians.”* A remarkable feature of this 
church are the eight quadrilateral chapels formed in the thick- 
ness of the walls at equal distances from one another. Some 
of these niches are ornamented with mosaic pictures of birds, 
flowers, and baskets of fruit. 

The era of Justinian was the golden age of christian art, 
and St. Sophia, its most perfect achievement, still remains, 
a wonder displaying all the resources of the new art, and a 
perpetual monument of the greatness of the Emperor and of 
the genius of Anthemius of Tralles. Of this master Agathias 
gives the following account :— 


“ The city of Tralles was the birthplace of Anthemius, and he practised 
the art of inventions, by which mechanicians, applying the abstract theory 
of lines to materials, fabricate imitations and, as it were, images of real 
things.’ In this art he excelled greatly and reached the highest point of 


1 Compare Unger, Griechische Kunst, 3 The ingenious contrivances of this 
p. 354. Unger, however, seems to press Archimedes of the sixth century for 
too far the theory that the chief features tormenting his neighbours are related 
of christian art came from the East. by Agathias and reproduced by Gib- 

2 Texier and Pullan, op. cit. p. 186. bon. 
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mathematical science,! even as his brother Metrodorus in so-called 
philology (ypapparcxa). I would certainly felicitate their mother on 
having brought into the world a progeny replete with such various 
learning, for she was also the mother of Olympius, who studied law and 
practised in the courts, and of Dioscorus and Alexander, both skilful 
physicians. Dioscorus lived in his native city, where he gave many 
remarkable proofs of his skill, and Alexander dwelt in Rome, having 
received an honourable call thither. But the fame of Anthemius and 
Metrodorus spread everywhere and reached the Emperor himself, on 
whose invitation they came to Byzantium and spent the rest of their lives 
there, and gave remarkable proofs of their respective talents. Metrodorus 
educated many noble youths, instructing them in his honourable branch 
of learning, and instilling diligently a love of literature in al. But 
Anthemius contrived wonderful works both in the city and in many 
other places which, I think, even if nothing were said about them, would 
suffice of themselves to win for him an everlasting glory in the memory 
of man as long as they stand and endure.” 2 


The church dedicated by Constantine to the Divine 
Wisdom (Ayla Xodia) was twice burnt down, first in the 
reign of Arcadius, and again in the reign of Justinian during 
the Nika revolt. Forty days after the tumult had subsided the 
ruins were cleared away by order of the Emperor, and space was 
provided for a new church to be built on a much larger scale 
than the old. To Anthemius was entrusted the great work, 
and Isidore of Miletus and Ignatius were his assistants. The 
ancient temples of Asia and Greece were robbed of their most 
beautiful columns, and costly marbles, granite, and porphyry 
were brought from distant places, from Egypt, Athens, 
and the Cyclades, as well as from Proconnesus, Cyzicus, 
and the Troad* The length of the building is 241 feet, 
the breadth 224 feet; the ground plan represents a Greek 
cross, and the crowning glory of the work, the aerial dome, 
rises 179 feet above the floor of the church. Thus here, for 
the first time, the cupola is united on a large scale with a 
cruciform building.‘ The dome is lit by forty windows built 
into the hemisphere itself, and rests lightly on four strong 
arches supported by massive pillars; its weight is lessened as 
much as possible by the use of light materials. On the east 


1 Sends dwhp xal xévrpov édeiv ral splendid work, Altchristliche Baudenk- 
oxjua yxapdta. (Paulus Silentiarius, male von Constantinopel vom 5 bis 12 
Desr. S. Sophiae, 1. 271). Jahrhundert, are both indispensable and 

3 Agathias, v. 8. sufficient for the study of St. Sophia. 

* These marbles are mentioned in ‘ Thus St. Sophia belongs to the 
the Descriptio S. Sophiae of Paul the fifth class of Leo Allatius ; it is both 
Silentiary. This poem and Salzenberg’s oravpwréy and rpovAAwrév, 
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and west are two large half-domes (conchae), each lit by five 
windows. The oval shape of the nave is determined by these 
half-domes. At either side of the apse there is a smaller side- 
apse,’ and on the west, where the narthex corresponds to the 
apse, there are similar recesses, Two contemporary writers, 
Paul the Silentiary and Procopius the historian, were im- 
pressed with the marvellous brilliance of the interior owing to 
the skilful arrangement of the windows. “It is wonderfully 
filled with light and sun rays, you would say the sunlight 
grew in it” (rnv alyAnv v avt@ dvecGar).2 The enclosing 
walls of the building are built of brick concealed under a 
coating of marble, and the interior presents a brilliant spec- 
tacle of costly marbles, porphyry, jasper, and mosaics, which 
adorn the walls and cupolas. 

In the apse, between four silver columns, were placed 
the seats of the Patriarch and the priests, also of silver, 
and a barrier («iyxAides), 14 feet high, of the same metal, 
separated the bema from the nave of the church. This 
barrier contained the three sacred doors, and, resting on twelve 
columns, was a frieze, with medallions, on which amidst ador- 
ing angels were represented the Virgin, the Apostles, and the 
Prophets. A circular shield in the centre bore a cross and 
the united monograms of the Emperor and Empress. Before 
the barrier stood the golden altar supported by golden 
pillars, and over it the silver ciborium. The solea, im- 
mediately in front of the bema, and occupying the eastern 
extremity of the nave, contained seats for the lesser clergy ; 
and in front of the solea was the ambo, a semicircular 
tribune approached by marble steps and covered with a 
pyramidal roof, borne by eight pillars and decorated with gems 
and precious metals. This tribune, under the eastern side of 
the central dome, was reserved for the singers and readers, and 
contained the coronation chair of the Emperor. 

The aisles are separated from the nave and the four side- 
apses by arcades of pillars, and the upper rooms are domed. 
Of the hundred columns which adorn St. Sophia and form 
its stately arcades, the greater number are of green Thes- 
salian marble è (verde antico), and were the spoil of pagan 


1 Salzenberg calls them Exedrae, but 2 Proc. de Aed. i. 1. 
Unger adopts the more convenient 3 For Thessalian columns, cp. Paulus 
name Nebenapsis. Sil. 545, 568. 
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temples. The eight large green columns in the nave were 
taken from the temple of Diana at Ephesus, and the eight 
columns of dark red Theban porphyry in the four side-apses 
originally stood in the temple at Heliopolis, whence Aurelian 
brought them to Rome; but, as the gift of a Roman lady, 
they were destined, with other spoils of paganism, to adorn a 
christian church. Their capitals present an infinite variety of 
form. They are of Proconnesian marble, and were manu- 
factured in Byzantine workshops; they transgress in shape 
and execution the traditions of classic art. They lack, how- 
ever, a characteristic feature of earlier christian architecture, 
the dosseret or impost block; Anthemius discarded the stilt. 
The larger and richer capitals are decorated with acanthus, 
palm leaves, or monograms, deeply cut,! and, like the marble 
friezes, are generally gilt; the smaller capitals are plain, 
and in shape like a die blunted at the corners. The bases 
of the pillars? (of the usual Attic form) the capitals 
and the cornices are of marble, chiefly white, but sometimes 
light gray. The pavement is of dark gray veined marble, 
chosen no doubt by the architect in pleasing contrast to 
the rich and varied colour of the interior, with its slabs 
of many-tinted marbles, its profuse gilding, and brilliant 
mosaics. 

There are nine entrances to the body of the church from 
the narthex, a narrow hall running across the whole extent of 
the building, and having at each end lofty vaulted halls. The 
space under the western semicupola communicates with the 
narthex by three doors, of which the largest in the centre 
was called the “king’s door”; the west front of the narthex 
is coated with Proconnesian marble, and its upper story, 
connected with the rooms above the broad side-aisles, forms 
the gynaikitis, or women’s gallery. Seven doors lead from 
the narthex into the outer narthex (exonarthex), a space 
enclosed by halls open from within, and vaulted and adorned 
with mosaic. In this court, where now stands a Turkish 
fountain and marble basin, stood a covered phiale (fountain), 


l Salzenberg, p. 77, “tief unter- 2 The eight pillars of Theban por- 
arbeitet, fast frei auf dem Grunde lie- phyry were not long enough, and were 
gend.” The effect of this delicate carv- eked out by ‘‘eine Art Säulenstuhl"” (ib. 
ing, with the detached appearance of the p. 78). 
ornamentation, sugyests work in ivory. 3 Cp. Paul. Sil. 606. 
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and in the niches of the walls were twelve lions’ heads from 
which flowed a continuous stream of pure water. 

Five years and eleven months after the laying of the 
foundations, St. Sophia was completed and consecrated by the 
Patriarch (26th December 237). Procopius thus describes it: 
“The church turned out a beautiful sight, colossal to spectators, 
and quite incredible to hearers; it was raised to a heavenly 
altitude, and like a ship at anchor, was eminent above the 
other edifices, overhanging the city.” ? 

When Anthemius saw his own handiwork in its stately 
strength towering over the city, or lingered under the mys- 
terious firmament of the dome, he may have gloried in the 
success of his labours. One would think that the words 
used of Giotto in the cathedral at Florence might well have 
been said of Anthemius by a Politian of the Justinianean age : 
“His name shall be as a song in the mouths of men” (hoc 
nomen longi carminis instar erit); and yet how unfamiliar 
nowadays is the name of Anthemius. 

St. Sophia became a model for the whole christian world, 
and was copied in all large towns during the sixth and follow- 
ing centuries. Among these lesser churches dedicated to the 
Divine Wisdom the cathedral of Thessalonica holds the first 
rank. It is certainly of the school of Anthemius, and was 
probably contemporary with the great St. Sophia. The 
mosaics in the dome are of the very best school, and preserve 
to some extent the traditions of Roman art. The hemisphere 
of the apse is adorned with a mosaic picture of the Virgin, 
seated and holding the infant Christ. Either this design or 
a colossal figure of Christ? was invariably chosen to decorate 
the hemisphere of Byzantine apses. 

It has been already mentioned that sculpture in its 
classical form had died out, but smaller branches of the art 
were practised by the Byzantines. The reliefs on the Golden 
Gate and on the Pillars of Theodosius and Arcadius? were not 
contemptible, and until the end of the fourth century gems 
were carved and coins struck in the antique style. After 


1 Procopius, de Aed. i. 1. cadius and the frieze of the staircase 
3 As for example in the Greek mosaic leading up to it were copied by Gentile 
in the church of San Miniato at Flor- Bellini, who was sent to .Constan- 
ence, and in the church of William the tinople in 1479 by the republic of 
Good at Monreale near Palermo. Venice. The designs are now in the 
3 The reliefs on the pillar of Ar- Royal Academy at Paris. 
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that period the workmanship of coins is inartistic and roughly 
executed, and the art of carving gems declines. Chief among 
the smaller branches of sculpture was ivory carving, especially 
in the form of diptychs, which it was customary to present to 
the senate and the consuls, also to churches, and they were 
much used as new year’s gifts. Their value was sometimes 
increased by the name of some celebrated divine carved upon 
them, or by the consecration of an inscribed prayer. The 
bishop’s chair in the cathedral at Ravenna is a beautiful 
example of carved ivory. 

Painting, however, had superseded all other forms of de- 
corative art, and even in the sculptured adornments and reliefs 
of the new style the influence and features of painting may 
be traced in the grouping and general execution of the designs. 
The writers of this period make frequent mention of paintings 
in molten wax, xnpoyutos ypady, a method described in the 
famous handbook of Mount Athos. ? 

The illumination of manuscripts was a branch of art much 
cultivated by the Byzantines. M. Lenormant thus describes 
the famous Codex Rossanensis :— 


“ Rossano possesses in the archives of its cathedral one of the most 
precious and incontestably genuine monuments of Byzantine art of the 
period before the Iconoclasts, and probably of the age of Justinian. I 
mean the manuscript known to the learned by the name of Codex Rossa- 
nensi, and whose existence MM. Oscar von Gebhardt and Adolf Harnack 
have recently been the first to discover. It is a magnificent volume, 
composed of 188 leaves of purple-tinted vellum, a foot long, on which the 
gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark are written in large silver letters in 
the form of rounded uncials. . . . But what lends to the Greek gospels 
of Rossano such great interest is the twelve large miniatures, which are 
still preserved, a last relic of rich illustrations which have been for the 
most part unhappily destroyed. Each of these miniatures occupies a 
whole page and is divided in two parte, the upper containing a subject 
from the gospels, and the lower four half-length figures of the prophets 
who foretold the event, each accompanied by the words of his prophecy. 
The paintings are certainly of the same date as the text, namely the sixth 
century. The execution is remarkable, the drawing compact, the com- 
position clear and simple, the design exquisite, and the style antique.” 3 


! Two old Greek paintings in wax are obtained a copy on Mount Athos, It 
found in the MS. of Dioscorides dedi- is a manual for the technique of paint- 
cated to Anicia, daughter of Olybrius, ing as well as for the iconography. 
and in a MS. of the book of Genesis. It has been translated into French by 
Bee Unger, op. cit. p. 361. Durand and into German by Schäfer. 

épunveta ris Swypadixyjs. Didron 3 La Grande-Grece, i. 347. 
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In the use of symbols, a striking feature in christian art, 
we observe the most frequent blending of pagan and chris- 
tian ideas. The Byzantines adopted the Greek custom of 
personifying nature, and in many instances classical forms 
were introduced, even in church paintings. In a Ravenna 
mosaic of the baptism of Christ, the Jordan is personified, 
and Theodoric represented himself on the gate of his palace, 
standing between two figures symbolising Ravenna and Rome. 
The personifications of Victory and Fortune, Nike and Tyche, 
are frequent and familiar, and the gnostic sects employed a 
more intricate symbolism of abstract ideas on their engraved 
gems and inscriptions on metal.’ Numerous symbols were used 
for Christ and God the Father, and display a curious adoption of 
antique forms; and the resemblance borne by the representa- 
tions of Christ on early christian tombs to Sol Invictus and 
Serapis is remarkable. On christian gravestones we find the 
letters D. M., D. M. S., and @. K., which suggest the Dis manibus 
sacrum and the Oeots warayÂoviois of the ancients. Perhaps 
the consecrated ground hallowed the pagan words, just as 
gems with images of heathen gods were sanctified by a 
christian inscription or the monogram of Christ, and were 
countenanced by the Church. 

Thus in the development of christian art the old classic 
traditions had been gradually abandoned, or remained only in 
allegory and mixed symbolism. The models of Greece and 
Rome became relics of the old world, curiosities to adorn 
museums. A new religion had displaced pagan mythology 
and philosophy, and naturally found an expression in new 
forms of art. And this new art, born in the atmosphere of 
triumphant Christianity, reached its perfection in Justinian’s 
church of the Divine Wisdom, which still looks across the 
Bosphorus upon the sands of Chalcedon. 


1 For example the curious symbol 
used by the followers of Basilides for 
the highest Being, called Abrasax, a 
form with serpents for feet, the body 
and arms of a man, the head of a cock, 
and holding in one hand a circle and 
in the other a whip. These represent 


the five emanations of Abrasax, pór- 
nois, voids, Adyos, SUvams, copia, and 
the letters of his name, taken numeri- 
cally, are the number 365. 

4 Chaleedonias contra despectat arc- 
nas (Claudian, in Rufinum, Lib. ii. 
55). 


CHAPTER XVI 


NOTES ON THE MANNERS, INDUSTRIES, AND COMMERCE 
IN THE AGE OF JUSTINIAN 


THE population of Constantinople at the beginning of the 
sixth century has been calculated at about a million.’ The 
greatest city in Europe, as it continued to be throughout the 
Middle Ages, and at the same time situated on the borders of 
Asia, it was full of Gepids, Goths, Lombards, Slaves, and 
Huns, as well as orientals; Abasgian eunuchs and Colchian 
guards might be seen in the streets. The money-changers 
in this mercantile metropolis were numerous, and probably 
lived in the Chalkoprateia, which in later times at least 
was a Jews quarter. But the provincial subjects were not 
encouraged to repair to the capital except for strict pur- 
poses of business; and their visits were looked upon with 
such jealous eyes that as soon as their business was completed 
they were obliged to return home with all haste. 

In the urban arrangements of . Constantinople, for the 
comfort of whose inhabitants the Emperors were always 
solicitous, the law of Zeno, which provided for a sea prospect, 
is noteworthy.” The height of the houses built on the hills 
overlooking the sea was regulated in such a way that the 
buildings in front should not interfere with the view from the 
houses behind. Besides the corn, imported from Egypt, which 
was publicly distributed to the citizens in the form of bread, 


1 Krause, Die Byzantiner des Mittel- little use for the period with which we 
alters, p. 17. As the book deals almost are here concerned. 
exclusively with the later Byzantines 2 Cod. Just, viii. 10, 12. 
(eleventh to fifteenth century), it is of 
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the chief food of the Byzantines was salted provisions of 
various kinds (rapiyn)—fish, cheese, or ham. Wine was 
grown in the surrounding district, and there was a good veget- 
able market. Of public amusements there was no lack.! As 
well as the horse-races in the hippodrome, there were theatrical 
representations and ballets; and it is probable that troupes of 
acrobats and tight-rope dancers often came from Asia. A 
theatre, called by the suggestive name of “ Harlots,” is men- 
tioned and recognised by the pious Justinian without a censure 
or a blush. Combats of men with wild animals, which had 
been abolished by the mild and heterodox Anastasius, were 
once more permitted under the orthodox and severer dynasty 
of Justin. Curious animals and prodigies were exhibited and 
attracted crowds; we hear, for example, of a wonderful dog 
which had the power of distinguishing the characters and 
conditions of human beings. This animal, whose inspiration 
was more formidable than if it had been mad with hydro- 
phobia, singled out the courtesan, the adulterer, the miser, or 
the woman with child; and when the rings of a multitude of 
spectators were collected and cast before it in a heap, it 
returned each to the owner without making a mistake. 

The conversation which took place in the hippodrome on 
the-eve of the Nika sedition, while it illustrates the political 
life of the time, is also interesting and important as an example 
of the language then spoken at Byzantium, and altogether is 
sufficiently noteworthy and curious to deserve reproduction.* 
In many places, however, the meaning is obscure. It was 
customary to permit the factions on special occasions to state 
their grievances to the Emperor. The demarch was the mouth- 
piece of the deme, and a mandator or herald replied for the 
sovereign. 


1 The programme for the consular 
shows, which lasted seven days, will be 
found in the 81st Novel of Justinian (ed. 
Zacharia). On the first day (lst Janu- 
ary) the new consul was invested ; 
second day, mappa, horse-races in the 
hippodrome; third day, the theatro- 
cynegion, or combats with beasts ; 
fourth day, monemerion, beast-baiting ; 
fifth day, scenic and musical perform- 
ances at the theatre called ‘‘ Harlots” 
(wépvac); sixth, another mappa, or 


horse-races ; seventh, the consul laid 
down his office. Justinian speaks, in 
a tone of approval and satisfaction, of 
the exquisite delight which beast-bait- 
ing afforded to the populace. 

Theophanes, Chron. 6024 A.M. (ed. 
de Boor, p. 181). The heading is dxra 
dca Kadorddcov ròv KovBixovAdpioy kal 
onaddpov, and Theophanes probably 
copied the conversation from a docu- 
ment in the archives of the green 
deme. 
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Demarch of Greens. Long may you live, Justinian Augustus! Tu 
vincas, I am aggrieved, fair lord (udve dyaGe), and cannot endure the 
oppression, God knows. I fear to name the oppressor, lest he be increased 
and I endanger my own safety. 
` Mandator. Who is he? I know him not. 

Demarch of Greens. My oppressor, O thrice august ! is to be found in 
the quarter of the shoemakers. 1 

Mandator. No one does you wrong. 

Demarch of Greens. One man and one only does me wrong. Mother 
of God, let him never raise his head (uù) avaxedaXioy) ! 

Mandator. Who is he? We know him not. 

Demarch of Greens. Nay, you know best, O thrice august! who it is 
that oppresses me this day. 

Mandator. We know not that any one oppresses you. 

Demarch of Greens. It is Calapodius, the spathar (guardsman), who 
wrongs me, O lord of all ! 

Mandator. Calapodius is not in power.? 

Demarch of Greens. My oppressor will perish like Judas; God will 
requite him quickly. 

Mandator. You come, not to see the games, but to insult your 
rulers. 

Demarch of Greens. My oppressor shall perish like Judas, 

Mandator, Silence, Jews, Manichaeans, and Samaritans ! 

Demarch of Greens. Do you disparage us with the name of Jews and 
Samaritans. The Mother of God is with all of us. 

Mandator. When will ye cease cursing yourselves. 

Demarch of Greens, If any one denies that our lord the Emperor is 
orthodox, let him be anathema, as Judas. 

Mandator. I would have you all baptized in the name of one God. 

The Greens (tumultuously). I am baptized in One God. 3 

Mandator. Really, if you won’t be silent, I shall have you beheaded. 

Demarch of Greens. Every person is anxious to be in authority, to 
secure his personal safety. Your Majesty must not be indignant at what 
we say in our tribulation, for the Deity listens to all complaints. We 
have good reason, O Emperor! to mention all things now.* For we do 
not even know where the palace is, nor where to find any public office. 
I come into the city by one street only, sitting on a mule®; and I wish I 
had not to come then, your Majesty.® 


4 dvoudtouey pre mávra. The sense 


l els rà rhayyapeta evploxera. 
demands that d&pr: should be the em- 


2 ovx Exe wpayua. 

3 The Greens apparently take up the 
words of the mandator, els čva Barri- 
eca, in a monophysitic sense. The 
words ws éxéXevoev “Avrdas are obscure. 
"Ayras can hardly be the name of the 
mandator. If it is correct, we may 
assume it to be a nickname of Ana- 
stasius. 4yrX\e or dyrAncov has been 

d in the sense of “ fetch water ” 
for the baptismal rite. 


phatic word. 

5 gray els Bopdwyny xabéfoua. Pris- 
oners were drawn by mules to execution 
or punishment, and perhaps there is 
some such reference here. One might 
conclude from this that members of 
the green faction were not allowed to 
reside in the city, and were confined to 
quarters in Pera and Galata, on the 
other side of the Golden Horn. 

8 elas unde rére, Tpicavyoucre. 
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Mandator. Every one is free to move in public, where he wishes, 
without danger. 

Demarch of Greens. I am told I am free, yet I am not allowed to 
exhibit my freedom. If a man is free but is suspected as a Green, he is 
sure to be publicly punished. 

Mandator. Have ye no care for your lives that ye thus brave death ? 

Demarch of Greens. Let this (green) colour be once uplifted'—then 
justice disappears. Put an end to the scenes of murder, and let us be 
lawfully punished. Behold, the fountain is overflowing ; punish as many 
as you like. Verily, human nature cannot tolerate the two things to- 
gether (to be murdered by the Blues and to be punished by the laws). 
Would that Sabbates had never been born, to have a son who is a 
murderer. The sixth murder has taken place in the Zeugma?; the 
victim was a spectator in the morniny, in the afternoon, O lord of all! 
he was butchered. 

Demarch of Blues. Yourselves are the only party in the hippodrome 
that has murderers among their number. 

Demarch of Greens. When ye commit murder® ye leave the city in 
flight. 

Demarch of Blues. Ye shed blood for no reason, Ye are the only 
party here with murderers among them. 

Demarch of Greens, O lord Justinian! they challenge us and yet no 
one slays them. Who slew the woodseller in the Zeugma, O Emperor ? 

Mandator. Ye slew him. 

Demarch of Greens. Who slew the son of Epagathus, Emperor ? 

Mandator. Ye slew him too, and ye throw the blame‘ on the 
Blues. 

Demarch of Greens. Now have pity, O Lord God! The truth is in 
jeopardy. I should like to argue with them who say that affairs are 
managed by God. Whence comes this misery 4 

Mandator. God is incapable of causing evils. 

Demarch of Greens. God, you say, is incapable of causing evils? Who 
is it then who wrongs me? Let some philosopher or hermit explain the 
distinction. 

Mandator. Accursed blasphemers, when will ye hold your peace ? 

Demarch of Greens, If it is the pleasure of your Majesty, I am content, 
albeit unwillingly. I know all—all, but I say nothing. Goodbye, 
Justice ! you are no longer in fashion.> I shall turn and become a Jew. 
Better to be a “Greek ” than a Blue, God knows. 


1 rap; TÒ xp@ua Toîro kal 7 ôl 


pointless. De Boor prints eixérws Exros. 
où xpnuarife. It seems to me that this 


admits only of the rendering I have 
given. arrast translates ‘‘ Nos 
couleurs sont proscrites. Plus de 
justice pour nous dans l'empire.” Mr. 
Hodgkin, ‘‘ Take off that colour [the 
emblem of the Blues], and do not let 
justice seem to take sides.” 

2 «It is twenty years since [one of 
our party] was murdered at the Yok- 
ing-place” (Mr. Hodgkin); but this is 


3 mére ofdteas ral dwodnuets, Mr. 
Hodgkin translates ‘‘Sometimes you 
murder and run away,” but that would 
be woré. wdére is vulgar for öre. 

4 rovs Bevérous wXéxere. wAEKW, a word 
of the common language not used in 

ood prose, is evidently related to the 
tin plector, which, as is well known, 
is used of vicarious punishment. 

5 gwtov, lkn, ovxére xpnuarltecs* 
peraßalvw xal rére 'Tovéalfu. 
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Demarch of Blues. I hate you, I can’t abide the sight of you,—your 
enmity harasses me. 
Demarch of Greens. Let the bones of the spectators be exhumed !! 
[Exeunt the Greens. 


It will be noticed that in this dialogue the spokesman of 
the oppressed faction began with humble complaints; and the 
scene ended with open defiance. When the Greens marched 
out of the hippodrome, the Emperor sitting in the cathisma 
was left for a few moments alone with the Blues; but they 
quickly followed their enemies, and street conflicts ensued. 


If we pass from these stray details of external life to con- 
sider the morality of the age, we are confronted on the one 
hand by the stern laws of Justinian for the repression of what 
he considered immorality, and his clement laws for the en- 
couragement of reformation; on the other hand by a remarkable 
picture, painted by a secret hand, of the vice that prevailed in 
all classes of society. These data are not in opposition, for 
moral legislation presupposes the prevalence of immorality. 

Two laws testify to the solicitude of Justinian for the 
liberty and protection of women. The earliest of them,’ issued 
in 534, made it illegitimate for any person to constrain a 
female, whether a freewoman or a slave, to appear against her 
will in a dramatic or orchestric performance. By the same 
act it was illegal for a lessee to prevent an actress from throw- 
ing up her theatrical engagement at any moment she pleased, 
and he was not even entitled to demand from her securities 
the money pledged for the fulfilment of her broken engage- 
ment. The duty or privilege of seeing that this law was 
carried out was assigned to the bishops as well as to the civil 
governors, against whose collusion with the managers of 
theatres episcopal protests may have been often necessary. 
It was also enacted that the profession of the stage, which in 
this age was almost synonymous with the trade of prosti- 
tution, should form no let or hindrance to the contraction of a 
legal marriage with the highest in the land. This liberation 
from disabilities of a degraded but necessary class is generally 

À dvackapy rà doréa rv OewpotvTuw 2 Se vol. i. p. 340. 
mel g “let them be murdered and 3 Cod. Just. i. 4, 33; compare v. 4, 


is expression came into special 29. 
use for the deposition of a monarch. 
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supposed to have been prompted by a personal episode in the 
life of the Emperor himself, whose wife Theodora seems to 
have been once an actress at Antioch. 

The other law was published in the following year, and 
addressed to the citizens of Constantinople. It deals with 
the practice of enticing young girls away from their homes 
in order to hire them out for immoral purposes. It is best to 
quote a portion of Justinian’s constitution on the subject’ :— 


“The ancient laws and former Emperors have regarded with extreme 
abhorrence the name and the trade of a brothel-keeper, and many laws 
have consequently been enacted against such. We have increased the 
penalties already defined, and in other laws have supplied the omissions 
of our predecessors, But we have been lately informed of iniquities of 
this kind which are being carried on in this great city, and we have not 
overlooked the matter. For we discovered that some persons live and 
maintain themselves in an outrageous manner, making accursed gain by 
abominable means. They travel about many countries and districts, and 
entice poor young girls by promising them shoes and clothes, and thus 
entrapping them, carry them off to this fortunate city, where they keep 
them shut up in their dens, supplying them with a miserable allowance 
of food and raiment, and place their bodies at the service of the public 
and keep the wretched fees themselves) And they draw up bonds by 
which girls bind themselves to this occupation for a specified time, nay, 
they even sometimes ask the money back from the securities [if a girl 
escapes}. This practice has become so outrageous, that throughout almost 
the whole of this imperial city and its suburbs over the water? [at Chal- 
cedon and Pera], and, worst of all, in close proximity to churches and 
saintly houses, dens of such a kind exist; and acts so iniquitous and 
illegal are perpetrated in our times that some persons, pitying the girls, 
desired to deliver them from this occupation and place them in a position 
of legal cohabitation, but the procurers did not permit it. Some of these 
men are so unholy as to corrupt girls under ten years old, and large sums 
of money have been given to buy off the unfortunate children and unite 
them in a respectable marriage. This evil, which was formerly confined 
to a small part of the city, has spread throughout its whole extent and the 
circumjacent regions. We were secretly informed of this some time ago, 
and as our most magnificent praetors, whom we commissioned to investi- 
gate the matter, confirmed the information, we immediately determined to 
deliver the city from such pollution.” 


This preamble is followed by prohibition of these abuses ; 
procurers are banished from the Empire, and especially from 
the imperial city. It would appear from this law that all 


1 Novel xxxix. (ed. Zachariai): wep rod uh) elvas ropvoBocxods év unõevl Tóry 
ris ‘Pwualwy wodcrelas. 
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disorderly houses were rendered absolutely illegal, and that 
the only form of prostitution countenanced by law was that of 
women who practised it on their own account. 

Another constitution of the same year,’ also addressed to 
the people of Constantinople, deals with the “heavier” or 
“diabolical” forms of licentiousness, and with the crime of 
blasphemy. Two bishops who rashly tasted of the Dead Sea 
fruit were subjected to a painful and shameful punishment 
by the inexorable Justinian, who adopted the principle that 
according to the scriptures whole cities as well as guilty in- 
dividuals were reduced to ruin by the wrath of God in 
consequence of similar transgressions. The use of blas- 
phemous expressions and imprecations is forbidden with equal 
severity, and the imperial notion of the law of causation is 
illustrated by the remark that on account of crimes of this 
kind “famines and earthquakes and plagues” visit mankind. 
We may finally mention the enactment of Justinian which 
suppressed gambling with dice, and other games of hazard.” 

It is hardly possible to say much here of the curious 
evidence afforded by the Secret History on the subject of con- 
temporary morals. The delicacy or affectation of the present 
age would refuse to admit the authority and example of Gibbon 
as a sufficient reason or valid excuse for rehearsing the licen- 
tious vagaries ascribed to Theodora in the indecent pages of an 
audacious and libellous pamphlet. If the words and acts which 
the writer attributes to Theodora were drawn, as doubtless is the 
case, from real life——from the green-rooms of Antioch or the 
bagnios of Byzantium— it can only be remarked that the morals 
of those cities in the sixth century did not differ very much 
from the morals of Paris, Vienna, Naples, or London at the 
Present day. The story of Antonina’s intrigue with Theodosius, 
Which is quite credible and was probably derived from back- 
stair gossip, contains nothing more enormous than might be 
of exalted personages in any court at any period of 

tory. 


There is no side of the history of societies in the remote 
past on which we are left so much in the dark by extant 
records as their industry, their commerce, and their economy ; 


1 Novel xxviii. 2 Cod. Just. iii. 43. 
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and as these departments of life were continually affecting 
politics, their neglect by contemporary writers renders a 
reconstruction of political history always defective and often 
impossible. The chief technical industries carried on at Con- 
stantinople seem to have been as follows’ :—(1) The manufac- 
ture of silk fabrics was practised on a large scale before the 
production of the material was introduced by the two monks, 
as narrated in a previous chapter. Once the Romans were 
no longer dependent on the oriental nations for its production 
aud importation, it is to be presumed that the manufacture of 
the fabric, which must have become considerably cheaper, was 
carried on on a much more extensive scale? (2) The domestic 
utensils used by the Byzantine citizens were of glazed pottery, 
of black or gray colour, and were made at Byzantium. Glass 
was imported from Egypt, which in old days used to supply 
Rome. (3) The extensive use of mosaics in the decoration of 
christian churches and rich men’s palaces made the manufacture 
of the coloured pebbles (rnpides) quite a lucrative trade. (4) 
The symbolism of the christian religion gave rise to a new art, 
and the shops of crucifix-makers were probably a feature of 
Constantinople. Crosses were made of all sorts of materials, 
gold, silver, precious stones, lychnites, or ivory. The carving 
of religious subjects in ivory was an associated branch of 
this trade. (5) The art of the jeweller was doubtless in great 
requisition in the luxurious capital, and the pearls which deco- 
rate Theodora in the mosaic portrait in San Vitale at Ravenna 
indicate the style of the imperial court. (6) The implements 
of war, the arms of the soldiers, and the engines used in siege 
warfare were manufactured at Constantinople, and stored in a 
public building called the Mangana. 

All these arts flourished in the imperial city, and made it 
an active industrial centre. In regard to the commercial 
relations of the Empire, it will be well to quote the words 
of Finlay, who made a special study of this side of its 
history * :— 

1 See Krause, Die Byzantiner des very materially to support the resources 
Mittclalters, p: 47 sqq.. fe of the Eastern Empire, and to enrich 
It would not be just,” writes Fin- the Greek nation for several centuries 
lay, “to deny to Justinian some sharein (Hist. of Greece, i. 270). 


the merit of having founded a flourish- 3 History of Greece (ed. Tozer), vol. 
ing branch of trade, which tended i. p. 267 sq. 
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“ Several circumstances, however, during the reign of Justinian contri- 
buted to augment the commercial transactions of the Greeks, and to give 
them a decided preponderance in the Eastern trade. The long war with 
Persia cut off all those routes by which the Syrian and Egyptian popula- 
tion had maintained their ordinary communitations with Persia ; and it 
was from Persia that they had always drawn their silk and great part of 
their Indian commodities, such as muslins and jewels. This trade now 
began to seek two different channels, by both of which it avoided the 
dominions of Chosroes ; the one was to the north of the Caspian Sea, 
and the other by the Red Sea. This ancient route through Egypt still 
continued to be that of the ordinary trade. But the importance of the 
northern route, and the extent of the trade carried on by it through dif- 
ferent ports on the Black Sea are authenticated by the numerous colony 
of the inhabitants of central Asia established at Constantinople in the 
reign of Justin II. Six hundred Turks availed themselves, at one time, 
of the security offered by the journey of a Roman ambassador to the 
Great Khan of the Turks, and joined his train. This fact affords the 
strongest evidence of the great importance of this route, as there can be 
no question that the great number of the inhabitants of central Asia who 
visited Constantinople were attracted to it by their commercial occupa- 
tions. 

“The Indian commerce through Arabia and by the Red Sea was still 
more important ; much more so, indeed, than the mere mention of Jus- 
tinian’s failure to establish a regular importation of silk by this route 
might lead us to suppose. The immense number of trading vessels which 
habitually frequented the Red Sea shows that it was very great.” 


Finlay goes on to make some instructive observations on the 
decline of Egypt and the importance of the Jews. “In the 
reim of Augustus, Egypt furnished Rome with a tribute of 
‘twenty millions of modii of grain annually, and it was garri- 
soned by a force rather exceeding twelve thousand regular 
troops. Under Justinian the tribute in grain was reduced to 
about five millions and a half modii, that is eight hundred 
thousand artabas ; and the Roman troops, to a cohort of six 
hundred men. Egypt was prevented from sinking still lower 
by the exportation of its grain to supply the trading popula- 
tion on the shores of the Red Sea. The canal connecting the 
Nile with the Red Sea afforded the means of exporting an im- 
Mense quantity of inferior grain to the arid coasts of Arabia, 
and formed a great artery for civilisation and commerce.” The 
Jews seem to have increased in numbers about the beginning 
of the sixth century, Finlay accounts for this increase “ by 
the decline of the rest of the population in the countries round 
the Mediterranean, and by the general decay of civilisation in 
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consequence of the severity of the Roman fiscal system, which 
trammelled every class of society with regulations restricting 
the industry of the people. . . . The Jews, too, at this period, 
were the only neutral nation who could carry on their trade 
equally with the Persians, Ethiopians, Arabs, and Goths ; for, 
though they were hated everywhere, the universal dislike was 
a reason for tolerating a people never likely to form common 
cause with any other.”? 

As for the Greeks, they “ maintained their superiority over 
the other people in the Empire only by their commercial en- 
terprise, which preserved that civilisation in the trading cities 
which was rapidly disappearing among the agricultural popu- 
lation.” Barbarian monarchs, like Theodoric, used often to 
support the Jews in order to “render their country independent 
of the wealth and commerce of the Greeks.” ? 

A writer at the beginning of the seventh century, Theo- 
phylactus Simocatta, gives a description of the empire of 
Taugast,® which has been identified with China; the intercourse 
with the Turks, which began in the reign of Justin II, brought 
the far East closer to the Roman Empire. He praises the wise 
laws which prevail in Taugast, and mentally contrasts the 
luxury of Byzantium with the law which forbids the Taugas- 
tians to wear silver or gold, while he attributes to Alexander 
the Great the foundation of the two chief towns of their realm. 
Syrian missionaries seem also to have kept up a connection 
between China and the West ; we read‘ that “ in the seventeenth 
year of the period Chéng kuan (= 643) the king of Fulin, 
Po-to-li [Po-to-li=the Nestorian Patriarch of Syria, Fulin = 
the countries in the East once under Roman sway], sent an 
embassy offering red glass . . . and other articles. T’ai-tsung 
favoured them with a message under his imperial seal, and 
graciously granted them presents of silk.” 

1 The flourishing condition of the 3 Ecumenical History, vii. 9. See 
Jews in the reign "of Heraclius indi- R. von Scala, Uber die wichtigsten Bezie- 
cates the prosperity they had enjoyed hungen des Orients zum Occidente, p. 33. 


in the preceding century. 4 Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, 
2 See Edict. Theod. 143. ap. Scala, ib. p. 35. . 
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THE HOUSE OF JUSTIN 


PART If 


THE COLLAPSE OF JUSTINIAN’S SYSTEM 


VOL. 1 


CHAPTER I 
JUSTIN II AND TIBERIUS II 


We have seen that the Roman Imperium under Justinian 
reached the absolutism to which it had always tended, and 
Justinian realised that Caesaropapism at which the christian 
. Emperors had been continually aiming. It has been pointed 
out that Justinian accomplished his great achievements by 
means of an artificial State system, which maintained the 
Empire in equilibrium for the time; but it was only for the 
time At his death the winds were loosed from prison; 
the disintegrating elements began to operate with full force ; 
the artificial system collapsed; and the metamorphosis in 
the character of the Empire, which had been surely progress- 
ing for a long time past, though one is apt to overlook it amid 
the striking events of Justinian’s busy reign, now began to 
work rapidly and perceptibly. . 

Things which seemed of comparatively secondary import- 
ance under the enterprising government of Justinian, engage 
the whole attention of his successors. The Persian war as- 
sumes a serious aspect, and soon culminates in a struggle 
for life or death; the Balkan peninsula is overrun by Avars 
and Slaves; and consequently the Empire cannot retain any 
real hold on its recent conquests in Italy and Spain. Thus 
the chief features of the reigns of Justin, Tiberius,’ and 


J ; Our contemporary sources for Theophanes of Byzantium (see F. H. G. 

T and Tiberius are the fragments ‘iv. pp. 270, 271); a few Novels of Jus- 
X Menander ; the Ecclesiastical His- tin and Tiberius; some notices in the 
a Vagrius(fromanorthodox point Historia Francorum of Gregory of 
J Nae the Ecclesiastical History of Tours. Besides these, we have for the 
ohn of Ephesus (from a monophysitic first year of Justin’s reign Corippus 
pont of view); a few fragments of (of whom more will be said E 
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Maurice are: the struggle against the Persians, with whom the 
Romans become less and less able to cope, the sufferings of 
Illyricum and Thrace at the hands of Hunnic and Slavonic 
barbarians, the conquests of the Lombards in Italy, and the 
change in the political position of the Emperor, whose power 
sensibly declines. The general disintegration of the Empire 
reaches a climax in the reign of Phocas (602-610), and the 
State is with difficulty rescued from destruction and revived 
by the energy and ability of Heraclius. 

In reading the history of the later years of Justinian we are 
conscious of a darkness creeping over the sky; the light that 
had illuminated the early part of his reign is waning. This 
change had become perceptible after the great plague. But 
after the death of Justinian the darkness is imminent; the 
Empire is stricken as it were with paralysis, and a feeling 
of despondency prevails; the Emperors are like men grappling 
with hopeless tasks. We are not surprised that an idea 
possessed men’s minds that the end of the world or some great 
change was at hand’; it expressed the feeling that the 
spiritual atmosphere was dark, and the prospect comfortless. 
“ He that is giddy thinks the world turns round.” 


I. Justin II. 


A struggle for the succession between the relations of Justin 
and those of Theodora had at one time seemed probable, but 
it had been forestalled by the alliance of the two families in 
the person of Justin, a nephew of the Emperor, and Sophia, 
a niece of the Empress. Justin held the position of curopalates, 
which we might translate “ mayor of the palace,” and on his 
uncle’s death was at once recognised by the senate? The 
panegyric of the African poet Corippus,® written in four books 


Theophylactus, who wrote his History 
of Maurice in the reign of Heraclius, 
has a valuable digression on the reign 
of Maurice’s predecessor. 

1 John of Ephesus believed that 


Christ was coming very soon. Chosroes , 


professed to know more precisely what 
would happen (Zon. iii. 295). Gregory 
the Great, Ep. v.21, says that the 
claim of John Jejunator to the title 
ecumenical indicates the proximity of 
the time of Antichrist. Tiberius was 


warned by an angel that he would be 
spared the spectacle of the approaching 
times of anarchy (Theophylact. i. 1, 2). 
Finlay speaks of the time as one of a 
‘universal political palsy.” 

2 The succession, however, seems to 
have been somewhat doubtful before- 
hand, for it apparently took the demes 
by surprise ; cf. Evagrius, v. 1. 

3 Flavius Cresconlus Corippus, the 
author of the Johannis. His verses 
sometimes run smoothly enough, but are 
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of Latin hexameters, de laudibus Justini Augusti minoris, 
giving a coloured account of the circumstances of the Emperors 
accession, had probably a political intention. Justin required 
a trumpet. 

According to the narrative in the poem of Corippus, which 
we may assume to represent, with sufficient accuracy, what 
actually happened, Justin was wakened before daybreak by 
the Patrician Callinicus, who announced that Justinian was 
dead. At the same time the senate entered the palace build- 
ings, and proceeding to a beautiful room overlooking the sea, 
whither Justin had already repaired, found him conversing 
with his wife Sophia. Callinicus, as the spokesman of the 
senate, greeted Justin as the new Augustus, virtually designated 
by the late Emperor as his successor. All then repaired to the 
imperial chambers, and gazed on the corpse of the deceased 
sovereign, who lay on a golden bier. Justin is represented as 
apostrophising the dead, and complaining that his uncle left the 
world at a critical moment: “ Behold the Avars and the fierce 
Franks, and the Gepids and the Goths (Getae, probably mean- 
ing the Slaves), and so many other nations encompass us with 
wars.’ Sophia ordered an embroidered cloth to be brought, 
on which the whole series of Justinian’s labours was wrought 
in gold and brilliant colours, the Emperor himself in the midst 
with his foot resting on the neck of the Vandal tyrant.’ 

In the morning Justin and his wife proceeded to the church 
of St. Sophia, and made a public declaration of the orthodox 


felix est totus Justino principe mundus. 


very par compared with the poetry of 
Clau ian. In the praefatio he apos- In jij, 132 there is an allusion to the 
trophises Justin thus— 


name of Justin's father, 
i Pe os justitiae nomen de nomine ante oculos geniti genitor dulcissimus omni 


tempore crit. 


Throughout the poem Corippus plays 
on the names Justinus, Vigilantia, and 


frena regendorum retinens firmissima regum. 


numinibus tribus his regitur quodcunque 
movetur. 


(The three divinities are Vigilantia, 
Justin's mother, who was still alive, 
Sophia, and J ustin. ) 

certatim gentes Romana ad foedera currunt. 


Pnucipe pro justo Romanum nomen amatur 
gat pio domino cuncti bene vivere quae- 


In the dedicatio the praises of the quae- 
stor Anastasius are sung ; he is said to 
have spurned money, and is compared 
h a tree, while the Emperor is the 
cuntain which waters it. The general 
tone is concentrated in the line 


Sapientia (Xola). 

In giving a sketch of Corippus’ 
outline of the procecdings which fol- 
lowed Justinian’s death I have taken a 
hint from Ranke (see Weltgeschichte, iv. 
2, p. 127). 

1 I doubt whether Corippus had any 
authority in fact for this incident. The 
circumstance that the African poet chose 
the Vandal monarch as the type of the 
foes vanquished by Justinian makes us 
suspicious that it is entirely a poetical 
invention. 
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faith. Returning to the palace, Justin assumed the royal 
robes and ornaments, and was raised on a shield lifted by 
four guardsmen,’ after which ceremony the Patriarch blessed 
him and placed the diadem on his head. The Emperor then 
delivered an inaugural speech from the throne, in which he 
enunciated his intention to pursue the principles of piety and 
justice, and regretted that important departments of the admini- 
stration had been neglected or mismanaged in the last years 
of Justinian, who in his old age was careless of such matters, 
and cold to the things of this life? After this oration, the 
senate in due form adored the new Emperor. 

Then, attended by the senators and court, Justin proceeded 
to the hippodrome, and took his seat in the cathisma. When 
the jubilant greetings of the people, who had taken no part in 
his actual elevation, had subsided, the Emperor delivered another 
oration, exhorting the populace to be peaceable and orderly, 
and announcing his intention to assume the consulship and 
honour the following year with his name.® 

Suddenly the benches which lined each side of the hippo- 
drome were emptied, and crowds of people made their way to 
the space in front of the cathisma, They presented to the 
Emperor bonds for loans which his uncle had contracted, and 
implored or demanded to be repaid. Justin in his speech to 
the senators had signified his purpose of liquidating these 
debts,* and he now commanded that the money should be paid 
on the spot. The scene is graphically described by the obse- 
quious pen of Corippus. This popular act was followed by 
another example of clemency, and many prisoners were released 
at the prayers of their kinsfolk. Corippus seems to imply 


BOOK IV 


1 The Emperor, of course, stood on 
the shield, which was raised: stetit ut 
sua rectus littera, his own letter being 
the initial of Justinus, I, which is also 
referred to in i. 353, sanctum sic Iota 
resurgens, an expression which does not 
necessarily support the allegation of 
the Secret History that Justin the elder 
could not write. 

2 ii, 265— 

nulla fuit jam cura seni : jam frigidus omnis 

alterius vitae solo fervebat amore. 

In this speech Justin speaks of him- 
self, the Emperor, as the head (repre- 
senting the Deity), giving directions 
to the members of the State body. The 


treasury, fiscus, is compared to the belly. 

3 The inauguration of Justin as 
consul (lst January 566) is described 
in the fourth book of Corippus. 

4 We cannot, of course, put much 
trust in the colouring which Corippus 
gives to this transaction. It is li cely 
enough that he inserted in Justin’s 
throne-speech the line which expresses 
an intention to pay the debita in order 
to make it appear that the payment 
was not extorted from the Emperor by 
a threatening demonstration ; and it- 
is quite possible that in the hippodrome 
Justin was confronted, not by tearful 
suppliants, but by clamorous creditors. 
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that the prisons were entirely emptied, and takes pains to justify 
a hardly justifiable act. 

The poet goes on to describe the obsequies of Justinian, 
the beauties of the imperial palace, and the reception of the 
Avaric ambassadors, but we need not follow him further. 
The Emperor appointed his son-in-law Baduarius, who had 
married his daughter Arabia, to the post of curopalates, which 
his own accession had rendered vacant.! 

The accession of Justin was not wholly unendangered or 
unstained with blood. A conspiracy of two senators? was 
detected and punished, and the Emperors namesake Justin, 
the son of his cousin Germanus, was put to death in Alexan- 
dria as a dangerous and perhaps designing relation. The 
influence of Sophia may have been operative here, for enmity 
and jealousy had always prevailed between her aunt Theodora 
and the family of Germanus. 


Sophia had the ambition, without the genius, of her aunt 
Theodora. Like her, she had been originally a monophysite. 
But a bishop had suggested that the heretical opinions of 
her husband and herself stood in the way of his promotion 
to the rank of Caesar; and accordingly the pair found it con- 
venient to join the ranks of the orthodox, on whom they had 
before looked down as “synodites.” It is perhaps to be re- 
gretted that Sophia was not content to induce her husband 
to alter his opinions and to retain her own faith. The 
administration of an orthodox Emperor and a monophysitic 
Empress had worked well in the case of Justinian and Theo- 
dora; the balance of religious parties had been maintained, so 
that neither was alienated from the crown. It is probable 
that if Sophia had remained satisfied with One Nature, the 
persecution of monophysitic heretics, which disgraced the 
latter half of Justin’s reign, would not have taken place, and 
the eastern provinces would have been less estranged from 
the central power. 

When Justin came to the throne he decided to make a 
fresh start and abandon the unpopular system of his uncle, as 
is clearly indicated in the poem of Corippus. An opportunity 


1 Justin and Sophia had one son, 2 Aetherius and Addaeus (Evagr. v. 
who died early. 3). 
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of taking a first step in this direction was offered almost im- 
mediately by the arrival of an embassy of Avars to demand 
the payments which Justinian’s policy was accustomed to 
grant? Justin boldly refused to concede these payments any 
longer, and his refusal was the signal for a series of ruinous 
depredations, which prepared the way for a complete change 
in the population of the Illyrian provinces. This resolu- 
tion of Justin was a direct break with a vital part of the 
Justinianean system, and was perhaps not unwise, for money 
payments could have hardly restrained the Avars and Slaves 
much longer from invading the cis-Danubian countries. It 
was a popular act, because it seemed brave, and might lead to 
the possibility of lightening the burden of taxation. 

Justinian’s religious doctrines in his last years had been 
erratic, and he was stigmatised as a heretic. In this respect, 
too, Justin’s accession signalised a reaction. He published 
a manifesto (mpoypaypa)* to all Christians strictly orthodox, 
from whom he expressly excluded the friends of one nature. 
But at this time he did not purpose to do more than withdraw 
the light of his countenance from the party which had, in 
recent years at least, been contented with Justinian. A 
monophysite expressly acknowledges that for the first six 


years of his reign Justin was 
ligious policy.’ 
Circumstances necessitated 


1 Corippus gives an account of the 
embassy in the third book of his de 
laudibus Justini. In his reply to the 
ambassador Targites, Justin is made to 
say (l. 333)— 


res Romana dei est, terrenis non eget armis, 


The reception of the embassy took 
place seven days (l. 151) after Justin’s 
accession, namely on 20th November. 
The amazement of the barbarians at the 
splendour of the court is thus described 


(1. 237 sqq.)}— 


miratur barbara pubes 
ingressus primos immensaque [atque 7) atria 
ustrans. 

ingentes adstare viros. 
pilaque suspiciunt alto splendentia ferro 
aurea et auratos conos cristasque rubentes. 
horrescunt lanceas saevasque instare secures 3 
ceteraque egregiae spectant miracula pompae 
et credunt aliud Romana palatia caelum. 


scuta aurea cernunt 


2 Quoted by Evagrius, v. 4. 


mild and peaceable in his re- 


the reaction which Justin’s 


3 John of Ephesus, iii. 1; this state- 
ment agrees with the date of the Novel 
concerning the Samaritans, 572 A.D. 
John of Ephesus is the author of an 
ecclesiastical history in Syriac, which 
has been partly translated and partly 
analysed by Br. Payne Smith, the 
well-known Syriac scholar. Many de- 
tails are to be found in it not only 
respecting the persecution of the mono- 
payee through which the writer 

imself was a sufferer, but also respect- 
ing the courts of Justin, Tiberius, and 
Maurice, and the Persian wars. This 
history seems to be known to com- 
paratively few writers, and has been 
strangely neglected by Professor Raw- 
linson in his work on the Sassanids. 
It is especially interesting as a history 
written from the monophysitic point 
of view. I have used Smith’s trans- 
lation. 
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reign inaugurated, but they equally necessitated the failure of 
this attempt at a new policy. Justin was not a strong man, 
and the circumstances of the time were strong and inexorable. 
He was completely unsuccessful, as he owned before he died, 
and his mind was probably diseased long before he became 
undoubtedly insane. We can measure his want of success by 
the fact that even the orthodox did not approve of him; and 
ecclesiastical historians are prepared to forgive much for the 
grace of the two natures. Evagrius speaks of him in harsh 
terms, charging him with avarice and profligacy, and with 
trafficking in ecclesiastical offices. And he seems to have 
resorted to many modes of raising money which were not 
calculated to make his rule beloved; for though he wisely 
remitted’ a burden of arrears which could not be profitably 
exacted, he levied on ship-cargoes taxes, which brought in 
large sums, and also taxed the bread? which was publicly 
distributed in the capital and called “ political (or civil) loaves.” 

But the state of the Empire was such that popularity could 
only have been obtained by an almost unwise generosity, such 
as that by which Tiberius afterwards won general affection ; 
and such a policy would have ultimately aided rather than 
arrested the forces of disintegration. The disintegration took 
place in two different ways. 

(1) On the one hand the imperial power was no longer 
absolute. The Emperor found himself face to face with a 
number of wealthy and influential aristocrats, whose power had 
increased so much in the declining years of Justinian that 
they were almost able to assume an independent attitude. 


1 Novel i. Imp. Justini (566 A.D.) 
Tep ovyywphcews Nouwrdduy Snpoolwy (in 
vol. iii. of Zacharié von Lingenthal’s 
Jus Gracco-Romanum). Arrears were 
remitted by this edict up to the eighth 
indiction (érwéunors), that is up to 560 
A.D. In this Novel the decline of the 
amy is noticed. The second Novel 
permits the dissolutions of matrimony 
f both parties consent (consensu); it 
enunciates the principle that -yduou 
ceurorepor ayOpwras ovdér srw. On 
this subject something will be said when 
we come to the legislation of the Isau- 
nan Emperors in the eighth century. 
We may notice here that Justin built 
the Xpucorpixduwos, “golden chamber,” 
a splendid room in the palace, adjoin- 


ing the sleeping apartments of the 
Emperor and Empress, M. Paspatis 
has shown that it was situated to the 
west of the Pharos, which he has iden- 
tified. Sce Ta Bufayriwd dvdxropa, p. 
167 sqq. 

2 The tax on cargoes was a flagon on 
a cask of wine. The tax on the “civil 
loaves ” was four darics. See John 
Eph. iii, 11. The flights of stairs, 107 
in number, from which the distribu- 
tions of bread (panis gradilis, as it was 
called in Latin) were made, were a 
feature of Constantinople. The tally 
which every householder had to show 
in order to receive his share was called 
calamus. 
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History shows us that the maintenance of law is least secure 

when aristocratic classes become predominant; turbulence 
_ waxes rife, attempts to override the rights of inferiors are sure 
to take place, and the only safeguard is a strong monarchical 
authority. Now this evil prevailed in the days of Justin. The 
noble lords were turbulent and licentious, and while Justin made 
praiseworthy efforts to enforce the law at all costs, there was, 
doubtless, a constant struggle, in which Justin was generally 
obliged to compromise; and we can thus understand a bitter 
allusion in a speech which he delivered on the occasion of 
Tiberius’ elevation to the rank of Caesar! He bade Tiberius 
beware of the lords, who were present at the ceremony, as of 
men who had led himself into an evil plight.” 

Justin’s desire to enforce the maintenance of justice, and 
the corruption with which he had to contend, are illustrated 
by an anecdote’ The prefect of the city was a man who, 
knowing Justin’s anxiety to protect the oppressed, had pro- 
posed himself for the post, and had promised that if he 
received for a certain time full powers, unrestricted by any privi- 
lege of class, the wronged individuals who were always addressing 
appeals to the throne would soon cease to trouble the sovereign. 
One day a man appeared before the prefect and accused a 
person of senatorial rank. The accused noble did not vouch- 
safe to notice the prefect’s summons, and, on receiving & 
second citation, attended a banquet of the Emperor instead of 
appearing in court. During the feast the prefect entered the 
banqueting-hall of the palace, and addressed the Emperor: 
“I promised your Majesty to leave not a single oppressed 
person in the city within a certain time, and I shall succeed 
perfectly in my engagement if your authority come to my aid. 


1 See post, p. 78. God put it in his fixed upon a tablet (John Eph. iii. 
heart, says Evagrius (v.13), to record his 24)— 


own errors and give good advice. « Build, build aloft thy pillar, 

Compare the account in Theophylactus, And raise it vast and high ; 

iii.11,4. Evagrius gives an unfavourable Then mount and stand upon it, 

account of Justin's moral character Eastward, south and north and westward, 

(v. 1): “he wallowed in luxury and Wherever thou shalt gaze, 

unnatural pleasures” (jdovats éxrémois) ; Nought thou'lt see but desolations, 

and he also dwells on his greed of The work of thy own days.” 

money. (This is the translation of Dr. Payne 
2 The general feeling of the Em- Smith.) 

pire’s misfortunes in Justin’s reign is 3 See the account in Zonaras, Bk. 


reflected in the doggerel epigram xiv. cap. 10 (vol. iii. p. 286, ed. Dindorf), 
written by some of the city wits and and Cedrenus, i. 681 sgg. (Bonn). 
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But if you shelter and patronise wrongdoers, and entertain 
them at your table, I shall fail, Either allow me to resign or 
do not recognise the wrongdoers.” The Emperor replied: “ If 
I am the man, take me.” The prefect, thus reassured, arrested | 
the criminal, tried him, found him guilty, and flogged him. 
The plaintiff was recompensed amply. It is said that people 
were so terrified by this example of strictness that for thirty 
days no accusations were lodged with the prefect. 

(2) At the same time the bonds which attached the pro- 
vinces of the Empire to the centre, and thereby to each 
other, were being loosened; and it is important to notice 
and easy to apprehend that this change was closely connected 
with the diminution of the imperial authority. For that 
authority held the heterogeneous elements together in one 
whole; and if the position of the Emperor became in- 
secure or his hand weak, the centrifugal forces immediately 
began to operate. Now, it is to be noted that certain changes 
introduced by Justinian, which from one point of view might 
seem to make for absolutism, were calculated to further the 
progress of the centrifugal tendency if it once began to set in. 
I refer to the removal of some important rungs in the ladder 
of the administrative hierarchy; the abolition of the count of 
the East and the vicarius of Asiana.’ These smaller centres 
had helped to preserve the compactness of the Empire, and 
their abolition operated in the reverse direction. 

A remarkable law of Justin? (568 A.D.) is preserved, in 
which he yields to the separatist tendencies of the provinces 
to a certain extent. This law provided that the governor of 
each province should be appointed without cost at the request 
of the bishops, landowners, and inhabitants of the province. 
It was a considerable concession in the direction of local 
government, and its importance will be more fully recognised 
if it is remembered that Justinian had introduced in some 
provinces the practice of investing the civil governor, who held 
judicial as well as administrative power, with military 
authority also. It is a measure Which sheds much light on the 
state of the Empire, and reminds us of that attempt of 
Honorius to give representative local government to the cities 


1 See above, Bk. iv. pt. i. cap. xii. 
2 Novel v. (ed. Zacharia). 
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in the south of Gaul, a measure which came too late to cure 
‘the political lethargy which prevailed. 

The estrangement of the eastern provinces from the crown 
was further increased by the persecutions of heretics, which 
began about the year 572. The Emperor fell under the in- 
~ fluence of the Patriarch, John of Sirimis (a place near Antioch), 
and to have been induced by him to make a new attempt at 
unifying the Church by means of persecution.! The procedure 
against the Samaritans? (572 A.D.) was so effective that that 
important people became quite insignificant. The monophy- 
sitic monks and nuns were expelled from their monasteries 
and convents, fleeing “like birds before the hawk.” John of 
Ephesus, a monophysite, describes in his ecclesiastical history 
the details of this persecution. We may take as an example 
the case of Antipatra and Juliana, two noble ladies attached 
to the monophysitic faith. They were confined in a monastery 
at Chalcedon, and, because they would not accept the formula 
of the orthodox, were obliged to wear the dress of nuns, were 
shorn of their hair, and were “made to sweep the convent, 
and carry away the dirt, and scrub and wash out the latrinae, 
and serve in the kitchen, and wash the candlesticks and 
dishes, and perform other similar duties.” Unable to endure 
these hardships, they submitted in form to the Chalcedonian 
communion. This, however, is said to have been a very mild 
case. The measure which the monophysites most resented 
was the annulling of the orders of their clergy. The Patriarch 
of Constantinople had hereby a welcome opportunity for in- 
terfering with the dioceses of Antioch, Alexandria, and Cyprus, 
over which he desired to exercise a jurisdiction like that 
which the bishop of Rome possessed over the see of Thes- 
salonica, for example, or the see of Ravenna. 


In the year 574 the Emperor became a hopeless and even 


1 It is perhaps doubtful whether 
Justin was personally a fervent be- 
liever. He introduced in the coin- 
age of his solidi ‘‘a female figure which 


sion of Christianity. A coin of Justin 
with such a figure is given in Du- 
cange’s Familiae Augustae Byzantinae, 


was generally compared to Venus.” 
Tiberius discontinued this, and had a 
cross struck upon the reverse of his 
coins. It is remarkable that this act 
of Tiberius is regarded by John of 
_ Ephesus (iii. 14) as a public profes- 


. 10. 

2 Novel vii. (ed. Zacharia). 

3 Juliana belonged to the house of 
Anastasius the Emperor; her father 
was the consul Magnes. She became . 
the sister-in-law of Justin by marrying 
his brother. Scc John Eph. ii. 12. 
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dangerous lunatic, and his vagaries were the talk of Constan- 
tinople! It was necessary to place bars on his windows to- 
prevent him from hurling himself down, and in his fits he 
used to bite his chamberlains. The only charm by which 
they could then quiet his fury was the words, “The son of 
Gabolo is coming ”——a reference to Harith, king of a tribe of 
Arabs? When he heard this exclamation he was cowed at once. 
His favourite amusement was to sit in a little waggon, which 
his attendants used to draw about in the palace chambers, and 
a musical instrument was constantly played in his presence to 
calm his temper. . 

Sophia did not feel equal to carrying on the government 
without male assistance, especially as the Persian war was 
pressing the realm hard. Her representations of the unfor- 
tunate state of things in the capital had, it is said, induced 
Chosroes to grant a temporary peace, but the renewal of the 
war was certain at a near date, while the Avars were unceasing 
in their hostilities. A firm hand at the reins was indispens- 
able. Accordingly, in the last month of 574, in one of his 
sane intervals, Justin, at her instance, created Tiberius, the 
count of the excubiti, a Caesar. On this occasion he de- 
livered an unexpectedly candid and repentant speech, which 
made a deep impression on contemporaries.‘ 


“í Know,’ he said, ‘that it is God who blesses you and confers this 
dignity and its symbols upon you, not I. Honour it, that you may be 
honoured by it. Honour your mother, who was hitherto your queen; 
you do not forget that formerly you were her slave, now you are her son. 


1 Our authority for Justin’s madness 
is John of Ephesus, and the details he 
gives are quite credible. H 
to conceal some of the worst features 
of Justin's case. John, although he is a 
monophysite and detested Justin’s later 
policy, is generally sufficiently moderate. 
n regard to these details, which ortho- 
dox writers suppress, he says (iii. 2): 
“The whole senate and city, natives as 
well as foreigners, bear witness to the 
truth and exactness of our details.” 

2 Chorth, the son of Gabolo, was the 
Syriac equivalent of Harith, the son of 
Jabal. 

* For Tiberius, see Corippus, de 
laudibus Justini, i. 212 sq.— 
omnia disponens munivit providus arcem 
Tiberius, domini semper cui maxima cura 


He professes 


utilitatis erat: namque illum maximus orbis 
communis benefactor alens et ab ubere matris 
suscipiens primis puerum praelegit ab annis 
utque pater genitum nutrivit, fovit, amavit, 
paulatimque virum summa in fastigia duxit. 


Notice the quantity of Tiberius. 

4 I translate from Theophylactus 
(iii. 11), who professes to quote the 
unadorned and unadulterated words of 
Justin (cf. Evagrius, v. 13, and Theo- 
phanes ad ann. 6070, who places this 
speech at the time of Tiberius’ elevation 
to the rank of Augustus). I have 
translated very literally, to reproduce 
the effect of the disjointed sentences of 
the feeble speaker. John of Ephesus 
states (iii. 4) that scribes took down 
the speech in shorthand, and so it was 
preserved. 
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Delight not in the shedding of blood ; take no share in murder; do not 
return evil for evil, that you may become like unto me in unpopularity. 
I have been called to account as a man, for I fell, and I received accord- 
ing to my sins; but I shall sue those who caused me to err at the throne 
of Christ. Let not this imperial garb elate thee as it elated me. Act to 
all men as you would act to yourself, remembering what you were before 
and what you are now. Be not arrogant, and you will not go wrong: 
you know what I was, what I became, and what I am. All these are 
your children and servants—you know that I preferred you to my own 
blood ; you see them here before you, you see all the persons of the 
administration. Pay attention to the army ; do not encourage informers, 
and let not men gay of thee, ‘‘ His predecessor was such and such”; for 
I speak from my own experience. Permit those who possess to enjoy 
their property in peace ; and give unto those who possess not.’ ” 


The Patriarch then pronounced a prayer, and when all had 
said Amen, and the new Caesar had fallen at the feet of the 
Augustus, Justin said, “If you will, I live; if you will not, I 
die. May God, who made heaven and earth, place in your 
heart all that I have forgotten to tell you.” 

But although Sophia approved and promoted the elevation 
of Tiberius to the rank of Caesar and the position of regent, 
she was determined to retain all her authority and sovereignty 
as Augusta, and above all she would not consent to the pre- 
sence of another queen in the palace. Justin, with the good- 
nature of a man, suggested that Ino the wife of Tiberius should 
reside with him, for “he is a young man, and the flesh is hard 
to rule”; but Sophia would not hear of it. “As long as I 
live,” she said, “I will never give my kingdom to another,” 
words that breathe the spirit of the great Theodora. Accord- 
ingly, during Justin’s lifetime Ino and her two daughters lived 
in a house near the palace in complete retirement. The wives 
of noblemen and senators were much exercised in their minds 
whether they should call upon the wife of the Caesar or not. 
They met together to consider the important question, but 
were afraid to decide to visit Ino without consulting the wishes 
of Sophia. When they asked the Empress, she scolded them 
sharply ; “Go, and be quiet,” she said, “it is no business of 
yours.”’ But when Tiberius was inaugurated Emperor in 
September 578, a few days before Justin’s death, he installed 

1 I have inserted these details because cause Theophanes relates a discordant 
they are almost unknown to historians, story, that on Tiberius’ accession in 


although they rest on contemporary 578 Sophia was ignorant of his wife’s 
authority (John Eph. iii. 7), and be- existence. 
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his wife in the palace, to the chagrin of Sophia, and caused the 
new Augusta to be recognised by the factions of the circus. 
It is said that a riot took place in the hippodrome, as the 
Blues wished to change her pagan name to “ Anastasia,” while 
the Greens proposed “Helena.” Anastasia was adopted as 
her imperial name. 


II. Tiberius LT. 


The independent reign of Tiberius Constantine (for he had 
assumed with the purple a new name) lasted only four years. 
Although during his regency the administration was in his 
hands, yet the influence of Sophia over the occasionally sane 
Justin had been a considerable limit on his powers and scope 
of action ; for the Empress was determined to be queen in more 
than name. The limitation of the powers of Tiberius when 
he was only Caesar are fully apparent from the mere fact that 
Sophia and Justin retained the management of the exchequer 
in their own hands. Sophia judged, and not without reason, 
that the young Caesar was inclined to be too lavish with 
money; and her prudence withheld from him the keys of the 
treasury, while he was granted a fixed allowance. After the 
death of Justin, he did not delay to emancipate himself from 
her dictation, and she is said to have set afoot several con- 
spiracies to dethrone him. It is related that she suborned 
Justinian, the son of Germanus, who had won laurels in the 
Fast, to join in a plot against Tiberius; but this treason was 
discovered in time. The clemency of the Emperor pardoned 
Justinian, but his “mother” was deprived of her retinue and 
subjected to a strict supervision. 

It was thought that of all men Tiberius was the man, had 
he lived longer, to have checked the forces of dissolution that 
were at work, and placed the Empire on a new basis. Yet 
what we know of him hardly justifies such a conclusion. The 
fact that he was thoroughly well intentioned, and the fact 
that he was very popular, combined with the circumstance 
that his reign was prematurely ended by death, have pre- 
possessed men strongly in his favour. No charges can be 
brought against him like those that have been brought against 
his predecessor Justin or his successor Maurice. But, not- 
withstanding, I think it may be shown that he did as much 
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harm as good to the Empire, and that he was not in any way 
the man to stem the tide. 

The chief services rendered to the State by Tiberius con- 
sisted in the care which he bestowed upon strengthening the 
army and his attention to military matters. In this important 
department he had able supporters in Justinian, the son of 
Germanus, who is recorded to have revived the discipline of 
the army, which was beginning to relax, and in Maurice, who 
became Emperor afterwards. We are told that Tiberius ex- 
pended large sums of money in collecting troops,’ and it 
deserves to be specially noticed? that in the last year of his 
reign he organised a body of 15,000 foederati, which may be 
perhaps looked upon as the original nucleus or form of the 
bodyguard which in later centuries was called Varangian. 
Maurice was appointed general of this company, with the title 
“Count of the Federates.” 


But though he might have made a very good minister of 
war, Tiberius did not make a good Emperor. It was natural 
that his first acts should be reactionary, as Justin’s govern- 
ment had been extremely unpopular. He removed the duty 
on the “ political bread,” and remitted a fourth part of the 
taxes throughout the Empire.* Had he been contented with 
this he might deserve praise, but he began a system of most 
injudicious extravagance. He gratified the soldiers with large 
and frequent Augustatica, and he granted donations to members 
of all the professions—scholastics or jurists (“a very numerous 
profession ”), physicians, silversmiths, bankers.* This liberality 
soon emptied the treasury of its wealth. “ What use,” cried 
Tiberius, “is this hoarded gold, when all the world is choking 
with hunger?” a sentiment which was hardly relevant, as his 
generosity benefited the rich and not the hungry. The result 
was that by the end of the first year of his reign he had spent 
7200 Ibs. of gold, beside silver and silk in abundance; and 


the canon of 575-576 was remitted, } ot 
576-577, etc. Arréars were remitted up 
to the end of the last (fifth) indiction. 
t John Eph. iii. 11. He sent to the 
army in Asia 800 lbs. of gold to be dis- 


1 Theophy)l. iii. 12. 

2 Theophanes ad ann. 6074 (cf. Zon- 
aras, iii. p. 290). 

3 Novel xi. (ed. Zachariä), 575 A.D., 
wepl Kougiouwy worry, One year’s 


tribute, or canon, was remitted to farmers 
-and proprietors (cvvreXeoral), but this 
year was distributed over four ; i.e. 3 of 


tributed. In ordinary times the Augus- 
taticum was never higher than nine 
darics, 
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before he died he was obliged to have recourse to the reserve 
fund which the prudent economy of Anastasius had laid by, 
to be used in the case of an extreme emergency.’ And, not- 
withstanding these financial difficulties, he laid out money on 
new buildings in the palace. 

The consequence of this recklessness was that when Maurice 
came to the throne he found the exchequer empty and the 
State bankrupt. He was thus, by no fault of his own, com- 
pelled to be extremely parsimonious; and his scrupulous econ- 
omy rendered him unpopular, while it endeared, by the force 
of contrast, the memory of the deceased, who had been really 
the cause of the perplexing situation. There is considerable 
reason, I think, to remove Tiberius from his pedestal. 

Nor did his reign lack the distinction of a persecution of 
heretics; and yet his pleasant and easy fiscal system secured 
him such general popularity that even the monophysites were 
disposed to excuse him from the blame of the persecution, “ be- 
cause he was so much occupied with wars.”? But his perse- 
cution of the Arians will perhaps reflect little credit on him in 
the eyes of humanity. When he enlisted Goths to compose 
his corps of foederati, they urged*the modest demand that a 
church for holding Arian services should be granted to them. 
The bigots of Constantinople were furious at this impious 
prayer, and there arose a sedition of such formidable aspect? 
that Tiberius, in order to quell it, resorted to the device of 
commanding or permitting a general persecution of the Arians, 
that he might thereby be acquitted of having entertained any 
intention of granting such an outrageous request. 

Theophylactus, the historian of Maurice,* remarked in 
praise of Tiberius that “he preferred that his subjects should 
share the imperial authority with him to their being tyranni- 
cally governed like slaves.” The natural comment is that 
these two modes of State economy do not exhaust the altern- 
ative courses open to Tiberius; but this remark has a deeper 


mense sum mentioned in the Anecdota. 
2 John Eph. iii. 21. Eutychius the 


1 Sce John of Ephesus, v. 20. This 
statement is inconsistent with the as- 
sertion of the writer of the Secret History 


that the hoard of Anastasius was spent 
during the reign of Justin I. (sce vol. i. 
` Appendix to cap. ii. of Bk. iv. pt. ii.) 
It is hardly to be supposed that this 
reserve fund was distinct from the im- 


VOL. II 


Patriarch urged him to this course. 


3 The cry of the people was, ‘‘ Out 
with the bones of the Arians!” (John 
Eph. iii. 13). | 

4 Theophyl. iii, 16. 
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historical significance. The point is not the preference of 
Tiberius; the point is that the imperial power was drifting 
away from its old moorings at the promontory of absolutism. 

Maurice returned from Persia in the summer of 582, to 
find the Emperor sick unto death, and to be elected by him 
to reign in his stead. The ceremony was performed on the 
5th of August. There were present not only the Patriarch 
(John the Faster) and the chief ecclesiastics, the guards of the 
palace, the aulic officials and senators, as in the case of Justin’s 
accession, but also the “ more distinguished men of the people,” 
by which must be meant the demarchs and prominent persons 
in the circus factions.” In his oration on this occasion Tiberius 
expressed a hope that his fairest funeral monument might be 
the reign of his successor. A marriage was arranged between 
Maurice and Constantina, Tiberius’ younger daughter®; and 
thus Maurice, as being the son-in-law of Tiberius, who was 
the adopted son of Justin and Sophia, may be regarded as 
belonging to the dynasty of Justinian. Eight days later 
Tiberius expired in the palace of Hebdomon, outside the 
walls. 4 


1 So John of Ephesus, v. 13. The oe who places it after Tiberius’ 


usual date given is 13th August ; sce 
Clinton, F. R. ad ann. 

2 Theophyl. i. 1: rods émtonuorépous 
Tov Syjpov. Tiberius renamed Maurice 
by his own name Tiberius, but Maurice 
did not adopt it in practice. Paul, the 
historian of the oubarda remarks 
that Maurice was primus ex Graecorum 
genere in imperio constitutus, but Mau- 
rice traced his origin to Old Rome, 
though he was a native of Arabissus. 

3 Clinton places the marriage on the 
same day as the investiture, but this is 
very improbable. The account of Theo- 


eath, is more credible. The unusual 
splendour of the marriage festivities is 
noted by Evagrius, who describes the 
Emperor's gold-embroidered dress, 
trimmed with purple and decked with 
recious gems from the Orient. Re- 
igion and Royalty (@eocéBera and Bacı- 
Aela) presided jointly over the festival. 

4 Theoph lactis assigns the death of 
Tiberius to the day after the investiture 
of Maurice. I follow John of Ephesus 
(v. 13). Theodosius of Melitene states 
that Tiberius died of poison taken in a 
dish of mulberries. 


CHAPTER II 
MAURICE 


Two years after his accession, a son was born to Maurice (4th 
August 584), whom he named Theodosius, in memory of Theo- 
dosius II, the last Emperor who had been born in the purple.’ 
This event is said to have been the cause of great rejoicing, and 
when Maurice appeared in the hippodrome the people shouted, 
“God grant thee well, for thou hast freed us from subjection 
to many.” This illustrates the fact that a feeling of un- 
certainty and apprehension always prevailed in the Roman 
Empire when there was no apparent heir marked out by 
birth; men dreaded a struggle for sovereignty. In regard to 
the question how far the principle of heredity was acknow- 
ledged, it is important to observe that there is no case of a 
difficulty arising as to the accession of an Emperor's legitimate 
son; he was always acknowledged to be the rightful successor. 

Maurice occupied the throne for twenty years. During all 
that time the Empire was harassed by the troublesome hos- 
tilities of the Avars and Slaves, and for the first ten years of 
his reign the wearisome war with Persia was protracted. His 
great difficulty was want of money, which produced want of 


1 John of Ephesus, v. 14. For the 
reign of Maurice our contemporary au- 
thorities are Evagrius’ Ecclesiastical 
History ; a few fragments of John of 
Epiphania (F. H. G. iv. p. 272 sqq.); 
John of Ephesus for first two years. 
A semi-contemporary, if I may use the 
expression, is our most important source, 
Theophylactus Simocatta, who was born 
in the reign of Maurice, but must have 
been young when Maurice died. For 


the Persian wars he drew upon John 
of Epiphania. For an account of Theo- 
phylactus, see below, p. 254. Maurice’s 
own treatise on Strategic does not throw 
much light on actual historical events. 
For relations with the Franks we have 
some original documents in Bouquet's 
collection (vol. iv.) and notices in Gre- 
gory of Tours; for Italian affairs the 
works of Pope Gregory. 
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public confidence ; and the unavoidable parsimony, which he 
was forced to practise, naturally won for him the repute of 
avarice and meanness ; he was said to have a diseased appetite 
for gold. Soon after his accession he was obliged to purchase 
a temporary peace from the Avars, whom he was not prepared 
to oppose, by paying a considerable sum from the almost ex- 
hausted treasury, Perhaps the impecuniousness which pressed 
hard on him during the first years of his reign habituated him 
to a spirit of parsimony, which he continued to exhibit when 
circumstances both admitted and demanded a less scrupulous 
economy. It is certain that he attempted several times to 
retrench in the pay or commissariat of the army; serious 
mutinies were the consequence; and this unwise policy was 
one of the chief causes of his fall. 

Evagrius, a contemporary ecclesiastical historian, says that 
Maurice was moderate, self-willed, and keen-witted.1 He 
showed his self-will in his operations at Arabissus, which by no 
means tended to increase his popularity. Though a Roman by 
descent, he was born af Arabissus in Cappadocia, and he 
cherished such a curious love for this insignificant place (as 
Justinian had done for his birthplace in Dardania) that he 
determined to convert it into a splendid city, and began 
elaborate buildings, in spite of his parsimonious procli- 
vities. When the buildings were considerably advanced, an 
earthquake destroyed them, and the self-will of Maurice, who 
had a touch of the Roman passion for building, caused them to 
be begun all over again.” To this strange affection of Maurice 
for his remote birthplace was joined astrong attachment to his 
kinsmen, whom he was anxious to advance into high places.’ 
He made his father Paul president of the senate, he gave all his 
relations rich palaces, and he divided the large property of 
Justin’s brother Marcellus between Paul his father and Peter 
his brother, 

He was also “ moderate.” His moderation appears especially 
in his ecclesiastical policy, for he completely rejected the prac- 


1 v, 19. 
2 John Eph. v. 22, 23. 


3 Jb. 18. Maurice also ‘‘ gave his 
sister and her husband Philippicus a 
large and strong-built house, on the 
western side of the city, in the suburb 


called Zeugma ; while his other sister, 
the widow, received a new and well- 
built mansion, lately erected by the 
Patrician Peter, and which is ost 
as large as a city. He also gave to 
his other relatives large and noble 
houses.” 
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tice of persecution adopted by his two predecessors, and passed 
a law that schismatics should not be compelled to conform. It 
is hard to say, however, whether the credit of this ought not 
to be ascribed to the Patriarch Johannes rather than to Maurice ; 
we cannot be sure that if the former had urged persecution, the 
latter would not have acquiesced. For it is worthy of note that 
at this period the Emperors, feeling that their authority rested on 
an insecure footing, formed close alliances with the Patriarchs, 
who possessed immense influence with the people. Justin 
was prepared to adopt the ecclesiastical policy of John of 
Sirimis, Tiberius was ready to support Eutychius, and now we 
find Maurice standing fast by John Nesteutes in his contest 
with the see of Rome. It was the aim of the patriarchs of 
Constantinople to hold the same position in eastern Christen- 
dom that the bishop of Rome was acknowledged to hold in 
universal Christendom. In order to accomplish this aim they 
had two problems to solve. One problem was to reduce the 
large independent sees of the East, Antioch, Alexandria, Jeru- 
salem, under the jurisdiction of Byzantium ; the other problem 
was to prevent the interference of the Pope in the affairs of 
the East and thereby induce him to acknowledge the Patriarch 
of Constantinople as a pontiff of ecumenical position like his own. 
The first of these objects was directly aimed at, as we are ex- 
pressly told, in the persecutions organised by John of Sirimis ; 
the second was essayed by John the Faster, who assumed the 
title of “ Ecumenical bishop.” Gregory the Great, who occupied 
the chair of St. Peter from 590 to 604, was horrified and grieved 
at such presumption. He wrote a friendly letter of expostu- 
lation on the subject to Maurice, in which he said that he was 
“compelled to cry aloud and say, O tempora! O mores!” He 
also wrote a letter to the Empress Constantina, for he under- 
stood the art, which popes, bishops, and priests so easily 
learn, of bringing female influence into play. To the Empress 
he expressed his conviction that John’s assumption of the title 
universal was a clear indication that the times of Antichrist 
were at hand.’ His argument that Maurice ought to interfere 
in the matter is impressive. No one, he says, can govern on 
earth (terrena regere) rightly except he knows how to handle 
divine things ; and the peace of the State depends on the peace 


1 Epist. v. 8, 20 and 21. Indict. xiii. 
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of the whole Church.’ It is this peace, not any personal 
interest, that he himself is defending; it is this peace that 
John is troubling, by interfering with the established economy 
_ of Christendom. It consequently behoves Maurice, in the in- 
terests of the State, to inhibit the proceedings of his Patriarch. 
Maurice, however, was not convinced by the reasons of the 
Pope, but sympathised thoroughly with John’s claims to ecu- 
menical dignity, - Hence a breach ensued between the Emperor 
and the Pope, and the latter complains that Maurice, touching 
another matter, had the indecency to call him “ fatuous.” 

We may date the long struggle between the sees of Rome and 
Constantinople, which culminated in the final schism of 1055, 
from the reign of Maurice and the pontificate of Gregory I. 

Maurice gives us the melancholy impression of a prince 
who, possessing many good qualities and cherishing many good 
purposes, was almost completely ineffectual. The army de- 
tested, and pretended to despise him, and the disaffection pre- 
valent in the capital presented a favourable opportunity for 
revolution. In the year 599 he refused to ransom 12,000 
captives from the chagan of the Avars, who consequently put 
them to death ; and this refusal, which perhaps seems inhuman, 
increased the detestation in which he was held. Theophylactus, 
in his panegyrical history of the reign of Maurice, does not 
mention the matter, and his silence suggests that he did not 
feel able to palliate the act; but it has been conjectured that 
many of the prisoners were probably deserters, and in any 
case it is evident that it was not to save money, but to punish 
soldiers who had been mutinous and intractable, that Maurice 
acted as he did. It was an impolitic measure, and two years 
later he attempted another measure, which under the circum- 
stances was equally impolitic, and illustrates that self- will 
which Evagrius ascribes to him. He issued commands that 
the army which was defending the Balkan provinces should 
winter in the trans-Danubian lands of the Slovenes, in order 
to save supplies. This led to a rebellion. Peter, the general, 
was placed in a disagreeable predicament between the perempt- 
ory behests of his brother the Emperor and the undisguised 
dissatisfaction of the army. When the matter came to a crisis 


1 Pacem Reipublicae ex universae eccl. which underlies all medieval history. 
pace pendere. This expresses a principle 2 Finlay, i. 105. See post, p. 189. 
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at Securisca, the soldiers positively refused to cross the river, 
and raising the centurion Phocas on a shield, they conferred 
on him the title of captain (exarch). 

When the news of the revolt reached Maurice he did not 
allow it to be published, but with an air of security which he 
was far from feeling he celebrated a series of equestrian 
contests in the hippodrome, and made light of the rumours 
which had reached the city concerning the military insurrection. 
His heralds or mandatores bade the demes not to be alarmed 
or excited by an unreasonable and unimportant disorder in the 
camp; at which proclamation the Blues shouted, “God, O 
Emperor! who raised you to the throne, will subdue unto you 
every conspirator against your authority. But if the offender 
is a Roman, ungrateful to his benefactor, God will subject him 
unto you without shedding of blood.” 

Three days later Maurice summoned to the palace Sergius 
and Cosmas, the demarchs of the green and blue factions 
respectively, and inquired the numbers of the members of their 
demes. Sergius counted fifteen hundred Greens, while on the 
list of Cosmas there were only nine hundred Blues. The 
object of Maurice’s inquiries was to form the demesmen into a 
garrison for the protection of the city against the army, which 
was already advancing under the leadership of Phocas. They 
were set to guard the walls of Theodosius. 

It is difficult to grasp the exact cause of this revolution 
and the intrigues which underlay it; but the following points 
may be emphasised. In the first place, there was not at the 
outset any intention of elevating Phocas to the throne; he 
was merely elected general of the rebellious army. In the 
second place, it was the purpose of the army to depose Maurice 
and elect a new Emperor, perhaps Theodosius, the son of 
Maurice, or Germanus, Theodosius’ father-in-law. In the third 
place, the declaration of disloyalty on the part of the army was 
followed up in Constantinople by the movement of a disaffected 
party, on whose co-operation the military ringleaders had 
probably calculated. In the fourth place, the demes play an 
important part in this movement, and Maurice seems to have 
acted imprudently in arming them.’ 


1 In the preceding year they had peror, on account of scarcity of food ; 
shown a refractory and disloyal spirit, Maurice and Theodosius with difficulty 
and even thrown stones at the Em- escaped (Theophyl. viii. 5). 
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While the citizens and the sovereign were in a state of 
expectancy and anxiety as to the events which a few days 
might bring about, it happened that the young Emperor 
Theodosius and his father-in-law Germanus were hunting 
outside the walls of the city, near a place called Callicratea. 
A messenger suddenly accosted Theodosius and gave him a 
letter, purporting to come from the army. The contents 
of the letter were a request that either he or Germanus 
should assume the reins of government; “the forces of the 
Romaioi will no longer have Maurice to reign over them.” 
The sportsmen were accompanied by an imperial retinue, and 
the incident of the letter soon reached the ears of Maurice, 
who immediately summoned his son. On the morning of the 
second day after this occurrence’ Germanus was admitted to 
the presence of the Emperor, who, with tears in his eyes, 
charged him with being the prime promoter of the whole 
movement. Not only the letter, but the ambiguous fact that 
the ravages of the mutineers in the neighbourhood of the city 
had diligently spared the horses of Germanus, seemed to the 
suspicious monarch sure proofs of guilt. The accused in- 
dignantly denied the charge, but the Emperor either was not 
or feigned not to be convinced. Theodosius, who had been 
present at the interview, secretly admonished his father-in-law 
that his life was in danger, and Germanus betook himself to 
the asylum of the church erected by Cyrus? to the Mother of 
God. Towards sunset the Emperor sent the eunuch Stephanus, 
the tutor of the young princes, to persuade the suppliant to 
leave the altar, but members of the household of Germanus, 
who had attended him to the church, drove the tutor forth 
ignominiously. Under the cover of night Germanus stole to 
the surer refuge of the altar of the great church. In the 
meantime Maurice flogged his son, whom he accused of also 
tampering with treason. He then sent a body of guards to 
drag Germanus from St. Sophia, and a large multitude of in- 
dignant citizens gathered round the portals of the church. 
Germanus was at length persuaded to leave the altar, but as 
he approached the door a man named Andrew cried out, 


1 On the day following (T9 verepalg) very early (úrò xpwrny Ew), he summoned 
the incident of the letter, Maurice ap- Germanus. 
pointed Comentiolus commander of the 2 Prefect of the city in the reign of 
garrison ; on the next day (ry éwavpiov), Theodosius II. 
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“Back to the shrine, Germanus, save thy life! An thou goest, 
death is in store for thee.” These ominous words arrested the 
steps of Germanus, and repenting of his imprudent submission, 
he returned to the safety of the altar. The populace meanwhile 
loaded the name of the Emperor with execrations and abuse, 
calling him a Afarcionist, a term which implied not only im- 
piety but folly.1 As the uproar increased, the demesmen, who 
were stationed on the walls under the command of Comen- 
tiolus, were excited by the significant sounds of tumult and 
sedition; they left their posts, and soon gave the menaces of 
the crowd a definite direction. The object of their fury was 
the house of Constantine Lardys, the praetorian prefect of the 
Fast, one of the most illustrious senators in the Empire and a 
trusted friend of the Emperor; it was burned down. 

When the revolt had reached this point, Maurice dressed him- 
self in the apparel of a private individual, and along with his 
wife Constantina, his children, and the faithful minister, whose 
house was even then in flames, embarked in a vessel which 
lay moored by the private stairs of the palace. The imperial 
fugitives reached the church of Autonomos the Martyr, on the 
bay of Nicomedia,? and the distress of a nocturnal flight was 
azcravated for Maurice by a severe attack of gout, a disease to 
which the luxurious inhabitants of Constantinople were peculli- 
arly liable* As soon as they reached the shore of Asia, 
Theodosius was despatched to Persia to supplicate the assist- 
ance of Chosroes II for the Emperor, who had assisted that 
monarch in his own hour of necessity.‘ 

It seemed possible that Germanus might be raised to the 
throne, and in that case the revolution might have been blood- 
less; but the rivalry of the factions decided that it was not to 
be so. He had always been a partisan and patron of the 
Blues, but it was now important for him to gain the united 
support of both factions, especially as the Greens were numeri- 
cally stronger. Accordingly he opened negotiations with 


1 TẸ Te Trav Mapxianordy xaradbyy 3 vsot apOpirides. ratrns de ris 
owérarrov’ alpeois 5¢ airy perd twos véoov evOéveca xaddarnxe Svatvxs Tois 
Hwpas eùħaßelas evnOns re kal xatayé- 76 Baclreov oru Karotxotor ka wavTods 
Aasros (Theophyl. viii. 9). Marcion (Theophyl. viii. 9). The writer hints 
was a dualist who believed in two Gods, that he knows the causes, but declines 
one good, the other just. to digress. 

2 Nicephorus Callistus, Hist. Ecc. + See post, p. 112. 
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Sergius, the demarch of the Greens, and promised to favour 
them in case he were elected. The demarch communicated 
this proposal to the managing committee of his party, but they 
met it with a decided refusal. The Greens were convinced 
that Germanus would never really abandon the Blues. Recog- 
nising, then, that he had no chance of realising his ambitious 
aspiration, Germanus embraced the party of the winner, the 
centurion Phocas, to whom members of the green faction were 
already hastening to present their allegiance. 

The question arises whether Germanus cherished any 
treasonable ambition before the suspicion of the Emperor fell 
on him, or did this suspicion first arouse in him the hope 
as well as the fears of a conspirator. The narrative of Theo- 
phylactus naturally suggests the latter alternative, but does 
not exclude the former. Another point, which must remain 
obscure, is whether the letter received by Theodosius really 
expressed the wishes of the army, or was a device of 
Phocas, intended to awaken the suspicions of Maurice. The 
fact that the news of its arrival reached the ears of Maurice so 
soon, coupled with the probability that Theodosius did not 
communicate its contents to any one save Germanus, suggests 
that the intention of the epistle was not what it seemed. If 
this conjecture is right, it will go far to establish the innocence 
of Germanus; for the object of Phocas must have been to 
divide the camp of his opponents by sowing discord between 
Germanus and Maurice. 

The Greens, who had gone forth from the city to meet 
Phocas, found him at Rhegium, “and persuaded him to advance 
to Hebdomon.” Theodore, one of the imperial secretaries, 
whose presence at Rhegium is not explained by our authorities, 
was sent to the city to bid the senate and the Patriarch?! pro- 
ceed to Hebdomon for the purpose of crowning Germanus, in 
whose interests Phocas still pretended to be acting. The 
name of Germanus moved the senators and the Patriarch 
Cyriacus ; they hastened to the designated spot, only to see the 
diadem placed on the head of Phocas, amidst the acclamations 
of the demes, in the church of St. John the Baptist. On the 
morrow the new Emperor entered the city, carried in an im- 


1 On the preceding night the name had been abused by the rioters: érés- 
of Cyriacus, as well as that of Maurice, xwmrrdév re kal ròv lepdpxny, K.T.À. 
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perial litter drawn by four white horses, and his progress was 
marked by showers of golden coins among the people.’ Horse- 
races celebrated his entry; on the following day he bestowed 
the usual donations on the soldiers, and his wife Leontia was 
crowned Augusta.? 

On the occasion of the coronation of Leontia an incident 
occurred which indicated that the seat of Phocas was not yet 
secure. An important part of these ceremonies consisted in the 
procession from the palace to the great church, and it was 
customary for the various demes to post themselves at certain 
stages in the course of the processions, and to utter certain 
formulae or exclamations as the Emperor or imperial party 
passed. In certain cases the Emperor used to stop and 
receive the homage of the demes.2 The station of each deme 
was prescribed by custom, but on this occasion a dispute arose 
between the Greens and the Blues. The Greens desired to 
make their station in the portal of the palace called Ampelios, 
and there receive the Empress with the appropriate shouts of 
applause, but their jealous rivals objected to this arrangement 
as contrary to precedent. A tumult ensued,‘ and Phocas sent 
out Alexander, who had made himself conspicuous in the 
revolt against Maurice, to calm the strife. Cosmas, the 
demarch of the Blues, entered into argument with the imperial 
emissary, and Alexander, with the insolence of an Emperor's 
friend, heaped abuse on the demarch, and even pushed him 
aside so roughly that he fell. Thereupon the insulted Blues 
gave vent to their wrath in ominous words, “ Begone! under- 
stand the situation, Maurice is not yet dead!” 5 

The appearance of the usurper quieted the dispute of the 


1 ola vepé\nv xpuoty verl{ovcay Tv 
Basur» Onoavpwr éxwopwiy rots év- 
tvyxdvover KxarwuBploaro, a good ex- 
ample of the style of Theophylactus 
(vii 10). 

2 According to Chron. Pasch., Maurice 
fled on 22d November; Phocas was 
crowned 23d November, entered the 
capital 25th November, slew Maurice 
2ith November. Theophylactus does 
not allow a day to intervene be- 
tween the coronation and the entry of 
the usurper (see viii. 10, p. 303, ed. de 
Boor, where, having mentioned the 
coronation, he proceeds with ry úere- 
pai). If Theophylactus is right, and the 


revolt broke out on the 22d, Maurice’s 
death took place on the 26th. Maurice 
was sixty-three years old when he died. 


3 See the de Caerimoniis of Constan- 
tine VII passim. 

4 The narrative of Gibbon is inac- 
curate, and seems to imply that the 
dispute took place in the rodome 
on the day before the coronation of 
Leontia. 

5 traye, udhe Thv xardoracw: 6 Mav- 
pirkios oùk dwéGavey. Theophylactus has 
not changed the actual words, in the 
lSwris pwvh, as he calls it (viii. 10 ad 
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factions, but the words that the Blues had spoken sank into 
the heart of Phocas, and he decided that the death of Maurice 
and the extinction of Maurice’s children were necessary to his 
own safety. Accordingly, on the morrow he sent Lilius over 
to Chalcedon to carry out this decision. In the harbour of 
Eutropius the four sons of Maurice were first slain, in their 
father’s presence, and the Emperor, adopting the attitude of a 
philosopher or of a resigned Christian, is reported to have said, 
“Thou art just, Lord, and just is thy judgment.” An incident 
took place which illustrates the faithfulness of a nurse and the 
steadfastness of an Emperor. The nurse concealed one of the 
imperial infants, and presented a child of her own to the 
sword of the executioner; but the sovereign was as superior as 
the servant to the promptings of nature’ and declared the fraud. 

Theodosius, the eldest son, did not escape the fate of his 
father and brothers. He had only reached Nicaea when 
Maurice, assuming a temper of dignified resignation, gave up 
all thoughts of struggling, and, disdaining to beg for the assist- 
ance of Chosroes, recalled his son. But the report gained ground 
and was afterwards made use of by the enemies of Phocas, that 
Theodosius, having reached Persia safely, had wandered to Col- 
chis and ended his life in desert places. This report seemed to 
have some basis from the fact that Theodosius was not slain at 
the same time as his father. Phocas had entrusted his creature 
Alexander with the task of removing both the prince and Con- 
stantine Lardys, who had taken refuge in churches, and it was 
said that Alexander was bribed by Germanus not to slay his 
son-in-law.” Three distinguished men are mentioned as having 
shared the fate of their august master; Comentiolus “the 
general of Europe,” George the lieutenant of Philippicus, and 
Praesentinus the domesticus of Peter.’ 


It is important to notice the part that the factions of the 
hippodrome played in this revolution; they strike us as 
suddenly reasserting a suppressed existence. There was 
still a strong spirit of rivalry; and although the Blues were 
obliged to acquiesce in the coronation of Phocas, they were 

1 youwy picews tYniórepos. 3 Constantina the Empress and her 
2 Theophyl. viii. 13. Alexander was three daughters were placed in confine- 


slain by Phocas on account of this sus- ment in ‘‘ the house of Leo” (TheophylL 
picion. iii. 15). 
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not friendly to him. Both parties were opposed to the 
government of Maurice, but they were not at one touching the 
question who should be his successor. 

Here a conjecture may be put forward as to the signifi- 
cance of this opposition of the demes to Maurice. Finlay 
acutely suggested that the observation of Evacrius, that 
Maurice installed an aristocracy of reason in his breast and 
expelled the democracy of the passions,’ contains a significance 
below the surface, and was intended as a hint at the circum- 
stance that Maurice had allied himself with that aristocracy, 
which, as I said before, was endangering and limiting the 
extent of the imperial power. However this may be, there is 
no doubt that Maurice maintained his position as long as he 
did through the support of those men, of whose pernicious 
influence Justin had bitterly complained. Now, it seems 
almost certain that in this respect the attitude of Tiberius 
differed from that of Justin and from that of Maurice. 
Tiberius took Justin’s advice to heart and assumed a position 
independent, as far as was possible, of the nobles, whose 
power was dangerously and unhealthily increasing. But in 
order to render himself independent of this class he was 
obliged to depend on another; and the organised demes of the 
hippodrome were an obvious resort. I conjecture, therefore, 
that he gave them and their leaders a political influence which 
they had not possessed since the revolt of 532. 

Thus Tiberius and Maurice tried to meet the danger which 
was threatening the imperial power in divergent ways. 
Tiberius opposed the influence of the aristocrats by making an 
alliance with the demes, while Maurice tried to overcome the 
peril by an unnatural bond with the forces that were tending 
to undermine the throne, and thereby placed himself in op- 
Position to both the army and the people. This difference 
partly explains the popularity of Tiberius and the unpopularity 
of Maurice, who seems to have been by temperament inclined 
to a certain aristocratic exclusiveness.? 

1 Evagrius, vi. 1: xal avroxpdrwp adds, “These things are not said for 
Grus yevouevos thy pèv dxdoxpdreay flattery, as the fact that the Emperor 
Tu» wadwy èk ris olxelas étevn\dryce knows not of them sutticiently proves.” 
Vixhs dpcroxpdreay Se év rois éavrod 2 It is worth noticing that the only 
onspois Kxaracrnoduevos (av peris popular acts of Maurice which his ad- 


Syakya éavro wapéoxero, xpds ulunow mirer Theophylactus can cite are his 
ékradetwy rò txixooy. The historian remitting on one occasion a third of 
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In support of these remarks I may add that in their light 
the observation of Theophylactus that Tiberius desired that 
his subjects should rule along with him, has a special point; 
the expression is strong and must mean more than the in- 
fluence of court officials. Moreover, as a matter of fact, 
Tiberius recognised the demarchs and others as possessing 
political status.!? Further, the words of Evagrius about 
Maurice, in accordance with Finlay’s explanation, will be still 
more speaking; the expulsion of the democracy of passions 
will- have the definite meaning that Maurice abandoned the 
democratic policy of Tiberius. Moreover, the important part 
that the factions played in the revolt of 602 seems to pre- 
suppose a considerable revival of their political power and 
almost a reorganisation since they had been crushed under 
the rule of Justinian ; and this reorganisation I would attribute 
to the policy of Tiberius. 


The testament of Maurice, which he had drawn up in the 
fifteenth year of his reign, on the occasion of a severe illness, 
was found more than eight years after his death, at the 
beginning of the reign of Heraclius. The document possessed 
considerable interest, for Maurice had conceived the design of 
adopting the Constantinian policy of dividing the Empire 
among his children. The fatal results to which this had led 
in the case of the sons of Constantine did not deter him. He 
assigned New Rome and “the East” to his eldest son Theo- 
dosius; Old Rome, Italy, and the western islands to his 
second son Tiberius; while the remaining provinces were to 
be sliced up among his other sons,? and Domitian of Melitene 
was appointed their guardian. This intention to recur to a 
fourth-century practice is worthy of note; and but for the 
revolution it might have been carried out. 


the taxes, and his laying out 30 lbs. 
of gold (‘‘talents’’) = £1350, on an 
aqueduct at Byzantium. As to the 
remission of the taxes, it is to be pre- 
sumed it was only for a year; other- 
wise Theophylactus would have said 
so; and we do not know whether it 
was a spontaneous act of Maurice or 
exacted by a popular demonstration. 
I shall speak of Mauricea patronage of 
learning in another place. 

1 The presence of the demarchs at 


Maurice’s coronation shows this. Theo- 
phylactus, iii. 16, says of Tiberius, 
elero ovupaciMeúvew atra TÒ Ùmńkoor 
(iii. 16). 

2 In the fifteenth year of his reign 
he had, I presume, only two other 
sons; of these, one would naturally 
receive Illyricum, including Greece, 
the other Africa. The words of Theo- 
phylactus are, rà ð &\Aa Tis Pwpalwv 
wohkirelas Trois éTépois maol kaTereuaxi- 
CATO. 


CHAPTER III 
THE PERSIAN WAR (572-591 AD.) 


THE peace which Justinian and Chosroes had ratified in 562, 
although the long term of fifty years was fixed for its duration, 
was of necessity doomed to be short-lived, because its basis was 
a payment of money,’ and neither party had entertained any 
expectation that it would last long. The Roman government 
was fully determined to renew the war, when the first ten 
years, for which term they made the stipulated payment in 
two sums, had expired; and Chosroes, though he would have 
been glad to protract the peace, was indisposed to make any 
concessions. 

And so, as we might expect, the relations between the 
empires during the first seven years of Justin are strained; 
they collide in numerous ways, and causes for hostility 
accumulate. During the first few years fruitless negotiations? 
are carried on, in regard (1) to the cession of Suania to Rome, 
and (2) to the claims of the Persophil Saracens of Hirah to 
subsidies from the Roman Emperor, and these haggling negoti- 
ations tended to produce ill feeling and dissatisfaction which 
more important circumstances soon brought to a crisis. 

One of these circumstances was the interference of Persia 
in the affairs of the kingdom of Yemen, in south Arabia.. 
Yemen had been reduced under the sway of an Abyssinian 


1 This principle was apprehended 2 It is to these embassies that Theo- 
and laid down by the Emperor Tiberius phanes of Byzantium, the contemporary 
II, who said he would not purchase F istorian, must refer when he says that 
peace like an article for sale, as a bought the peace was broken in the second 
peace cannot be permanent and firm year of Justin. They were certainly 
(Men. fr. 47, F. H. G. iv. 249). the first stage in the breach. 
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dynasty, with which the Roman Emperor was always on 
friendly terms. Saif, a descendant of the native Homerite 
kings, intolerant of the yoke of the strangers, sought refuge at 
the court of Chosroes, and by Persian assistance Yemen was 
conquered and the Homerite dynasty, in the person of Saif, 
restored. But Saif reigned only for a short time; his govern- 
ment was a failure; and Chosroes set a Persian marzpan (or 
margrave) over the country, which was placed in somewhat 
the same relation to Persia as the exarchate of Ravenna to 
Constantinople. But the Homerites found that the little 
finger of the marzpan was thicker than the loins of an Abys- 
sinian prince, and sent an embassy to New Rome to beg for 
assistance. 

In 571-572, when the term of ten years was approaching its 
close and a new payment would soon be due, another appeal 
to the Emperor, which he was only too ready to entertain, 
rendered an outbreak of war with Persia probable. Pers- 
armenia, which was in a constant state of actual or intermittent 
rebellion, as the christian population could not remain happy 
under Persian domination, appealed to the Emperor of the > 
Romans in the name of their common religion'; he accepted 
their allegiance, and, when Chosroes remonstrated, replied that 
Christians could not reject Christians, 

These relations with two peoples over which Chosroes ex- 
ercised jurisdiction, and especially the protection accorded by 
the Emperor to the Persarmenian, were important causes of the 
ensuing war. But with these yet another cause concurred in 
producing the result. This was a newly formed relation of 
alliance with the Turks, who now for the first time appear in 
the West.? They were gradually taking the place of the 
Ephthalite Huns, whom they had made their tributaries, — 
those Huns who had been such formidable neighbours to 
Persia. The Chinese silk commerce and the trade on the 
Caspian, which had been hitherto monopolised by the Huns, 
were passing into their hands. 

The Turks sent an embassy to the Byzantine court at the 
end of 568 or early in 569. They had previously tried to 
enter into commercial relations with Persia, but the Persian 


1 Evagr. v. 7. 
2 Formerly called Sacae (Men. fr. 19). 
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king had a wholesome horror of Turks, and did not wish his 
subjects to have any dealings with them. He poisoned some 
of their ambassadors,’ so that they should not come again. 
Then Dizabul, khan of the Turks, determined to seek an 
alliance with the Roman Empire, which seemed to offer special 
advantages, as its inhabitants used more silk than any other 
nation.* Justin received the embassy kindly, and sent back 
Roman ambassadors in the autumn to see the Turkish chagan 
and conclude a treaty. These negotiations did not please 
Persia, and attempts were made by that power to waylay the 
ambassadors on their journey back to Byzantium.? 

The dominion of Dizabul was not a kingdom; it was an 
empire whose sovereign held sway over four subject kingdoms 
and received tribute from other peoples, as for instance from 
the Ephthalites. This empire threatened now to become 
formidable to Persia, just as the Avars (who, once the subject 
of these very Turks, had revolted and migrated to the West) 
had become formidable to the Romans. In fact the Roman 
Empire and the Persian kingdom were in very similar circum- 
stances. The former was placed between the Avars and the 
Persians, just as the latter was placed between the Turks (on 
the north) and the Romans. 

The new allies of Justin were anxious that the forces of 
Persia should be occupied with a war on the western frontier, 
and did all they could to induce Justin to renounce the peace 
of fifty years.‘ 

Any one of the causes mentioned might have been in- 
sufficient to produce a rupture, but all together were -irresist- 
ible, and accordingly, when the time came for paying the 
stipulated annuity, Justin refused (572). The war which 
ensued lasted for twenty years; and its conclusion was due 
to the outbreak of a civil war in Persia. We may conveniently 
divide it into two parts, the death of Chosroes Nushirvan in 
579 forming the point of division. The meagre accounts of 
the operations which we possess present little interest and 
much difficulty. 


1In the case of the first embass 3 Menander has given us the details 
that was sent, he bought the silk and of these embassies, which will be found 
burnt it. reproduced in Gibbon. 


* He was not aware that they pos- * Menander, p. 236, 7 (ed. Müller). 
sessed the secret of its production. 


VOL. II H 
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(1) Marcian, a senator and patrician, perhaps a cousin of 
Justinian, was appointed general in 572, and arrived in 
Osroene at the end of summer. Nothing took place in this 
year except an incursion of three thousand Roman hoplites 
into Arzanene. In 573 Marcian gained a great victory at 
Sargathon, but failed to take Nisibis, which he had blockaded. 
It was not for this failure alone that Marcian was deposed 
and Acacius appointed in his stead; a curious complication 
with the Saracens of Ghassan seems to have led to the recall of 
the general.’ Harith, king of Ghassan, died and was suc- 
ceeded by Mondir; and Kabus, king of the rival Saracens of 
Hirah, seized the opportunity to invade the Ghassanid do- 
minion. But Mondir, having collected an army, defeated the 
invader, and followed up his success by invading the territories 
of Kabus, over whom he gained yet another victory. After 
these successes he ventured to address a letter to the Roman 
Emperor, with a request for money, and this presumption 
inflamed the indignation of Justin. The Emperor indited two 
letters, one to Mondir full of soft words and promises, the 
other to Marcian ordering him to assassinate the king of 
Ghassan. Through some mistake the missives were inter- 
changed, and Mondir read with surprise and consternation the 
warrant for his own destruction. “This is my desert,” he said 
bitterly. Full of resentment, he vowed vengeance against 

the Romans. At this juncture the Persians and Persophil 
_ Saracens invaded Syria and laid it waste as far as Antioch; 
but Mondir stood aloof, like Achilles, and retired into the 
desert. Justin bade the generals try to conciliate him, but he 
would not receive them. He held aloof for three years, at the 
end of which term he entered into communication with 
Justinian, the son of Germanus, whose honourable character had 
won men’s confidence; and by his means a reconciliation was 
effected.” 

The invasion of Syria just referred to took place under 


1 The affair of Mondir is related by 
John of Ephesus (vi. 3, 4), and may 
have been one cause of Marcian’s de- 
position. It is not inconsistent with 
Theophylactus’ expression (iii, 11), dø- 
xadd\uw Te iml Tois ¿È apovdlas weporot- 
xisasw aùròvy àůTuxhuacw, K.T.. The 
name Mondir was common to the 
dynasty of Ghassan and the dynasty 


of Hirah, and hence mistakes have 

arisen. I have used Alamundar to 

designate the kings of Hirah, cf. vol. i. 
8. 


. 87 

2 After this reconciliation Mondir 
made a sudden attack on Hirah, the 
capital of Noman (son of Alamundar), 
and surprised it. This led to the 
union of the two realms under Mondir. 
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the leadership of Adormahun (Adarmanes), and the country, as 
has been said, was devastated up to the walls of Antioch. The 
city of Apamea was committed to the flames. Syria seems to 
have been entirely undefended ; for thirty years the inhabitants 
had been exempt from hostile attacks, and had consequently 
become so unmanly and unaccustomed to the sights of war 
that they were unable to take measures for their own defence.’ 
The captives who were led away to Persia are said to have 
numbered two hundred and ninety-two thousand. 

From these captives Chosroes is recorded to have selected 
two thousand beautiful virgins, and ordered them to be hand- 
somely adorned like brides and sent as a present to the 
chagan of the Turks. Two marzpans and a body of troops” 
Were appointed to escort them to the land of the barbarians, 
and received express orders to travel at a leisurely pace. The 
virgins were dejected for their souls’ sakes, because they could 
no longer hope to receive religious instruction, and they 
revealed their longings for death to other Syrian captives. 
When they had arrived within fifty leagues of the Turkish 
frontier, they came to a great river, and agreed among them- 
selves to die rather than to pollute themselves with heathen 
ways and lose their Christianity. “Before our bodies are 
defiled by the barbarians and our souls polluted and death 
finally overtake us, let us now, while our bodies are still pure, 
and our souls free from heathendom, in the name and trusting 
to the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, offer unto him in purity 
both our souls and bodies by yielding ourselves up now to 
death, that we may be saved from our enemies and live for 
evermore. For it is but the pain of a moment which we have 
to endure in defence of our Christianity and for the preserva- 
tion of our purity in body and soul.” As the virgins were 
never allowed to be alone, they asked their conductors for 
permission to bathe in the river: “ We are ashamed to bathe 

1 John of Epiphania (Müller, F. H.G. porary John of Epiphania, but Theo- 
iv. 275), id yàp THS wpodaBovons elphvns phylactus, in his digressive resumption 
kal novylas Hs ikavôs él ris ’ Iovorwi- of the earlier portion of the Persian 
avo Bacielas dwroNedavxacw éteXéAuTo war in Bk. iii., follows John Epiph., 
hiv atrois TOY woNeuKGv mapagkevý as is quite clear from a comparison of 
TÒ Ò dvSpetoy redéws SiépOapro. This his text with the extant fragments of 
evidence regarding the state of Syria in John; so that for these years the au- 
the second half of Justinian’s reign is thority of Theophylactus is perhaps 


noteworthy. Only short fragments nearly equivalent to the authority of 
remain of the history of the contem- the earlier writer. 
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if you stand by and look on.” The permission to bathe and 
the seclusion which they requested were granted, and the 
whole company of virgins rushed suddenly into the water 
and were drowned. The Persians saw them floating and 
sinking, but were unable to rescue them. 

This example of christian martyrdom, as it may be called, 
and of overpowering dread of the Turkish minotaur, so many 
centuries before he had set foot in Europe, is recorded only 
by John of Ephesus.? 

It seems that Marcian was recalled and Acacius sent to 
the East at the beginning of 574. When the Romans aban- 
doned the siege of Nisibis, Chosroes swooped down upon Daras 
and besieged it, using against its walls the engines which the 
Romans had left behind them at Nisibis. But it was not 
easily taken, and the Persians almost despaired. Finally, over- 
confidence produced remissness in the garrison, and after a 
siege of six months the city passed into the hands of the 
Persians, about seventy years after its foundation by Ana- 
stasius. Thus Chosroes now held the two great fortresses of 
eastern Mesopotamia, Nisibis and Daras. 

Besides these disasters, other difficulties beset the Roman 
government. It was perplexed by the hostilities of the Avars 
on the Danube and it was embarrassed by the mental aberration 
of the Emperor. Sophia was driven to write a letter of en- 
treaty to Chosroes, and as her request was supported by a sum 
of 45,000 pieces of gold, she obtained the respite of a year’s 
truce (spring 574 to spring 575)" As Justins malady 
increased, Tiberius was made regent, or rather subordinate 


1 vi, 7. beginning of cap. 11, when the appoint- 


2 It is remarkable that Theophy- 
lactus, who had John of Epiphania 
before him, places the date of Tiberius’ 
investiture with the insignia of a 
Caesar in December 575 instead of 
December 574. Observe that the 
seventh year of Justin (572) is 
marked by Theophylactus (iii. 9), who 
places the incursion into Arzanene in 
the autumn (iii. 10) of the same year, 
and the battle of Sargathon and the 
invasion of Syria and the siege of 
Nisibis in the following year, roô 
éxiévros éviauvrod (573). The transition 
from 573 to 574 is not distinctly men- 
tioned, but is naturally implied at the 


ment of Acacius and the recall of 
Marcian are stated. The siege of Daras 
occupies 574, and is followed by the 
dvaxwxh Toi éverrdros rovs, which must 
be 575, as the last words of the chapter 
show. The expression rot évearwros 
Erous is intelligible, as Daras may have 
been taken in September or later, and 
this ros may mean the period Ist 
September 574 to lst a seta 575. 
But for the decisive authority of the 
contemporary John of Ephesus (iii. 5 
and v. 13), I should be disposed to 
accept the date of Theophylactus for 
Tiberius’ elevation. to the rank of 
Caesar. 
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coregent with Sophia, and although the new caesar had no 
intention of bringing the war to a conclusion, he saw that it 
was absolutely necessary to gain time and prolong the cessation 
of hostilities. Accordingly, when the truce had expired, a 
peace was made for three years,’ not applying, however, to the 
war in Persarmenia, on condition that the Romans paid 30,000 
pieces of gold annually.” For the following three years (576, 
577, 578) therefore the war was confined to Persarmenia.® 


Justinian, the son of Germanus, was appointed commander of 
the armies and repaired to Armenia (576). Chosroes advanced 
in person, intending to invest Theodosiopolis, but finding that 
it was too strong he proceeded westward, and, entering the 
Roman provinces, marched in the direction of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia through the country included between the Eu- 
phrates and the Lycus. The Romans marched to obstruct his 
advance in the Antitaurus mountains, in the north-east corner 
of Cappadocia, but when they approached Chosroes made a 
northward movement against Sebaste, which he took and 
burned. But he obtained no captives in that town, for when 
the rumour spread that the Persians were coming, all the in- 
habitants of those districts fled. Finding himself in serious 
difficulties in a hostile and mountainous country, and 
apparently not supported in the rear, Chosroes began to retreat. 
But he was not allowed by Justinian to depart with impunity ; 
the Romans pressed on, and the Persians were forced to fight 
against their will. The battle was fought somewhere between 
Sebaste and Melitene, probably in the valley of the river Melas, 
and its details are described or invented by a rhetorical 
historian.4 It resulted in a complete victory for Justinian ; 
Chosroes was forced to flee from his camp to the mountains, 


l Chosroes took the first step in “remitting a year’s tribute. 


bringing about the peace by sending 
Jacobus. Sophia sent the physician 
Zacharias to negotiate at Ctesiphon. 
The Persians were very anxious that 
the duration of the peace should be for 
ve years, 

* John of Ephesus mentions these 
payments (vi. 8). Menander is not 
our only authority, as Prof. Rawlinson 
thought. 

* At this time Tiberius endeavoured 
to effect the recuperation of Syria by 


4 Theophylactus, iii. 14. It is worth 
noticing that the speech, which he puts 
in the mouth of Justinian before the 
battle began, contains a reference to 
the religious sido of these wars—a side 
which was always becoming more pro- 
minent, and afterwards gave a crusade- 
like complexion to the wars of 
Heraclius. See iii. 13 (p. 137, ed. de 
Boor), ovx €orw huiv Oeòs pagritduevos* 
où yap mrov xeiporovovmev eis NdT- 
pevua, K.7.A, 
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and leave his tent furniture, with all the gold, the silver, and 
the pearls which an oriental monarch required even in his 
campaigns, a prey to the conqueror. The booty, it is said, 
was immense. 

The routed Persians grumbled at their lord for conducting 
them into this hole in the mountains, and Chosroes with difti- 
culty mollified their indignation by an appeal to his gray hairs. 
Then the Sassanid descended into the plain of Melitene and 
burned that city, which had no means of resisting his attack. 
In the meantime, it may be asked, how was the Roman army 
occupied? It would seem that there was nothing to prevent 
the Romans from following the defeated and demoralised 
Persians, and at least hindering the destruction of Melitene, if 
they did not annihilate the host. This loss of opportunity 
is ascribed by a contemporary to the envy and divisions that 
prevailed among the Roman officers.’ 

After the conflagration of Melitene, Chosroes retired towards 
the Euphrates, but he received a letter from the Roman 
general, reproaching him for being guilty of an unkingly act 
in robbing and then running away like a thief. The great 
king consented to accept offer of battle, and awaited the 
arrival of the Romans. The adversaries faced one another 
until the hour of noon; then three Romans rode forth, three 
times successively, close to the Persian ranks, but no Persian 
moved to answer the challenge.” At length Chosroes sent a 
message to the Roman generals that there could be “no battle 
to-day,” and took advantage of the fall of night to flee to 
the river. The Romans pursued and drove the fugitives into 
the waters of the Euphrates. More than half of the Persian 
army was drowned ; the rest escaped to the mountains. It is 
said by Roman historians that Chosroes signalised these reverses 
by passing a law that no Persian king should ever go forth to 
battle in person. 

Thus the campaign of 576 was attended with good fortune 
for the Romans, notwithstanding the destruction of Sebaste 
and Melitene. Nor were the events to the west of the Eu- 
phrates the only successes. Roman troops penetrated into 

1 John of Ephesus (vi. 8), who gives he derived his information directly 
the best account of this campaign. from the persons who acted as inter- 


2 The account of this affair is given preters between the armies (vi. 9). 
by John of Ephesus, who states that 
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Babylonia, and came within a hundred miles of the royal 
capital; the elephants which they carried off were sent to 
Byzantium. | 

The following year, 577, opened with negotiations for 
peace, which Chosroes, dispirited by his unlucky campaign, 
was anxious to procure. His general, Tamchosro, however, 
gained a victory over Justinian in Armenia. The Romans, in 
consequence of their successes, had become elated and incautious, 
and the Persians suddenly approached, surprised, and routed 
them. The victors, it is said, lost 30,000 men, the vanquished 
four times as many, so that the battle must have been an im- 
portant affair.? Encouraged by the change of fortune, Chosroes 
no longer desired peace, and the negotiations led to no result. 

A pious historian ° considers that this reverse was a retribu- 
tion on the Roman soldiers for their irreligious behaviour in 
Persarmenia, a district where there were many christian settlers. 
When the Roman army invaded it, christian priests came out 
to meet them with the holy Gospels in their hands, but no 
reverence was shown to their pious supplications. The worst 
outrages were committed, without distinction of creed. The 
soldiers seized infants, two at a time, by their legs, and tossing 
them up in the air caught the falling bodies on the points of 
their spears; monks were plundered, hermits and nuns were 
tortured, if they could not or would not produce gold and silver 
to satisfy the greed of the depredators. This imprudent 
behaviour produced a reaction against Roman rule among the 
Christians of Persarmenia; twenty thousand immediately went 
over to the Persians,—all in fact except the princes, who 
escaped to Byzantium. 

After this defeat Maurice, who held the office of comes 
excubitorum which Tiberius had filled before his investiture as 
Caesar, was sent to the East with full powers, and Gregory, 
the praetorian prefect, accompanied him to administer the 
military fiscus. Having collected troops in Cappadocia, his 
native province, Maurice assembled the generals and captains 
at Kitharizon, a fortress near Martyropolis, and assigned to 


1 This invasion is mentioned by Theophylactus passes over this Roman 
both Theophylactus and John of defeat lightly (iii. 15), mentioning it in 
Ephesus. words which do not suggest that it was 

The numbers are given by John of really serious. 
Ephesus. It is characteristic that 3 John of Ephesus, vi. 10. 
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each his part. Tamchosro, the Persian general in Armenia, 
employed a stratagem to put the Romans off their guard. He 
wrote to the troops at Theodosiopolis, bidding them prepare for 
battle on a certain day, and in the meantime he left Armenia 
and invaded Sophene, devastating the country about Amida and 
thus violating the peace, which had not yet expired. Maurice 
retaliated by carrying his arms into Persian territory; he 
overran Arzanene, and penetrated into the province of Corduene, 
which no Roman army had entered since the days of Jovian. 
He did not, however, occupy any country except Arzanene ; 
his invasion was the same sort of blow to Persia that the 
expedition of Adormahun in 573 had been to the Empire. 
More than ten thousand captives were taken, of whom most 
were christian Armenians, and a large number were located in 
Cyprus, where lands were allotted to them. Thus the current 
of Persian success has now been finally stopped. 

There is no doubt that the successes of Chosroes had been 
due to the bad condition and the disorganisation of the Roman 
army, and the tide began to change when the generals Justinian 
and Maurice assumed the command in the East. Justinian 
reformed the degenerate discipline of the soldiers, and Maurice, 
who, though he had not enjoyed the advantage of a military 
training, had made a special study of warfare and afterwards 
wrote a book on Strategic, did much for the reorganisation of the 
army. As an example of the kind of reform which Maurice 
found necessary, I may notice that he was obliged to re- 
introduce the custom of entrenching a camp; the laziness and 
negligence of soldiers and officers had, it seems, come to such 
a pass that they dispensed with the foss as a useless expendi- 
ture of labour. 


(2) The turn which affairs had taken would certainly, as 
Menander remarks, have led to a peace, and that on terms 
tolerably favourable to the Romans, but for the death of the 


1 These events are placed by John of 
Ephesus (vi. 13) in the same year as 
the defeat of Justinian, 577 (=888 of 
Alexandria). John of Ephesus has 
not left an account of the campaign of 
578 and 579. Theophylactus does not 
mark the transition from 577 to 578; 
he marks the spring of 577 (cap. 15, p. 


140, ed. de Boor), and the winter of 
578 (cap. 16, p. 148). The question 
arises whether Maurice’s invasion took 
place in 577 or 578; the latter date is 
indicated rather than the former by 
the narrative of Theophylactus, and I 
am inclined to accept it. 
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aged Chosroes in spring 579, a few months after the death of 
Justin (December 578). His son and successor Hormisdas, 
whose character has been painted in dark colours, rejected the 
proposals which Tiberius made, and Maurice continued a career 
of partial success, which culminated in the important victory 
of Constantina in 581. It must be also observed that 
Tiberius purchased peace from the Avars for 80,000 aurei 
(£41,000), in order to throw all the energies of the Empire 
into the Persian war. Events on the Ister and events on the 
Euphrates constantly exerted a mutual influence. 

The year 579 was marked by the invasion of Media by a 
portion of the Roman army.” In the following year, 580, 
Maurice combined forces with the Saracen king Mondir 
(Alamundar) for a grand invasion; but disputes arose be- 
tween the Roman and the Saracen leaders in the neighbour- 
hood of Callinicum ; Mondir is said to have acted treacherously, 
and the expedition failed. Adormahun had harried Osroene, 
leaving not so much as a house standing, and had written 
to Maurice and Mondir, “ Ye are exhausted with the fatigue of 
your march ; don’t trouble yourselves to advance against me. 
Rest a little, and I shall come to you.” And he was allowed 
to retreat, says the historian,’ although 200,000 men were 
eating at the Emperor’s expense. In 581 the Romans gained 
a great victory at Constantina. 

When Maurice became Emperor, in the following year, he 
adopted the precedent of his predecessors and ceased to be a 
general, He appointed John Mystacon (“the Moustachioed ”) 
commander of the eastern armies, and the year 583 was 
marked by a defeat of the Romans in a battle on the river 
Nymphius, the Persians being led by a general entitled the 
kardarigan.4 The defeat was mainly due to enmity be- 
tween John and a captain named Kurs, who was appointed to 
command the right wing, and disloyally took no part in the 
engagement. 

At the beginning of 584 John Mystacon was deposed 
from his command as not sufficiently energetic, and was suc- 
ceeded by Philippicus, the husband: of Gordia the Emperor's 


, Theophyl. iii. 16 (p. 144). 4 Tlap@&cxdv Toro dtlwua, plrov de 
: Tb. (p. 145). Tlépoats ¿k ray diiwudrwy mpocayopeved- 
John of Ephesus, vi. 17. Oat (Theophy}. i. cap. 9). 
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sister. In autumn Persia was invaded and the pursuit of the 
kardarigan was eluded, but nothing of consequence occurred. 
Early in 585 Philippicus invaded Arzanene, but he was soon 
obliged by sickness to retire to Martyropolis and entrust the 
command temporarily to a captain named Stephanus; but this 
year, like the preceding, was unmarked by any important 
event. 

In the spring of 586 Philippicus, who had visited Byzan- 
tium during the winter, was met at Amida by Persian am- 
bassadors, who had come to urge the conclusion of a peace, for 
which they expected the Romans to pay money. But the 
Romans had lately experienced no reverses, and therefore 
disdained the offer. The operations of this year took place in 
the neighbourhood of the river of Arzamon and the mountain of 
Iza. The Romans commanded the banks of the river, and as 
water was procurable from no other source in these regions, 
it was expected that, if the Persians advanced to the attack, 
thirst would be a powerful ally. But the Persians loaded 
camels with skins of water and advanced confidently, intend- 
ing to attack the Romans on Sunday. Philippicus, informed 
on Saturday of their approach, suspected their design and drew 
up his army in array for fighting in the plain of Solachon. 
The right wing was commanded by Vitalius; the left wing by 
Wilfred (Iliphredas), governor of Emesa; the centre by Philip- 
picus and his lieutenant Heraclius, the father of that Heraclius 
who was afterwards Emperor. On the Persian side, the centre 
was commanded by the kardarigan; Mebodes faced Wilfred ; 
and Aphraates, a nephew of the kardarigan, opposed Vitalius. 
The Roman troops were encouraged by the elevation of a flag 
adorned with a picture of Christ, which was believed not to 
have been made by hands; it was known as a “theandric 
image.” On the other hand the Persian general resorted to 
the desperate measure of destroying the water supply, in order 
that his soldiers might feel that life depended on success. 

The battle was begun by the advance of the right Roman 
wing, which forced back the Persian left and fell on the bag- 
gage in the rear. But, occupying themselves with the plunder, 
the victors allowed the fugitives to turn and unite themselves 
with the Persian centre, so that the Roman centre had to deal . 
with a very formidable mass. Philippicus, who had retired a- 
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little from the immediate scene of conflict, resorted to a device 
to divert the troops of Vitalius from their untimely occupation 
with the baggage. He gave his helmet to Theodore [libinus, 
his spear-bearer, and ordered him to strike the plunderers with 
his sword. This device produced the desired effect; the 
soldiers thought that Philippicus himself was riding about the 
field, and returned to the business of battle. The left wing of 
the Romans was completely successful, and the routed Persians 
fled as far as Daras. But in the centre the conflict raged 
hotly for a long time, and it was believed by the Christians 
that a divine interposition took place to decide the result in 
their favour. The kardarigan fled to an adjacent hill, where 
he starved for a few days, and then hastened to Daras, whose 
inhabitants refused to receive a fugitive. 

After the victory of Solachon, Philippicus invaded Arza- 
nene. The inhabitants of that district concealed themselves 
in underground dwellings, and were dug out like rats by the 
Romans, who discovered them by the tell-tale subterranean 
sounds. Here Heraclius, who had been sent with a small force 
in the company of two Persian deserters, who undertook to 
point out a locality favourable for establishing a fortress, fell 
in with the kardarigan, but succeeded in eluding his superior 
forces by a dexterous retreat. A messenger was sent to 
Philippicus, who was besieging the fortress of Chlomari,! to 
apprise him of the approach of the enemy; and he ordered 
the trumpet to be sounded, to recall all the troops who were 
scouring the surrounding country. The kardarigan soon arrived, 
and the Persians and Romans found themselves separated by 
a large ravine, which prevented an immediate battle. At 
night the Persians, marching round this ravine, encamped 
behind the Romans, and apparently occupied such a dominant 
position on the hill that it would have been impossible to 
continue the siege of Chlomari.? On the following night in 
the first watch the Roman camp was suddenly alarmed by the 
departure of the general, whose conduct seems quite inexplic- 
able, as the Persian forces led by the kardarigan were no 
match for his own, and there appears to have been no im- 


! This word occurs only in genitive comprehend the exact details which 


plural, so it may be Chlomari or Theophylactus attempts to describe in 
Chiomara. ii. 8. 


> I confess that I do not clearly 
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minent danger. The soldiers followed him in confusion, with 
difficulty finding their way through the darkness of a moonless 
night; and if the enemy had known the actual state of the 
case the army might have easily been annihilated. But the 
movement was so unaccountable that the Persians suspected 
a stratagem, and did not leave their camp during the night. 
The fortress of Aphumon, whither Philippicus had made his 
way, received the Romans, who, harassed by the arrows of the 
slowly following Persians, arrived during the forenoon, and 
consoled themselves by deriding the general. The whole army 
retreated to Amida, the Persians still following and harassing, 
but not venturing on a general battle. 

Philippicus did not carry on in person any further opera- 
tions during this year, but his second in command, the able 
officer Heraclius, invaded: and wasted the southern regions of 
Media. 

In the spring of 587 Philippicus consigned two-thirds of 
his forces to Heraclius, and the remaining third to Theodorus 
of Rabdis! and Andreas, a Saracen interpreter, with instruc- 
tions to harass the territory of the enemy by incursions. The 
general himself again suffered from illness, and was unable to 
take the field. Both Heraclius and Theodorus were successful ; 
each of them laid siege to a strong fortress, and both fortresses 
were stormed. 

In winter Philippicus set out for Constantinople, leaving 
Heraclius in charge of the army, but before he reached Tarsus 
he learned that the Emperor had signified his intention of 
appointing Priscus commander-in-chief instead of himself. 
In spring, accompanied by Germanus the bishop of Damas- 
cus, Priscus arrived at Monokarton, where the army was 
stationed. It was usual for a new general on his arrival to 
descend from his horse, and, walking between the rows of the 
marshalled army, honour them with a salutation. Priscus 
neglected this ceremony ; and a dissatisfaction which had been 


1 I adopt M. de Boor’s suggestion 
that ò éx rod *“PdBdi0s dpuduevos, or 
something of the kind, underlies r@ 
TovpaBdnvg. It is even possible that 
Tov- may be due to a dittography of 
TM. 

2 The fortress taken by Theodorus 
was named Beiudaes. 

3 Philippicus wrote from Tarsus to 


Heraclius, ordering him (1) to inform 
the army of Maurice’s ordinance touch- 
ing the diminution of the rations, (2) 
to retire himself to Armenia and leave 
the command of the army to Narses, 
commandant of Constantina. Hence 
Heraclius was not present at the time 
of the mutiny, which his influence 
might have been able to prevent. 
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long brewing among the soldiers burst out into open mutiny. 
This dissatisfaction was caused, not only by the deposition of 
Philippicus, who was popular among the troops, notwithstand- 
ing his strange flight in 586, but by an unpopular innovation 
of Maurice, who ordained that the rations of the soldiers 
should be reduced by one-quarter. The injudicious haughti- 
ness or indifference of Priscus offended the soldiers, already 
disposed to murmur; and the camp became a scene of dis- 
order. Priscus was thoroughly frightened, and resorted to the 
expedient of sending Wilfred to march through the camp with 
the holy “theandric” standard in his hands; but such was 
the excitement that the mystic symbol was received with 
contumely and stones. The general escaped, not unwounded, 
to the city of Constantina, where he had recourse to the ser- 
vices of a physician ; and he despatched letters to the governors 
of the surrounding cities and forts, with reassurances that the 
soldiers would not be deprived of any portion of what they 
were in the habit of receiving. He likewise sent a messenger 
to the camp at Monokarton, to announce that the Emperor 
had changed his mind and that the rations would not be 
diminished. The old bishop Germanus went on this mission, 
but the soldiers meanwhile had elected an officer named 
Germanus,’ not to be confounded with the bishop, as their 
general. The representations of the prelate were not listened 
to, and the soldiers urged the inhabitants of Constantina to 
expel Priscus. 

Informed of these events, Maurice recalled Priscus and 
reappointed Philippicus, but the mutineers were not satisfied, 
and refused to submit to the command of their former general. 
The Persians meanwhile attacked Constantina; but the pro- 
vincial commander Germanus, who seems to ‘have acted 
through constraint rather than inclination, induced a thousand 
men to accompany him, and relieved the menaced city. He 
then restored order so far as to enable him to organise a com- 
pany of four thousand for the invasion of Persia, and at the 
same time Aristobulus, an emissary of Maurice, succeeded by 


1 This Germanus was the duke of Germanus, whose daughter was married 
Phoenicia Libanesia, see Evagr. vi. 5. by Theodosius, the son of Maurice, and 

sides him and the bishop of Damas- Germanus, who was commander of the 
cus, two other persons of the same eastern army at the time of Maurice's 
name occur in the history of the time; death (Theophy]l. viii. 15). 
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gifts and promises in mollifying the exasperated troops. While 
Philippicus, diffident and uncertain, was still at Hierapolis, a 
battle was fought at the “City of the Witnesses ” —to adopt 
the style of our historian Theophylactus—and the Romans 
obtained a brilliant victory. 

Early in 589 the Persians captured Martyropolis by the 
treachery of a certain Sittas, who introduced four hundred Per- 
sians into the city on the plea that they were deserters to the 
Romans, while the truth was that he was himself a deserter to 
the barbarians. Philippicus surrounded the city, but Mebodes 
and Aphraates arrived with considerable forces, and the 
Romans were defeated. Thus Martyropolis passed into the 
hands of the Persians. 

At this juncture Comentiolus succeeded Philippicus, and 
almost immediately after his assumption of the command he 
worsted the enemy in an important battle near Nisibis, which 
was fatal to the general Aphraates, and it is specially men- 
tioned that Heraclius performed signal acts of valour. In the 
Persian camp rich spoils were obtained. 

In the same year? the Roman arms won minor successes 
in the northern regions of Albania. Persia had been encom- 
passed by several dangers at the same time. Arabs invaded 
Mesopotamia from the south, the Turks threatened in the 
north, and in the north-west the Chazars poured into’ Armenia 
and penetrated to Azerbiyan. The general Varahran was 
victorious in an expedition against the Turks, and was then 
sent to Suania, but as he returned thence he was twice defeated 
by Romanus in Albania on the banks of the Araxes. 

But now the course of events in Persia took a turn which 
proved decidedly favourable to the Romans, and led to a con- 
clusion of the war. Hormisdas deposed Varahran from the 
command in consequence of his ill success in Albania, and is 
said to have insulted him by sending him the garment of a 
woman and a distaff. This story may be true, but we cannot 
help remembering that it was told long ago of a Cypriote 
king and a queen of Cyrene, and in recent years of Sophia and 
Narses.’ Varahran revolted against the unpopular monarch, 

1 Martyropolis. 3 Sec below, p. 146. For the king of 
2 In the last five months of 589; for Cyprian Salamis, Euelthon, who sent 


Theophylactus marks the eighth year a distaff and wool to Pheretima, queen 
of Maurice, which began in August. of Cyrene, sce Herodotus, Bk. iv. 162. 
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and the result of the civil war was that (September 590) 
Hormisdas was slain, and the rebel was proclaimed king. The 
second act of the drama was the contest between Chosroes 
Eberwiz,' a son of Hormisdas, and the usurper, which by the 
help of Roman arms was decided in favour of the legitimate heir. 
Chosroes fled for refuge to Roman territory, and sent an appeal 
for help to the Roman Emperor. The difficulties in which 
Persia was involved offered an excellent opportunity to New 
Rome, and Chosroes was fully conscious of this fact. We are 
informed that the ambassadors who bore Chosroes’ letter used 
thirteen arguments to persuade Maurice; and especially worthy 
of notice, even if it be due, not to the brain of Chosroes, but 
to the pen of Theophylactus, is the argument drawn from the 
example of Alexander the Great. The Persian empire was at 
this moment implicated in such serious difficulties that it 
seemed by no means a chimerical idea or an impossible 
undertaking for the Roman “ Republic,” in spite of its de- 
generate condition, to make an attempt to reduce the Persian 
kingdom beneath its sway. Consequently the envoys of 
Chosroes are represented as being at pains to point out that 
while Alexander had subdued Persia, he had not succeeded in 
forming a lasting empire ; his vast dominion had been broken up 
among his successors. The nature of men, the ambassadors 
are reported to have observed, makes it impossible that a 
single universal kingdom, reflecting the unity of the divine 
covernment, should exist on earth.? 

This contemporary comparison of a possible undertaking 
on the part of the Emperor Maurice with the actual under- 
taking of Alexander more than nine centuries before is 
interesting. We pause, as we read Theophylactus, and reflect 
that this “Romaic” Empire, ruling chiefly over lands which 
had submitted to the sway of Alexander—Macedonia, Thrace, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Ecypt,—and Greek not Latin in its speech, 
Was in a stricter sense the successor of Alexander’s empire 
than the Roman Empire had been when it reached to the 
northern seas. It was as if the spirit of Alexander had lain 
dissolved in the universal spirit of Rome for seven hundred 


'The title Eberwiz or Parwiz is See Rawlinson, Seventh Oriental Mon- 
explained by Mirkhond as either archy, p. 493. 
powerful king” or ‘‘ victorious.” 2 Theophyl. iv. 11. 
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years, and were now once more precipitated in its old place, 
. changed but recognisable. 

Maurice was not emulous of Alexander’s glories and dangers ; 
the Roman Empire at that moment had not the heart to aspire 
to new conquests. He undertook to restore Chosroes to the 
throne of the Sassanids, on condition that Persarmenia and 
eastern Mesopotamia, with the cities of Daras and Martyropolis, 
should be ceded to the Romans. The terms were readily 
accepted, and two victories gained at Ganzaca and Adiabene 
sufficed to overthrow the usurper and place Chosroes II on 
the throne (591). The peace was concluded, Maurice withdrew 
his troops from Asia to act against the Avars in Thrace, and for 
ten years, as long as Maurice was alive, the old enmity 
between Rome and Persia slept. 

A word must be said of the state of Persia under the 
rule of Chosroes Nushirvan, whose reign extends over nearly 
half of the sixth century, and may be called the golden or at 
least the gilded period of the monarchy of the Sassanids. 
It was a period of reforms, of which most seem to have been 
salutary. In order to prevent the local tyranny or mismanage- 
ment of satraps, who were too far from the centre to be always 
under the “king’s eye,’ he adopted a new administrative 
division, which was perhaps suggested to him by the Roman 
system of prefectures. He divided Persia into four parts, over 
which he placed four governors, whose duty was to keep dili- 
gent watch over the transactions of the provincial rulers. And 
for greater security he adopted the practice of periodically 
making progresses himself through his dominions. He was 
greatly concerned for the maintenance of the population, which 
seems to have been declining, and he employed two methods 
to meet the difficulty ; he settled captives in his dominions, 
and he enforced marriages. He introduced a new land system, 
which was found to work so well that after the fall of the 
Sassanid monarchy the Saracen caliphs adopted it unaltered. 
But perhaps his most anxious pains were spent on the state of 
the army,and it is said that when he reviewed it he used to inspect 
each individual soldier. He succeeded in reducing its cost and 
increasing its efficiency. Like Peter Alexiovitch or Frederick 


1 Here I have availed myself of Prof. Chosroes in the Seventh Oriental Mon- 
Rawlinson’s account of the reign of archy. 
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the Great, he encouraged foreign culture at his court, he 
patronised the study of Persian history, and caused a Shah 
nameh (Book of the kings) to be composed. Of his personal 
culture, however, the envy or impartiality of Agathias speaks 
with contempt, as narrow and superficial!; on the other 
hand, he has received the praises of an ecclesiastical historian. 
“He was a prudent and wise man,” writes John of Ephesus,’ 
“and all his lifetime he assiduously devoted himself to the 
perusal of philosophical works. And, as was said, he took 
pains to collect the religious books of all creeds, and read and 
studied them, that he might learn which were true and wise 
and which were foolish. . . . He praised the books of the 
Christians above all others, and said, ‘These are true and wise 
above those of any other religion.’” 

l Agathias, ii. 28. Agathias asks eulogising a Magian and an enemy. 
how one brought up in the luxury of What he says about Chosroes’ christian 
an oriental barbarian could bea philo- proclivities is more edifying than 


sopher or a scholar. probable. 
‘vi. 20. John apologises for thus 
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CHAPTER IV 
SLAVES AND AVARS IN ILLYRICUM AND THRACE 


THE great Slavonic movement of the sixth and seventh 
centuries was similar in its general course to the great German 
movement of the fourth and fifth. The barbarians who are at 
first hostile invaders become afterwards dependent, at least 
nominally dependent, and christianised settlers in the Empire; 
and as they always tend to become altogether independent, 
they introduce into it an element of dissolution. Slaves too 
are employed by the Romans for military service, though not 
to such an extent as were the Germans at an earlier date. l 

This resemblance is not accidental; it is due to the natural 
relations of things. But it is curiously enhanced by the 
circumstance that just as the course of the German movement 
had been interrupted or modified by the rise of the Hun 
empire of Attila in the plains which are now called Hungary, 
_ 80 the course of the Slavonic movement was modified by the 
establishment of the Avar empire, in the latter half of the 
sixth century, in the same regions. And as the power of the 
Huns, after a brief life, vanished completely, having received 
its death-blow mainly from Germans, so the power of the 
Avars, after a short and formidable existence, was overthrown 
early in the seventh century by the Slaves, for whom the field 
was then clear. The remnant of the Avars survived in 
obscure regions of Pannonia until the days of Charles the 
Great. 

The Avars probably belonged to the same Tartaric group as 
the Huns of Attila. In the last years of Justinian’s reign, about 
the time of the invasion of the Cotrigurs, they first appeared on 
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the political horizon of the West. They had once been tribut- 
aries of the Turk in Asia, and having thrown off his authority had 
travelled westward ; but we are assured that they had no right 
to the name of Avars, and that they were really only Wars or 
Huns, who called themselves Avars, a name of repute and dread, 
in order to frighten the world." These pseudo-Avars persuaded 
Justinian to grant them subsidies,’ in return for which they 
performed the service of making war on the Utrigurs, the Zali, 
and the Sabiri. But while Justinian paid them, and they 
professed to keep off all enemies from Roman territory, their 
treacherous designs soon became apparent; they invaded 
Thrace (562), and refused to accept the home which the 
Emperor offered them in Pannonia Secunda. In this year 
Bonus was stationed to protect the Danube against them, as 
Chilbudius in former times had protected it against the Slaves. 

At first the Avars were not so formidable as they afterwards 
became. They harried the lands of the Slaves (Antae) who 
dwelled beyond the Danube, but they did not venture at first 
to harry the lands of the Romans. When Justin refused to 
continue to pay the subsidy granted by Justinian,‘ they took 
no steps for redress, and, turning away from the Empire, 
directed their arms against the Franks and invaded Thuringia, 
a diversion which had no consequences. 

But now a critical moment came, and a very curious trans- 
action took place which had two important results. The 
Lombard king Alboin made a proposal to Baian, the chagan or 
king of the Avars, that the two nations should combine to 
overthrow the kingdom of the Gepids, over whom Cunimund 
then reigned. The conditions were that the Avars should 
receive half the spoil and all the territory of the Gepids, and 
also, in case the Lombards secured a footing in Italy, the land 
of Pannonia, which the Lombards then occupied. The last 
condition is curious, and, if it was more than a matter of form, 
remarkably naive; the Lombards must have known that, in 
the event of their returning, they would be obliged to recover 

1 Theophylactus, vii. 8; he calls occasion was Kandich. See Menander, 
them VevdaPdpers. Me frags. 4, 5. 

Sarosius, the lord of the Alans, ‘‘ in- See Menander, fr. 6, who relates 
troduced” the Avars to Justin, who was the murder of the Antic ambassador 
stationed as general in Lazica; and Mezamer by the Avars. 


Justin introduced them to his uncle. 4 For Justin’s refusal, see above, p. 
The ambassador of the Avars on this 72. 
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their country by the sword. The character of the Gepids 
seems to have been faithless; but the diplomacy of Justinian 
had succeeded in rendering them comparatively innocuous to 
the Empire. Justin now gave them some half-hearted assist- 
ance; but they succumbed before the momentary combination 
of Avars and Lombards in the year 567. 

The two results which followed this occurrence were of 
ecumenical importance: the movement of the Lombards into 
Italy (568), and the establishment of the Avars in the ex- 


= tensive countries of the Gepids and Lombards, where their 


power became really great and formidable, and the Roman 
Empire had for neighbours a Hunnic instead of a German 
people,—colubrimodis Abarum gens nexa capillis. 

The chagan, Baian, was now in a position to face the Roman 
power and punish Justin for the contemptuous rejection of his 
demands. From this time forward until the fall of the Avar 
kingdom there is an alternation of hostilities, and treaties, for 
which the Romans have to pay. At the same time the Balkan 
lands are condemned to suffer from constant invasions of the 
Slaves, over whom the Avars acquire an ascendency, though 
the relation of dependence is a very loose one. At one time 
the Avars join the Romans in making war on the Slaves, at 
-another time they instigate the Slaves to make war on the 
Romans; while some Slavonic tribes appear to have been 
occasionally Roman allies." The Slaves inhabited the larger 
part of the broad tract of land which corresponds to modern 
Walachia °; while the Avar kingdom probably embraced most 
of the regions which are now included in Hungary. 

The great object of the Avars was to strengthen their new 
dominions by gaining possession of the stronghold of Sirmium, 
an invaluable post for operations against the Roman provinces. 
As, however, Bonus held it with a strong garrison, they could 
not think of attacking it, and were obliged to begin hostilities 
by ravaging Dalmatia. An embassy was then sent to Justin, 
demanding the cession of Sirmium, and also the pay that 
Justinian used formerly to grant to the Cotrigur and Utrigur 
Huns, whom they had subdued. It is to be observed that they 
claimed to be looked upon as the successors of the Gepids. 


1 The Antae or Wends, see Theophylactus, err 5, 13. (602 a.D.) 
2 See Roesler, Rom. Stud. p. 3 
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Their demands were refused; but when Tiberius, who afterwards 
became Emperor, was sent against them and suffered a defeat, 
the disaster led to the conclusion of a treaty, which seems to 
have been preserved for the next few years, and the Romans 
paid 80,000 pieces of gold. 

We may notice that in these transactions a difference is 
manifest between the policy of Justin and the would-be policy 
of Tiberius. Justin is bellicose, and refuses to yield to the 
Avars, whereas his general is inclined to adopt the old system 
of Justinian and keep them quiet by paying them a fixed sum. ~ 
We may also notice a circumstance, which we might have in- 
ferred without a record, that the Haemus provinces, over which 
a year seldom passed without invasions and devastations, were 
completely disorganised and infested by highwaymen. These 
highwaymen were called scamars, a name which attached to 
them for many centuries; and shortly after the peace of 570 
they were bold enough to waylay a party of Avars.’ 

For the next four years we hear nothing of Avar incur- 
sions, nor is anything recorded of the general Tiberius. We 
may suppose that he resided at Constantinople, ready to take 
the field in case of need; and in 574, when the enemy re- 
newed their importunities for the cession of Sirmium, he went 
forth against them, and was a second time defeated. Before 
the end of the year he was created Caesar, and, as he de- 
termined to throw all the forces of the realm into the Persian 
war, he agreed to pay the Avars a yearly tribute of 80,000 
pieces of gold. 

But now the Slaves, who for many years seem to have 
caused no trouble to the Romans, began to move again, and in 
577 no less than a hundred thousand poured into Thrace and 
Illyricum. Cities were plundered by the invaders and left 
desolate. As there were no forces to oppose them, a consider- 
able number took up their abode in the land and lived at their 
pleasure there for many years.” It is from this time that we 


1 Zxapápe:s (Menander, fr. 35). The On this occasion Tiberius forced the 
earliest instance of the word, as robbers to give some satisfaction to the 
far as I know, is in Eugippius’ Life Avars. 
of Severinus. See vol. 1. Bk. iii. 2 John of Ephesus, vi. cap. 25; cf. 
P. 286. In the seventh century the Menander, fr. 47 ad fin., where Thrace 
word occurs in the Lombard laws; in is said to have been ravaged, and the 
the eighth century we shall hear of the number of Slaves is stated to have been 
scamars in the reign of Constantine V. 100,000; and fr. 48: Kxepatouévns ris 
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must date the first intrusion of a Slavonic element on a con- 
siderable scale into the Balkan peninsula. 

It was a critical moment for the government, and the old 
policy of Justinian, which consisted in stirring up one barbarian 
people against another, was reverted to. An appeal for assist- 
ance was made by John the prefect of Illyricum to the chagan 
of the Avars, who had his own reasons for hostility towards 
the unruly Slaves, and he consented to invade their territory." 
The Romans provided ships to carry the Avar host across the 
Ister, and the chagan burned the villages and ravaged the lands 
of the Slaves, who skulked in the woods and did not venture 
to oppose him. 

But Baian had not ceased to covet the city of Sirmium, and 
the absence of all the Roman forces in the East was too good 
an opportunity to lose. In 579 he encamped with a large 
army between Singidunum (Belgrade) and Sirmium, pretending 
that he was organising an expedition against the Slaves, and 
swearing by the Bible as well as by his own gods that he 
entertained no hostile intention against Sirmium. But he suc- 
ceeded in throwing a bridge over the Save and came upon 
Sirmium unexpectedly ; and as there were no provisions in 
the place, and no relief could be sent, the city was reduced 
to such extremities that Tiberius was compelled to agree to its 
surrender (581). A peace was then made, on condition that 
the Avars should receive 80,000 aurei annually. 

The loss of Sirmium is a turning-point in the history of 
the peninsula, as it was the most important defence possessed 
by the Romans against the barbarians in western Illyricum. 


“EdAddos úrò TxAaByvav kal dwavraxdce 
dANeradAjAwy aùr) éxnptnudvww TOV 
xwdvuvwy, on which account Tiberius, 
not having sufficient forces at his dis- 
sal, applied to Baian. The words of 
ohn of Ephesus are: ‘‘ The same year 
(581) was fainous also for the invasion 
of an accursed people called Slavonians, 
who overran the whole of Greece and 
the country of the Thessalonians and 
all Thrace, and captured the cities and 
took numerous forts, and devastated 
and burnt, and reduced the people to 
slavery, and made themselves masters 
of the whole country, and settled in it 
by main force, and dwelt in it as though 
it had been their own without fear. 


And four years have now elapsed and 
still . . . they live at their ease in the 
land, and dwell in it, and spread them- 
selves far and wide, as far as God per- 
mits them, and ravage and burn and 
take captive. . . . And even still (584) 
they encamp and dwell there.” 

1 The chief of the Slaves was Dau- 
rentius, that is Dovrat, Menander, fr. 
48. He had put to death the ambas- 
sadors of the Avars, and thus Bai 
had a private reason for his expedition. 
There was another invasion of the 
Slaves in 579, see Johannes Biclarensis, 
Chronicon in Roncalli’s collection, ii. 
p. 389. i 
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The shamelessness of the Avaric demands now surpassed all 
bounds. When Maurice came to the throne he consented to 
increase the tribute by 20,000 pieces of gold, but ina few 
months the chagan demanded a further increase of the same 
amount, and this was refused.’ Thereupon (in summer 583) 
the Avars seized Singidunum, Viminacium, and other places 
on the Danube, which were ill defended, and harried Thrace, 
where the inhabitants, under the impression that a secure peace 
had been established, were negligently gathering in their harvest. 
Elpidius, a former praetor of Sicily, and Comentiolus, one of 
the bodyguard, were then sent as ambassadors to the chagan, 
and it is recorded that Comentiolus spoke such “holy words” 
to the Lord Baian? that he was put in chains and barely 
escaped with his life. In the following year (584) a treaty 
was concluded, Maurice consenting to pay the additional sum 
which he had before refused. 

It was, however, now plain to the Emperor that the 
Avars had become so petulant that payments of gold 
would no longer suffice to repress their hostile propensities, 
and he therefore considered it necessary to keep a military 
contingent in Thrace and modify the arrangement of Tiberius, 
by which all the army, except garrison soldiers, were stationed 
in Asia. Accordingly, when the Slaves, instigated by the 
Avars, invaded Thrace soon after the treaty, and penetrated as 
far as the Long Wall, Comentiolus had forces at his disposal, 
and gained some victories over the invaders, first at the river 
Erginia, and afterwards close to the fortress of Ansinon in 
the neighbourhood of Hadrianople.* The barbarians were 
driven from Astica, as the region was called which extends be- 
tween Hadrianople and Philippopolis, and the captives were 
rescued from their hands. 

The general tenor of the historian’s account of these Sla- 
vonic depredations in 584 or 585 implies that the depre- 
dators were not Slaves who lived beyond the Danube and 
returned thither after the invasion, but Slaves who were 

|The Emperor sent the chagan, at Pericles, as a sort of modern parallel to 
his own request, an elephant and a the curious expression of Theophylac- 
oe bed, but both were sent back tus, who says that Comentiolus spake 
y to the donor (Theophyl. i. boldly, ‘‘ @adayetwy the Romaic free- 
8). dom like a chaste wife.” 


* I adopt this expression, used of 3 Ardagast was the leader of the 
anna and the Lord Lysimachus in Slovenes. 
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already settled in Roman territory. Comentiolus’ work con- 
sisted in clearing Astica of these lawless settlers.’ It is a 
vexed question whether the Slaves also settled in northern 
Greece and the Peloponnesus as early as the reign of Maurice. 
There is evidence to show that the city of Monembasia, so 
important in the Middle Ages, was founded at this time on the 
coast of Laconia, and it seems probable that its foundation was 
due to Greek fugitives from the Slaves, just as Venice is said 
to have been founded by fugitives from the Huns.” 


In autumn (apparently 585) the peace was violated. The 
chagan took advantage of the pretext that a Scythian ma- 
gician,® who had indulged in carnal intercourse with one of 
his wives and was fleeing from his wrath, had been received by 
Maurice in Constantinople. The Emperor replied to the Avar 
demonstrations by imprisoning the chagan’s ambassador Tar- 
gitios * in Chalcis, an island in the Propontis, for a space of six 
months, because he presumed to ask for the payment of money 
while his master was behaving as an enemy. 

The provinces beyond the Haemus, Lower Moesia, and 
Scythia, were harried by the Avars, indignant at the treatment 
of their ambassador (586). The towns of Ratiaria, Dorostolon, 
Zaldapa, Bononia,—there was a Bononia on the Danube as 
well as in Italy and on the English Channel,—Marcianopolis, 
and others’ were taken, but the enterprise cost the enemy much 
trouble and occupied a considerable time.’ 

Comentiolus was then appointed general, perhaps magister 
militum per Illyricum, to conduct the war against the Avars. 

CAMPAIGN OF 587.—The nominal number of the forces 
under the command of Comentiolus was 10,000; but of these 
only 6000 were capable soldiers. Accordingly he left 
4000 to guard the camp near Anchialus, and divided the 


1 Compare especially Theophylactus’ after Justin’s accession. 


expression, Ts Aorucyjs abr7ys dwedav- 
veru (i. 8, p. 53). 

2 See Phrantzes, p. 398 (ed. Bonn). 
See Note at the end of this chapter. 

3 He was called bookolabras = magi- 
cian. He seems to have been a Turk 
by race. 

4 Targites was the name of the Avaric 
ambassador who visited Byzantium 


6 The others were Akys, Pannasa, 
and Tropaeum. It is impossible to 
identify all the small places in the 
highlands of Moesia and Thrace. 

Hopf refers the notice of Evagrius, 
vi. 10—a passage much discussed in 
the Fallmerayer controversy — to the 
Avar expeditions of 583 and 6586 
(587). See Note at the end of this 
chapter. 
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fighting men into three bands, of which the first was consigned 
to Martin, the second to Castus, and the third he led himself. 

Castus proceeded westward towards the Haemus mountains 
and the city of Zaldapa, and falling in with a division of the 
barbarian army, cut it to pieces. Martin directed his course 
northwards to Tomi, in the province of Scythia, where he 
found the chagan and the main body of the enemy encamped 
on the shore of a lake. The Romans surprised the chagan’s 
camp, but he and most of the Avars escaped to the shelter of an 
island. Comentiolus himself accomplished nothing; he merely 
proceeded to Marcianopolis, which had been fixed on as the 
place of rendezvous for the three divisions. When the six 
thousand were reunited they returned to the camp, and taking 
with them the four thousand men who had been left there, 
proceeded to a place called Sabulente Canalin, whose natural 
charms are described by Theophylactus, in the high dells of 
Mount Haemus. Here they awaited for the approach of the 
chagan, who, as they knew, intended to come southwards and 
invade Thrace. It would appear that the spot in which the 
Romans encamped was close to the most easterly pass of 
Mount Haemus. 

In the neighbourhood of Sabulente there was a river which 
could be crossed in two ways, by a wooden bridge, or, apparently 
higher up the stream, by a stone bridge.? Martin was sent 
to the vicinity of the bridge to discover whether the Avars 
had already crossed, while Castus was stationed at the other 
passage to reconnoitre, and, in case the enemy had crossed, to 
observe their movements. Martin soon ascertained that the 
barbarian host was on the point of crossing, and immediately 
returned to Comentiolus with the news. Castus, having 


1 Somewhere in the vicinity of Anchi- 
alus. The passage in Theophylactus 
does not state directly, but leads us to 
suppose that Sabulente Canalin was in 
the most easterly extremities of the 

us range, near Anchialus (vi. 5, 
ad init, ylvera: ov huipa rplry eis TÒ 
Aeybueroy LaBouvdévre Kaváň\ıv elra rp 
"Ayxidk mwpocéutev). Otherwise one 
might identify it with the region of 
Kazanlyk, in the neighbourhood of the 
Sipka Perhaps the Avars crossed 
the Balkan range by the pass of Luda 
Kamčija. It would. be interesting to 


know whence Theophylactus derived his 
description of the amenities of Sabu- 
lente. Did he visit it himself? was it 
described to him by another ? or is it 
merely a rhetorical description, such as 
might have been written as an exercise 
(ueħerh) by Choricius, and equally ap- 
plicable to any other spot? Evagrius, 
whose later years were contemporary 
with the youth of Theophylactus, has 
left us a picturesque description of 
Chalcedon. 

2 Thv AOlyny &idBaow; this can hardly 
mean stepping-stones. 
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crossed to the ulterior bank, met some outrunners of the 
Avars, and cut them to pieces; but instead of returning to 
the camp by the way he had come, he pressed on in the 
direction of the bridge, where he expected to fall in with 
Martin. He was not aware that the foe were already there. 
But the distance was too long to permit of his reaching the 
bridge before nightfall, and at sunset he was obliged to halt. 
Next morning he rode forward and suddenly came upon the 
Avar army, which was defiling across the bridge. To escape 
or avoid observation seemed wellnigh impossible, but the mem- 
bers of the little band instinctively separated and sought shelter 
in the surrounding thickets. Some of the Roman soldiers were 
detected and were cruelly tortured by their captors until they 
pointed out where the captain himself was concealed in the 
midst of a grove Thus Castus was taken prisoner by the 
enemy. 

The want of precision in the narrative of the historian and 
the difficulty of the topography of the Thracian highlands 
make it impossible to follow with anything like certainty the 
details of these Avaric and Slavonic invasions. The chagan, 
after he had crossed the river, divided his army into two 
parts, one of which he sent forward to enter eastern Thrace 
by a pass near Mesembria.? This pass was guarded by 500 
Romans, who resisted bravely, but were overcome. Thrace 
was defended only by some infantry forces under the com- 
mand of Ansimuth, who, instead of opposing the invaders, 
retreated to the Long Wall, closely followed by the foe; the 
captain himself, who brought up the rear, was captured by the 
pursuers. 

The other division of the Avars, which was led by the 
chagan himself, probably advanced westward along that inter- 
mediate region which lies between the Haemus range and the 
Srédna Gora, and crossed one of the passes leading into 
western Thrace. 

Comentiolus, who had perhaps also moved westward after 
the chagan along Mount Haemus, descended by Calvomonte and 
Libidourgon to the region of Astica. It was on this occasion, 
perhaps as they were defiling along mountain passes, that the 


1 old mws émipurXrlda rivd év pére ris 2 Probably the pass of Nadir Derbend 
OAns dwoxpuwrépevoy,. or Boghazdere. 
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baggage fell from one of the beasts of burden, and the words, 
“torna torna fratre” (turn back, brother),! addressed by those 
in the rear to the owner of the beast, who was walking in 
front, were taken up along the line of march and interpreted 
in the sense of an exhortation to flee from an approaching 
enemy. But for this false alarm the chagan might have been 
surprised and captured, for he had retained with himself only 
a few guards, all the rest of his forces being dispersed 
throughout Thrace. Even as it was, the Avars who were with 
him fell in unexpectedly with the Roman army, and most of 
them were slain. 

After this the forces of the Avars were recalled and col- 
lected by their monarch, who for the second time had barely 
escaped an imminent danger. They now set themselves to 
besiege the most important Thracian cities. They took Moesian 
Appiaria, but Diocletianopolis, Philippopolis, and Hadrianopolis 
withstood their assaults.? 

An incident characteristic of those days determined the 
capture of Appiaria. A soldier named Busas, who happened 
to be staying in the fortress, had gone out to hunt, and “ the 
huntsman became himself a prey.” The Avars were on the 
point of putting him to death, but his arguments induced them 
to prefer the receipt of a rich ransom. Standing in front of 
the walls, the captive exhausted the resources of persuasion 
and entreaty, enumerating his services in warfare, and appeal- 
ing to the compassion of his fellow-countrymen to redeem 
him from death; but the garrison of the town, under the 
influence of a man whose wife was reputed to have been 
unduly intimate with Busas, were deaf to his prayers. Indig- 
nant at their callousness, the captive did not hesitate to rescue 
his own life by enabling the Avars to capture the town, and 
at the same time he had the gratification of avenging himself 
on the unfeeling defenders of Appiaria. He instructed the 
ignorant barbarians how to construct a siege-engine, and by 
this means the fortress was taken. 

While the enemy were besieging Hadrianople, Maurice 


1 Theophylactus only mentions rópva, the eastern daughter of Latin; cf. 
Theophanes adds ¢pdrep or ¢pdrpe. Roesler, Romänische Studien, p. 106. 
The words possess considerable interest, 2 Evag. vi. 4; Theophyl. ii. 15, 16,17. 
as the earliest extant specimen of the Theophylactus apparently thought that 

umanian or Walachian language, Appiaria was south of Mount Haemus. 
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appointed to the post of general in Thrace John Mystacon, 
who had formerly commanded in the Persian war; and Mysta- 
con was assisted by the ability and valour of a captain named 
Drocton, of Lombard origin. In a battle at Hadrianople the 
Avars were routed, and compelled to retreat’ to their own 
country. Shortly before this event Castus had been ran- 
somed. 

The misfortunes of the army of Comentiolus and the cap- 
ture of Castus seem to have produced a spirit of insubordina- 
tion in the capital, and increased the unpopularity of Maurice. 
Abusive songs were circulated, and though the writer of the 
panegyrical history of this reign makes light of the persons 
who murmured, and takes the opportunity of praising the 
Emperor’s mildness in feeling, or at least showing, no resent- 
ment, yet the mere fact that Theophylactus mentions the 
murmurs proves that they were a notable signification of the 
Emperor's unpopularity, especially as the events which caused 
the discontent were not directly his fault. 

During 588 the provinces of Europe seem to have enjoyed 
rest from the invaders, but in 589 Thrace was harried by 
Slaves, and apparently Slaves who lived permanently on 
Roman soil.’ 


The position of affairs was considerably changed when in 
the year 591 peace was made with Persia, and Maurice was 
able to employ the greater part of the forces of the Empire in 
defending the European provinces. He astonished the court 
by preparing to take the field himself, for an Emperor militant 
had not been seen since the days of Theodosius the Great. 
The nobles, the Patriarch, his own wife and children, assidu- 
ously supplicated him to give up his rash resolve; but 
Maurice was firm in his determination. His progress as far 
as Anchialus is described by the historian of his reign?; but 


1 Theoph. iii. 4: rò è Terixéy, rairdv 
O'elrety al rõv LKdaunvay dyédar Tà wepl 
Thy Opaxny és TÒ káprepov édupualvorro, 
We are told by Evagrius that the 
mutiny of the soldiers in the East 
against Priscus seemed a favourable 
opportunity for incursions. 

We may note the stages of Maurice’s 
journey to Anchialus: (1) Hebdomon ; 
(2) Selymbria, where he took ship for 


Heraclea, but was driven by a storm 
nD port at (3) Daonion, where he 

nt the night. Thence he rode to 

eraclea (Perinthus), where he visited 
the church of the Martyr Glyceria ; 
and advancing four pare ange north- 
wards he encamped at (4) a pleasant 
and populous place, not named. The 
next halting-place was in the. “neigh- 
bourhood of (5) Enaton, where the 
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when he arrived there the tidings that a Persian embassy was 
awaiting him recalled him to the capital, and his speedy re- 
turn seems to have been also caused by signs and portents. 
This ineffectual performance of Maurice, who had never been 
popular with the army, discredited him still more in the eyes 
of the troops; they had now a plausible pretext for regarding 
him with contempt. He was skilled in military science, and 
wrote a treatise on tactics; but henceforward the soldiers 
doubtless thought that he might be indeed a grand militarist 
“who had the whole theoric of war in the knot of his scarf,” but 
that certainly his “ mystery in stratagem ” was limited to theory. 

I may mention an incident which occurred in the progress 
of Maurice, and which transports us for a moment to the habit- 
ations of a curious, if not fabulous, people on the Baltic Sea. 
The attendants of the Emperor captured three men who bore 
no weapons, but carried in their hands musical instruments. 
Being questioned by their captors, they stated that they were 
Slaves who dwelled by the “ western ocean.”! The chagan of 
the Avars had requested their people to help him in his wars, 
and these three men had been sent as envoys by the ethnarchs 
or chiefs of their tribes, bearing a message of refusal. Their 
journey had occupied the almost incredible period of fifteen 
months. The chagan had prevented them from returning 
home, and they had resolved to seek refuge with the Roman 
Emperor. They had no arms, because the territory in which 
they lived did not produce iron; hence their occupation was 
music, which, they said, was much more agreeable, and they 
lived in a state of continual peace. We are not told what 
subsequently became of these extraordinary Slaves, except that 
Maurice, struck with admiration at their splendid stature, 
caused them to be conveyed to Heraclea. 


Emperor remained for three days and 
nights. While he was there the three 
musical Slaves were captured. On the 
fourth day he advanced, and while the 
retinue was crossing a narrow bridge 
over the stream of Xerogypson, in a 
marshy place, a confusion arose which 
forced the Emperor to dismount and 
reserve order with a staff. Two stadia 
lonjeta) beyond this bridge (6) he en- 
camped for the night; and on the fol- 
lowing day reached (7) Anchialus, 
where he abode a fortnight. It appears, 


then, that the journey from Heraclea to 
Anchialus was equivalent to a four 
days’ leisurely march for cavalry. It 
is evident that Maurice did not follow 
the high road, which ran by Drizi- 
pera, Hadrianople, and Tarpodizus, but 
marched due north from Heraclea, 
crossing the StrandZa range probably 
somewhere near Bizya. 

1 This name was applied to the 
northern as well to the western seas of 
Europe. 
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-When Maurice returned to Byzantium he was waited on 
not only by a Persian embassy but by two envoys, Bosos and 
Bettos, of a king of the Franks,’ who proposed that the Em- 
peror should purchase his assistance against the Avars by 
paying subsidies. Maurice consented to an alliance, but re- 
fused to pay for it. 3 


_ During the last ten years of Maurice’s reign hostilities were 
carried on both with the Avars and with the Slaves. As the 
narrative of our original authority, Theophylactus, is in some 
points chronologically obscure,? it will be most convenient to 
treat it in annual divisions. 

(1) 591 ap.—The operations of the Avars began at Singi- 
don, as the Greeks called Singidunum, on the Danube. 
Having crossed the river in boats constructed by the labour 
of subject Slaves, the host of the barbarians laid siege to 
the city, but when a week had passed and Singidon still held 
out, the chagan consented to retire on the receipt of two 
thousand aurei, a gilt table, and rich apparel. It will be 
remembered that the capital of Upper Moesia had been cap- 
tured by the Avars in 583; we must presume that they did 
not occupy it, for in that case its recapture by the Romans 
would certainly have been mentioned by the historian. 

The chagan then directed his course to the region of Sir- 
mium, where, with the help of his Slavonic boatbuilders, he 
crossed the Save; thence marching eastwards he approached 
Bononia on the fifth day. The chief passage of the Timavus 
(Timok) was at a place called Procliana, and here the advance 
guard of the Avars was met by the Roman captain Salvian 
with a thousand cavalry. Maurice had appointed Priscus 
“General of Europe,” and Priscus had selected Salvian as his 
captain or “ under-general.” A severe engagement took place, 


1 Called Theodoric by Theophylactus. 
One of Childebert’s sons was really 
named Theoderic, but Childebert did 
not die till 596, and so there must be 
a mistake either in the name or in the 
date. It seems easier to assume that 
Theophylactus erred in the name, but 
as far as we know from our other 
sources (Gregory of Tours and the 
letters in Bouquet, vol. iv.), the em- 
bassies between Childebert and Maurice 
related only to co-operation against 


the Lombards and the restoration of 
Athanagild (see below, cap. vi.) M. 
Gasquet, assuming a double mistake, 
refers the embassy to 599 a.p., and 
supposes that by Theoderic (then king 
of Burgundia) his brother Theodebert, 
king of Austrasia, is meant (L'empire 
byzantin, p. 203). 

2 See a note by the author on the 
‘*Chronology of Theophylaktos Simo- 
katta” in the English Historical Review, 
April 1888. 
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in which the Romans were victorious; and when on the follow- 
ing morning eight thousand of the enemy advanced under Samur 
to crush the small body of Salvian, the Avars were again 
defeated. The chagan then moved forward with his whole 
army, and Salvian prudently retreated to the camp of Priscus, 
of whose movements we are not informed. 

Having remained some time at Procliana,! the Avars came 
to Sabulente Canalin? and thence, having burnt down a 
church in the vicinity of Anchialus, entered Thrace, about a 
month after they had crossed the Danube. Drizipera, the first 
town they besieged in Thrace, is said to have been saved by a 
miracle, and, having failed here, the enemy marched to 
Heraclea, where the general of Europe was stationed. Priscus 
seems to have gradually fallen back before the advancing 
enemy, and now, when an engagement at length took place, he 
was routed. Retreating with the infantry to Didymoteichon, 
he soon shut himself up in the securer refuge of Tzurulon, 
where he was besieged by the chagan. In order to drive 
away the barbarians, the Emperor adopted an ingenious and 
successful stratagem. A letter was written, purporting to 
come from the Emperor and addressed to Priscus, in which 
the general was informed that a large force had been embarked 
and sent round by the Black Sea to carry captive the families 
of the Avars left unprotected in their habitations beyond the 
Danube. This letter was consigned to a messenger, who was 
instructed to allow himself to be captured by the enemy. 
When the alarming contents of the letter, whose genuineness 
he did not suspect, became known to the chagan, he raised the 
siege and returned as speedily as possible to defend his 
country, having made a treaty with Priscus, and received, for 
the sake of appearance, a small sum of money. In autumn 
Priscus retired to Byzantium, and the troops took up their 
winter quarters in Thracian villages. 

(2) 592 A.D.—This year was remarkable for a successful 


1 Four days were spent at Procliana; days (according as we interpret ¢Bdduy 
three days were occupied with the iuépa kal, Theophylactus, vi. 5 ad fin.) 
march to Sabulente ; and four days Thus the whole campaign lasted about 
with the march to Drizipera, which two months, probably August and Sep- 
was besieged for seven days. On the tember. 
fifth day after the siege was abandoned, 2 Canalion, shortened colloquially to 

ea was reached. The siege of Canalin (w forcoy is a feature of modern 
Tzurulon lasted either seven or eleven Greek). 
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expedition against the Slaves beyond the Ister, who, under the 
leadership of Ardagast, had been harrying Thrace. The Em- 
peror had at length come to the conclusion that the invaders 
should be opposed at the Danube, and not, as the practice had 
been for the last few years, at the Haemus. Priscus, who 
continued to hold the position of commander-in-chief, and 
Gentzon, who had the special command of the infantry, collected 
the army at Heraclea and marched to Dorostolon,’ or Duros- 
torum, which is now Silistria, with the intention of crossing 
the river and punishing the Slaves in their own country. At 
Dorostolon, Koch, an ambassador of the Avars, arrived in the 
Roman camp, and remonstrated with Priscus on the appear- 
ance of an army on the Danube after the treaty which had 
been made at Tzurulon. It was explained that the expedition 
was against the Slaves, not against the Avars, and that the 
Slaves had not been included in the treaty. Having crossed 
the Ister, Priscus surprised the camp of Ardagast at midnight, 
and the barbarians fled in confusion. Ardagast himself was 
almost captured, for in his flight he was tripped up by the 
stump of a tree; but, fortunately for him, the accident occurred 
not far from the bank of a river. Plunging in its waves, 
perhaps remaining under water and breathing through a 
reed as the amphibious Slaves were wont to do, he eluded 
pursuit. 

This victory was somewhat clouded by a mutiny in the 
army. When Priscus declared his intention of reserving the 
best of the spoils for the Emperor, his eldest son, and the rest 
of the imperial family, the soldiers openly showed their dis- 
pleasure and disappointment at being put off with the refuse 
of the booty, or perhaps receiving none at all. Priscus, how- 
ever, succeeded in soothing them, and three hundred soldiers, 
under the command of Tatimer, were sent with the spoils to 
Byzantium. On their way, probably in Thrace, they were 
assailed by a band of Slaves as they were enjoying the relaxa- 
tion of a noonday rest. The plunderers were with some 
difficulty repulsed, and fifty were taken alive. It is plain that 


1 The march from Heraclea to Drizi- year. Ten days were spent at Drizi- 
pera (Drusipara) occupied four days pera, and the journey thence to Doros- 
(réocapas xdpaxas), just the time in tolon was performed in fifteen days. 
which the severe march was accom- Thus the Danube was reached a month 
plished by the Avars in the preceding after the army had left Heraclea. 
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these marauders belonged to the Slaves who had permanently 
settled in Roman territory. 

Priscus meanwhile sent his lieutenant Alexander across 
the river Helibakias to discover where the Slaves were hiding. 
At his approach the barbarians fled to a safe retreat in a diffi- 
cult morass, where they could defy the Roman troops, who 
were almost lost in attempting to penetrate the marsh. The 
device of setting fire to the woody covert in which the fugi- 
tives were concealed failed on account of the dampness of the 
wood. But a Gepid Christian, who had associated himself 
with the Slaves, opportunely deserted and came to the aid of 
the foiled Alexander. He pointed out the secret passage 
which led into the hiding-place of the barbarians, who 
were then easily captured by the Romans. The obliging 
Gepid informed his new friends that these Slaves were a party 
of spies sent out by the King Musokios,’ who had just learned 
the news of the defeat of Ardagast; and when Alexander 
returned triumphantly with his captives to Priscus, the crafty 
deserter, who was honoured with handsome presents, arranged 
a stratagem for delivering Musokios and his army into the 
hands of the Romans. The Gepid proceeded to the presence 
of the unsuspecting Musokios and asked him for a supply of 
boats to transport the remnant of the Slavonic army of Ar- 
dagast across the river Paspirion. Musokios readily placed at 
his disposal 150 monoxyles and thirty oarsmen, and he crossed 
the river. Meanwhile Priscus, according to the preconcerted 
arrangement, was approaching the banks, and at midnight the 
Gepid stole away from the boatmen to meet the Roman army, 
and returned to the river with Alexander and two hundred 
soldiers, At a little distance from the bank he placed them 
in an ambush, and on the following night, when the time was 
npe, and the barbarians, heavy with wine, were sunk in slumber, 
the Romans issued from their hiding-place, under the conduct 
of the Gepid. The signal agreed on was an Avaric song, and 
the soldiers halted at a little distance till their guide had 
made sure that all was safe. The signal was given, the boat- 
men were slaughtered as they slept, and the boats were in the 
Possession of the Romans. Priscus transported three thousand 


rie Neybuevoy pirya Ty Tay BapBd writer seems to be ignorant that rez is 
¢ury (Theophyl. vi. 9 ad init.) The a Latin word. 
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men across the river, and at midnight Musokios, who, like his 
boatmen, was heavy with the fumes of wine—he had the excuse 
of celebrating the obsequies of a brother—was surprised and 
taken alive. The massacre of the Slaves lasted till the morn- 
ing. But for the energy of the second officer, Gentzon, this 
success might have been followed by a reverse; the sentinels 
were careless, and some of the Slaves who escaped rallied and 
attacked the victors. Priscus gibbeted the negligent guards. 

At this juncture Tatimer arrived with an imperative mes- 
sage from the Emperor, that the army should remain during 
the winter in the Slavonic territory. The unwelcome mandate 
would certainly have been followed by a mutiny on this occa- 
sion, and perhaps the events of 602 would have been antici- 
pated by ten years, if the commander had been another than 
Priscus, who had always shown dexterity in managing intract- 
able soldiers. Priscus did not comply with the wishes of 
Maurice ; he broke up his camp and crossed the Ister. Hear- 
ing that the chagan of the Avars, indignant at the successes of 
the Romans, was meditating hostilities, he sent Theodore, a 
physician, as an envoy to the court of the barbarian. Theo- 
dore is said to have reduced to a lower key the arrogant tone 
of the chagan by relating to him an anecdote about Sesostris, 
and the barbarian said that all he asked was a share in the 
spoil which had been won from the Slaves. Priscus, in spite 
of the protests of the army, complied with the demand and 
sent him five thousand captives. For this “ folly ” he incurred 
the resentment of the Emperor, who some time previously had 
determined to depose Priscus and appoint his own brother 
Peter to the command in Europe. 


(3) 593 a.p.\—The new general, Peter, proceeded by Hera- 
clea and Drizipera (Drusipara) to Odessus, where the army 


1 «Turning to Theophanes, whose sole 
authority for these wars was Theophy- 
lactus, we find that he has hammered 
out the metal thin, so as to make it 
extend over the years which are not 
accounted for. The first campaign of 
Priscus and the battle of Heraclea took 
place in 6084, that is 592; the expedi- 
tion against the Slaves is placed in 593, 
the mission of Tatimer and the recall 
of Priscus in 594. The campaign of 
Peter is drawn out to extend over three 


years—595, 596, 597—and thus the de- 
position of Peter at the end of 597 agrees 
with the date of bas lactus, assum- 
ing that he assign the decease of 
Johannes Jejunator to 594.” See the 
author’snote on the chronology of.Theo- 
phylactus in the English Historical Re- 
view, April 1888, p. 312, The impli- 
cation made in that article that Priscus 
spent the winter 592-593 beyond the 
Danube I believe, on second thoughts, 
to be erroneous, 
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accorded him a kind reception. But unfortunately he was the 
bearer of an imperial mandate, containing new dispensations, 
highly unwelcome to the soldiers, concerning the mode in 
which they were to be paid. The whole amount of the 
stipend was to be divided into three portions, of which one 
was to be delivered in clothes, another in arms, and the third 
in money. When the general read aloud the new ordinance 
all the soldiers with one accord marched out of the camp, 
leaving the general alone with the paper in his hands, and took 
up their quarters at a distance of about halfa mile. But 
Peter was the bearer of other imperial commands also, which 
were of a more acceptable character, and he decided, by com- 
municating these immediately, to calm the wrath of the soldiers 
at this attempt to cheat them of their pay. The angry troops 
were holding a seditious assembly, and loading the name of 
Maurice with objurgations, when Peter appeared and, procuring 
silence, informed them from an elevated platform, that the 
Emperor whom they reviled had resolved to release from ser- 
vice and to support at the public expense those soldiers who had 
exhibited special bravery and conspicuously endangered life and 
limb in the recent campaigns; and that he had also decreed 
that the sons of those who had fallen in battle were to be en- 
rolled in the army list instead of their parents. At these 
tidings resentment was turned into gratitude, and the Emperor 
was extolled to the heavens. It is not stated, but it seems 
highly probable, that the new arrangement in regard to the 
mode of payment was not pressed; we are only told that Peter 
sent an official account of these occurrences to the Emperor. 
Three days later the army moved westward to Marcianopolis, 
and on reaching that city Peter sent forward a reconnoitring 
body of one thousand cavalry under Alexander. These soon 
fell in with a company of six hundred Slaves, driving waggons 
piled up with the booty which they had won in depredations 
at the Moesian towns of Akys, Zaldapa, and Scopis. As soon 
as they saw the Romans, their first care was to put to death 
the male prisoners of military age; then, making a barri- 
cade of the waggons, they set the women and children in the 
enclosed space, and themselves stood on the carts brandishing 
their javelins, The Roman cavalry feared to approach, lest the 
darts of the enemy should kill the horses under them; but 
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their captain Alexander gave the command to dismount. The 
engagement which ensued was decided by the valour of a 
Roman soldier who, leaping up on one of the waggons, felled 
with his sword the Slaves who were nearest him. The barri- 
cade was then dissolved, but the barbarians were not destroyed 
themselves until they had slain the rest of their captives. 

About a week later Peter, who lingered in this region per- 
haps for the pleasures of the chase, met with an accident in a 
boar hunt. The furious animal suddenly rushed upon him 
from a thicket, and in turning his horse he sprained his left 
foot, which collided with the trunk of a tree. The severe 
sprain compelled him to remain for a considerable time longer 
in the same place, to the disgust and indignation of Maurice, 
who seems to have regarded the cause as a pretext, and wrote 
chiding letters to his brother. Stung by the imperial taunts, 
Peter ordered the army to move forward, intending to cross 
the Danube and invade the territory of the Slaves, even as 
Priscus had invaded it in the preceding year. But two weeks 
later a letter from Maurice enjoined on him not to leave Thrace 
—tThrace is here used in the sense of the Thracian diocese, in- 
cluding Lower Moesia and Scythia—because it was reported 
that the Slaves were contemplating an expedition against By- 
zantium itself. Peter accordingly proceeded to Novae, passing 
on his way the cities of Zaldapa and Iatrus and the fortress of 
Latarkion, The inhabitants of Novae gave the general a cordial 
reception, and induced him to take part in the feast of the 
Martyr Lupus, which was celebrated on the day after his 
arrival, 

On quitting Novae, Peter advanced along the Danube 
by Theodoropolis and Securisca—or, as it was generally called, 
Curisca—to Asemus, a city which had been always especially 
exposed to the incursions of the barbarians from beyond the 
river, and had therefore been provided with a strong garrison. 
A circumstance occurred here, which illustrates the quarrels 
that probably often arose between cities and generals, and which 
also shows that the firm temper of the men of Asemus had not 
changed since the days when they defended their city with 
triumphant valour against the Scythian host of Attila. Observing 
the splendid men who composed the garrison of Asemus, Peter 
determined to draft them off for his own army. The citizens 
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protested, and showed Peter a copy of the privilege which 
had been granted to them by the Emperor Justin. Peter, 
bent on carrying his point, cared little for the imperial docu- 
ment, and the soldiers of the garrison prudently took refuge 
in a church. Peter commanded. the bishop to conduct them 
from the altar, and when the bishop declined to execute the 
invidious task, Gentzon, the captain of the infantry, was sent 
with soldiers to force the suppliants from the holy place. But 
the solemnity of the church presented so forcibly the de- 
formity of the act which he was commanded to commit, 
that the captain made no attempt to obey the order, and 
Peter deposed him from his office. On the morrow a guards- 
man was sent to hale the disobedient bishop to the camp, but 
the indignant citizens assembled and drove the officer out. 
Then, shutting the gates, they extolled Maurice and reviled 
Peter, who deemed it best to leave the scene of his discomfiture 
without delay. 

It is to be presumed that the army advanced westward ; 
but we are merely told that a few days later a thousand 
horsemen were sent forward to reconnoitre. They fell in with 
a party of Bulgarians! equal in number to themselves. These 
Bulgarians, subjects of the Avars, were advancing carelessly, 
confiding in the peace which existed between the chagan and 
the Emperor. But the Romans assumed a hostile attitude, 
and when the Bulgarians sent heralds to deprecate a violation 
of the peace, the commander sent them to appeal to Peter, who 
was still about a mile behind the reconnoitring party. 

Peter brooked as little the protest of the Bulgarians as he 
had brooked the protest of the men of Asemus, and sent word 
that they should be cut to pieces. But, though the barbarians 
had been unwilling to fight, they defended themselves success- 
fully and forced the aggressors to flee ; in consequence of which 
defeat the Roman captain was stripped and scourged like a 
slave. When the chagan heard of this occurrence he sent 
ambassadors to remonstrate with Peter, but the Roman general 

l obra éxarovrdot čéra Bovdrydpas Danube, and upsets the theory, which 
tporzixrovsw (Theophyl. vii 4, 1). Hopf affirms with certainty, that the 
This e is important; it shows Bulgarians who harried the Thracian 
that the Bulgarians maintained provinces in the reign of Anastasius 
throughout the sixth century a distinct, came completely amalgamated with 


though subordinate and dependent, the Slaves. 
existence in the neighbourhood of the 
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feigned complete ignorance of the matter and cajoled the Avars 
by plausible words. 


At this point the narrative of the historian who has 
preserved the memory of these events suddenly transports us, 
without a word of notice, into a totally different region,—into 
the country beyond the Danube, where Priscus had operated 
successfully in 592. And he transports us not only to a 
different place, but to a different time; for, having recorded 
the ill success of Peter and his deposition from the command, 
he makes it appear, by a chronological remark, that these 
events took place at the end, not of 593, but of 597.’ 

We are thus left in the dark concerning the events of 594, 
595, and 596; while as to 597, we know that Peter was 
commander of the army, we know some of the details of an 
expedition against the Slaves beyond the Danube, and it 
appears probable that in this year the Avars invaded the 
Empire and besieged Thessalonica. From a Latin source we 
know that in 596 the Avars made an expedition against 
Thuringia. 

(4) 597 A.D.—At the point where we are first permitted 
to catch sight of the operations of Peter in Sclavinia, as we may 
call the territory of the Slaves, he is sending twenty men 
across an unnamed river to spy the movements of the enemy. 
A long march on the preceding day had wearied the soldiers, 
and towards morning the twenty reconnoitrers lay down to 
rest in the concealment of a thicket and fell asleep. Unluckily 
Peiragast, the chief of a Slavonic tribe, came up with a party 
of riders and dismounted hard by the grove. The Romans 
were discovered and taken, and compelled to reveal the inten- 
tions of their general as far as they knew them. Peiragast 
then advanced to the ford of the river and concealed his men 
in the woods which overhung the banks. Peter, ignorant of 
their proximity, prepared to cross, and a thousand soldiers, who 
had reached the other side, were surprised and hewn in pieces 
by the enemy, who rushed forth from their lurking-places. The 
general then determined that the rest of the army should cross, 
not in detachments, but in a united body, in the face of the 


1 Theophylactus, vii. 6, ad init. ait&s ywdue8a) "Iwdyvns (the Patriarch) 
mpd rerrdpwy rolyyy rovTwy éviavrův .. . Tov THde Blov dwédurer. 
(xpos yap Tà mpecBirepa rìs loroplas 
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barbarians who lined the opposite bank. Standing on their 
rafts in mid-stream, the Roman soldiers received and returned 
a brisk discharge of missiles, and their superior numbers 
enabled them to clear the bank of the Slaves, whose chief, 
Peiragast, was mortally wounded. As soon as they landed 
they completely routed the retreating adversaries, but want of 
cavalry rendered them unable to continue the pursuit. To 
explain this circumstance, we may conjecture that the thou- 
sand men who had crossed first and were slain by the Slaves 
were a body of horse. 

On the next day the guides lost their way, and the army 
wandered about unable to obtain water. They were obliged 
to appease their thirst with wine, and on the third day the 
evil was aggravated. The army would have been reduced to 
extreme straits if they had not captured a barbarian, who 
conducted them to the river Helibakias, which was not far off. 
The soldiers reached the bank in the morning and stooping 
down drank the welcome element. The opposite bank was 
covered with an impenetrable wood, and suddenly, as the soldiers 
were sprawling on the river margin, a cloud of darts sped from 
its fallacious recesses and dealt death among the helpless 
drinkers. Retreating from the immediate danger, the Romans 
manufactured rafts and crossed the river to detect the enemy, 
but in the battle which took place on the other side they were 
defeated. 

In consequence of this defeat Peter was deposed and 
Priscus appointed commander in his stead. 


Of the circumstances which led to the attack of the Avars 
on Thessalonica in this year we are left in ignorance. For 
the fact itself our only authority is a life of St. Demetrius, 
the patron saint of Thessalonica, who on this occasion is said 
to have protected his city with a strong arm.’ As this work 
is, like most lives of saints, written rather for edification than 
as a record of historical fact, we are not justified in using it 
further than to establish that the Avars besieged the city and 
were not successful, and that the ordinary evils of a siege were 
aggravated by the fact that the inhabitants had recently been 
afflicted by a plague. 

1 Acta Sanctorum, Oct. iv. p. 13. 
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In the period of history with which we are dealing we are 
not often brought into contact with the rich and flourishing 
city of Thessalonica, the residence of the praetorian prefect of 
Illyricum. It is not that Thessalonica has been always 
exempt from sieges and disasters, but it so happens that during 
the period from the death of Theodosius to the end of the 
eighth century it enjoyed a remarkably untroubled existence. 
Just before the beginning of this period its streets were the 
scenes of the great massacre for which Ambrose constrained 
Theodosius the Great to do penance at Milan,—an event of 
which a memorial remained till recently in Salonica, a white 
marble portico supported by caryatids, called by the Jews of the 
place “ Las incantadas,” the enchanted women. And a century 
after the close of this period, in the year 904, the city endured 
a celebrated siege by the Saracens; while in later times it was 
destined to suffer sorely from the hostilities of Normans (1185) 
and of Turks (1430), under whose rule it passed. In the 
seventh and eighth centuries the surrounding districts were 
frequently harried by the Slaves who had settled in Macedonia, 
but with the exception of the siege in 597 and three successive 
sieges in the seventh century (675-680 AD.), the city of 
Demetrius was exempted from the evils of warfare. Its pros- 
perity is indicated by the fact that it was always a head- 
quarters for Jews, and at the present day Jews are said to 
form two-thirds of the population.’ 

(5) 598 a.p.—The two chief events of this year were the 
relief of Singidunum, which was once more besieged by the 
Avars, and their invasion of Dalmatia. 

Priscus collected his army in the region of Astica in 
Thrace, and discovered that the soldiers had become demoralised 
under the ungenial command of Peter; but his friends dis- 
suaded him from reporting the matter to the Emperor. Having 
crossed the Danube, he proceeded to a town known as Upper 
Novae, and was met by ambassadors from the chagan, to whom 
he explained his presence in those regions by the circumstance 
that they were good for hunting. Ten days later news arrived 
that the Avars were besieging Singidunum, with the intention 


1 See Mr. Tozer’s book on the High- inscription as belonging to the pontifi- 
lands of Turkey, vol. i. p. 146. It is cate of Hormisdas (514 A.p.), a fact 
worth noticing that the fortifications which Mr. Mahaffy has recently com- 
round Salonica are dated in a brick municated to me. 
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of transporting the inhabitants beyond the Ister, and Priscus 
hastened to its relief. Encamping provisionally in the river- 
island of Singa, from which the adjacent town derives its 
name, the general sailed in a fast dromon to Constantiola, 
where he had an unsatisfactory interview with the chagan.! 
Returning to Singa, Priscus ordered his forces to advance 
against the besiegers of Singidunum, who speedily retired. 
The walls of the city, which were unfit to stand a serious 
siege, were strengthened. _ 

About ten days after this the chagan proceeded to invade 
the country of Dalmatia. He reduced the town of Bonkeis, 
and captured no less than forty forts. Priscus despatched a 
captam named Gudwin, whose German nationality is indicated 
by his name, with two thousand infantry, to follow the Avaric 
army. Gudwin chose bypaths and unknown difficult routes, 
that he might avoid inconvenient collisions with the vast 
numbers of the invaders. A company of thirty men, whom 
he sent forward to observe the movements of the enemy, were 
fortunate enough, as they lay hidden in ambush at night, to 
capture three drunken barbarians, from whom they learned 
something of the dispositions of the hostile army, and especially 
the fact that two thousand men had been placed in charge of 
the booty. Gudwin, delighted at obtaining this information, 
concealed his men in a ravine, and as the day dawned 
suddenly fell upon the guardians of the spoils from the rear. 
The Avars were cut to pieces, and Gudwin returned triumph- 
antly with the recovered booty to Priscus. 

We are told that after these events the chagan desponded,? 
and that for more than eighteen months, from about the early 
summer 598 to the late autumn of 599, no hostilities were 
carried on in the Illyrian and Thracian lands. 

(6) 599 ap.—The chagan invaded Lower (or Thracian) 
Moesia and Scythia, and Priscus, learning that he intended to 
besiege the maritime town of Tomi, hastened to occupy it. The 
siege ‘began at the end of autumn and lasted throughout the 
winter. 

(7) 600 a.D.—[In spring the Roman garrison began to 
is ta nach tho apaches both of se aat spcoowart n***a 


the barbarian and the Roman in im- 2 dOuulg roA KareBéBAnTo (vii. 
Possibly grandiloquent language. Pris- 12). 
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feel the hardships of famine. When Easter approached, 
Priscus was surprised at receiving a kind message from the 
chagan, who offered to grant a truce of five days and to supply 
them with provisions” This unexampled humanity on the 
part of an Avar was long remembered as a curiosity. On 
the fourth day of the truce a messenger from the chagan 
requested Priscus to send his master some Indian spices and 
perfumes. Priscus willingly sent him pepper, which was still 
as great a delicacy to the barbarians as it had been in the days 
of Alaric and Attila, Indian leaf, cassia, and spikenard; “and 
the barbarian, when he received the Roman gifts, perfumed 
himself, and was highly delighted.” The cessation of hostilities 
was protracted until the Easter festivities were over, and then 
the chagan raised the siege. 

Meanwhile, as Priscus was shut up in the chief town of 
Scythia, the Emperor had commissioned Comentiolus to take 
the field in Moesia. The chagan advanced against him and 
approached the city Iatrus, on the river of the same name, 
where the general had taken up his quarters. In the depth 
of night Comentiolus sent a message to his adversary,challenging 
him to battle on the following day, and at the same time com- 
manded his own army to assemble in fighting array early in 
the morning. But the soldiers did not comprehend that this 
order signified a real battle, and, under the false impression 
that their commander’s purpose was merely to hold a review, 
they appeared in disorder and defectively equipped. Their 
surprise and indignation were great when, as the rising sun 
illumined the scene, they beheld the army of the Avars 
drawn up in martial order. The enemy, however, did not 
advance, and they had time to curse their general and form 
in orderly array. But Comentiolus created further confusion 
by a series of apparently unnecessary permutations; changing 
one corps from the left wing to the right, and removing some 
other battalion from the right wing to the left. The right 
wing fled, and there was a general flight, but the Avars did not 
pursue. During the following night Comentiolus made pro- 
vision for his own escape, and next morning left the camp on 
the pretext of hunting. At noon the army discovered tha 


110th April. Theophylactus, vii. 13, Geschichte, p. 91) ‘*. . . schliesst . 
1: mevônuépovs omovõàs cvornoduevon, Priscus.. . einen 50 tägigen Waffen- 
which Hopf mistranslates (Griechische stillstand.” 
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their general had deserted them, and hastened to follow him. 
But they were pursued by the Avars, who occupied a moun- 
tain pass or cleisura, — perhaps the Šipka pass, — and the 
Romans, now leaderless, were not able to force a passage until 
many were slain. When Comentiolus appeared before the 
walls of Drizipera he was driven away with stones and taunts, 
and was obliged to pass on to Byzantium. The fugitive troops, 
with the barbarians close at their heels, arrived soon afterwards 
at Drizipera, and the Avars sacked the city. 

But the triumph of the chagan was soon turned into 
mourning. A plague broke out in his army, the plague of 
the bubo, and seven of his sons who had accompanied the 
expedition died on the same day. Meanwhile the citizens of 
Byzantium were so much alarmed at the menacing proximity 
of the Avar army, before which Comentiolus had fled, that 
they entertained serious thoughts of migrating in a body to 
Chalcedon. Maurice first manned the Long Wall with infantry 
and with companies formed of members of the blue and green 
factions, and then, by the advice of the senate, sent an am- 
bassador to the chagan. When Harmaton arrived at Drizipera 
he found the great barbarian in the throes of parental grief, 
and was obliged to wait ten days ere he could obtain an 
audience in the tent of mourning. Soothing words with 
difficulty induced the Avar to accept the gifts of an enemy, 
but on the following day he consented to make peace, as his 
family affliction had rendered him indisposed for further opera- 
tions. He bitterly accused Maurice of being the peacebreaker, 
and the Roman historian admits the charge. 

The terms of the peace were these: the Ister was acknow- 
ledged by both parties as the frontier between their dominions, 
but the Romans had the privilege of crossing it for the 
purpose of operating against the Slaves!; twenty thousand 
aurei were to be paid by the Romans to the Avars. 

It was on this occasion that Maurice refused to ransom 
twelve thousand captives from the chagan, who consequently 
executed them all. The author of the panegyrical history of 
Maurice makes no reference to the matter, and his silence is 
remarkable.? He would certainly have mentioned it if he 


1 The Slaves were not inactive inthe dered Istria, Dalmatia, and even Italy. 
ear 600; we learn from a letter of 2 Our authority is Theophanes ad 
ope Gregory (x. 36) that they plun- ann. See above, p. 86. 
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could have made any apology for this unpopular act of 
Maurice. 

The Emperor had no intention of preserving the peace, and 
unblushingly commanded his generals, Priscus and Comentiolus, 
to violate it. Comentiolus had been reappointed commander, 
notwithstanding the complaints of the soldiers concerning his 
recent behaviour. The generals joined their forces at Sin- 
gidunum, whither Priscus seems to have proceeded after the 
siege of Tomi, and advanced together down the river to 
Viminacium (Kastolatz). The chagan meanwhile, learning 
that the Romans had determined to violate the peace, crossed 
the Ister at Viminacium and invaded Upper Moesia, while he 
entrusted a large force to four of his sons, who were directed 
to guard the river and prevent the Romans from crossing over 
to the left bank. In spite of the barbarians, however, the 
Roman army crossed on rafts and pitched a camp on the left 
side, while the two commanders sojourned in the town of 
Viminacium, which stood on an island in the river. Here 
Comentiolus is said to have acted the part of a poltroon, 
according to a now exploded derivation of the word (pollice 
truncus). He employed a surgeon’s lancet to mutilate his hand, 
and thereby incapacitated himself for action. His poltroonery 
was probably conducive to the success of Roman arms, for 
Priscus, untrammelled by an incompetent colleague, was able 
to win a series of signal triumphs. 

Unwilling at first to leave the city without Comentiolus, 
Priscus was soon forced to appear in the camp, as the Avars 
were harassing it in the absence of the generals. A battle 
was fought which cost the Romans only three hundred men, 
while the ground was strewn with the corpses of four thousand 
Avars. This engagement was followed by two other great 
battles, in which the strategy of Priscus and the tactics of the 
Roman army were brilliantly successful. In the first, nine 
thousand of the enemy fell, while the second was fatal to 
fifteen thousand, of whom the greater part, and among them 
the four sons of the chagan, perished in the waters of a lake, 
into which they were driven by the Roman swords and spears. 

Such were the three battles of Viminacium, fought on the 
left bank of the Danube. But Priscus was destined to win 
yet greater victories and to vanquish the chagan himself, who, 
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unable to recross the river at Viminacium, had returned to his 
country by the region of the Theiss (Tissos). Thither Priscus 
proceeded, and, a month after his latest victory at Viminacium, 
he defeated the forces of the barbarians on the banks of the 
Theiss. He then sent four thousand men to the right bank 
of that river to reconnoitre the movements of the enemy. This 
was the territory in which the kingdom of the Gepids had once 
flourished, and certain regions of it were still inhabited by 
people of that nation, living in a state of vassalage under the 
Avars. The reconnoitring party came upon three of their towns, 
and found the inhabitants engaged in celebrating a feast. Before 
the dawn of day, when the barbarians were overcome by their 
debauch, the Romans fell upon and slew thirty thousand; it 
seems, however, doubtful whether all these were Gepids. A 
few days later the energy of the chagan had assembled another 
army,and another battle was fought on the banks of the Theiss. 
Three thousand Avars, a large number of Slaves, and other 
barbarians were taken alive; an immense number were slain 
by the sword; many were drowned in the river. The captives 
were sent to Tomi, but Maurice was weak enough to restore 
them to the chagan without a ransom. 

When winter approached, Comentiolus proceeded to Novae, 
and thence, having with considerable difficulty procured a 
guide, followed the road, or rather the path, of Trajan to 
Philippopolis. 

(8) 601 ap.—Comentiolus, who had wintered at Philip- 
popolis and proceeded to Byzantium in spring, was again 
appointed commander, but the summer was marked by no 
hostilities. In August, Peter the Emperor’s brother was 
created “General of Europe.” Having remained for some time 
at Palastolon on the Danube, he proceeded to Dardania, for he 
heard that an army of Avars, under a captain named Apsich, 


1 Hopf has reproduced these events 


dem ehrgeizigen Phokas, bedrohte den 
ina strangely confused manner for so 


Kaiser mit Rebellion. Dies war in- 


careful a writer ; he seems to have been 
unable to follow with ease the Greek of 
pl ea deta He utterly neglects 
the chronology, placing the defeat and 
fight of Comentiolus after the success 
of Priscus, but that is of small conse- 
quence when we compare it with his 
account of the operations on the Theiss. 
"Das kaiserliche Heer, aufgehetzt von 


soweit günstig fiir die Avaren, als die 
Sohne des Khagans mit 13,000 Mann 601 
einen Streifzug nach der Theiss unter- 
nahmen und gegen 30,000 ‘Gepiden’ 
niedermachten. Allein Priscus vernich- 
tete sie und besiegte selbst den zu Hilfe 
eilenden Khagan.” Even Carl Hopf 
is not infallible in using his authori- 
ties. 
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was encamped at a place in that province called the Cataracts. 
After an ineffectual interview between the Avar commander 
and the Roman general, the former retreated to Constantiola 
and the latter withdrew to Thrace for the winter. 

(9) 602 AD.—No martial operations took place during 
spring, but in summer Gudwin, the officer second in command 
to Peter, invaded the land of the Slaves beyond the Ister and 
inflicted terrible slaughter upon them. One Slavonic tribe, 
the Antae (or Wends), were allies of the Romans, and the 
chagan accordingly sent Apsich against them by way of a reply 
to the invasion of Gudwin. We are not informed whether 
Apsich was successful, but it is recorded that about the same 
time a large number of Avars revolted from their lord and 
sought the protection of Maurice. 

The last scene in the reign of Maurice has been related in 
a previous chapter; and at this point our historian, Theo- 
phylactus, concludes his work. As no other writer continued 
where he left off, we hear no more of the Avars and Slaves for 
sixteen years. Of their doings during the reign of Phocas and 
the first eight years of the reign of Heraclius our scanty 
authorities are silent, with the exception of the single notice 
that in the second year of Phocas the tribute to the Avars 
was raised. We can, however, entertain no doubt that the 
Balkan provinces were subjected to sad ravages during the 
disorganisation which prevailed in the reign of Phocas and the 
consequent paralysis from which the Empire suffered in the 
first years of Heraclius. The hostilities of Asiatic enemies 
were generally wont to have an effect on events in the vicinity 
of the Danube, and the barbarians can hardly have been dis- 
posed to miss such an unrivalled opportunity as was offered to 
them when Asia Minor was overrun by the Persians. 


NOTE on SLAVONIC SETTLEMENTS in GREECE 


THE groundlessness of Fallmerayer’s famous theory that “not a 
drop of genuine and unmixed Hellenic blood flows in the veins of 
the christian population of modern Greece” has been shown by 
Hopf in his Griechische Geschichte. One of the passages on which 
Fallmerayer throws especial weight is Evagrius, vi. 10. It will be 
advisable to quote it in full :— 

oi “ABapes Sis péypt Tov kadoupévov paxpov Teixous SteAdoravres 
Scyydova “Ayxladov re kat rv EXAdSa wacay kal érépas modes TE 
Kat dpovpia eferoAopangay Kal ývõparočíravro dmóňdvyres dravta 
Kat mwuproAouvtes, TOV TOANGY orTpaTevpáTwv KATA THY pav évåaTpi- 
Bovrwv. 

Now, in the first place, the Avars, not the Slaves, are the in- 
vaders mentioned by Evagrius, and therefore the passage does not 
support Fallmerayer’s Slavonic theory. The Avaric invasions of 
583 and 587 seem to be referred to. In the second place, the verbs 
axoAAuvtes and mruproAovvres cannot fairly be taken in the sense 
(which Fallmerayer assigns to them) of extermination. Similar 
expressions were used long before of Visigothic and Hunnic de- 
vastations, 

Another comment of Hopf is not so convincing. By Hellas, Fall- 
merayer naturally understood Thessaly and Greece north of the 
Isthmus. Hopf says (p. 91): “Nur Unkenntniss der Geographie 
konnte den Syrer Evagrios veranlassen nächst den bekannten Städten 
Singidon und Anchialos noch ‘von ganz Hellas und andern Städten 
und Burgen zu reden’; entweder dachte er sich unter Hellas eine 
Stadt oder Burg, was am wahrscheinlichsten, oder er übertrug den 
antiken Namen des eigentlichen Griechenlands auch auf die 
thrakisch-makedonischen Provinzen des Römerreichs.” Hellas 
was a division of ecclesiastical geography, and it is almost impos- 
sible to believe that a man like Evagrius, Syrian though he was, 
did not know what it meant. érepas either refers loosely back to 
Singidunum and Anchialus, or is used, like aààos in classical Greek, 
in the sense “besides.” It is quite possible that in one of these 
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years the Avaric ravages extended south of Mount Olympus; the 
alternative being that Evagrius recorded an exaggerated rumour. 

The passage in John of Ephesus, quoted above, p. 118, is not so 
easily disposed of, and Hopf, though he shows that it may not 
necessarily imply Slavonic settlements in Greece between 577 and 
584, hardly succeeds in proving that such settlements were not 
made. The most natural interpretation of the passage in John is 
that the Slaves settled in Hellas as well as in the northern pro- 
vinces ; and as there is no proof to the contrary, we are bound 
to accept it? Hopf says (p. 104): “Dass die Slawinen, die 577 
auch in Hellas pliindern, mit denselben Slawen identisch sind, 
die unter Ardagast, 584-597 die Reichslande verheeren, kann 
keinem Zweifel unterliegen ; wo sie sich sesshaft gemacht hatten, 
geht aus dem gesagten hinlanglich hervor, nämlich in den Nord- 
provinzen, zumeist an der Donau.” This is a very weak argument. 
Probably the Slaves who plundered Greece in 577 belonged to the 
same tribes as those led by Ardagast (though this assumption is 
not certain); but why should not some of them have settled in 
Greece? Unless Hopf means by identisch individually the same, 
his argument falls to the ground; and identity in that sense is 
certainly a gratuitous assumption. 

If there is no evidence to support, there is none to contradict 
Phrantzes’ statement that Monembasia was founded in the reign of 
Maurice, and this may have some slight weight (see above, p. 120) 
in corroborating the statement of John of Ephesus, according to its 
simplest interpretation. But we may admit Slavonic settlements in 
Greece before 600 and yet be very far from accepting Fallmerayer’s 
theory. It may be considered certain that these settlements were 
only in the open country and not in the cities. 


CHAPTER V 
THE LOMBARDS IN ITALY 


THE character of the medieval history of Italy was decided in 
the sixth century. We can hardly overrate too highly the 
importance of its reconquest by Justinian, which brought it 
into contact again with the centre of Graeco-Roman civilisation. 
The tender hotbed plant of Theodoric’s Ostrogothic civilitas, 
Which had never looked really promising, had perished before 
a bud was formed; the thing intermediate between barbarism 
and high civilisation was put away; and the future develop- 
ment of Italy was to result from the mixture of centuries 
between the most rude and the most refined peoples dwelling 
side by side. 

The extirpation of the Ostrogoths was almost immediately 
followed by the invasion of the Lombards; the whole land 
was imperial for a space of but fifteen years (553-568). 
These two events, the imperial conquest and the Lombard 
conquest, possessed a high importance not merely for Italy 
but for the whole western world. The first secured more 
constant intercourse between East and West, the second pro- 
moted the rise of the papal power. 

After the battle in which the allied Avars and Lombards 
destroyed the monarchy of the Gepids (567 a.D.), Alboin, 
the Lombard king, with an innumerable host, including many 
nationalities, even Saxons, advanced from Pannonia to the 
subjugation of Italy (568 a.D.)! The greater part of northern 


? The story that Narses, the exarch inviting the Lombards to invade, may 
(who had been lately superseded), en- be rejected as a fable. Sophia is said 
raged at an insulting message from the to have sent him a distaff, suggesting 

Press Sophia, revenged himself by that he was not a man (Paulus, Historia 
VOL. II L 
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Italy, Venetia,’ and Gallia Cisalpina, of which a large region 
was afterwards to be called permanently by the name of the 
new conquerors, had no means of defence. Milan was occupied 
without resistance; and in these regions the invaders were 
perhaps supported by a remnant of the Ostrogoths. Pavia, 
the ancient Ticinum, destined to be the capital of the new 
Teutonic kingdom, held out. The exarch Longinus, who 
had succeeded Narses, could do little more than make Ravenna 
and the Aemilia secure. The bishop of Aquileia had fled 
to Grado,? and Honoratus, the bishop of Milan,’ to Genoa, 
but Ticinum defended itself so long and so firmly that the 
irritated Lombard is said to have vowed that he would 
massacre all the inhabitants. But when the place was taken 
after a siege of three years, he relented and chose it for his 
capital. Milan and Ticinum were the cities which Alboin 
was destined to possess; Ravenna, the Aemilia, and the Penta- 
polis* stood out against the invaders, and Ravenna was 
probably not even attacked by them. Alboin himself did not 
penetrate farther south than Tuscany,’ but his nobles, with 
bands of followers, pressed forward and formed the duchies 
of Spoletium and Beneventum. Most of the towns in these 
districts were totally undefended ê; the walls of Beneventum 


Langobardorum, ii. 5). The same story 
is told of Hormisdas and Varahran ; it 
was told in ancient times of a king of 
Cyprus and a queen of Cyrene (Herodo- 
tus, iv. 162). „See above, p. 110. 

1 These districts were in ecclesiastical 
opposition to Justinian and the Roman 
see, a circumstance which probably 
favoured the conquest of Alboin. At 
this time the Franks were allies of 
the Lombards and Avars. Cf. Me- 
nander, fr. 24. Alboin married Chlot- 
suinda, a daughter of Chlotar I. (Paul, 
i. 27). 

2 Ib. ii. 10. 

3 Alboin entered Liguria indictione 


ingrediente tertia = September 569 
(ib. 25). 
4 Ib. 14. A difficulty has been felt 


as to the identity of the cities of 
the Pentapolis and the Decapolis (so 
often mentioned in eighth-century his- 
tory) I believe it ‘has been finally 
solved by L. Armbrust in his neat 
little essay, Die territoriale Politik der 
Piipste von 500 bis 800 (pp. 54, 55). 
The Pentapolis = Ariminum, Pisa ; 


Fanum, Senegallia, Ancona ; the Deca- 
polis = Auximum (Osimo), Humana 
(Umana), Aesis (Jesi), Forumsempronii 
(Fossombrone), Montemferetrum (Mon- 
tefeltro), Urbinum, Territorium Val- 
vense, Callis (Cagli), Luceoli, and 
Eugubium. The Aemilia contained 
the civitates of Ferrara, Bologna, Cesena, 
Imola, ete. 

5 According to Paul (ii. 26), he sub- 
jugated all the land usque ad Tusciam 
during the siege of Ticinum ; and Paul 
attributes this celerity to the exhaustion 
of the inhabitants by the recent plague 
and a famine. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the conquest was really so soon 
accomplished. Alboin captured Verona 
and Vincentia, but Patavium and Cre- 
mona were not taken till the days of 
Agilulf. 

6 The undefended state of the towns 
of southern Italy in the time of the 
Gothic war is proved by the notices of 
Procopius. The only fortitied town in 
Lucania was Acerenza, on the Cala- 
brian borders (dep 'Axepovrlda xadoior 
‘Pwuaian, B. G. iii. 28); Rossano 
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had been destroyed by Totila; and thus the conquests were 
effected without difficulty. The name Zotto, and he is little 
more than a name, is well known as that of the first duke of 
Beneventum ; he ruled for twenty years, and as his successor 
Arichis was appointed in 591, the foundation of the duchy of 
Beneventum is fixed to 571.1 At first small, the duchies of 
Spoletium and Beneventum soon expanded at the expense of 
their Roman neighbours, and the dukes were afterwards able 
to maintain a position independent of the Lombard kings, in 
consequence of their geographical separation from the northern 
duchies by the strip of Roman territory which extended from 
Rome to the lands of the Pentapolis. 

King Alboin was slain in 573, Fate is said to have over- 
taken him by the hands of his second wife Rosamund, the 
Gepid princess, who cherished feelings of revenge towards her 
lord on account of the death of her father Cunimund, and a 
dark legend has associated itself with her name. The exist- 
ence of a king was not a necessary element in a Lombard’s 
political vision ; royalty could easily be dispensed with. Ac- 
cordingly, after the short reign of Clepho, Alboin’s successor, 
the dukes did not elect a new sovereign, and for about eleven 
years there was no central Lombard power.? But in 584 the 
invasions of the Franks compelled the dukedoms® to form a 
united resistance, and necessitated the renewal of the kingly 
office for the purpose of this unity. Autharis, Clepho’s son, 
was elected king. At the same time the Emperor Maurice 
appointed a new exarch, Smaragdus, to succeed Longinus. 

For a moment it seemed possible that the Lombard power 
in Italy might be extinguished in the cradle. The activity of 
Smaragdus succeeded in forming a great coalition against the 
invaders (588 A.D.); the Franks and the Avars united with 
the Romans for their destruction. But the Franks were not 
really earnest supporters of the Roman cause; and the enter- 


(‘Pourxta) was the chief fort in Bruttii; Monte Cassino were forced to flee from 
on Naples and Cumae the whole de- their monastery, which was pulled 


fence of Campania devolved. down (590 a.p.) and remained desolate 
‘Compare F. Hirsch, Das Herzog- for more than a hundred years. Cf. 
hum Benevent, p. 3. Paul. Diac. iv.18. It was rebuilt about 


* Paul, ii, 32: per annos decem. 720 by the abbot Petronax in the 
ring this interregnum the Lom- days of Pope Gregory II. 
bards were active in devastating and Apparently thirty-five in number 
Conquering. The Benedictine monks of (Paul, ii, 32). 
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prise came to nothing.’ A year or two later we find ethe am- 
bassadors of the Franks at Constantinople, attempting to induce 
Maurice to make them grants of money. 

In 590 Agilulf succeeded Autharis. He conquered the 
eastern parts of northern Italy which were still ruled by the 
exarch ; especially the cities of Patavium and Cremona, in 
the east. The Lombard conquests were not accomplished as 
rapidly as is sometimes represented, not as rapidly by any 
means as the conquest of the Vandals in Africa. It was not 
till the reign of Rotharis (636-652) that the coast of Liguria 
and the city of Genoa were won. The conqueror of Liguria 
is now celebrated as the compiler of the Lombard code of laws; 
but he also deserves to be remembered as the victorious com- 
batant on the banks of the Scultenna (Tanaro), where the exarch 
and the Romans suffered a great defeat (642 a.p.)? After this 
the geographical limits of the Romans and Lombards altered 
but little; towns were taken and retaken, but the general out- 
line of the territories remained the same. 

The exarchate of Ravenna, including the Pentapolis and 
the Aemilia, naturally maintained itself, as the imperial power 
was concentrated there. Rome, although in a state of sad de- 
cline and often hard pressed, was able to keep the Lombards at 
bay, chiefly through the exertions of the Popes, who possessed 
influence over the Lombards themselves. Naples and Amalfi 
also remained imperial, and the land of Bruttii, for a moment 
occupied by the Teutons, was soon won back by the Empire. 
In the north, Venice and Istria were under the immediate juris- 
diction of the exarch of Ravenna. 

It is apparent that the imperial possessions tended to break 
up into three groups. Venice, Grado, and Istria, the nucleus 
of the future sovereignty of Venice, formed a group by then- 
selves in the north; the exarchate of Ravenna, with which 
Rome was both. administratively. and territorially connected, 
formed a group in the centre, although Rome tended to be- 
come independent of the exarch ; Naples sometimes seemed to 
belong to this group, and at other times to fall in with the 
southern group, which comprised Sicily, Calabria, and Bruttii. 

The distribution of the Lombards corresponds, and each group © 


1 Sce von Ranke, Weltgeschichte, iv. 2, p. 156. 
2 Paul, iv. 45. 
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fulfils it8 special function. (1) The northern group includes 
Pavia, the royal residence, the duchies of Bergamo, Brescia, 
Friuli, Trient, etc., and Tuscany: this group was associated 
more especially with the Lombard kings, for in it they pos- 
sessed a real as well as a nominal jurisdiction. Its function 
was to oppose the Frank invasions in the north-west and to 
threaten the exarchate, while on the dukes of Friuli in their 
march-land devolved the defence of Lombardy against the 
Slaves and Avars, who pressed on the frontier. (2) The Lom- 
bard territory in central Italy was the duchy of Spoletium, 
which endeavoured to extend its limits to the north at the ex- 
pense of the Pentapolis and to the west at the expense of Rome. 
This duchy tended to join Tuscany and include the isthmus of 
land which lay along the Flaminian road between Rome and the 
Adriatic. (3) In the south, the duchy of Beneventum included 
almost all the territory east of Naples and north of Consentia. 
But this description of the geographical demarcation of 
Lombard and Roman territory is not suflicient to explain the 
relations of the powers. There are two facts which should 
be emphasised, as having exercised a decisive influence on the 
development of Italy. The first is, that the Lombards were a 
military nation with no aptitude for cultivating the soil. They 
consequently at first left the landowners in possession of their 
land, exacting from them a tribute of one-third of the produce, 
but afterwards occupied a third of the land themselves, em- 
ploying of course slave labour. The result was that no 
violent change was produced in the character of the popula- 
tion. The other fact was the wide extent of the possessions 
of the Church, the patrimony of St. Peter; but to understand 
the importance of this we must consider the development of 
the papal power, which the kingdom of the Lombards largely 
effected, and become acquainted with Pope Gregory I., the 
greatest figure in Europe at the end of the sixth century. 


The greatness of Gregory I.' is due to the fact that he 


1 For the study of Gregory’s letters, that our present collection of the letters 
so important for the condition of Italy is the result of three different collec- 


- at this time, a new foundation has been tions, which were welded together. 


laid by the work of the late Paul Ewald also showed that the earliest Life 
Ewald in his “Studien zur Ausgabedes of Pope Gregory was that in a St. 
Registers Gregor’s I.” (inthe Neues Ar- Gall ‘Codex, composed by an English- 
chiv). Ewald’s great discovery was man. 
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gathered up and presented in a new form and with new em- 
phasis the most lively religious influences that had operated in 
the Latin world, namely the theological system of St Augus- 
tine and the monastic ideal of St. Benedict; and that, on the 
other hand, he seized and made the most of the gracious 
opportunities which the time offered for increasing and extend- 
ing the influence of the Roman see. 

The events of his life peculiarly fitted him for achieving these 
results. From the diverse characters of his parents he in- 
herited both a capacity for worldly success and a spiritual 
temperament; his father was a civil magistrate in Rome and 
his mother Silvia was a saint. He studied law with a view to 
a secular career, but his leisure hours were spent in reading 
Jerome and Augustine. The inner voice triumphed in the 
end, for, when he attained the high dignity of prefect of the city 
(574), the circumstances of state and the gilded pomp which 
surrounded him struck him with a sort of terror; he felt that 
the temptations lurking in them might assail and win; and he 
fled, as if from foes, to the shelter of cloister life, having broken 
with the world by spending the patrimony of his father on the 
foundation of seven monasteries. But the ascetic rigours to 
which he zealously submitted himself began to harm his health, 
and Pope Pelagius, kindly interfering, caused him to leave 
his cell and enter the ranks of the clergy, and sent him as 
an apocrisiarius, or nuncio, to Constantinople, where he re- 
mained for six years (579-585). On his return to Rome he 
became abbot of the monastery which he had himself founded 
there, and it was at this time that he observed the Anglo- 
Saxon slaves in the market-place and conceived the idea of a 
mission for the conversion of Britain. He had made all the 
necessary preparations to set out for that obscure island, which 
had already become a land of fable to the inhabitants of the 
Empire, but was prevented from carrying out his intention 
by Pope Pelagius, to whom he was far too useful to be lost. 
Pelagius died in 590, and Gregory was unanimously elected 
to succeed him, but sorely, it appears, against his own will Itis 
a remarkable coincidence that the contemporary Patriarch of 
Constantinople was also forced unwillingly to accept his chair, 
and that he also, like Gregory, practised the most rigorous 
asceticism; and yet that John Jejunator tenaciously clung to 
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the title “ Ecumenical,” while Gregory won for the Roman 
bishop a more ecumenical position than he had ever held 
before. In these men there seems to have been a real union 
of pride in their office with personal humility. 

From this sketch it will be seen that Gregory had three 
different experiences. He had the experience of civil affairs, 
he had the experience of monastic life, he had the experience 
of ecclesiastical diplomacy. Thus he was peculiarly fitted to 
carry on the various forms of activity which the papal dignity 
and the difficult circumstances of Italy rendered possible; and 
his strong nature, of somewhat coarse fibre, was well adapted 
to contend with and take advantage of the troubled times. 
We may consider, in order, his relation to the Lombards, his 
position in western Christendom, his relation to the Emperor, 
his theological and literary work. 

The hands of the Roman Emperors, Justin, Tiberius, and 
Maurice, were so full with the wearisome Persian and Avaric 
wars that they had no money or men to send to the relief of 
Italy. The exarch could do little, for though he was invested 
with military as well as civil authority, his attention was 
chiefly confined to the collection of taxes. While the Pope 
was naturally concerned for the defence of Rome in the first 
place, his concern extended also to the rest of Italy, espe- 
cially to the southern provinces. It was Pelagius, and not 
the exarch of Ravenna, who sent entreaties for assistance to 
the Emperors. One of the missions assigned to Gregory 
when he was apocrisiarius was to obtain aid against the Lom- 
bards ; but Tiberius was unable to send succour, and advised 
the Pope either to buy off the enemy, or by a bribe to persuade 
the Franks to invade Cisalpine Gaul! Shortly after this the 
Franks were induced to undertake three successive invasions ; 
but these came to nothing, as no intelligent co-operation was 
carried out between the invaders and the military forces of the 
exarchate. 

In the year in which Gregory became Pope, Autharis died, 
and his widow, the Bavarian Theudelinda, married Agilulf, who 
became the new king. Agilulf was an Arian, but Theudelinda 
was a Catholic, and Gregory possessed so much influence over 
her that her husband allowed their son to be baptized into the 


1 Tiberius, however, relieved the famine which affected Rome in his reign. 
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Catholic faith and ceased to place the Catholics in his realm 
under any disabilities. Thus in Gregory’s time the see of 
Rome and the Lombard court were generally on very good 
terms, although on one occasion (593) Agilulf threatened Rome, 
and it was necessary to buy him off. The Pope was the 
mediator of a peace between Pavia and Ravenna in 599. 

Thus it was not the king of Lombardy who was a thom 
in the side of the Pope, but the dukes of Beneventum and 
Spoletium. The former pressed on the Roman territory in the 
south, the latter pressed on it in the east. Now, while it was 
of course necessary to defend Rome and other important cities 
against Lombard aggressions, it was also extremely desirable for 
the Popes to be at peace with the Lombard rulers, as the lands 
of the Church were scattered through their dominions. Thus 
the Pope had a far greater interest in maintaining peace than 
the exarchs, who had no pledges in the hands of the enemy. 
This circumstance was apparent when, in 592, Gregory con- 
cluded a peace with the duke of Spoleto, who was threatening 
Rome ; and the Emperor Maurice called him “ fatuous ” for so 
doing. 

Gregory practically managed all the political and military 
-affairs in the south of Italy, though this was strictly the duty 
of the exarch. He appointed the commanders of garrisons 
and provided for the defence of cities; and in this activity not 
only were his early secular training, and his experience in 
public affairs, of service, but the fact that he had been a civil 
functionary in Rome must have secured for him considerably 
greater power and influence with the people than he could 
otherwise have possessed. The Pope’s practical experience 
aided him in administering “the patrimony of Peter,” to which 
I have already referred. This was an important matter, as 
the large possessions of the Church were one of the chief 
means of supporting and extending the papal power. Nor 
were these possessions confined to Italy; the Church owned 
property in north Africa, in Gaul, and in Dalmatia. The 
Income from these lands enabled Gregory to take measures 
for the defence of Rome, to give the monthly distributions of 
bread and money to the poor, to ransom captives taken in war. 
He was therefore extremely careful in watching over the . 

1 See Paul, iv. 8. Callinicus was the exarch who concluded this peace. 
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economy of the Patrimony, which was placed in the hands of 
ordained clergy called rectores or defensores; and he used to 
inquire into the minutest details. 

In Spain, in Gaul, and in Africa the influence of Rome was 
considerably increased under Gregory, while the conversion of 
Britain extended the limits of western Christendom. Leander, 
the bishop of Seville, who was a warm supporter of Gregory, 
induced Reccared, the Visigothic king, whom he had converted 
from Arianism to Catholicism, to send to the bishop of Rome 
an announcement of his conversion, accompanied by the guerdon 
of a gold cup, as an offering to St. Peter? In Gaul Gregory 
exercised considerable indirect influence, and the bishop of 
Arles acted as a sort of vicar or unofficial representative. The 
exertions of the Pope were successful in suppressing or 
lessening many abuses, such as simony and persecution of the 
Jews; and he maintained a correspondence with the celebrated 
Queen-mother Brunhilda. Brunhilda’s acts are supposed to 
have secured her an honourable place among the Jezebels of 
history, but Pope Gregory felt great joy over her “christian 
spirit.” It is certainly futile to assume, with Gregory’s 
defenders, that he was ignorant of the contemporary history of 
the courts of Paris and Soissons, because very small connection 
subsisted then between Italy and France; nor, on the other 
hand, can the correspondence be regarded as either surprising 
or damning. Brunhilda was liberal in endowing churches and 
religious institutions; she was sympathetic and helpful in 
Gregory's missionary enterprises ; she was Roman in her ideas. 
If her political conduct was not irreproachable, she had thrown 
much in the counter scale; if she was a fiend, she was certainly 
a fiend angelical. When we take into account the ideas of 
that age, in which heresy was looked on as the deadliest sin 
and religious zeal as efficient to cancel many crimes, it is 
hardly to be wondered that Gregory treated Brunhilda with 
respect. 

In Africa Gregory had far greater authority than in Gaul, 
where he had no official position. Not only were the bishops 
of Carthage and Numidia his ardent supporters and useful 

1 596 was the date of the mission of 2 Gregory conciliated Reccared with 


St. Augustine. Ten thousand Anglo- the Empire. The Visigothic king 
Saxons were converted, but with the adopted the imperial name of Flavius. 


‘ Britons he was not successful. Cf. Greg. Ep. ix. 122 and xiii. 47. 
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instruments, but the exarch Gennadius, who had earned a fair 
fame by delivering his provinces from the Moorish hordes who 
vexed it, favoured and encouraged the increase of the Pope’s 
influence. A regular system was introduced of appealing to 
the see of Rome as the supreme ecclesiastical court. 

The relations of Gregory to the Emperor Maurice, whose 
subject he was, were not untroubled by discord, and in the 
extension of his ecclesiastical jurisdiction the Pope sometimes 
came into collision with the Emperor. In Dalmatia, for 
example, a certain Maximus was elected bishop of Salona. 
Gregory forbade his consecration, and Maximus appealed to 
Maurice, who espoused his cause. Then Gregory forbade him 
to perform the episcopal offices, but Maurice continued to 
support Maximus in his contempt of the papal commands. As 
Gregory had no means of enforcing his will, he consulted his 
dignity by transferring the matter to Maximian, the bishop of 
Ravenna, and Maximus, as directed, betook himself thither. 
He was there convinced of his fault and confessed that he had 
“sinned against God and against Pope Gregory.” 

Gregory’s quarrel with the Patriarch of Constantinople has 
been already referred to, and in this affair too the Pope came 
into collision with the Emperor. It has also been mentioned 
that there was discord between them on the matter of Gregory’s 
relations to the Lombards. A law of Maurice which prevented 
soldiers from shirking service by entering monasteries was yet 
another cause of dispute. 

The consequence was that the relations between Gregory 
and Maurice were strained ; Gregory was inclined to attribute 
all the evils which beset the Empire to the iniquity of the 
Emperor, and he was so unspeakably relieved by the death 
of Maurice that he could not restrain the voice of jubil- 
ation. He looked upon Phocas, whose name became in the 
eastern part of the Empire a “common nayword and recreation ” 
for all that is abominable, as a public deliverer to whom the 
thanksgiving of the world was due; and his congratulatory 
letter to Phocas, wherein he says that “in heaven choirs of 
angels would sing a gloria to the Creator,” may still be read. 

This is a page in Gregory’s correspondence which, like his 
letters to Brunhilda, has been made a subject for sectarian 
controversy. Protestants seize hold of it as a glaring blot in 
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the Pope’s character, while Catholics are at pains to defend 
him on the plea that he knew nothing either of Phocas per- 
sonally or of the circumstances under which he had assumed 
the crown. It has been especially urged that there was no 
apocrisiarius at Constantinople at the time to inform him of 
the details, and that he had merely heard the bare fact that 
Phocas had succeeded Maurice. Here again we have no proof 
of the extent of the Pope’s information ; but it seems gratuitous 
to assume that he knew nothing of the details. Such an 
assumption would not be made in the case of any one but a 
saint; the ground for the exception being that the character of 
a saint is inconsistent with the authorship of a letter in which 
the perpetrator of such acts as those of Phocas is not merely 
acknowledged but eulogised. But we must remember the 
ideas which were prevalent at the time; when we are ata 
house of entertainment in the sixth or seventh century we 
must be particularly careful not to reckon without our host. 
Maurice was, in the eyes of Gregory, a pestilence to the 
Empire and a foe to the Church; his death was a consummation 
eminently to be desired; and he who should achieve such a 
consummation was a person devoutly to be blessed. There seems 
therefore no reason to suppose that Gregory was not aware 
that the feet of Phocas, as he ascended the throne, were stained 
with innocent blood; he looked upon the acts as a political 
necessity, for which it would have been hardly fair to condemn 
the new Emperor.! On the other hand, we need not suppose 
that Gregory was influenced by any ulterior motive to speak 
insincerely in his letter, or that he aimed at flattering Phocas 
into commanding the Patriarch of Constantinople to discard 
the obnoxious ecumenical title. This ensued; but we need 
not assume that it was compassed by insincerity on the part 
of the Pope. 


Thus Gregory with consummate dexterity took advantage 
of all the means that presented themselves to put the papal 
power on an independent footing, and win for it universal re- 
cognition in the West. But it is especially important to observe 


1 It may be noted that the corre- stronger. If we assume knowledge in 
spondence with Brunhildaand that with one case we may assume it in the 
Phocas, taken together, make the case other, and it is gratuitous to assume 
against the assumption of ignorance ignorance in both cases. 
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how the double rule in Italy contributed to the realisation of 
the Pope’s ambition, If there had been no Lombard invasion, 
if Italy had been the secure possession of the Roman Empire, 

Gregory would have been at the mercy of the Augustus of 
Byzantium and would have had no power to act independently. 
On the other hand, the presence of the imperial power was 
equally important ; it would have been still more disastrous to 
become the subject of the Lombard king. Thus the independ- 
ence of the Popes was struck like a spark between the rival 
temporal powers that divided Italy. 


If we turn to his more specially religious work, we find 
that Gregory exerted a far-reaching influence over the future 
life of the Church. He had himself been deeply moved by 
the monastic ideal of St. Benedict, of whom he wrote a bio- 
graphy; and he assiduously endeavoured to make salutary 
reforms in cloister life. He firmly suppressed those vagrant 
monks, whom the sanctity of a religious dress could not always 
shield from the obnoxious name of beggars. He forbade youths 
under eighteen years to take the vows, nor would he permit a 
married man to enter a monastery without his wife’s express 
consent. He relieved monks of all mundane cares by institut- 
ing laymen to look after the secular interests of the religious 
establishments. 

The clergy (clerus), whom he was careful to dissociate com- 
pletely from the monastic profession, were the object of still 
more solicitous attention. His Regula pastoralis, or manual of 
duties for a bishop, became and remained for centuries an 
authority in the Church and an indispensable guide for bishops.’ 
The celibacy of the clergy was his favourite and most important 
reform, and even in Gaul he was able to exert influence in 
that direction. The reforms in the liturgy which have been 
attributed to him are doubtful; but the introduction of the 
solemn Gregorian chant instead of the older less uniform Am- 
brosian music has rendered his name more popularly known 
than any of his other achievements. 

In doctrine he followed the respectable authority of the 
founder of Latin theology, St. Augustine. But theology was 


1 Hinkmar of Reims (870) says every Frankish bishop was bound to it at his 
consecration. 
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the Pope’s weak point; here the coarse fibres of his nature are 
apparent, his want of philosophy, his want of taste. Take, 
for example, his theory of the redemption. Influenced by 
familiarity with the ideas of Roman law, men were prone 
to look on the redemption as a sort of legal transaction be- 
tween God and the devil, in which the devil is overreached. 
Gregory, true to the piscatorial associations of the first bishop 
of Rome, presents this idea in a new, definite, and original 
form.’ It is easy to identify leviathan in Job with the Evil 
One; and once this identification is made, it is obvious that 
the redemption must have been a halieutic transaction, in 
which God is evidently the fisherman. On his hook he places 
the humanity of Jesus as a bait, and when the devil swallows 
it the hook pierces his jaws. 

Consistent with the coarseness displayed in this grotesque 
conception, which is put forward earnestly, not as a mere play 
of imagination, was his unenlightened attitude to literature and 
classical learning, in which he went so far as to despise 
grammar”; and this trait of his character is brought out in the 
twelfth-century legends, which ascribe to him the destruction 
of the Palatine library and other acts of vandalism. The 
superstitious love of miracles and legends, exhibited in every 
page of his works, may be added to complete a superficial 
sketch. 


The great historical importance of the pontificate of 
Gregory I. consists in the fact that he placed the Roman see 
in a new position and advanced it to a far higher dignity than 
it had previously enjoyed. The germ of the papal power, 
which so many circumstances combined to foster and increase, 
lay in the position of the Pope as a defender of the people 
against temporal injustice and misery. This idea is expressly 
recognised by Cassiodorus, the secretary of Theodoric, in a 
letter to Pope John: securitas ergo plebis ad vestram respicit 
Jamam, cui divinitus est commissa custodia.* It was on the 

1 Homiliae in Evangelia, Lib. 1, Zoepffel in Herzog and Pflitt’s Ency- 
Hom. 25 (ed. Migne, vol. ii. p. 1194).  clopddie für protestantische Theologie. 
2 In a letter to Desiderius of Vienna Gass has some good remarks on 
—the true Vienna, as Mr. Freeman Gregory's Moralia (a commentary on 
calls it. Job in 35 books), Gesch. der christlichen 


3 For this account of Gregory Ihave thik, i. 181. 
been assisted by the able article of R. ‘ Variae, xi. 2. 
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same principle that the bishops influenced the election of the 
defensores civitatis and co-operated with them. Justinian in 
554 sent standards of coins, measures, and weights to the Pope 
and the senate, thus recognising that the activity of the bishop 
of Rome was not limited to affairs of religion and morals. But 
Gregory the Great was the first pontiff who. made temporal 
power an object of aspiration, and took full advantage of 
the opportunities which were offered. Pope Pelagius (555- 
560) had called in the assistance of military officers against 
bishops who resisted his authority, but Gregory appointed civil 
and military officers himself. He nominated Constantius 
tribune of Naples when that city was hard pressed by the 
Lombards, and entrusted the administration of Nepi, in 
southern Tuscany, to Leontius, a vir clarissimus. He made 
peace on his own account with the Lombards when they were 
at war with the imperial representative, and asserted that his 
own station was higher than that of the exarch.’ At the same 
time he would not tolerate interference in temporal affairs on 
the part of any subordinate dignitary of the Church, whether 
bishop or priest, and, like Pelagius, he used the arm of lay 
authority to suppress recalcitrant clergy. 

During the seventh century, for it is convenient to antici- 
pate here the only remarks that have to be made on the subject, 
no great Pope arose, no Pope of the same power as Gregory I.; 
yet his example was not forgotten. Honorius (625-638), the 
dux plebis as he is called in an inscription, consigned the 
government of Naples to the notary Gaudiosus and the master 
of soldiers Anatolius, and instructed them in what manner 
they were to govern.? We shall see that during the disputes 
with the monotheletic Emperors of Constantinople the soldiers 
at Rome always espoused the cause of the Popes against the 
exarchs, 


1 Ep. ii. 46: ‘feum loco et ordine 
praeimus.” 

3 See L. Armbrust, Die territoriale 
Politik der Päpste von 500 bis 800 (in 
which useful information is conveni- 
ently collected), note 5, p. 31: ‘‘idem 
in eodem Gaudioso notario et Anatholio 
magistro militum Neapolitanam civi- 


tatem regendam committit cum omnibus 
ei pertinentibus et qualiter debent regi 
so ae informat. Diese Nachricht 
verdanken wir der Kanonsammlung 
des Kardinals Deusdedit der sie aus 
dem Registrum Honorii geschopft hat, 
liii. c. 149, ed. Martinucci, p. 3822.” 


CHAPTER V1 
THE EMPIRE AND THE FRANKS 


WE have become acquainted with the internal decline of the 
Empire from the death of Justinian to the fall of Maurice, we 
have followed the course of the wars with Persia and witnessed 
the depredations of the Avars and Slaves in the Balkan penin- 
sula, and we have seen how the Lombards wrested half of the 
Italian peninsula from its Roman lords. We must now learn 
the little that is to be known of the relations of the Empire to 
the Merovingian kings of Gaul; and our evidence, although 
fragmentary, is quite sufficient to show not only that the 
Roman Empire still maintained its position as the first state in 
Europe, and that New Rome was regarded as the centre of 
civilisation, but that the Merovingians still acknowledged a 
sort of theoretical relation of dependence on the Emperors. 
Chlotar, son of Chlodwig, survived his brothers, and was 
sole king of Gaul for a short time before his death. He died 
in 561, and his four sons, Sigibert, Chilperic, Charibert, and 
Gunthramn, divided Gaul into four kingdoms, even as their 
father and uncles had divided it fifty years before after the 
death of Chlodwig. In 574 Sigibert, who ruled in Austrasia 
(formerly the kingdom of Theoderic), sent an embassy to Justin? 
The two envoys, Warmar a Frank and Firminus a Gallo-Roman 


1 Chilperic was allotted the north- 


eastern kingdom of Soissons (the ori- 
en kingdom of his father Chlotar I.) ; 

igibert received Austrasia (chief towns, 
Remi and Mettis); Charibert received 
Neustria, the kingdom of Paris (includ- 
ing Aquitania) ; while Gunthramn ruled 
in Burgundia, Sigibert’s kingdom 


also included Provincia and some terri- 
tory (especially the city of Arverni) 
between Aquitaine and Burgundy 
(Gregory of Tours, Hist. Franc. iv. 
22) 


2 Gregory of Tours, iv. 40. Sigibert 
died in 575. Charibert had died in 
567 or 570. 
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of Auvergne, sailed to Constantinople, and were successful in ob- 
taining from Justin what their master sought ; what this was we 
are not informed, In the following year they returned to Gaul. 

Some years later, probably at the end of 578 after the 
death of Justin, Chilperic sent ambassadors to New Rome. 
The object of this embassy was, I conjecture, to congratulate 
the new Emperor Tiberius on his accession. The ambassadors 
did not return to the court of Chilperic until the year 581 ; 
the delay seems to have been partly due to a shipwreck which 
they suffered near Agatha, on the coast of Spain. They 
brought back gold coins, each weighing no less than a pound, 
sent by the munificent Tiberius as a present to Chilperic. On 
the obverse was an image of the Emperor with the legend, 
round the edge, TIBERII CONSTANTINI PERPETVI AVGVSTI, while on 
the reverse were represented a chariot and charioteer, with 
GLORIA ROMANORVM. These coins and many other ornaments, 
which the envoys had brought, were shown by Chilperic to the 
historian Gregory of Tours.’ 

It is remarkable that, while Chilperic and Sigibert thus 
maintained friendly relations with the Empire, we never hear 
of Gunthramn sending embassies to Constantinople. Now, the 
interests of Gunthramn and the interests of the lords of Aus- 
trasia collided. When Sigibert died, his son Childebert was 
a mere child, and his widow Brunhilda carried on the govern- 
ment. Brunhilda was a Visigothic princess, and had received 
a Roman education; she had, therefore, a leaning towards the 
Roman Empire, and maintained a friendly intercourse both with 
New Rome and with Old Rome. Gunthramn was not on good 
‘terms with his sister-in-law; presuming on the youth of his 
nephew and the rule of a woman, he had seized cities which 
had belonged to Sigibert, and was determined to retain them. 

This then is the situation at the accession of Maurice. 
Brunhilda, the queen of Austrasia, is friendly to the Empire 
and at enmity with Gunthramn, the king of Burgundia, who 
maintains apparently no relations with the Empire. It is 
plain that it would be advantageous for Maurice to have a 
friend or a vassal in the south of Gaul instead of Gunthramn, 
and that such a change would also please Brunhilda, Accord- 


1 Gregory of Tours, vi. 2. The been sent ante triennium ad Tiberium 
ambassadors returned in 581, and had imperatorem. 
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ingly, we are not surprised to find that both Maurice and 
Brunhilda support the enterprise of a pretender to wrest 
Burgundy from Gunthramn. 

This pretender was named Gundovald, and he fancied him- 
self, whether truly or not, to be the son of Chlotar I. He had 
been born in Gaul, carefully nurtured, and received a liberal 
education!; his hair fell in tresses down his back, as it was 
worn by sons of kings; and he was presented by his mother 
to Childebert as the son of Chlotar, and therefore Childebert’s 
nephew; “His father hates him,” she said, “so do you take 
him, because he is your flesh.” Then Chlotar sent a message 
to his brother demanding the boy, and Childebert did not 
refuse to send him. Gundovald’s hair was shorn by the 
order of his reputed father, who repudiated the relationship. 
From this time until the death of Chlotar he supported himself 
by painting the walls and domes of sacred buildings.*? After the 
death of Chlotar he found a refuge with Charibert, whom he 
regarded as his brother. His hair grew long again, but, prob- 
ably after Charibert’s death, Sigibert summoned him to his 
court, and having caused him to be tonsured,’ sent him to Koln. 
Gundovald fled from Koln to Italy, where he was received by 
the exarch Narses,‘ and married a wife, by whom he had two 
sons. From Italy he proceeded to Constantinople, where the 
Emperors Justin and Tiberius accorded him a kind welcome,’ 
and he abode there for several years, treated as a royal refugee. 

Gunthramn Boso, a general of Gunthramn, king of Bur- 
gundy, arrived at Constantinople and informed Gundovald of | 
the situation in Gaul The only representatives of the house 
of Chlodwig were the childless Gunthramn, the child Childe- 
bert, and Chilperic, whose family was dying out. It seemed an 
excellent opportunity for Gundovald to claim a share in the 
heritage of his father Chlotar, and Boso invited him to return 


1 Gregory of Tours, vi. 24. 

2 Ib. vii. 36: Tune es pictur ille, 
qui tempore Chlotarii regis per oraturia 
parieles adque cameras caraxabas? 
Caraxare = xapdcow here means to 
ne in which sense it is used in ix. 5; 

ut in viii. 29 it is used in the sense 
cavare. Gundovald went in Gaul by the 
nickname Ballomer, see vii. 14, 36, 38. 

3 I apologise for this barbarous but 

useful verb. 


VOL. II 


4 1b. vi. 24 and vii. 36 (Narsiti prae- 
fecto Italiac). 

5 Jb. vii. 36, ab imperatoribus suscep- 
tus benignissime,—I presume Justin and 
Tiberius. The dates of these events 
are uncertain, and it is possible that 
Gundovald may not have reached 
Byzantium until after Justin's death, 
and that ab imperatoribus may refer to 
the kind reception of Tiberius and 
subsequent favour shown by Maurice. 


M 
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to Gaul: “Come,” he said, “for all the chief men of the king- 
dom of King Childebert invite you, and no one has dared to 
breathe a word against you. For we know that you are the 
son of Chlotar, and there is left in Gaul none able to rule his 
kingdom, unless you come.” Having assured himself of the 
good faith of Boso by exacting oaths from him in twelve 
different sanctuaries,’ and having bestowed gifts upon him, 
Gundovald set sail for Massilia, where he was received by the 
bishop Theodorus.? Massilia nominally belonged to both Bur- 
gundy and Austrasia, but at this time Gunthramn’s power was 
preponderant there. The sympathies of the bishop, however, 
were with Brunhilda and Childebert, and he therefore wel- 
comed Gundovald, whom they had invited. 

Although no Roman ships or Roman soldiers had accom- 
panied Gundovald from Constantinople to support him in his 
attempt to establish himself on a throne in Gaul, yet there is 
no doubt that Maurice looked with favour on his enterprise, 
and assisted him with ample sums of money. He arrived at 
Massilia with large treasures, of which the perfidious Boso 
robbed him. Gunthramn of Burgundy considered the arrival 
of Boso due to a definite scheme on the part of the Roman 
Emperor to reduce the kingdom of the Franks under the im- 
perial sway t; and he arrested bishop Theodorus on the charge 


BOOK IV 


1 Gregory of Tours, vii. 36. 

2 7b. and vi. 24. 

3 Ib. vii. 86, thesauros meos abstulit ; 
vii. 24, ‘‘Guntchramnus vero dux cum 
duce Guntchramni regis res Gundo- 
valdi divisit et secum Arverno detulit 
inmensum ut ferunt argenti pondus et 
auri vel reliquarum rerum.” 

4 Ib. vi. 24: repotans eum, cur homi- 
nem extraneum intromisisset in Galleis, 
voluisset Francorum regnum imperiali- 
bus per hacc subdere ditionibus. See 
M. Gasquet, L'empire byzantin et la 
monarchie franque, pp. 187, 188. In 
proof of the connection of Maurice with 
the expedition of Gundovald, M. Gas- 
D cites a passage in viii. 2, where 

alladius, bishop of Saintes, charged 
with having taken part in the consecra- 
tion of the bishop of Dax by the orders 
of Gundovald, replied, Non potui aliud 
facere nisi quae ille qui omnem princi- 
patum Galliarum se testabatur accipere 
imperabat; which M. Gasquet ingeni- 
ously and probably explains of a com- 


mission given by Maurice to Gundovald. 
M. Gasquet also discusses the numerous 
coins of Maurice which have been 
found in the cities of the Rhone. It 
was usual to coin money with the 
image of the Emperor in Gaul under 
the Merovingians, but it is remarkable 
that while no coins of Tiberius have 
been found, only one of Justin, only 
one of Heraclius, and three of Phocas, 
we should have more than thirty of 
Maurice (from Marseilles, Arles, Vienne, 
Viviers, Valence, Uzès). M. Gasquet 
thinks that these were coined by Gun- 
dovald ; his Austrasian allies allowed 
him to have them struck in their mints 
at Viviers and Uzes, while at the other 
towns he compelled the officials of 
Gunthramn’s mints to work for him 
(p. 191). The abundance of these coins 
M. Gasquet explains by Gundovald’s 
finding it necessary to coin immediately 
some of the nuggets which he had 
brought from Constantinople. 
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that he co-operated in this scheme by receiving the “stranger ” 
Gundovald. 

From Marseilles Gundovald proceeded to Avignon, where he 
was received by the Patrician Mummolus, who embraced his 
cause. But Boso, having betrayed the man whom he had in- 
vited to Gaul, and robbed him of his treasures, returned to his 
loyalty to Gunthramn, and led an army against Mummolus. 
The Burgundians, however, were vanquished, and Gundovald, 
who had withdrawn to an island on the sea-coast, returned to 
the city of Avignon. Two important dukes, Desiderius and 
Bladastes, embraced the pretender’s cause; and after Chilperic’s 
death, in 584, the arms of Gundovald and his supporters won 
many important towns in south-western Gaul, including Tolosa 
and Burdigala. But his success depended ultimately upon 
the support of Austrasia, and when Childebert made peace with 
Gunthramn the cause of Gundovald was lost. He was de- 
serted by his adherents, and delivered by Mummolus into the 
hands of Gunthramn’s army. Boso killed him by hurling a 
stone at his head, and his corpse was treated with contumely by 
the soldiers! Such was the end of the pretender Gundovald, 
who seems to have been commissioned by the Emperor 
Maurice to wrest southern Gaul from Gunthramn in some- 
what the same way as the great Theodoric was commissioned 
by Zeno to wrest Italy from Odovacar. 

The peace between Gunthramn and Childebert did not in- 
terfere with the relations between the court of Metz and the 
court of Byzantium. Maurice sought the help of the Aus- 
trasian forces against the Lombards of Italy, and for that 
purpose sent fifty thousand solidi to Childebert or Brunhilda.” 
He also adopted Childebert as a son, even as Justinian had 
adopted Theudebert. Childebert crossed the Alps with a large 
army, but the Lombards hastened to submit themselves before 
he had time to strike a blow, and induced him with gifts and 
promises of loyalty to return to his kingdom. When Maurice 
heard that he had made peace with the Lombards he sent 


1 At Convenae (Comminges), where 
he was besieged. Count Ollo of 
es called out, ‘‘Behold your 
Ballomer, who says he is the brother 
and the son of a king” (Greg. Tur. 
vii. 38). The sons of Gundovald were 
in Spain, cf. ix. 28. 


2 Jb. vi. 42: Ab imperatore autem 
Mauricio ante hos annos quinquaginta 
milia soledorum acceperat, ut Lango- 
bardus de Italia extruderit. As ante 
hos annos means before 584, Maurice's 
communication with Childebert must 
have been very soon after his accession. 
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ambassadors to demand .back the money from Childebert, who 
had not fulfilled his part of the bargain; but Childebert, con- 
fiding in his strength, did not even deign to reply.’ 

No less than four times did the king of Austrasia, urged by 
the importunities of his “father” the Emperor Maurice, set 
forth against the lords of northern Italy, but each time he 
accomplished nothing, In the year 586, two years after his 
first expedition, the incessant demands of the imperial envoys? 
that he should either perform his promise or repay the 
money, induced him to lead an army against Italy; but 
dissensions among the generals compelled him to return, prob- 
ably before he had reached the Alps, and he made peace 
with Autharis, king of the Lombards, to whom he also pro- 
mised his sister Chlotsuinda in marriage. But in 588 he 
promised the same lady to Reccared, king of the Goths, who 
had been converted recently to the Catholic faith, and deter- 
mined once more to cross the Alps and co-operate with the 
exarch of Ravenna in driving. the Lombards from Italy.’ 
This time the Lombards and Franks met in battle, and the 
forces of Childebert suffered a terrible defeat.* 

The letter of Maurice, in which he reproaches Childebert 
for his half-heartedness after this failure, is preserved,’ and 
Childebert again crossed the Alps in 590 with an army com- 
manded by no fewer than twenty dukes.° The fourth expedition 
was little more successful than the other three. The Romans 
failed to co-operate with the Franks; the Lombards diligently 
avoided hazarding a battle; and ultimately disease broke out 
in the army of Childebert, and compelled him to return to 
Transalpine Gaul. 

But the question of warring together against the Lombards - 
was not the only cause of the embassies which passed 
between the courts of New Rome and Austrasia. Childebert 
had a sister, Ingundis, who married Hermenigild, son of Leovi- 
gild, king of the Visigoths. Ingundis and her husband were 
adherents of the Catholic faith, and they both endured persecu- 


1 Gregory of Tours, ‘‘ nec responsum 
quidem pro hac re voluit reddere.” 

2 Jb. viii. 18; ‘‘ compellentibus missis 
imperialibus, qui aurum quod anno 
superiore datum fuerat requirebat.” 
Sec Johannes Biclarensis, Chron. 586 A.D. 

3 Greg. ix. 25: cum ejus consilio cos 


ab Italia removeri. 

4 Ib. tantaque ibi fuit stragis de 
Francorum exercitu ut olim simile non 
recolatur. 

5 Bouquet, Historiens des Gaules e de 
la France, iv. p. 86 (1xiii.) 

6 Gregory, x. 3. 
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tion at the hands of the Arian king. It was in vain that they 
placed themselves under the protection of the “ Republic” in 
southern Spain; Leovigild captured Hermenigild and threw 
him into prison! Ingundis, with her infant son Athanagild, 
resolved to seek at New Rome? the protection which the Republic 
could not afford her at Seville (Hispalis). She died on her 
journey, but Athanagild reached Byzantium and was reared 
as a Roman by the care of Maurice. What ultimately became 
of this Visigothic prince is not known, but in the year 590 
we find his grandmother Brunhilda, herself originally a Visi- 
gothic princess, and his uncle Childebert begging Maurice to 
send the boy to Gaul. Maurice probably regarded him as a 
useful hostage for the loyalty of the Austrasian king; but 
though we have the letters of Brunhilda and Childebert con- 
cerning the restitution of Athanagild, the reply of Maurice has 
not been preserved. Childebert left no stone unturned to 
induce Maurice to comply with his wish. He wrote not only 
to Maurice himself, but to all the persons at Constantinople 
who possessed influence at court, including Paul the Emperor’s 
father,’ Theodore the master of offices, John the quaestor, 
Magnus the curator (of the palace), Italica a patrician lady, 
Venantius a patrician. Moreover, Brunhilda wrote both to 
Maurice and to the Empress Anastasia. We have also the 
letters of Brunhilda and Childebert to Athanagild. All these 
epistles were carried to New Rome by ambassadors, of whom 
the spatharius Gripo seems to have been the chief,’ and the 
tone of this correspondence illustrates the lofty position 
which the Roman Emperor held in the eyes of the western 
nations. The majesty of the Imperator was still considered 
something far higher than all German royalties. Childebert’s 
letter to Maurice begins thus: “The King Childebert to the 
glorious pious perpetual renowned triumphant Lord, ever 


Augustus, my father Maurice, Imperator.” ê 


1 See vol. i. Bk. iv. pt. i. cap. vii. 


jin. 

2 So Gregory of Tours, viii. 28, ad 
ipsum principem. He also states that 
Ingundis died in Africa. The notice 
of Paul the Deacon (Hist. Lang. iii. 21) 
is discordant. According to Paul, she 
was on her way to Gaul and on the 
Spanish march fell in with soldiers, 


The Emperor, on 


who took her to Sicily, where she died. 

3 Bouquet, iv. p. 83 sqq. 

4 1b. p. 83, liii. 

5 See Gregory of Tours, x. 2, but 
the names of the ambassadors in 
Gregory and those mentioned in Childe- 
bert’s letter are different, except that of 
Gripo. 

6 Bouquet, p. 82, xlix. 
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the other hand, adopts the following form of address, which 


may be given in the original Latin ! :— qp AD 


“In nomine Domini nostri Dei Jesu Christi Imperator Caesar Flavius 
Mauricius Tiberius fidelis in Christo mansuetus maximus beneficus 
pacificus Alamannicus Goticus Anticus Alanicus Wandalicus Herulicus 
Gypedicus [Gepaedicus] Africus pius felix inclytus victor ac triumphator 
semper Augustus Childeberto viro glorioso regi Francorum.” << 


Like Justin II, Maurice adopts all the pompous titles of | 


his great predecessor Justinian; they were part of the inherit- 
ance. Heis fully conscious that he is the greatest sovereign 
in Europe, or even in the world, and the kings of the West 
acknowledge that they owe him homage and deference as 
Roman Emperor. In the economy of the Empire the king of 
the Franks is only a vir gloriosus. 


1 Bouquet, p. 88, lxv. 


7 


CHAPTER VII 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE ROMAIOI IN THE SIXTH CENTURY 


It will not be inappropriate to give some account of the Greek 
language as it was spoken by the Romans of the fifth and sixth 
centuries and written by their historians. It is to be observed 
that in the year 400, when Gaul and Spain were still Roman, 
the Greek-speaking people in the Empire were in a minority, 
and the official language of the Empire was still purely Latin. 
In the year 500, when not only Gaul and Spain, but Africa 
and even Italy (practically if not theoretically) had been lost, 
the Empire was a realm of Hellenic speech with the exception 
of Illyricum, and though Latin was still the official language, 
the Emperors often issued their constitutions in Greek. When 
Africa, Italy, and the western islands were recovered, the Latin 
element was once more considerable, but not so considerable 
as the Greek. Justinian, although Latin was his native 
tongue, as he often states with a certain pride, issued most of 
his constitutions, which were to have effect in the Greek- 
speaking part of the Empire, in the Greek language. An 
official of the civil service in the sixth century complains that 
a knowledge of Latin is no longer as valuable as it used to be, 
inasmuch as it is being superseded by Greek in official docu- 
ments. By the end of the sixth century Latin had ceased to 
be the imperial tongue. 

This disuse of Latin had a considerable effect on the 
vocabulary of the Greek language. Official or technical Latin 
terms, for which there were no equivalents ready to hand, had 
already made their way into Greek speech, but no one would 
have ventured to use them in writing without an apology. But 
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once they were regularly employed in the imperial constitutions, 
they became as it were accredited; they began to lose their 
foreign savour, and were no longer looked on as strangers; 
prose-writers no longer scrupled to use them. 

But we must carefully distinguish between three kinds of 
Greek. There was (1) the vulgar spoken language, from which 
modern Greek is derived. Its idiom varied in different places; 
the Greek spoken in Antioch, for example, differed to some 
extent from that spoken in Byzantium or that spoken in 
Alexandria. Antiochian Greek may have been influenced by 
Syriac, as Syriac was certainly influenced by Greek. There 
was (2) the spoken language of the educated, which, under the 
influence of the vulgar tongue, tended to degenerate. There 
was (3) the conventional written language, which endeavoured 
to preserve the traditions of Hellenistic prose from the changes 
which affected the oral “common dialect.” We may take 
these three kinds of Greek in order. 

(1) Of the vulgar dialect, such as it was spoken at Byzan- 
tium in the sixth century, a specimen has been preserved in 
the dialogue which took place in the hippodrome between the 
Emperor and the green faction shortly before the revolt of 
Nika.’ From this and from stray words which are preserved 
by historians or inscriptions, we see that it is already far on its 
way to becoming what is called Romaic; in fact it was already 
called Romaic. <A sixth-century inscription in Nubia proves 
that the word yvypov was then used for “ water,” whence 
comes the modern Greek vepo. A mule is BopSavns instead 
of siovos, and oyavddpiv or yavddpwy is apparently used for 
an ass. A standard is Bayédov, an iron-headed club is diorpuy, 
baggage is TrobdAdov, and oxovdAxa is used for a guard or watch. 
Besides the strange vocabulary, derived partly from Latin and 
partly from local Greek words, changes are taking place in the 
grammar and syntax. Terminations in -cov, for example, are 
becoming corrupted to -w: the perfect tense and many pre- 
positions and particles are falling into disuse. 


1 Another specimen is found in Theo- 
hanes, 6093 a.M. The Greens and 
lues arrayed a man resembling Maurice 

in a black cloak (saylov patpov), and 
having crowned him with a crown of 
onions (d7rd oxédpdwy), set him on an 
ass and mocked him thus: etpyxe ri 


auala amradhy cal ws TÒ Kawdy drex- 
répw Tarn rerndnxey kal éwolnce mabla 
ws TÀ ktvAoxo’Kovda’ Kal ovdels Toug 
Aadjoat GAN’ ovs edluwoev> yé pov, 
dye poßepè kal duvaré, dds aùr xard 
Kpaviov, tva ph vwepalpera’ xdyw oo 
Tov Body Tòv uéyay wpocayayw els evyiy. 


a ee 
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(2) That the language of educated people was different from 
that of the vulgar, and approximated to the written language, is 
proved by a passage in Menander.' It was, nevertheless, subject 
to the same tendencies, as is fully demonstrated by the fact that 
these very tendencies soon affected written prose and changed 
Hellenistic into Byzantine literature. Graecised Latin words 
must have been used even more by the higher classes than by the 
lower ; a superelegant writer at the beginning of the seventh 
century employs gaptrjia (familia) without a line of apology. 
These Latinisms were chiefly adopted in matters appertaining 
to Roman law, to the imperial administration, or to warfare. 
There were also many new colloquial usages of old words, 
which the purism of Procopius or Agathias would not have 
countenanced. The adjective wpaios, for instance, meant 
nothing more than “fair” or “pretty”; mov meant “I 
am ill,” and xuvduvevw was used in the special sense of being 
sick unto death; x:vjcac had the intransitive signification 
of breaking up or moving on; é@eparrevOnv meant “I was 
pleased.” It was some time, doubtless, before unsightly 
forms like €8ada were adopted from the mouths of the 
common people, but the perfect and pluperfect tenses were 
soon relegated to the speech of the pedant and the prose 
of the man of letters; the old variety of particles and pre- 
positions was replaced by a baldness and monotony of expres- 
sion which correspond to the more simple constructions that 
came into use; àv was used with the indicative mood. 

(3) It has been already pointed out that the Greek 
historians of the fifth and sixth centuries wrote in a traditional 
prose style, handed down by an unbroken series of Hellenistic 
writers from Polybius, and, although it underwent some modi- 
fications, differing less from the style of Polybius than the 
style of Polybius differs from the style of Xenophon. Olympi- 
odorus seems to have been the only writer who ventured to 
introduce words and phrases from the spoken language, and 
thus his writings may be considered, in point of style, a mild 
anticipation of the chronicles of Malalas and Theophanes. 


1 Menander, fr. 12 (F. H. G. iv. P: 2 See the monograph of G. Sotiriadis 
217); he professes to have given the on Johannes von Antiochia, in which 
words of the Roman ambassador as the use of phrases like this is applied as 
they were spoken, not translated ¿s 7d a criterion to test the genuine fragments 
* ATTUKWTEpOY. of Johannes, 
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Procopius and Agathias and Menander could not, indeed, avoid 
the necessity of sometimes introducing technical or official 
Latin words which had become current in spoken Greek, but 
they always considered themselves bound to add an apologetic 
“so-called” or “to use the Latin expression.”* As a rule, 
however, they employ periphrases, and avoid the use of such 
titles as praetorian prefect, magister militum, or comes 
largitionum. Even the word “ indiction” is considered un- 
dignified, and rendered by such a circumlocution as “the 
fifteen-year circuit.” It would be interesting, if we had more 
data, to trace the reciprocal influences exerted on each other 
by the spoken language of the higher classes and the con- 
ventional prose. 

This conventional prose never ceased to be written until 
the fifteenth century. Laconicus Chalcocondyles and George 
Phrantzes are, as far as their Greek is concerned, lineal 
descendants of Polybius. There was indeed a break from the 
middle of the seventh century to the end of the eighth, from 
Theophylactus to Nicephorus the Patriarch, but even during 
this period of historiographical inactivity the conventional Greek 
was employed by theological writers.” 

It is natural that in the sixth century, when the Roman 
Empire was losing its Latin appearance and assuming a Greek 
complexion in language, and in other respects too, the word 
“Roman” should have become elastic and ambiguous. In 
Greek writers ‘Pwuatos generally means all the subjects of the 
Empire; but it is also used of the inhabitants of Old Rome; 
and it is even used of the ancient Romans as opposed to 
the “modern” Romans of the Empire. All these usages will 
be found in Procopius. Again, the expression “ Romaic lan- 
guage” may signify one of two things. It sometimes means 
Latin and sometimes it means Greek. In the former case it 


the Hellenic Journal (vol. iii.), ‘‘On 
some Points in the later History of the 
Greek Language.” He has not, Í think, 
sufficiently realised that the conven- 
tional prose style continued to be 


1 For example, fpaepevddpoy ry 
Aarlywy puvi Tw Tipiy ratrny Kadodor 
Pwyaio (Procopius, i. 256, ed. Bonn). 
Heaps of examples may be found in 
turning over the pages of Procopius. 


He uses, however, a few words, for 
example warplxios, without deeming it 
necessary to explain. Olympiodorus 
had used diorvydros and $hg without 
ceremony. 

2 E.g. John of Damascus. See Mr. 
Freeman’s very interesting article in 


written by people like Theodore Studita, 
Ignatius, etc., during the period be- 
tween Menander and Leo Diaconus. 
The chief inaugurator of the Renaissance 
of Hellenism in the eleventh century 
was Michael Psellus, the stylistic father 
of Anna Comnena and Zonaras. 
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is opposed to Greek, whether spoken or written; in the latter 
case it is spoken Greek opposed to written Greek. Written 
Greek is called the “ language of the Hellenes”; and, as applied 
to language, the word “ Hellenic” has escaped the opprobrious 
religious meaning which had become attached to the name 
“Hellén.” Procopius for the most part speaks of “ Latin” and 
not of “ Romaic”; the latter term was fast becoming fixed in 
its application to the language which was spoken at New 
Rome. It should be noticed that Romaic never came to be 
synonymous with Hellenic; writers could never lose the con- 
sciousness of the vast gulf which separated the conventional 
language of written prose, which they often fondly imagined 
to be Attic, from the language of daily life. By the end of the 
sixth century Romaic has become equivalent to the language 
of the Romaioi; it is no longer used for the language of 
the Romani. This is apparent from its use in Theophy- 
lactus Simocatta. We are often startled in the pages of this 
writer by meeting the word Aarivo:, and reading that the 
Latins were carrying on operations in Mesopotamia or Thrace. 
The affected historian uses the word as synonymous with 
‘Popaioz. The Latin name had once meant the populus 
Romanus; in Theophylactus it meant the Aaòs ‘Pwparxds.? 
Virgil or Livy might have spoken of Latins warring on the 
Euphrates or the Danube; at a much later time we are accus- 
tomed to speak of the Latins at Constantinople or in Palestine ; 
but it is strange to find the “ Latins” commanded by Priscus 
and Philippicus—names indeed that suggest Old Rome—at 
the end of the sixth century. But if Theophylactus uses 
Latin in a forced sense as the equivalent of Romaic, he uses 
fomaic in its natural sense and not as an equivalent of Latin. 
And when a word which he calls Romaic happens to be of 
Latin origin, he does not desire to convey that fact to the 
reader, but only to indicate that it is a word of the vulgar 
language, which cannot be introduced into prose by a dignified 
writer without an apologetic explanation. ? 

! I use rads, not ĝuos: because dmrocxevh fy atvnbes ‘Pwualois TẸ 
habs is the Romaic word which was émixwply puwh TovNSov droxadew (ii. 4, 
used of the army, and when Theophy- 1); we read of the diagpoupd, fy oxovdxay 
lactus speaks of Latins he always refers otvnOes ry rarply dwry ‘Pwyalos droxa- 
to the soldiers. Ae (vi. 9, 14); so Bdvdov (bandum, a 


* For example, rodA8or, baggage, the standard), iii. 4, 4. When Procopius 
old French toudis, is thus explained: spoke of the standard which Romaioi 
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It is interesting to observe how, while Greek words 
were told off to serve as the equivalents for Latin words con- 
noting purely Roman things or relations, in other cases the 
Latin words were naturalised and assumed a Greek garb. Thus 
at a very early stage of the relations between Rome and 
Greece traros became the technical word for consul, and 
av@vmaros for proconsul. érapyos was adopted to express 
prefect, and érapyia was used in the double meaning of pro- 
vince or prefecture; praeses was officially rendered by ýyepøv. ’ 
On the other hand, comes was introduced as xouns, and de- 
clined as a Greek noun (gen. xountos); the comes sacrarum 
largitionum was called at Constantinople o xouns tay caxpav 


call Bdydov (vol. i. p. 415, ed. Bonn) he 
probably meant to say that bandum 
was a Latin word ; but Theophylactus, 
when he says the same thing, means 
that it was a Romaic word, a word of 
the spoken language, perhaps of non- 
Hellenic derivation. Similar explana- 
tions are given by Theophylactus in 
similar formulae of ôløerpıov ‘San iron 
club,” oxpiBwy ‘‘a scribe.” We read of 
Musokios “the rez, as he is called in the 
language of the barbarians” ; Theophy- 
lactus did not even know that rex was a 
Latin word (vi. 9, 1, ròr Neyóuevov pya 
Ti Tav BapBdpwr gwvy); we also hear of 
Tov Aeyduevov kéarov (costum, spikenard, 
vii.18, 6). He does not, however, scruple 
to use mpalrwp (i. 4, 6), paysrla (vi. 5, 
15); the use of xaBaddpros in the letter 
of Chosroes is not remarkable, as it 
was the composition of Chosroes (who 
wrote it "EAAnuxoits ypdupacw), not of 
the historian. The only place where 
he talks of the Latin tongue is i. 3, 
7, when he is explaining oxplBwy ôv 
oxplBwva rq Aariwldi pwy ‘Pwpatoe karo- 
voudtovow, but I question whether 
Aarwid: means more than ‘Pwuaxy: for 
Theophylactus was evidently ignorant 
of Latin, and in viii. 5, 10 he speaks of 
ôv oxplBwva elw0e Tà TAHON åmokaeiv. 
This is tho key to his use of the ex- 
pron “ Romaic language ”; it is the 
anguage of rà x)0n, to whom he 
applies the name Aariva as well as 
“Pwuator: cf. ii. 2, 5, ods Lapaxnvors 
celOoro Aarlvos droxanely. 

If any further proofs are needed of 
what Theophylactus meant by Romaic, 
it may be noticed that when Priscus 
addressed the army (rots “Pwuatots) in 
their native tongue (vi. 7, 9), he spoke 


co SLIM ES war On 
in Romaic, not in Latin; and when 
we read of him as ra Oeuorokiéovs 
“Pwpaas drrixlfovros, the phrase seems 
to mean that he avoided colloquial ex- 
pressions and grammar,—he made a 
dignified speech. 

În Maurice's Strategic (Zrpariytxéy, 
often wrongly called Tactics ; see above, 
Bk. iv. pt. i. cap. xii. p. 18) we meet 
with an immense number of Latin mili- 
tary terms slightly altered to suit the 
Greek language, or not altered at all 
For example, dxlat, acies (i. cap. 5); 
dnmordro (who follow the army and re- 
move the wounded), dyrixévowpes (pre- 
cede in marches, select routes, etc.), 
plvowpes (mensores), xavrdrwp, etc. (i. 
3); érccOoreXivuw, dvreXivwy (i. 2), etc. 
poya=pay, occurs in Maurice (i. 2, 
xXpuvoixys poyas), and he tells us that 
TovAdoy (see above) includes slaves. 
Latin was still used in words of com- 
mand (iii, caps. 2 and 4), such as 
largiter ambula, ad latus stringe, 
Silentium, move! stal cede! transmuta! 
also torna/ and the curious mina/ to 
which &\a corresponds in the treatise 
on tactics of Leo VI (cf. Festus, Aga- 
sones, equos agentes, td est minantes). 

Maurice expressly says in his preface 
(which he begins by asking the blessing 
of the Holy Trinity) that he has no 
concern for kóros pnudrwr. 

[oxovd\xa ‘a watch" (oxovAkdrwp ‘‘a 
spy") is Latin (= ex-*culca); we can 
trace the original in Walachian a se 
culca and Italian coricarsi ‘‘to lie 
down” (perhaps from collocare se). It 
is perhaps worth conjecturing that 
Too\dov came from “tuléum, a possible 
past part. of tollo, tuli, in the sense 
portatum. } 
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TAER and as for the comes rerum privatarum he re- 
ceived the name KONS TOY mpiBarwv. Dux became Sov, and 
a secretary was called by a word of curious aspect, donxpytis, - 
which is merely the familiar a secretis. , The magister officiorum 
is o paryurtpos TOV öppuciwr : but otparnyós is commonly 
used for magister militum.! . Castrum, castellum, velum, familia, 
Jolis had become thoroughly naturalised words in the,“ Ro- 
maic ’ ” vocabulary oÈ. the sixth century, xdoTpov, ee tr 

Prop, pamila, porns : kárra (mappa) as a technical word 
in the hippodrome, ¿vête (indictio) for the official chrono- 
logical reckoning, oxpiBav for scribe, pópov for forum, were 
equally familiar. The Latin words tu vincas! (rov Biyxas) 
were an exclamation equivalent to “God save the king!” in 
Constantinople. These are a few examples taken at random 
to illustrate how Latin words made their way into the Greek 
tongue. 

The etmeni of Latin verbs in -ari (-arz) deserves to be 
specially noticed. They were adopted with the Greek termina- 
tion -evw: thus praedari appears as mpaidevw, ordinare as 
opdwevw, applicare as amdxevw.” This reminds us of the 
German termination -iren, by which French and Latin verbs 
are Germanised (imponiren, frisiren, etc.); in fact, Latin 
dirigere produces in German dirigiren, just as it produced in 
Romaic dnpvyevo. 

The Greek adjective ‘Pwyatos was never replaced by the 
Latin adjective Romanus; in fact, in later times ‘Pwpavos was 
used in a special sense to denote the Romans who lived on the 
coasts of Dalmatia and maintained their independence against 
the Slaves. The Greek Bacireds was adopted as the equivalent 
of Imperator, and became confined to this sense, at all events 
after the overthrow of the Persian monarchy in the seventh 
century; and the Latin rev, (6n&), was the word applied to 
barbarian monarchs. But avroxpdrwp was also used as an 
official title of the Emperor; while the Persian king and other 
foreign powers generally called him “ Caesar.” At the founda- 
tion of the Empire the appellation Augustus was rendered in 


1 grparmyés, also translated praetor. from some connection with rovs, but 
When Justinian set a praetor over re- it must have soon fallen off, as there 
conquered Sicily, his Greek name was are no (pronounced) aspirates in modern 
orparrryés. Greek. dpdwedw occurs in Maurice’s 

2 The aspirate seems to have come Strategic, i. cap. 5. 
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Greek by XeSaords, but in later times AŭyovorToş appears to 
have become the current term; Justinian uses Adryovorros 
dea éBaortos in official documents. The Empress was always 
called Aityouora. 

The fates of the words Hellene (“EAXAnv) and barbarian 
(Bápßapos) are extremely curious. Originally they were con- 
jugate terms; the world was divided into Hellenes and bar- 
barians. The course of history, the diffusion of Christianity, 
and the influence of the Roman Empire brought it about 
that each became the conjugate of something quite different. 
“EAAny came, to mean a non-christian or a pagan, and thus was 
opposed to Xpioriayes: while BapBapos came to be opposed 
to ‘Pwpyatos. It will be remembered that in the plays of 
Plautus, taken from Greek originals, a Roman was spoken of 
as a barbarian. It may be noticed, as a curious freak of usage, 
that the Latin word for pagan, paganus, made its way into the 
Greek language, but in a different sense; rayavuxos was used 
of secular as opposed to sacred or holyday things, and especi- 
ally of everyday as opposed to festal apparel.’ 

When “Env received its new theological meaning, what 
word, it may be asked, was used to denote the Greeks as opposed 
to the Latins? The answer seems to be that the need of such 
a word was not much felt, and whenever occasion demanded 
there was the word I'paixos (Graecus) to fall back on. But all 
the Greeks were “Pwpaios, they formed no nation; and no 
subject of the Empire belonged to a class called “ Greek”; he 
belonged to such and such a province, or to such and such a city. 

After Justinian the Roman Emperors ceased to speak either 
in private or in public life the tongue that was spoken at Old 
Rome. The official language had already become practically 
Greek ; we can trace this tendency in the Code of Theodosius, 
where we find no vestige of the purism of Claudius, who 
would not admit a Greek word in an edict; but in the Code 
of Justinian it is no longer a mere tendency. Yet this official 
Greek is full of Latinisms, and until the last day of the Roman 
or Romaic Empire memories of its origin from Latin Rome 
survived in its language. 

1 It often occurs in Constantine the Greek ovvreXeoryjs in much the 
Porphyrogennetos, de Cacrimoniis. same sense—a rustic or colon, opposed to 


Maurice (Strategic, i. cap. 6) uses ma- o7parwrns. ouvredeoral is used in laws 
yavés in the sense of civilian. He uses for landed proprietors (xwpidy kúpot). 
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CHAPTER VIII 
LITERATURE OF THE SIXTH CENTURY 


WHEN the gods of Greece were hurled from heaven by the 
God of Christianity, Athens was left for two hundred years as 
a “hill retired ” on which their votaries could stand apart “in 
high thoughts elevate,” reasoning of Providence and fate. But 
this inner circle could not resist for ever the atmosphere that 
encompassed it; this quietistic negation of the prevailing spirit 
could not last. And so, when Justinian in 529 A.D. com- 
manded that the schools of Athens should be closed, we can 
hardly suppose that he anticipated by many years their natural 
death, 

Proclus must be looked on as the last link in the chain of 
Greek philosophy ; he was the last philosophical genius, the last 
onginator of a system. But the seven professors who were 
ranged round the deathbed of philosophy, and who, despairing 
of pursuing their studies conveniently within the Empire, 
betook themselves to Persia, have won a place in the recollec- 
tion of posterity by their curious and somewhat pathetic experi- 
ences, All seven were Asiatics, and had a high reputation ; 
the most celebrated were Simplicius of Cilicia and Damascius 
of Syria, a Neoplatonist.! Exaggerated rumours had repre- 
sented to them Chosroes as a sort of royal philosopher, if not 
the ideal of Plato, yet equal at least to Julian or Marcus 
Aurelius, and they formed golden dreams of living in an 
enlightened kingdom, a place like heaven, in which thieves do 

! Agath. ii. 30: oro 8) ofy ämavres other philosophers were Isidorus of Gaza, 


&xpov dwrop xara rh» wolnow raw év rẹ Eulampiusof Phrygia, Priscian of Lydia, 
ral twas ypbvy gcdocogyodvrwv. The Hermeias, and Diogenes of Phoenicia. 
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not break through and steal! They were disappointed. Among 
the subjects of Chosroes they found human nature as near the 
ground as in the lands which they had left, and on the throne 
they found a man who affected higher culture, but was really 
ignorant.? Disillusionised, they returned to the Roman Empire ; 
it was more tolerable to them to be put to death among Roman 
christians than to be lords among the Persian fire-worshippers.® 
Chosroes, however, rendered them a service. In the peace of 
532 a.D. he bargained with Justinian for the personal safety 
of the seven philosophers, whom he could not persuade to 
remain at his court. | 

A thinker who deserves the name of a philosopher, although 
he wrote professedly in the interests of christian theology, was 
Johannes Philoponus, who lived in the sixth century and was 
a contemporary of Simplicius. In his early years he wrote a 
book against Aristotle’s doctrine that the world is eternal, to 
which attack Simplicius wrote a reply. He also composed a 
work, still extant, on the eternity of the world, arguing against 
the demonstrations of Proclus. The noteworthy point is that 
he met the pagan theories on their own ground, and attempted 
to construct the world from the indications of reason alone, 
without help from revelation. His position was that reason 
of itself leads to the doctrines of Christianity. In another 
direction, however, he propagated nominalistic opinions which 
endangered a cardinal dogma of the Church. His logical 
theories may be considered as a sort of link between the 
nominalism of Antisthenes the Cynic and the nominalism of 
the medieval school of Roscelin; and he consistently applied 
his logic to the Trinity in a way that threatened the divine 
unity. He may be looked upon as a forerunner of the chris- 
tian philosophers of the Middle Ages, such as Michael 
Psellus in the East and the schoolmen in the West. He 
introduced the application of Aristotelianism to Christianity. 

The Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes, an 
Egyptian monk who visited the East at the beginning of 


1 kal obre dupes xpnudruw otre pra- 3 One thing to which the philoso- 
yes dvpapvovrat phers especially objected, according to 
2 Chosroes was afterwards the dupe Agathias (ii. 31), was rip raw pltewr 
ofan ignorant impostor, Uranius (554 xaxoda:uovlay. 
A.D.), who pretended to be a philo- 4 His date is often wrongly si in 
sopher, the seventh century. 
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Justinian’s reign, is interesting not only for the light which it 
throws on the state of southern Asia, but also for its cosmo- 
logical speculations. The problem was to explain the position of 
the earth in the universe and determine its shape, so as not to 
conflict with foregone theological suppositions. The rising and 
setting of the sun were of course the chief difficulties. The 
notion of Lactantius, Augustine, and Chrysostom touching 
the Antipodes was that it was a place where the grass grew 
downwards and the rain fell up. Cosmas looked on the earth 
as a flat parallelogram whose length from east to west was 
twice as great as its breadth from north to south. This paral- 
lelogram, according to his view, is enclosed by walls on which 
the firmament rests, and the sun and the moon and the stars 
move underneath this firmament. In the northern part of the 
earth there is a very high mountain, round which the sun and 
other heavenly bodies move; this explains day and night, as 
the mountain conceals the sun and stars from view when 
they are on the other side.1 In the same plane as the earth, 
but beyond its confines, lies the place where man dwelled 
before the Deluge.? 

The difference in spirit between the fifth century and the 
sixth is perhaps most evident in the sphere of history.’ As a 
rule, the historians of the fifth century are either pronounced 
christians or pronounced pagans; as a rule the historians of 
the sixth century are neither pronounced christians nor pro- 
nounced pagans. Procopius and Agathias, nominally Chris- 
tians, allow christian conceptions to have no influence over 


1 This theory is taken from Patri- 
tius. 

? Cosmas begins his work, which con- 
sists of twelve books, in true monkish 
style: “ I, the sinner and wretch, open 
my stammering stuttering lips” ... 
dolyw rà poyida Kal BpadiyAwoca 
Xin ò Guaprwrds xal rddas éyo. Stu- 
dents of the history of the Epigoni owe 
a debt of gratitude to Cosmas for having 
copied and inserted in his work part 
of a Greek inscription on a marble 
throne at Adule, set up by Ptolemy 
III after his great eastern expedition 
(cf. Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought, 
p. 320). 

? Between Malchus and Procopius 
intervened three historians, of whose 
works fragments remain; Eustathius 
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of Epiphania (who carried his history 
down to 502, and was utilised after- 
wards by Evagrius); Hesychius of 
Miletus, and John of Antioch, both of 
whom likewise carried down their his- 
tories to the reign of Anastasius. On 
John of Antioch s date, see the work of 
G. Sotiriadis, Zur Kritik des Johannes 
von Antiochia. These historians fill a 
gap in the elpuds(as Evagrius would say) 
rom Olympiodorus to Theophylactus. 
Peter of Thessalonica, the patrician 
whom Justinian employed on embassies 
to the Ostrogothic and Persian courts, 
wrote a history of the Roman Empire 
from the time of Augustus till the time 
of Julian (or perhaps later). He seems 
to have been an able and cultured 
man. 


N 
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their historical views, and Menander writes in the same 
spirit. 

Procopius of Caesarea,’ the secretary of. Belisarius and the 
historian of his campaigns, wrote a history of the Persian, 
Vandalic, and Gothic wars, which, while it is arranged in geo- 
graphical divisions after the fashion of Appian, has its unity in 
a central figure, the hero Belisarius. Procopius has been 
compared both to Herodotus and to Polybius. He has been 
compared to Herodotus on account of his love of the marvellous, 
which, however, did not eliminate his love of historical truth, 
such as he conceived it; and if Herodotus’ care for truth can 
be called in question, that of Procopius can certainly not be 
doubted, notwithstanding the fact that his friendship with 
Belisarius has often biassed him. Like Herodotus also, he 
gives us much ethnographical information. He has been 
compared to Polybius because he explains the course of history 
by reference to Tyche, Fortune, or to the divinity (rò Geiov) 
that shapes our ends. Tyche continually interferes with the 
plans of men, and the final cause of their foolish acts is “to 
prepare the way for Tyche.”*® He attributes envy (f@oves) 
to this deity.* It would be interesting to know how he 
conceived the relation of Tyche to the divine principle, and 
whether he was a sceptic in regard to a scheme or a final 
cause of the universe. Did he believe that chance corrects 
chance ? 

And yet he professes faith in Christianity. He tells us 
that he believes that Jesus was the Son of God for two reasons, 
because he committed no sins, and on account of the miracles 
which he performed. The second reason is characteristic of a 
lover of the marvellous. He does not think of questioning the 
truth of the record; the only question for him is whether the 
miracles as recorded point to the divinity of the operator. But 
this acceptance of the christian creed does not affect his views 
of history. He practically permits the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost to rest idly like the gods of Epicurus, careless 
of mankind; he is not influenced by the christian views of 
history introduced by Eusebius. In fact Procopius was at 

1 Malchus had written in this way. historian of the Kings of the Germans, 
See vol. i. p. 328. entitled Procopius von Casarea. 


2 The best modern work on Proco- 3 B. Vii. 18. 
pius is the monograph of Dahn, the i B. Q. ii. 8. 
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core, in the essence of his spirit, a pagan; Christianity, assented 
-to by his lips and his understanding, was alien to his soul, like 
a half-known foreign language. He could not think in chris- 
tian terms; he was not able to handle the new religious 
conceptions ; he probably felt wonder, rather than satisfaction, 
at the joys that come from Nazareth. And we may safely 
say that it was just this pagan nature, deeper perhaps than 
that of the aggressive Zosimus, that made him such a good 
historian. He is almost worthy to be placed beside Ammianus. 

He attended Belisarius in his campaigns and kept a diary, from 
which he afterwards composed the eight books of his History. 
He adopted a geographical arrangement, and so placed the two 
Persian wars together, although the Vandalic war and the first 
period of the Gothic war intervened. We have thus the record 
of an eye-witness who kept a diary, as is especially plain in his 
description of the sailing of the expedition against the Vandals. 
Of the history of events in which he did not himself assist as 
a spectator or actor he gives us scant information. He is not 
satisfactory as to the causes of the Gothic war or as to the 
intrigues in Constantinople which affected the career of 
Belisarius. But these are just the deficiencies to be expected 
in an eye-witness who concentrates all his interest on the part 
of the drama which he sees himself, and in a contemporary 
who is unable to obtain a complete view of the situation. 

Procopius is not out of touch with his own age, like Tacitus 
or Zosimus; although, on the other hand, he is not enthusiastic 
about it, like Polybius or Virgil. He is able to appreciate the 
greatness of Justinian, and his ardent admiration of Belisarius 
sometimes damages the credit of his statements. The book 
on Edifices, which he wrote later than his history, is a monu- 
ment in honour of Justinian’s vast activity, and there is no 
reason to consider it an insincere work, although it was 
perhaps written to order. 


The History of Procopius, which closes with 550 A.D., was 
continued by Agathias of Myrrina, a scholasticus or lawyer, who 
wrote five books embracing the history of seven years (552- 
558). They contain an account of the end of the Gothic war 


1 Ranke has brought out this very clearly and convincingly. ( Weltgeschichte, 
iv. 2, essay on Procopius.) , | 
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and describe the invasion of Zabergan, but are mainly occupied 
with the Perso-Colchian wars, and supply us with some im- 
portant details about early Sassanid history, which the writer 
obtained from Persian records through the medium of his friend 
Sergius, who, as an interpreter, was skilled in the Persian 
language. | 

Like Procopius, Agathias was a Christian, and, like Procopius, 
he did not permit his professed religion to influence his historical 
conceptions. We should never have known from his history 
that he was not a pagan’; but some of his epigrams apprise 
us of his Christianity. He does not, however, refer events to 
the leading of Tyche ; he usually speaks of the divine principle, 
TÒ Oeîov, to which he attributes the exercise of retribution. In 
telling of the plague which destroyed the army of Leutharis in 
Italy, he observes that some wrongly ascribe it to the corrup- 
tion of the atmosphere; others, also erroneously, placed its 
cause in a sudden change from the hardships of war to the 
luxury of rest and pleasure. The real cause, according to him, 
was the unrighteousness of the victims, which brought down 
divine wrath upon their heads. 

He has a firm belief in free will, and this is a point of differ- 
ence between his view and that of Procopius. Procopius 
emphasises Tyche; Agathias emphasises free will. Speaking of 
wars, he will ascribe them neither to the divine principle, which 
is in its nature good and not a friend of wars, nor yet to fate or 
blind astral influences. “For,” he says, “if the power of fate 
prevail, and men be deprived of the power of volition and free 
will, we shall have to consider all advice, all arts, all instruc- 
tion as idle and useless, and the hopes of men who live most 
righteously will vanish and bear no fruit.” He therefore 
attributes wars to the nature of men, and believes that they will 
continue to occur as long as the congenital nature of men remains 
the same.” 

He professes to have a strict ideal of what history should be. 
It should be useful for human life, and not merely a bare un- 
critical (aveEéracros) relation of events, which would be little 


1 An echo of scripture is put inthe matter of investigating natural phe- 
mouth of Phartazes the Colchian (p. nomena; an interesting subject of 
165, ed. Bonn), ‘‘ What shall we gain if research, he says, but it is vain to 
we annex the whole of Persia and lose suppose that we ever get at the truth ; . 
our own souls ?” it is enough to believe in a divine ar- 

2 Agathias was a sceptic on the rangement. 
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better than the fables told by women in their bowers over their 
spinning. It should be true, irrespective of persons. Both he 
and Procopius are distinctly conscious of the obligation to truth. 
Agathias blames previous historians for their careless inaccuracy, 
for their distortion of facts to flatter kings and lords, as if history 
were not different from an encomium, and for their tendency to 
revile or disparage the dead. 

Agathias, like Thucydides, has a high idea of the vast im- 
portance of the age in which he lived. “It happened in my 
time that great wars broke out unexpectedly in many parts of 
the world, that movements and migrations of many barbarous 
nations took place. There have been strange issues to obscure 
and incredible actions, random turns of the scales of fortune. 
Races of men have been overthrown, cities enslaved and their 
inhabitants changed. In a word, all human things have been 
set in motion. In view of this, it occurred to me that it would 
not be quite pardonable to leave these mighty and wonderful 
events, which might prove of profit and use to posterity, 
unrecorded.” 

He was not content with his profession. He describes 
himself, in accents of complaint, sitting from early morn to 
sunset in the “Imperial Porch” poring over his briefs and 
legal documents, feeling a grudge against his clients for disturb- 
ing him, and still more vexed if clients did not appear, as he 
depended on the emoluments of his profession for the necessaries 
of life. He had thus little leisure to devote to literary pur- 
suits, such as writing epigrams or making researches in Persian 
history ; and literary composition, he tells us, was his favourite 
occupation. | 


Menander of Constantinople studied for the bar, but he had 
as little taste as Agathias—-whom he admired and probably knew 
— for spending his days in the Imperial Porch. As however, 
unlike Agathias, he had money at his disposal, a profession was 
not inevitable; so he cast aside his law books and adopted the 
idle life of a “man about town.”’ He took an interest in horse- 
races and the excitement of “ the colours,” that is the blue and 
green factions. He was fond of theatrical ballet-dancing, and 


1 xexnwus repevdorouy (F. H. G. iv. p. 201). He belonged to the protectores or 
guards, a nominal honour. 
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he confesses that in the wrestling schools he often stripped off 
all sense and all sense of decency along with his dress. After 
this candid confession of wickedness and “ wild oats,” he informs 
us that the taste for letters displayed by the Emperor Maurice, 
who used often to spend a great part of the night in discussing 
or meditating on questions in poetry and history, infected him- 
self, and caused him to reflect that he might do something better 
than loiter about. Thus Maurice appears as a lover of literature 
who not only patronised but stimulated; and this character is 
confirmed by the testimony of Theophylactus.' The only work 
which the Emperor is known to have composed is the treatise 
in twelve books on military science. Accordingly, Menander 
determined to continue the history of Agathias cut short by 
that writers death. He carried it down to the last year of 
Tiberius, 582 A.D., and he formed his style on the model of 
Agathias. Only fragments of his history remain, but they give 
us a favourable impression of the writer. 

Almost the same period as that covered by Menander was 
dealt with in the history, also lost, of Theophanes of Byzantium, 
who began with the year 566 and ended with 581. He wrote 
in the last years of the sixth century.” 


Justinian himself was a man of culture, who occupied him- 
self with profound studies without allowing them to relax his 
firm grip of the helm of State. He presents an example of the 
polymathy which was characteristic of the sixth and the two 
preceding centuries, and of which Boethius, as we shall see, was 
a typical example in the West. He composed treatises on 
theological controversies è which are still extant, but we must 
suppose that he also patronised literature in general, even 


1 viii, 13, 16: pevoivye Aéyerar roy 
Mauplxcoy dirorluws Exew wepl rhy Trav 
Abywy peyadompéreay Tiay re lay 
Aaumpûs Tos évnOAnxdras wepl ra ká- 
Nota Taw padnudrwv. 

2 John of Epiphania, a townsman 
and relation of the ecclesiastical his- 
torian Evagrius, also continued the 
history of Agathias, and carried his 
narrative down to the restoration of 
Chosroes in 591. Fragments of his 
history remain (Müller, F. H. G. iv. p. 
272) ; it was utilised by Theophylactus 
Simocatta. Evagrius, born in 535 or 
536 at Epiphania, lived in Antioch as 


a lawyer (scholasticus), was elevated to 
the rank of quaestor by Tiberius, and 
received the déArovs Urdpyw», appoint- 
ment to a prefecture, from Maurice. 
His works were (1) panegyricon Maurice, 
unluckily lost ; (2) a collection of acta ; 
and (3) a collection of letters and de- 
crees, which are no longer extant ; (4) 
an Ecclesiastical History from 431 to 
reign of Maurice, which has been pre- 
served and is a valuable source. 

3 He wrote a treatise against the 
monophysites, and many official letters 
and manifestos on the “Three Chapter” 
question (see Migne, Patrol. Gr. vol. 86), 
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though on religious grounds he shut up the schools of Athens, 
whose open paganism was a manifest scandal in the christian 
world. We know that he engaged the services of writers to 
compose poems or histories in praise of his own deeds.’ The 
book on edifices of Procopius is a work, of this kind, and it is 
possible that the book on offices (sept dpyav) written by 
Johannes Lydus was partly inspired by Justinian. 

As most of the literary men of the time were educated for 
the legal profession and many of them entered the civil service, 
it is worth while to give a short biographical account of Johannes 
(known as Lydus, the Lydian), from whose pen three treatises ? 
are wholly or partially extant. Born at Philadelphia of noble 
provincials in easy circumstances, he went to Constantinople in 
his youth for the purpose of making a career. He learned 
philosophy, and read Aristotle and Plato under the direction of 
a pupil of the great Proclus named Agapius, of whom a versifier 
said in an unmetrical line, “ Agapius is the last, but yet the 
first of all.” 

He had been for a year a clerk in a civil service office, 
when he obtained the post of shorthand writer in the staff of 
his townsman Zoticus of Philadelphia, who had been appointed 
praetorian prefect. This post proved lucrative. He won 1000 
gold solidi (£625) in a single year. A relation, who was in the 
same office as he, and Zoticus the prefect were useful friends, 
and did him a good office in procuring him a rich wife, who 
had a dowry of 100 pound weight in gold and was also 
remarkable among her sex for her modesty. Johannes wrote 
an encomium on Zoticus for which he received a golden coin 
(chrusinos) for every line, which seems a liberal reward to 
literary merit, and indicates that the bad poets of the time 
might count on distinguished patronage. Having steadily 
advanced through all the grades of the service (cursus ofici- 
orum), in which his excellent knowledge of Latin, a rare 
accomplishment then in Constantinople, must have stood him 
in some stead, he reached the rank of curnicularius at the 
age of sixty (in 551). But the service was declining owing 
to a diminution of the tribute received and for other reasons, 

1 See J. Lydus, wepl dpyu, iii. 28. 3 'Ăyámios múpaTos wey drap mpwrioros 
2 De Mensibus; de Ostentis (which dadyrwy ; Christodorus, who wrote a 


has been edited by C. Wachsmuth); poem on the Heavens of Proclus. 
and de Magistratibus. 
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and Lydus found that the emoluments long looked forward to 
with expectant confidence, which should have been at a 
minimum 1000 solidi, proved absolutely nil. In bitterness 
of mind at this disappointment he composed the book on 
Offices, in which he gives an account of the civil service and 
explains its decline. 

Of his personal treatment by the Emperor he could not 
complain. Justinian had engaged him, perhaps in the early 
part of his reign, to compose a panegyric on himself 
and also a history of the Persian wars. At the end of 
John’s career Justinian wrote a letter (apaypatixoyv) to the 
prefecture, in which he dwelled on his rhetorical excellence, 
his grammatical accuracy, his poetical grace, his polymathy, 
and went so far as to say that his labours illuminated 
the language of the Romaioi. He praised him for having 
spent time on study, although a civil servant, and en- 
joined the prefect to reward him at the public expense, and 
confer dignities upon him in recognition of his eloquence. 
The prefect, on receiving the letter, assigned Lydus a place in 
the Capitolium or Capitoline Aule, that is, a lecture-room in 
the university buildings, where he might give public instruc- 
tion, presumably in rhetoric. Pecuniarily, however, he was 
passed over as though he had never performed public ser- 
vices!; on the other hand, he received honour and considera- 
tion from the Emperor, and enjoyed the leisure of a quiet life. 
He retired to the peace of his library, having served the State 
for more than forty years, feeling himself very ill used, and 
probably soured in temper. In religion the complexion of 
Lydus was doubtful ; sometimes he speaks like a pagan, some- 
times like a christian, so that one is not quite sure when 
he is speaking in earnest; but, christian or pagan, he was 
superstitious. 


Poetry was dead; the epigrams of Agathias and the 
composition in hexameters on the church of St. Sophia do 
not deserve the name ; and few of the verses would satisfy “the 
scrupulous ear of a well-flogged critic.” We may admit, however, 
that the iambic lines in the style of late Attic comedy, which 

1 He mentions that when he laid aestus, the prefect, kissed him, and 


down his office, he visited the prefect’s read out a rescript, for which he had to 
tribunal to pay his respects. Heph- pay a large sum. 
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Agathias prefixed to this book of epigrams, are not quite un- 
worthy of a writer of new comedy, and that the hexameters which 
follow, in praise of Justinian’s Empire, are written with some 
spirit in spite of their affectation. Agathias tells us that in his 
boyhood he was chiefly addicted to heroic verse, and “ loved the 
sweets of poetical refinements.”? This expression could hardly 
apply to Homer; his luscious models must have been the 
Alexandrine writers, Theocritus, Callimachus, and the rest, or 
recent composers like Nonnus, as may be also inferred from the 
works which he wrote under this inspiration, a collection of 
short poems in hexameters called Aagyiaxd, consisting of erotic 
stories and “other such witcheries.” In complete satisfaction 
with himself and the poetical flights of his youth, Agathias, 
having given an account of his poems, is unable to contain his 
enthusiasm, and suddenly breaks out, “For veritably poetry is 
something divine and holy. Its votaries, as Plato would say, 
are in a state of fine frenzy.” When we think of the produc- 
tions of the fine frenzy of the writer himself, this outburst is 
sufficiently amusing. 

The description of St. Sophia and the inaugural poem on 
the opening of the cathedral, to which the description is 
annexed, breathe the enthusiasm of flattery, in which the flat- 
terer, Paul the Silentiary, was perhaps himself in earnest. 
The first eighty lines, written in iambics and consisting of a 
glorification of Justinian, were intended to be recited in the 
palace. Then follow more iambics to be recited in the 
Patriarch’s residence, beginning thus: “We come to you, sirs, 
from the home of the Emperor to the home of the Almighty 
Emperor, the deviser (vontys) of the universe, by whose grace 
Victory cleaves unto our lord” (cupdues rẹ Seomorn). And 
this approximation of God to the Emperor, suggesting a com- 
parison between them, occurs frequently. Speaking with con- 
ventional modesty of his own verses, the author says that they 
will not be judged by “ bean-eating Athenians, but by men of 
piety and indulgence, in whom God and the Emperor find 
pleasure.” This contempt for the ancient Athenians is a touch 


‘It is interesting to note that it 3 Another pa by Paul, de Ther- 
contains a quotation from Aristophanes’ mis Pythiis (baths patronised by the 
Peace, Empress Theodora), will be found in 

? à ésuara Taw THs wonTixys kou- Migne’s edition. 

Yevuárwv. 
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of characteristic christian bigotry, and, if I may hazard the 
conjecture, is intended as a laudatory allusion to Justinian’s 
measure of sweeping away the decrepit survival of Attic cul- 
ture and exclusiveness in 529. 

The iambics are succeeded by hexameters which begin with 
the praise of peace and the boast of the superiority of New to 
Old Rome— 


eifaré poi ‘Pupns KarerwA ides eifare ppan 

Toocov éuov Barideùs trepjAato OapBos éxeivo 

Srrogov eiðwAoro Geds peyas eoriv apeiwy, 
where Paul does not lose an opportunity of comparing Jus- 
tinian to the Deity. It would be wearisome to follow the 
poem to its close. Its chief interest consists in its architectural 
information, which has been encased in a metrical dress with 
some ingenuity. 


When we turn to the Latin literature of the sixth century 
the most prominent figure that meets us is Cassiodorus, the 
statesman of Theodoric and his successors (born about 480). 
Starting as an assistant in the bureau of his father, who had 
served as a finance minister under Odovacar and held the 
praetorian prefecture under Theodoric, he was fortunate enough 
to win the Gothic king’s notice, while yet a mere subaltern, by 
@ panegyric which he pronounced on him on a public occasion. 
Theodoric, who immediately recognised and welcomed his talent, 
appointed him to the post of quaestor, allowing him to dis- 
pense with all the grades of the civil service. The quaestor- 
ship was an office in which scope was given for literary talents, 
and Cassiodorus took full advantage of the opportunity. The 
letters which he wrote for Theodoric, along with those which 
he composed during subsequent reigns, were collected by 
him shortly before he retired from public life and published 
in a still extant collection under the title of Variae Epis- 
tolae.' Under Amalasuntha, Theodoric’s daughter, under 
Theodahad the student of Plato, and Witigis the thorough 
Goth, Cassiodorus held the exalted post of praetorian prefect. 
About the year 539, not long before the capture of Ravenna 
by the Romans, he retired after forty years of public service, 


1 Mr. Hodgkin has published a translation of many of the Variae, with a 
valuable introduction. 
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to his birthplace Squillace in Bruttii, a charming spot for which 
he entertained a romantic affection. He founded there two 
monasteries, of which one, up in the hills, was for the men 
who were uncompromisingly austere, while the other, down 
below, built beside a fish-pond, and hence called vivarium, was 
for those monks who took that less strict and more cheerful 
view of the spiritual life of the cloister which characterised 
western monasticism once it had grown independent of its 
oriental origin, 

Here Cassiodorus made a new departure, which, quiet and 
wnostentatious as it was, has led to incalculably fruitful results for 
the modern world. This new departure consisted in occupying 
the abundant leisure of the monks with the labour of multi- 
plying copies of Latin texts. To this simple but brilliant 
idea of taking advantage of the unemployed energy that ran 
to seed in monastic society for the spread and transmission of 
learning, both profane and sacred, we owe the survival of the 
great bulk of our Latin literature. There was a chamber, 
called the scriptorium or “writing-room,” in the monastery, in 
which the monks used to copy both pagan and christian texts, 
working by the light of “mechanical lamps,” mechanicas 
lucernas, whose peculiarity was that they were self-supplying, 
and measuring their time by sun-dials or water-clocks. 

The style of Cassiodorus accords only too well with the 
principle stated by himself in the preface to his letters. “It is 
adornment (ornatus) alone,” he says there, “that distinguishes 
the learned from the unlearned.” He thus candidly takes 
pride in what is the characteristic of all ages of decadence, a 
love of embellishment for its own sake. He finds it impos- 
sible to state a simple or trivial fact in simple words. He 
essays to raise triviality to the sphere of the dignified and 
solemn ; he succeeds in making it appear ridiculous. He will 
not allow the simple to wear the grace of its own simplicity. 
Nothing is more curious and amusing, though it soon be- 
comes wearisome, than the correspondence of Theodoric in 
Cassiodorian dress, each epistle posing as it were in tragic 
cothurni and trailing a sweeping train. 

Thus in the letters which describe the duties of the various 
ministers of state and other public officers, the quaestor makes 
it his object to give a tincture of poetry to functions, which 
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in themselves suggest neither very solemn nor very poetical 
associations. He reminds the prefect of the corn-supplies that 
Ceres herself discovered corn, and that panis, “ bread,” may be 
derived from the great god Pan. The prefect of the police 
he apostrophises thus: “ Go forth then under the starry skies, 
watch diligently with all the birds of night, and as they seek 
food in the darkness, so do thou hunt therein for fame.” To 
the count of the port of Rome he cries: “ Excellent thought of 
the men of old to provide two channels by which strangers 
might enter the Tiber, and to adorn them with two stately cities 
which shine like lights upon the watery way!” (vii. 9). 

These examples of his manner are more favourable to him 
than many others that might be selected; I have purposely 
avoided quoting passages in which he out-Cassiodores Cassio- 
dorus. Yet, though this manner has its amusing side, it may 
be said that Cassiodorus had really that sort of nature which, 
removing “the veil of familiarity” from common and trivial 
things, finds in them a certain dignity and feels a reverence for 
them; and that he unsuccessfully tried to express this feeling by 
using grandiloquent and embellished language, a feat in which 
Pindar was successful when, for example, he called a cloak 
“a healthy remedy against weary cold.” 

As an instance of the far-fetched and frigid conceits which 
were popular in that age, I may quote the words used by 
Cassiodorus of monks engaged in copying the sacred writings : 
“The fast-travelling reed writes down the holy words, and 
thus avenges the malice of the wicked one, who caused a 
reed to be used to smite the head of the Saviour.” 

It is interesting to record the attention paid by Cassio- 
dorus to the beautiful binding of his books, and the biblical 
language in which he justifies it is characteristic of his age. 
It is meet, he says, that a book should be clothed in a fair 
dress, even as the guests were arrayed in wedding garments 
in the New Testament parable. 

Beside the letters, Cassiodorus wrote (1) a treatise on the 
soul in which its relation to the body is treated with a deli- 
cate touch of paganism that reminds us of Hadrian’s hospes 
comesque corporis; (2) the Historia Tripartita, a compilation 
from Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret, and a history of the 
Goths from which Jordanes drew; (3) various theological 
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works; (4) an educational work “on the Arts and Disciplines 
of the Liberal Letters ”!; (5) a treatise, composed in his ninety- 
third year,? on orthography, intended as a guide to the monks at 
Squillace in their spelling. Thus the influence of Cassiodorus 
and the traditions of culture and accuracy which he established 
at Squillace formed a counterpoise to that spirit, represented 
by Pope Gregory I., which regarded grammar as trivial and 
culture as superfluous, or even a temptation; a spirit which 
soon launched the Church into the waters of ignorance and 
barbarism. 

Another prominent figure in the reign of Theodoric, but 
who did not, like Cassiodorus, enjoy a happy old age amid the 
ruins of his country, was Boethius the Patrician, whose un- 
fortunate end is veiled to a certain degree in obscurity. We 
know not what were the real motives for his condemnation, 
passed formally by the Roman senate, and his subsequent exe- 
cution (524 AD.) Charges were brought against him of as- 
trological magic, stigmatised as a serious crime by the Theodosian 
Code, but it is evident that these were only pretexts. He 
seems to have been suspected of taking part in a conspiracy ; 
yet the silence of Cassiodorus, as Mr. Hodgkin justly insists, 
is ominous for the fame of the Gothic king. The blow seems 
to have fallen quite unexpectedly on Boethius and his affec- 
tionate father-in-law Symmachus, who had the reputation of 
being a “ modern Cato,” Catonis novellus imitator, and who 
shared the fate of his son-in-law. 

In prison under the pressure of this sudden calamity, 
which burst like a peal of thunder on the calm course of his 
life——justifying the saying of Solon, that the happiness of 
a man’s life must not be asserted till after his death,— 
Boethius composed the work which has immortalised him, the 
Consolation of Philosophy. He did not lay the world under 
such a great obligation of gratitude as Cassiodorus; and yet 
this work was better known and more read throughout the 
Middle Ages, although it completely ignores Christianity, 
than any of Cassiodorus’ writings. It was translated into 
Anglo-Saxon by King Alfred, and into English by Chaucer. 


‘In this work, grammar, rhetoric, —are discussed. 
dialectic, arithmetic, music, geometry, 2 593 a.D. He had lived to see the 
and astronomy—the seven liberal arts Lombard invasion. 
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Boethius was an Aristotelian, and he employed his leisure 
in translating works of Aristotle into Latin. It was partly 
through these translations that AristoteHanism was accessible to 
the students of the Middle Ages; and thus the two chief liter- 
ary men at the beginning of the sixth century, Cassiodorus 
and Boethius, made each in his way contributions of vast 
importance to the culture of medieval and modern times. 
Cassiodorus may be considered to have secured the survival of 
Latin literature, as was explained above, while Boethius laid 
the foundations for Scholasticism, Boethius and Johannes 
Philoponus were the realist and the nominalist respectively of 
the sixth century. 

The Latin of Boethius is far superior to the Latin of Cas- 
siodorus. It is elegant, but not exaggerated through an extra- 
vagant love of embellishment. In fact he had the faculty of 
taste, which even in the lowest stages of decadence distinguishes 
good and bad writers, and of which Cassiodorus was almost 
destitute. 

The Consolatio Philosophiae has a considerable charm, which is 
increased by the recollection of the circumstances under which 
it was composed. A student who, maintaining indeed a luke- 
warm connection with politics, had spent most of his days in 
the calm atmosphere of his library, where he expected to 
end his life, suddenly found himself in the confinement of a 
dismal prison with death impending over him. There is thus 
a reality and earnestness in his philosophical meditations which 
so many treatises of the kind lack ; there is an earnestness born 
of a real fervent need of consolation, while at the same time 
there is a pervading calm. The lines of poetry, sometimes 
lyrical, sometimes elegiac, which break the discussion at intervals, 
like organ chants in a religious service, serve to render the 
calmness of the atmosphere distinctly perceptible. 

The problem of the treatise’ is to explain the “unjust 
confusion” which exists in the world, the eternal question how 


1 Book i. contains the story of 


p. 177, says of Boethius that in his Con- 
Boethius’ personal wrongs, which he 


solatio ‘“‘ gleicht er nicht einem Kohe- 


relates to Philosophia ; Bk. ii. contains 
a discussion on Fortune ; Bk. iii. passes 
to the Summum Bonum; in Bk. iv. 
Philosophia justifies God’s government ; 
Bk. v. deals with free will. W. Gass, 
in his Geschichte der christlichen Ethik, i. 


leth, weit eher einem Hiob im Platon- 
ischen Gewande . . . selbst im Kerker 
soll ihn sein frommer Optimismus nicht 
verlassen.” On Boethius see Ebert, 
Allg. Gesch, der Literatur des Mittelalt- 
ers im Abendlande, i. 462 sgg. 
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the fact that the evil win often the rewards of virtue (pretiwm 
secleris—diadema) and the good suffer the penalties of crime, 
can be reconciled with a “deus, rector mundi.” If I could 
believe, says Boethius, that all things were determined by 
chance and hazard, I should not be so puzzled. We need not 
follow him in his discussion of the subject, which of course is 
unsatisfactory——did it really satisfy him ?—and need only 
observe that in one place he defines the relation of fate to the 
Deity in the sense that fate is a sort of instrument by which 
God regulates the world according to fixed rules. In other 
words, fate is the law of phenomena or nature, under the 
supreme control of the highest Being, which he identifies with 
the Summum Bonum or highest good. 

But the metaphysical discussion does not interest the 
student of literature so much as the setting of the piece and 
things said incidentally. Boethius imagines his couch sur- 
rounded by the Muses of poetry, who suggest to him accents 
of lamentation. Suddenly there appears at his head a 
strange lady of lofty visage. There was marvellous fluidity 
in her stature; she seemed sometimes of ordinary human 
height, and at the next moment her head seemed to touch 
heaven, or penetrated so far into its recesses that her face 
was lost to the vision. Her eyes too were unnatural, brilliant 
and transparent beyond the power of human eyes, of fresh 
colour and unquenchable vigour. And yet at the same time 
she seemed so ancient of days “that she could not be taken 
fora woman of our age.” Her garments were of the finest 
threads, woven by some secret art into an indissoluble texture, 
woven, as Boethius afterwards learned, by her own hands. 
And on this robe there was a certain mist of neglected anti- 
quity, the sort of colour that statues have which have been 
exposed to smoke. On the lower edge of the robe there was 
the Greek letter II (the initial of IIpaxrixy, Practical Philo- 
sophy), from which stairs were worked leading upwards to the 
letter @ (@ewpntex7, Pure Philosophy). And her garment had 
the marks of violent usage, as though rough persons had tried 
to rend it from her and carried away shreds in their hands. 
The lady was Philosophia; she bore a sceptre and parch- 
ment rolls. She afterwards explained that the violent persons 
who had rent her robe were the Epicureans, Stoics, and other 
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late schools; they succeeded in tearing away patches of her 
dress, fancying severally that they had obtained the whole 
garment. Philosophia’s first act is to drive out the Muses, 
whom she disdainfully terms “theatrical strumpets,” and she 
makes a remark, with which many perhaps who have sought 
for consolation in poetry will agree, that it “accustoms the 
minds of men to the disease but does not set them free.” ! 

The description of the lady Philosophia has a considerable 
aesthetic value. The conception of her robe resembling marble 
statues discoloured by smoke, is a really happy invention to 
suggest that Antique quaintness which the Greeks expressed 
by the word eùmivýs. 

But the most striking feature of the Consolatio is the inter- 
spersion of the prose dialogue with poems at certain intervals,” 
which, like choruses in Greek tragedy, appertain, though more 
closely than they, to the preceding argument. Thus the work 
resembles in form Dante’s Vita Nuova, where the sonnets 
gather up in music the feelings occasioned by the narrated 
events. These poems, which betray the influence of Seneca’s 
plays, have all a charm of their own, and metres of various 
kinds are gracefully employed. The second poem, which forms 
a pause after Philosophia has driven out the Muses and taken 
her seat, begins thus— 

heu quasi praecipiti mersa profundo 
mens hebet et propria luce relicta 
tendit in externas ire tenebras, 
terrenis quotiens flatibus aucta 
crescit in immensum noxia cura. 
hic quondam caelo liber aperto 
suetus in aetherios ire meatus 
cernebat rosei lumina solis, 

visebat gelidae sidera lunae 

et quaecumque vagos stella recursus 


exercet varios flexa per orbes, 
conprensam numeris victor habebat. 


This idea of the mind, vexed by the cares of earth, leaving 
its own light and passing “into outer darkness,” in externas 


1 Ed. Peiper, p. 5: hominumque use the artifice with artistic effect. 
mentes {musac] assuefaciunt morbo, non 3 Peiper in his Teubner edition, 1871, 
liberant. gives a list of passages which contain 

2 Varroand Macrobius and Martianus excerpts from or echoes of Senecs’s 

lla had mixed poetry and prose tragedies. 
ore, but Boethius was the first to 
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tencbras, would be a suitable illustration of the spiritual mean- 
ing of the outer darkness spoken of in the New Testament. 
Another poem, constructed with as much care as a modern 
sonnet,’ sings of the “love that moves the sun and stars,” 


hanc rerum series ligat 
terras ac pelagus regens 
et caelo imperitans amor, 


an idea best known to modern readers from the last line of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia, but which is as old as Empedocles. 
In another place we have an anticipation of Shelley’s “ nought 
may endure but mutability,’ — 


constat aeterna positumque lege est 
ut constet genitum nihil. 


As an example of poetical tenderness, quite Virgilian, I may 
quote two lines of a stanza, where the author is illustrating 
the return of nature to itself by a caged bird, which, when it 
beholds the greenwood once more, spurns the sprinkled crumbs— 


silvas tantum maesta requirit, 
silvas tantum voce susurrat. 


Immediately after this poem Boethius proceeds thus: “ Ye 
too, O creatures of earth! albeit in a vague image, yet do ye 
dream of your origin,” vos quoque, O terrena animalia! tenui 
licet imagine vestrum tamen principium somniatis,—a felicitous 
expression of pantheism. 

I must not omit to notice the delicate feeling for metrical 
efect which Boethius displays in the poem on the protracted 
toils of the siege of Troy and the labours of Hercules. It is 
written in Sapphic metre, but the short fourth lines are omitted 
until the end. The effect of this device is that the mind and 
voice of the reader continue to travel without relief or metrical 
resting-place until all the labours are over and heavenly rest 
succeeds in the stars of the concluding and only Adonius— 


superata tellus 
sidera donat. 


The age was so poor in works of pure literary interest that 
Thave gladly lingered a little over the Consolatio of Boethius. 
l ii viii. p. 48; it consists of thirty lines thus arranged, 4+4+4+3= 
$+44+443, 
VOL, II O 
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It remains to add that he wrote short books on christian 
theology, and must therefore have been professedly a Christian. 
This religion, however, did not influence his pagan spirit, just 
as it left Procopius untouched ; and it was probably the theo- 
logical subtleties that interested him and not the spirit of the 
faith. He was a very accomplished man, acquainted with 
a diversity of subjects; polymathy, as I said before, was a 
characteristic of the time. As well as a philosopher and a 
poet, he was a musician, he was learned in astronomy, he was 
fond of inventive science, like the Greek architect Anthemius. 
It would appear, indeed, that scientific studies were fashionable 
in the sixth century; natural science was a favourite subject 
of Cassiodorus. 


If the church of San Vitale at Ravenna is the great 
monument of the imperial restoration in Italy, the poems of 
Flavius Cresconius Corippus may be considered the monument 
of the imperial restoration in Africa. He is not known, 
indeed, to have chosen the victories of Belisarius as the subject 
of a special work, but in his Johannis and in his de laudibus 
Justini, which have been mentioned in previous chapters, joy 
over the fall of the Vandal and the restoration of Africa to 
the Empire is expressed in strong and sometimes effective 
language.’ 


1 It would take us too far away from 


our subject, ‘‘the Roman Empire,” to 
enter upon the important works of 
Gregory of Tours or the interesting 
poems of Venantius Fortunatus, the 
court poet of the Frank kings and 


the friend of St. Radegundis who 
founded the monastery at Poictiers. 
Of both these writers excellent editions 
have recently been published in the 
Monumenta Girmania: Historica. 


BOOK Y 


THE HOUSE OF HERACLIUS 


CHAPTER I 


PHOCAS ! 


THE reign of Phocas the Thracian, which lasted for eight years, 
was the realisation of that dreaded something whose approach 


had long been felt. 


The calamities which Tiberius and Maurice 


had been spared closed in round the throne of Phocas, who 
is himself represented to have been the most baleful calamity 
of all. The Empire sank into the lowest depths of degradation 
and misery, and it seemed that nothing short of some divine 
miracle could restore it to wellbeing. 

By contemporaries Phocas was regarded? as a fell monster, 


1 Our chief authorities for the reign 
of Phocas are the Paschal Chronicle and 
Theophanes. Of these the former per- 
haps possesses the value of a con- 
temporary source, as it is generally 
supposed to have been composed (at 
Alexandria) soon after 630 A.D. In 
that case its author (not authors, vide 
Clinton, F. R.) would have witnessed, 
unless he were very young when he 
wrote, the calamities of the first decade 
of the seventh century, just like Theo- 
phylactus, who wrote about 628-630, 
and has some notices bearing on the 
reign of Phocas. We have, moreover, a 
few fragments of a John of Antioch 
(published in Miiller’s Fragmenta, vol. 
v.) who is doubtless the same as John 
Malalas, and' lived about 700. He, I 
believe, was the chief source of Theo- 
panes Of the fall of Phocas we 
ave an account in the Brief History of 
Nicephorus, a contemporary of Theo- 
phanes (about 800). For western affairs 
we have Isidore of Seville and Paul the 
Deacon, and some letters of Gregory I. 
who died in 604. No laws or letters 
of Phocas have survived. 


The chronology of Theophanes be- 
comes at this point a little confusing, 
because he inadvertently ran two indic- 
tions into one annus mundi, and thus 
apparently assigns seven (instead of 
elght years) to Phocas. The conse- 
quence is that throughout the seventh 
century his Years of the World and his 
indictions do not correspond. But his 
chronology is really correct ; his indic- 
tions are always right, and whenever he 
mentions the annus domini (ris Oelas 
capxwoews), it always corresponds to 
the indiction. Æ.g. 6133 A.M. really 
corresponds to 640-641 A.D. and the 
fourteenth indiction ; but Theophanes 
equates it with the fifteenth indiction, 
and equates the following year 6134 
with A.D. (634, Alexandrine = ) 642-643. 
The mistake is not corrected until the 
year 6197, where the events of one in- 
diction are spread over two Years of 
the World. 

2 He was called the New Gorgon. 
For strong words about him, sce George 
of Pisidia, Bell. Avar.49 sqq. and Heracl. 
li. 6 sqq. The intestine tumults which 
prevailed everywhere after the death of 
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without a palliating virtue or a redeeming grace, and the 
character which he has transmitted to history is that of a 
“remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain.” The 
abnormal wickedness of his mind is said to have been re- 
flected in a peculiarly repulsive exterior, and he produces the 
impression of a hideous nightmare brooding over an exhausted 
and weary realm. 

Whatever may have been his character, the short chronicle 
of his reign is a chronicle of misfortunes, anarchy within and 
hostility without; and we never feel quite sure that we have 
fathomed the depth or measured the breadth of these misfortunes, 
for the chroniclers seem to have avoided dwelling on the reign 
as if it were a sort of plague spot. 


Chosroes made the dethronement and death of Maurice a 
pretext for declaring war; he posed as the avenger of his friend 
and benefactor. But it must not be imagined that this was 
anything more thana pretext. The renewal of the old quarrel 
between East and West must not be laid to the charge of Phocas, 
though we hold him answerable, at least partially, for the 
inadequate defence of the Empire. That the acts of Phocas 
were not the real cause of the war is proved by two things,— 
by the express statement of a contemporary historian, hostile 
to Phocas, that Chosroes’ holy plea was hypocritical,! and by 
the fact that, some time before the death of Maurice, the Sassanid 
had become restless and an outbreak of war had been with 
difficulty avoided.” 

To meet the threatened Persian invasion the hopes of the 
Romans rested on the able general Narses, whose name was so 
much dreaded or respected by the enemy that Persian children 
trembled when they heard it pronounced. But not only 
to the enemy was he an object of terror; his ability and 
reputation awakened the suspicion and fears of Phocas. He 
revolted and occupied Edessa; he even urged the Persians to 
begin hostilities; and the Emperor was obliged to divide his 
Maurice—in Thessalonica, in the East appoint a new commander at Daras, 
(Cilicia, Asia, Palestine)—are noticed as Narses and Chosroes did not like 
by the author of the Life of St. Deme- each other; but hostility to Phocas 
trius (Acta Sanctorum, Oct. iv., p. 132). afterwards induced them to act to- 

1 Theophylactus, viii. 15, xarecpw- gether. 


vevóuevos. 3 Theophanes, 6095 a.m. 6 6¢ 
2 Jb. Maurice found it necessary to Napofjs ypdde mpòs Xwopdyy rò» Baoi\éa 
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forces to contend against two foes (603 AD.) Narses was 
finally lured by false promises of reconciliation to present him- 
self in Byzantium, and Phocas was not ashamed or afraid of 
committing him to the flames. This affair was fortunate for 
Chosroes, as Narses was the only Roman commander at the 
time who possessed military talent. Both the general Germanus 
and the general Leontius had been severely defeated by the 
Persians; the former had died of a wound, the latter had been 
thrown into chains by the indignant Emperor; and the protec- 
tion of Christendom against the fire-worshippers was consigned 
to Domentziolus, a nephew of Phocas.' If the Emperor had 
been endowed with any political ability he might have made 
Narses his friend and thereby saved Syria. 

A peace was concluded with the Avars and an increase of 
the yearly tribute granted (604 A.D.) in order to render the 
troops of Illyricum and Thrace available for the war in Asia. 
But the tide of success had set in for the Persians, who after 
some smaller successes had gained an important victory over 
Leontius at Arzamon. Their ravages continued during the 
following year, and in 606 Daras was once more lost to the 
Romans, western Mesopotamia and Syria were overrun by the 
enemy in two successive years, and countless Roman captives 
were scattered among the provinces of Persia. But in 608 the 
danger was brought nearer to the careless inhabitants of the. 
capital ; for, having occupied Armenia and Cappadocia, Paphla- 
gonia and Galatia, the army of the fire-worshippers advanced 
to the Bosphorus, showing mercy in the march to neither age 
nor sex’ and encamped at Chalcedon, opposite to Constantin- 
ople. And thus, says the historian, there was “tyranny” both ` 
inside and outside the city.* 

In the affair of Narses, Phocas had shown political ineptitude. 
At a later period he showed himself yet more inconceivably 
inept. In Syria there was always a spirit of disaffection, 
more or less widely spread, towards the orthodox Byzantine 


Tlepoiy dOpoica Suvdmes, x.7.X. In 604 
Narses fled from Edessa to Hierapolis ; 
at the end of the same year, or perhaps 
in 605 (6097 a.m.), Domentziolus lured 
him to Byzantium. 

1 Not to be confounded with 
Domentziolus, the brother of Phocas. 
The nephew had been appointed curo- 
palates on the accession of his uncle. 


2 606 and 607—the dates of Theo- 
phanes, but in this reign his dates are 
not trustworthy, as he loses a year and 
gives only seven years to Phocas. 

3 Auvuawdueva dpedas wacay 7nrAcklay 
(Theophanes, 6100 A.M.) 

4 Ib.; Nicephorus, p. 3 (where wapd 
moois géec8ac probably refers to 
George of Pisidia). 
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government, for Syria was a country full of Jews as well as 
heretics of divers kinds. This spirit demanded, in time of war, 
singularly delicate manipulation on the part of the government; 
but Phocas conceived the ill-timed idea of constraining all the 
Jews to become Christians. The consequence of this policy 
was a great revolt of the Hebrews in Antioch; Christians were 
massacred, and a cruel and indecent punishment was inflicted 
on the Patriarch Anastasius.! Bonosus, a creature of Phocas, who 
was created count of the East and sent to put down the rising, 
cast out all the Jews from the city (610 a.D.), but the affair 
shows how favourable was the political situation of the Syrian 
provinces for the aggressions of the Persians. The Persian 
general, Shahr Barz, “raged by land and sea” (we are told by 
the Armenian? historian Sepéos); “he transported handsome 
Roman villas, along with their inhabitants, to Persian soil,and com- 
manded his architects to construct towns in Persia on the model 
of the destroyed cities. He called one of these towns Antioch 
the Renowned.” Both in Syria and in Egypt there seems to 
have prevailed a chronic anarchy ; all the smouldering feuds of 
parties had burst into flame ; Blues and Greens made the streets 
of Alexandria è? and Antioch the scenes of continual bloodshed. 


In Constantinople, to which the activity and apprehensions 
of the Emperor were chiefly confined, the deepest dissatis- 
faction had prevailed since the death of Maurice. Conspiracy 
followed conspiracy, but Phocas dexterously maintained his 
seat, equally skilful in detecting and merciless in punishing the 


conspirators.* 


1 Theophanes, 6101: drocddrrovew 
"Avacrdciov . . . Badrdvres tiv iow 
avrov év TẸ ordéuare avrod. Cottanas, 
a magister militum (orparnddrns), was 
sent with Bonosus, The date 610 is 
fixed by the Chron. Pasch. 

3 See the Journal asiatique, February 
1866. Compare Drapeyron, L Em- 
pereur Héraclius, p. 96. Greek writers 
call Shahr Barz (“the Royal Boar”) 
2dpS8apes. From the Armenian his- 
torians we learn that the invader of 
E L in 609 (?) was Shahen ; he 
took Caesarea, which was abandoned 
by the Christians and only Jews re- 
mained in it. The same historians 
supposed that Theodosius, the son of 


The patricians, who were most closely attached 


Maurice, was really alive, and state (1) 
that he accompanied the Persian army 
under the general Razman to Meso- 
potamia and Syria in 604 or 605, when 
Amida, Edessa, and Antioch were 
taken ; and (2) that he marched with 
another general against Armenia m 
607-608 and reduced Satala and Theo- 
dosiopolis (Patcanian, in the Journal 
asiatique, ib. p. 197 sqq.) 

3 Revolt of Africa and Alexandria in 
609 ; see Chron. Pasch. The Patriarch 
of Alexandria was slain. 

4 He put to death Alexander, who 
had been a fellow -conspirator wit 
himself against Maurice. 
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to Maurice, namely Peter his brother, Comentiolus, and Lardys, 
were at once executed, while Philippicus (Maurice’s brother-in- 
law) and Germanus were compelled to assume clerical orders. 
Priscus, on the other hand, the able commander who had con- 
ducted the campaigns against the Slaves and Avars, and had 
been so often superseded by the incapable friends of Maurice, 
was an adherent of Phocas, who was further supported by his 
brother Domentziolus* and by Bonosus. 

During the first three years of this reign the intrigues of 
the enemies of Phocas revolved round Constantina, the widow of 
Maurice, who with her three daughters had been placed in strict 
confinement, while the hopes of the dissatisfied and the fears 
of the usurper were kept alive by the false and carefully fostered 
rumour that Theodosius—the Theodosius who should have been 
Theodosius III—was not dead, but was wandering in the far 
East. Germanus, the father-in-law, and Constantina, the mother 
of Theodosius united their energies to set on foot a conspiracy, 
in which a large number of leading men took part. Two dis- 
tinct attempts were made to achieve the overthrow of Phocas.? 
The first of these failed, because the Emperor was popular with 
the more powerful faction, which had helped to set him on the 
throne. The Greens reviled the name of Constantina in the 
hippodrome, and the bribes which Germanus offered to their 
demarchs were rejected. Constantina and her daughters, who 
Were in readiness for the expected insurrection, took refuge in 
St. Sophia, and the influence of the Patriarch Cyriacus protected 
them with difficulty from the wrath and violence of Phocas. 
They were immured in a monastery, and Germanus was com- 
pelled to wear the tonsure.® 


1 This Domentziolus was nicknamed 
kovddyecp, sce John Ant. 218f. In 610 
he seems to have been magister 
ofiriörum. 

_ ° Theophanes places these attempts 
m 606 and 607. But the Paschal 
Chronicle, in which the second only is 
mentioned, places it in June 605. We 
must accept this date, which seems 
trustworthy; but a doubt arises 
whether the author of the Chron. Pasch. 
confounded two distinct occasions, or 
ooe (or his authority) differen- 
tated one occasion. I have supposed 
that Theophanes is right in dis- 
tinguishing, but wrong in his dates ; 


and otherwise it seems likely that the 
event placed by Theophanes in 606 
should have taken place in an earlier 
year. Phocas woad hardly have left 
these suspicious personages free so long ; 
in fact, according to Chron. Pasch., 
Constantina was immured, Philippicus 
and Germanus were tonsured in 603. 

3 These events occurred probably in 
604. Philippicus, Maurice's brother- 
in-law, was perhaps connected with 
this conspiracy; he became a monk 
and dwelled in a monastery which he 
had founded at Chrysopolis. Cf. 
Theoph. 6098 a.m. Lut John of 
Antioch (that is John Malalas), fr. 
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But the relations of Maurice still maintained their treasonable 
projects, and after the lapse of more than a year (in 605) organ- 
ised a plot against the life of Phocas, which would probably 
have succeeded but for the treachery of one Petronia, who acted 
as the bearer of the correspondence between Constantina and 
Germanus. Constantina was put to the torture, and the names 
of many distinguished patricians, noble lords, and high officials 
were revealed ; chief among whom was Theodorus, the praetorian 
prefect of the East. He was sentenced to be cudgelled to death, 
and sundry modes of rendering death hideous were discovered 
for the other conspirators." Constantina, her three daughters, 
and her daughter-in-law were executed, as well as Germanus. 

This formidable conspiracy must have tended to make 
Phocas yet more suspicious, and consequently more tyrannical; 
while the bloodshed which ensued seemed to stamp him asa 
_ sanguinary tyrant, and rendered him far more unpopular than 
before. An alienation soon came about between him and the 
comes excubitorum Priscus? on whom he had bestowed his 
daughter Domentzia in marriage ; and, strange to say, the origin 
of this alienation is attributed to an accidental occurrence 
which took place during the nuptial festivities. The marriage 
was celebrated in the palace of Marina,* and an equestrian 
contest was held in honour of it. The chiefs of the blue and 
green factions, supposing that the marriage had a certain political 
significance and that Priscus might be looked upon as the 
probable successor to the throne, took upon themselves in a 
rash moment to place laurelled images of the bride and bride- 
groom beside those of the Emperor and Empress on pillars 
in the hippodrome. But the suggestion misliked Phocas; 
he investigated the matter, and ordered the demarchs to whom 
it was traced to be put to death. The people, however, 
begged them off, but Phocas was never satisfied that Priscus 
had not been privy to the treasonable act. This occurred in 
607. In the following year Priscus opened a correspondence 


218d (F. H. G. vol. v.), states that he 
embraced the monastic life at the time 
of Maurice’s fall, and this agrees with 
Chron. Pasch. 

1 Chron. Pasch. 
(= 604-605). 

2 Anastasia, Theoctiste, and Cleopatra 
(Chron. Pasch.) 


eighth indiction 


3 Priscus, whom Nicephorusstrangely 
calls Crispus, was apparently prefect 
of the city at the time of his marriage; 
at least the ryvxdde of Nicephorus 
seeins to mean so (p. 4). 

4 Marina was one of the daughters of 
Arcadius, each of whom had a palace 
of her own. 


: 
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with Heraclius, the exarch or Patrician of Africa!; and in the 
series of circumstances that brought about the fall of Phocas 
this was the first. 


Since Gennadius had quelled the turbulent Moors, Africa 
had been the most prosperous and favoured spot in the Roman 
Empire; and from Africa, if from anywhere, men might 
expect salvation to come. The arts of peace flourished, and 
the happiness of peace was experienced under the beneficent 
rule of the Patrician Heraclius, whom we have already met as 
a general of Maurice in the East. The exarch, in the security 
of distant Carthage, was able to defy the Emperor with impunity 
and to discontinue communications with Constantinople; and in 
the meantime, perhaps, he and his brother Gregorius? were 
maturing plans and making preparations for an expedition 
against the detested tyrant. It was not till two years later that, 
urged by the importunities of Priscus and the pressing entreaties 
of the senate, who could tolerate the distempered state of things 
no longer, and were powerless to change it without help from 
the provinces, he despatched an armament which at length 
delivered New Rome from the watchful tyranny of Phocas. 

The few notices which have come down to us show clearly 
the exasperation and despondency which prevailed among resi- 
dents in the capital. A pestilence and its twin-sister a famine 
desolated the city during the same year in which the Asiatic 
enemy was advancing on Chalcedon; and in connection with 
this we must remember that no supplies were available from 
Africa, and that in the following year the disaffection in Egypt 
may have increased the starvation in Constantinople. The 
result was a sedition, and the disloyalty of the Byzantines was 
openly displayed. His own party, the Greens, insulted Phocas at 
the games, and told him that he had lost his wits.’ The infuri- 
ated monarch commanded Constans, the prefect of the city, to 
slay or mutilate the contumacious offenders and not to hold 
his hand. These punishments were the signal for a general 

‘John of Antioch, fr. 218e. It is 3 Theophanes, 6101 a.m. ; John Ant. 
hot quite clear whether the official 218e; wddw eis rò» Katxov Emtes máNw 
term was exarch or strat¢gos (praetor). dv voov dméXexas, (so de Boor) “ You 
In the West the governor of Africa was have drunk again of the cup; you have 
generally called the Patrician. again lost your sense.” The allusion is 


* Nicephorus, p. 3 (ed. de Boor), ofra obscure. 
kary Bouhevoduevot, K.T. N. 
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riot in the streets; the offices of the prefect and the prisons 
were burnt down, and the prisoners were loosed from their 
cells. Then Phocas issued a mandate to the effect that the 
green faction should no longer have political status.’ 

The deliverance that came from Africa at the end of 610 
was perhaps hastened by personal interests of the exarch. 
Phocas had discovered that Epiphania,? the wife of the exarch, 
and Eudocia, the betrothed of his son, were residing in Con- 
stantinople, and he placed them in the monastery of the New 
Repentance $ under strict confinement. This was partly an 
act of vengeance, but partly also a measure of prudence, to 
secure hostages in case Heraclius should become positively 
hostile. 

The exarch was now old, and had himself no wish to 
return to the murky Byzantine atmosphere, even for a throne ; 
but he organised an expedition which had a somewhat romantic 
character. He prepared an armament of “castellated vessels,” 4 
manned with Moors, which he consigned to the care of his son 
Heraclius; and he equipped an army of cavalry to proceed 
along the coasts of Africa, Egypt, Syria, and Asia, under the 
command of his nephew Nicetas, the son of Gregorius. The 
agreement was made that whichever of the two cousins reached 
Constantinople first and slew Phocas was to be rewarded by 
the crown. It was plain that, except the elements were adverse 
to Heraclius, Nicetas had no chance, while on the other hand 
he ran no risk. There was a certain dramatic appropriateness 
in this assignation of routes,—that Heraclius, the man of 
genius, should take the short and perilous way, and that Nice- 
tas, the man of respectability, should plod on the firm earth. 
The elements conspired to favour the man of genius, who felt 
confident of success because he possessed a mystical picture of 
the Virgin, not made with hands, but carried down by angels 


1 Before the final deliverance came, 
another conspiracy, according to Theo- 
phanes, was set on foot by Elpidius and 
Theodorus, prefect of the East, the pro- 
ject being to make the latter Emperor ; 
but it was betrayed. It seems almost 
certain, however, that Theophanes has 
fallen into some confusion, for in the 
conspiracy of 605 Elpidius and Theo- 
dorus, praet. pref. of the East, had 
been executed. 

2 Theophanes, but John Ant. calls 


her Fabia, fr. 218 f, and Chron. Pasch. 
(ind. 15) notes that Eudocia was ‘‘also 
called Fabia.” 

3 Theoph. 6102, ras Néas Meravotas. 

4 7b. wdoia xacre\\wudva. For the 
overthrow of Phocas we have, as well 
as Theophanes and the Paschal Chrun- 
icle, the narrative of Nicephorus the 
Patriarch (a contemporary of Theo- 
yhanes) in his Short History. The 
foors are mentioned by John Ant. fr. 
218 f, and Nicephorus, p. 3. 
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from heaven. On one of the last days of September or one of 
the first days of October 610, he cast anchor at Abydos, and 
learned from the “count of Abydos”? the situation of affairs 
in the capital. Officials who had been banished by the tyrant 
flocked to his standard, and with no uncertain hope he con- 
tinued his course to Heraclea and thence to the island Kalo- 
nymos. The city was defenceless. The guards and a regiment 
of soldiers called Bucellarii were at the disposal of Priscus, who 
was eagerly awaiting the African army, and on 3d October 
Phocas saw with despair the ships of the deliverer passing 
Hebdomon, and slowly approaching the harbour of Sophia. 
The Greens set fire to the building of the Caesarian harbour, 
which they had been enlisted to defend, and it was plain from 
the situation that the knell of Phocas had knolled. A naval 
engagement took place on Sunday, 4th October; the men of 
Phocas retreated,? and then the Emperor, who had returned 
to the palace, was abandoned completely. The circumstances 
of his death are uncertain. The story is that on Monday a 
certain Photius (curator of the palace of Placidia), who owed 
Phocas a grudge for having placed him in the ludicrous and 
painful position of a deceived husband, rushed into the palace, 
and, stripping the victim of his imperial robes, dragged him 
from his hiding-place to the presence of Heraclius.* A 
short dialogue took place between the fallen and the future 
Emperor. 

“Ts it thus,” asked Heraclius, “that you have governed the 
Empire ?” 

“Will you,” replied Phocas, “ govern it better?” 

This epigrammatic and pregnant question of Phocas was his 
best defence, and there was more than one grain of truth con- 
tained in it. But at the moment it seemed to the conqueror 


1 When was this office introduced? Hebdomon. From it he saw the ships 


It was doubtless connected with the 
custom dues. John Ant., 218 f, gives 
the best account of the revolution, but 
many of the details are obscure. 

* The Greens threatened Bonosus at 
the harbour of Caesarius ; ol 6¢ Avô pwror 
Tov Puxd dvexwpnoay (John Ant. 218f, 
5). So Nicephorus, p. 4. Bonosus cast 
himself into the sea (Chron. Pasch.) 
Phocas had gone to Byrides (Bupides), 
a place which cannot be identified, 
situate on the sea between the city and 


of the foe at Hebdomon. 

3 John Ant., 218f, 6, who is not fol- 
lowed by Theophanes, but is supported 
by the Paschal Chronicle. From Nice- 
phorus it would appear that Phocas was 
taken in a boat to the ship of Heraclius, 
and that the dialogue took place there. 
Probus, a patrician, helped Photius, 
according to Chron. Pusch. 

4 Or, perhaps, ‘may you be able to 
oe it better,” ob «ddAcoy Exots (Miil- 
er for €xes) dtorxjoae (John Ant. 218 f). 
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merely the sneer of a doomed criminal, though in later years 
it may have often recurred to him in a new light. 

In his wrath, according to one account, he kicked the tyrant 
and caused him to be hewed in pieces on the spot “as a car- 
case fit for hounds,”! while another record intimates that 
Phocas fell a victim to the eager vengeance of the circus 
factions.? Domentziolus, Bonosus, and Leontius the treasurer 
perished with him, and the corpses were burned in a place 
called Bous. 

The impression left by the Emperor Phocas is that of a 
shapeless monster, a suitable head for the shapeless anarchy 
that beset the Empire. Yet in Italy a statue was erected 
(608 a.D.) in his honour by the exarch Smaragdus, and the 
quiet condition of the Roman provinces there is mentioned 
with satisfaction in a loyal inscription.’ It might be said that 
this honour had a double sense; and that Phocas was really 
thanked for his inability to interfere.* 

On the 5th October 610, Heraclius was proclaimed Augustus 
by the senate and the people, and crowned by the Patriarch 
Sergius.’ 


1 John Ant. 218f. 

2 Theophanes. In Nicephorus, Bo- 
nosus is called Bovéccos, and Doment- 
ziolus Aouevriddos. Leontius (called by 
John Ant. gaxeAAdpios, which Nice- 
phorus translates into BagıMxáw xp- 
párwv Tapias) was perhaps the brother 
or father of the Empress Leontia. He 
was a Syrian, Chron. Pasch. (6 dmd 
caxedAaplwy), For the name sacellarius 
(‘‘purser’’), equivalent to comes sacri 
patrimonii, see below, p. 324. 

3 Corpus Inser. Lat. vi. p. 251, tit. 
1200, on the base of a column dug up 
in March 1813. Smaragdus (ex prac- 
pos, sacri palatii ac patricius et exarchus 


Italiae) dedicates the statue pro innu- 
merabilibus pietatis ejus beneficiis ct pro 
quiete procurata Ital. ac conservata 
libertate, on the lst of August in the 
eleventh indiction (fifth year after con- 
sulship of Phocas). Smaragdus had 
been exarch in the reign of Maurice, 
583-588; he was again exarch from 602 
to 609. 

4 Phocas enlisted the peor of 
Gregory I. by making the Patriarch 
Cyriacus give up the title ecumenic. 

5 Cyriacus died in 606, and was suc- 
ceeded by Thomas, whom Sergius, the 
dean of St. Sophia and ptochotrophus, 
succeeded in 610. 


CHAPTER II 
HERACLIUS (610-622 A.D.) 


Tae Roman Empire in the reign of Justinian might be com- 
pared to one making ready to set forth on a wild and danger- 
ous night journey. We saw how the shades closed round it, 
and how it utterly lost itself in marshes and dark woods under 
Justin, Tiberius, and Maurice. It then falls unawares into 
the power of a fell giant, and for eight years, under Phocas, 
languishes in the dungeons of his castle. Heraclius is the 
knight-errant who slays the giant and delivers the pining 


captive. 


Or, to speak in the language of the time, he is the 


Perseus who cuts off the Gorgon’s head. 
But the mere death of the oppressor did not dispel the 


1 Our contemporary authorities for 
the reign of Kerc ius are George 
of Pisidia (for whose work sce below, 
cap. iv.) and the Paschal Chron- 
ule (compiled at Alexandria), which 
goes down to the year 628. The 
Isropia otvrouos of Nicephorus the 
Patriarch (about 800 A.D.) and the 
Chronicle of his contemporary Theo- 
phanes are valuable, though later, 
sources; both probably derived their 
information from John Malalas of 
Antioch, whose date is disputed, but 
who probably lived about 700. The 
Armenian history of eg supplies 
some facts not recorded y the Greek 
writers, but unfortunately I only know 
it from an article in the Journal asia- 
tique (Feb. 1866), entitled ‘‘ Essai d'une 
histoire de la dynastie des Sassanides,”’ 
andfrom M. Drapeyron’s excellent work, 
L'Empereur Heéraclius et l'empire by- 
zantin, as my attempts to obtain a 
copy of M. Patcanian’s Russian trans- 


lation of Sepĉos were vain. 

For western events we have the 
Chronicle of the contemporary Isidore 
of Hispalis down to the fifth year of 
Svinthila (625 A.D.); we have the 
Chronicle of Fredegarius, who lived 
under Dagobert, and recounts the mar- 
vellous deeds (miracula) of Heraclius 
against the Persians in a somewhat 
legendary form (cap. 62 sqq.) As M. 
Gasquet remarks (L'empire byzantin, p. 
205), Fredegarius ‘‘has his eyes con- 
stantly turned towards Constantinople, 
which is for him always the capital of 
the world.” Our other Latin sources 
are the Liber Pontificalis, which goes 
under the name of Anastasius, and the 
Historia Lanyobardorum of Paul. The 
anonymous Gesta Dagoberti does not 
concern us. For our authorities for 
Saracen history and the monotheletic 
controversy, I may refer the reader to 
subsequent chapters. 
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horrors of darkness which encompassed the Empire around, 
and the deliverer had now a far harder thing to achieve. He 
must guide the rescued but still forlorn State through the pit- 
falls and perils of the dolorous fields which lay round about it. 
He found the sinews of the Empire paralysed, Europe overrun 
by Slaves, Asia at the mercy of the Persians; he found de- 
moralisation prevailing in every place and in every class.’ The 
breath of fresh air which was wafted with him from the health- 
ful provinces of Africa, and gave for a moment a pleasant shock 
to the distempered city of Byzantium, was soon lost in the close 
and choking atmosphere; and it was a question whether Hera- 
clius would really be able to govern much better than Phocas. 

For the situation was eminently one that demanded a man 
of strong will more than a man of keen intellect. The first 
thing was to gain the confidence of the people, and for this 
purpose sheer strength of character was necessary. Until the 
physician had won the confidence of the patient, it was impos- 
sible for him to minister with efficacy to the distempered frame. 
Heraclius was in the vigour of his manhood when he came to 
the throne, about thirty-six years old. But he does not 
appear to have been endowed with that strength of character 
which is always masterful and sometimes wilful. <A very 
ingenious psychological analysis of his character was made by a 
French historian, and is worthy of attention. Starting with 
the triple division of the mind into will, intellect, and sensibility, 
M. Drapeyron defines the perfect man, the Greek of the 
best age, as one in whom these three faculties are in perfect 
equilibrium. All less favoured ages produce men in whom 
one or other faculty predominates and upsets the balance; 
Heraclius, for example, was one in whom sensibility was 
more powerful than intellect and intellect more powerful 
than will. He adduces many passages from the contemporary 
“poet” George of Pisidia, who was an intimate friend of Hera- 
clius, to prove the impressionable temperament (ocupmadeu) 
of the Emperor? The merit of this analysis is that it seems 
to explain things apparently inconsistent and unaccountable in 


1 George of Pisidia, Bell. Av. 62,writes: ‘‘He was of middle stature, strongly 
čov TÒ coua Tois movos éBdcxero, cf. built, and broad-chested; his eyes 
Theoph. 6103 A.M. e®pe wapadeAuuéva were fine, rather gray in colour; his 
Ta THs moNTelas 'Pwyalwy wpayyara. hair was yellow, his skin white. When 

2 The personal appearance of Hera- he became Emperor he shaved his long 
clius is described by Cedrenus thus: bushy beard and shaved his chin.” As 
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his life. Every one who reads the history of Heraclius is met 
by the problems: how did the great hero of the last Persian 
war spend the first ten years of his reign? and why did he 
relapse into lethargy after his final triumph? The assumption 
that his will was naturally weak and his sensibility strong 
offers a way of explanation. For a strong sensibility under 
the influence of a powerful impression may become a sort of 
inspired enthusiasm, and, while it lasts, react upon the will. 
The inspiration, on this theory, did not move Heraclius for ten 
years; then it came, and, when the object was attained, passed 
away again, leaving him exhausted, as if he had been under a 
mesmeric influence. From this point of view one naturally 
compares him with his contemporary Mohammed, the differ- 
ence being that in the Arabian enthusiast the disproportion 
between the will and the sensibility was less. 

That Heraclius had a capacity for enthusiasm, which found 
vent in the only channel then open to enthusiasm, namely 
religious exaltation, cannot be questioned; that he had, like 
most of his contemporaries, a mystical or superstitious belief 
in portents and signs is most certain; and that he had an 
excitable temperament is probable enough. But we do not 
altogether require M. Drapeyron’s plausible and subtle analysis 
to explain the conduct of the Emperor in the early years of 
his reign. The first absolute condition of success was to gain 
public confidence. And as he was not a man who could do 
this by sheer force of character, he could only effect it by tact, 
Wwariness, and patience. The machine of the State was out of 
order, all the bells were jangled, and in the midst of the diffi- 
cult complications Heraclius was obliged to feel his way slowly. 
When we read that the Persians were encamped at Chalcedon 
in 609 and that the first campaign of Heraclius was in 623,) 
We are fain to imagine that he must have gone to sleep for 
more than ten years “in the lap of a voluptuous carelessness.” 
It seemed as if the new Perseus had been himself gorgonised 


John Malalas generally gives short de- to the Armenian historian Sepéos (see 
hoe of the external appearance Patcanian in the Journal asiatique, 
of the Emperors (which in other cases Feb. 1866, p. 199), Heraclius took the 
Cedrenus utilised), I have no doubt that field against the Persians soon after his 
this description comes from a lost book accession. Sepéos also differs from 
of John Malalas. It is not the wont of Greek hani in regard to the 
Theophanes to reproduce these physical Persian general at Chalcedon in 615 ; 
details, according to Sepĉos he was Razman, 
lt is worth noticing that, according also called Khorheam, not Shahen. 
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by the face of the dead horror. But we must glance more 
closely at the difficulties which surrounded him. 

In the first place, a serious limit was imposed on the 
activity of the Emperor by the power of the aristocracy, 
which since the last days of Justinian had become a formid- 
able rival to the throne. Both Maurice and Phocas adopted 
the plan of attaching a special group of ministers to their 
persons, and thus forming an imperial party which in case of 
necessity might act against refractory patricians. This group 
would naturally include the Emperors kinsmen. Maurice 
made his father Paulus chief of the senate, and his brother 
Peter, in spite of military incapacity, general. Phocas created 
his brother Domentziolus curopalates and subsequently general; 
and it may be conjectured that Leontius, the Syrian treasurer, 
was a relative of his wife Leontia. Heraclius followed the 
example of his predecessors. He too assigned the post of 
curopalates to his brother Theodorus; and Theodorus and his 
cousin Nicetas formed the nucleus of an imperial party. This 
circumstance aroused an opposition with which it was neces- 
sary for the Emperor to deal warily. He appointed Priscus 
(the son-in-law of Phocas), who had invited him to Europe, 
to command the army stationed in Cappadocia. But Priscus 
was not content with the new Emperor, nor with his own 
share in the fruits of the revolution, and his conduct exhibited 
tokens of dubious loyalty. Heraclius decided to act with a 
judicious caution, and proceeded in person to Caesarea, the 
chief town of Cappadocia, in order to sound the sentiments 
- of the suspected general. Priscus at first feigned to be ill; 
but Heraclius saw him before returning to Byzantium, and 
it is said that, while the Emperor was imperturbably 
gentle, the general almost openly insulted him. “The Em- 
peror,” he said, “has no business to leave the palace for the 
camp.” But Heraclius was biding his time. He asked 
Priscus to be the godfather of his son Constantine, and the 
general came to Constantinople. Before an assembly, in which 
the Church, the nobility, and the demes were represented, 
Heraclius judged Priscus from his own lips, and compelled him 
to take the vows of monasticism.’ 


1 He is said to have struck him with For the whole story, sce Nicephorns, 
a book and said, ‘‘ You were a bad son- pp. 5, 6. 
in-law, you could not be a good friend.” 
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This was a distinct triumph for the Emperor, and an im- 
portant advantage gained, for the sympathies of all classes 
seem to have been enlisted on his side. It was to assure him- 
self of this support that he had proceeded in the matter with 
such diplomatic caution. The possessions of Priscus, it may 
be added, were divided between Theodorus and Nicetas, a cir- 
cumstance which, among other indications, shows that they 
were looked upon as the supports of the throne. Gregoria, 
the daughter of Nicetas, was betrothed to the infant Con- 
stantine. 

An incident is recorded which illustrates the general de- 
moralisation, the power of the patricians, and the cautious 
manner in which the Emperor was obliged to feel his way and 
gain step by step on the prevailing anarchy. Not far from 
Constantinople lived two neighbours, a patrician named Vute- 
linus? and a widow with several children. A field on the 
borders of their lands, which both claimed, gave rise to a 
dispute, and Vutelinus employed an armed band of servants 
to assert his rights. The household of the lady offered resist- 
ance, and one of her sons was beaten to death with clubs. 
Then the lady set out for the capital, bearing the bloodstained 
garment of her son in her hand, and as the Emperor rode forth 
from the palace she seized the bridle of his horse, and cried out, 
“Tf you avenge not this blood, according to the laws, may such 
a lot befall your own sons.” The Emperor concealed the sym- 
pathy and indignation which he felt, and dismissed her, merely 
saying that he would consider the matter at some seasonable 
time. His apparent indifference seemed to her a refusal to 
execute justice, and her despairing grief as she was led away 
moved the Emperor more deeply. In the meantime her 
appeal frightened Vutelinus, and he concealed himself in Con- 
stantinople. But one day Heraclius, who knew his appear- 
ance, espied him in the hippodrome, and caused him to be 
arrested. He was tried, and condemned to be beaten to death 
by his servants in the same way as the widows son had 
been slain; the unwilling executioners were then to suffer 
death themselves. 

We may mention another incident which shows that during 
the reign of terror a sort of oriental barbarity had crept into 


1 BouryNivos, The story is recorded by Nicephorus, p. 8. 
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the Roman Empire and demoralised public feeling. Heraclius 
lost his wife Eudocia two years after his accession, and as the 
funeral procession passed through the streets, and the inhabi- 
tants were watching it from their windows, it happened that a 
servant-maid spat just as the corpse, carried on an open bier, 
was passing, and “the superfluity ” fell on the robes of the dead 
Empress. It will hardly be credited that the girl was sacri- 
ficed on the tomb.’ We are not told what Heraclius thought 
of the matter. 

Other difficulties which surrounded Heraclius were the 
want of money and the want of an efficient army. His close 
connection with Africa probably assisted him at first and 
rescued the financial department; but all reserve funds were 
exhausted; Asia, infested by the enemy, must have been 
almost unproductive as a source of revenue, and the lands of 
Tlyricum and Thrace, and perhaps Greece, were at the mercy 
of Slavonic invaders.2 Africa, the south-west of Asia Minor, 
Egypt, and Italy must have been the chief sources of income. 
But the poverty of the treasury is proved by the bankruptcy 
which prevailed some years later, when Heraclius was pre- 
paring for his great expedition. 

It is impossible to arrive at a certain conclusion as to 
the forces which were available when Heraclius came to 
the throne. We only know that the army was inefficient, 
and that of the soldiers who had served in the reign of 
Maurice and revolted against him only two were alive at the 
time of the death of Phocas.’ Priscus commanded an army in 
Cappadocia, and this army seems to have been attached in a 
special manner to his own person; perhaps he had raised it 
himself. For when he became a monk by enforced con- 
straint the Emperor showed marked consideration to his 
soldiers, and said, “ You were till now the servants of Priscus, 
to-day we have made you the servants of the Empire.” This 
army and the troops which Heraclius and Nicetas had brought 
with them from Africa are the only field forces of whose actual 
existence we are certain. 

Thus difficulties bristled about Heraclius on all sides,—a 

1 Her mistress barely escaped with Sclavi Graeciam Romanis tulerunt. It 
her life. Nicephorus, p. 7. is hard to say how much this means. 


2 Cf. Isidore, Chron. 120; in the 3 Theoph. 6103 a.m. 
beginning of the reign of Heraclius, 
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corrupt administration of justice, an inadequate army, an ill- 
filled treasury, which the fresh aggressions of the Persians 
made annually emptier. These things demanded reform; and 
the limits impressed on the Emperor by the power of the 
patricians, as well as the prevalent demoralisation in all 
classes, made reform necessarily tardy, notwithstanding the 
best intentions. 

Without supposing Heraclius to have been a John-a-dreams, 
we can well understand how, with such a prospect before him, 
he may not have been anxious to ascend the throne, and would 
not have envied Priscus or Nicetas the diadem; we may sus- 
pect that, as he reflected on the rottenness of the time, he 
often regretted deeply that he was “born to set it right.” 

He seems to have found a compensation in domestic life 
for the comfortless duties of politics; and, as these personal 
matters had some important political bearings, we must not omit 
to notice them. His marriage with the delicate Eudocia was 
celebrated on the day of his coronation; she bore him two 
children, Epiphania and Heraclius Constantine, but died her- 
self of epilepsy in August 612.) Soon afterwards he celebrated 
a second marriage with his niece Martina, and this created a 
great scandal among his orthodox subjects, who considered 
such an alliance incestuous (aiwoyutéia). Their superstitious 
objections seemed justified by the fact that of her two first 
children, Flavius and Theodosius, one had a wry neck and the 
other was deaf and dumb; and the physical sufferings of the 
Emperor himself, endured in the last years of his life, were 
looked upon as a retribution of this sin. Martina was a 
strong and ambitious woman, who seems to have always ex- 
ercised a potent fascination on her husband; and if Heraclius 
had not felt that she was a necessity to him, he would hardly 
have run the risk of giving general offence and creating dis- 
trust when all his endeavours were directed to win the con- 
fidence of his subjects. It is remarkable that George of 
Pisidia, the friend of Heraclius, never mentions Martina’s name, 
and some words seem to point to a sore spot. Martina was 
always looked on as “the accursed thing.” 


3 a op 6103 a.M., Nicephorus, December 612 according to Theophanes). 
p 9. Constantine was crowned 22d Epiphania was crowned in October 
anuary 613 (Chron. Pasch., but 25th 612. 
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Of the operations of Chosroes at this period and the losses 
of the Romans we know only the most important, and even 
these in the barest outline; for the historians seem to make a 
practice of omitting painful details, and George of Pisidia has 
formulated the principle that it is meet to commit to silence the 
greater part of our distresses. Syria was invaded and Damas- 
cus taken, in 613 or 614,? by the great general Shahr Barz 
or “ Royal Boar.” An embassy treating for peace was sent to 
Chosroes, but without result’; and in 614 or 615 Palestine 
was invaded; Jerusalem was taken; “the wood,’ as the 
true cross was called, was carried to Persia; and the Patri- 
arch Zacharias himself was led into captivity. Concerning 
the capture of Jerusalem we possess some significant details.‘ 
At the first appearance of the Persians the inhabitants made 
little resistance, and were easily persuaded to receive a Persian 
garrison. But when the army had retired, the Christians 
suddenly rose and slaughtered most of the Persians and Jews 
in the city. Shahr Barz returned, and having taken the city 
after a stubborn resistance, which lasted about three weeks, 
he avenged his countrymen by a massacre of three days. We 
are told that 90,000 Christians were handed over to the 
untender mercies of the Jews; and the Jews had so many 
accounts to settle that, notwithstanding their careful habits, 
they ransomed prisoners for the pleasure of butchering them. 

The loss of the country and the city with which the religi- 
ous sentiments of the Byzantines were so closely associated was 
soon followed by the loss of the country which chiefly supplied 
the material needs of Constantinople. Egypt became a Persian 
province; for ten years a Copt, Mukaukas, administered it 
for the Persian king, and the centre of his government was 
not at Alexandria but at Misr (Babylon, near Cairo). Here, as 
in Palestine, as in Syria, as in the country about the Euphrates, 
the efforts of the Persians would never have been attended 
with such immediate and easy success but for the disaffection 
of large masses of the population. This disaffection rested 
chiefly on the religious differences, which were closely associated 

; Bell. Avar. l. 12. l September 614. z 

Clinton, following Chron. Pasch. Chosroes assumed the position of 

614. Theophanes, 6104 A.M., that is wishing to restore Theodosius, the son 


(as Theophanes is a year wrong) 6105= of Maurice, who was really d 
second indiction = September 613 to 4 Chron. Pasch. and Sepêos. 
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with differences in nationality. In Egypt there was bitter 
enmity between the Greek Melchites (Royalists) and the native 
Jacobites and monophysites'; in Palestine the irreconcilable 
feud between Christians and Jews determined the fate of the 
Holy City; and in Syria Nestorians were not unkindly disposed 
to the Sassanid kingdom, which had generally afforded them a 
hospitable shelter. 

In regard to the Jews, Heraclius was disposed to follow the 
policy of his predecessor. He seems to have considered that 
any attempt at conciliation or tolerance would be wasted, or 
perhaps he was influenced by the deadly power of superstition. 
This policy appears too in his relations with foreign states ; 
he initiated an anti-Jewish movement throughout Europe. 
A treaty which he made with Sisibut, the Visigothic king of 
Spain, in 614, the year of the massacres of Jerusalem, probably 
contained the stipulation that Sisibut should compel the Jews 
of Spain to become Christians.” And six years later, in his 
negotiations with the Frank king Dagobert, he induced that 
monarch to adopt the policy of persecution. According to 
Fredegarius,® Heraclius discovered by the aid of astrology 
that the Roman Empire was destined to be blotted out by 
circumcised peoples, and therefore sent to Dagobert an order or 
a request that he should baptize and convert all the Jews in his 
kingdom; and Dagobert did this. Moreover, Heraclius made 
the same ordinance in all the provinces of the Empire, for 
he knew not whence the disaster was to come. 

Although the Emperor’s resources did not avail to save 
Syria and Egypt from the invaders, and from themselves, or 
even to secure Asia Minor, we cannot argue that he was in- 
active or that there were not Roman armies in the field. When 
Priscus had withdrawn to lead a holier life in 612, Philippicus, 
who had unwillingly abandoned the world at the instance 
of Phocas, came forth from his monastery, and was appointed 
general instead of Priscus. At the same time Theodorus, the 
Emperors brother, received a military command. We may 


l The monophysites, however, were Sisibut, but does not attribute it to 
not unanimously in favour of Persian Heraclius. 
role, Benjamin left Alexandria and 3 Fredegarius, Chron. cap. 65. This 
returned when Egypt was reconquered. licy of Heraclius is noticed by Fin- 
* Isidore, Hist. Goth. cap. 60 (cf. lay, i. p. 326. 
cap. 120) blames the persecution of 
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suppose that Philippicus until his death, which occurred not 
long after this,’ protected, like Priscus, the province of Cappa- 
docia ; and it is to be presumed that Theodorus was stationed 
in some other province of Asia Minor, perhaps in Cilicia. For 
from the situation of affairs it is natural to conclude that Hera- 
clius, despairing of the southern countries, would devote all his 
resources to the defence of Asia Minor.” But even Asia Minor 
was not to escape the horrors of invasion. After the conquest 
of Egypt, the general Shahen entered Asia Minor, meeting, as 
far as we know, no opposition, and advanced to Chalcedon,’ as 
another general had done in the last years of Phocas. The 
blockade of this town lasted a considerable time, and it is said 
that the Persian general and the Roman Emperor had an in- 
terview, in which the former professed himself desirous of 
bringing about a peace, and sanguine of the success of negotia- 
tions. He offered to go himself, along with the Roman ambas- 
sadors, to Chosroes, and use his influence with his master. 
Heraclius readily agreed, and three envoys were nominated: 
Olympius, praetorian prefect (presumably of the East); Leontius, 
prefect of the city; and Anastasius, chancellor of St. Sophia 
The most important feature of this embassy is that it was 
sent, not in the name of the Emperor himself, but of the 
members of the senate, who composed a long letter to Chosroes. 
The document justifies Heraclius and makes Phocas the scape- 
goat; moreover, it reflects the general idea of the Romans that 
the losses of their provinces were ultimately due to their own 
sins, and not to the powers of the enemy.* As soon as the 


1 About a year later, Niceph. p. 7. 

2 It is worth noticing that Nicetas, 
who started along with Heraclius for 
Africa in autumn of 610, did not arrive 
in Constantinople till about April 612 
(sce Nicephorus). We know not what 
detained him on his journey, but it 
may be conjectured that he lingered 
in Syria to operate against the Persians 
—perhaps to succour Antioch. 

Here I follow Nicephorus (p. 9), 
who calls Shahen Záiros, and the hiss’ 
of Theophanes, 6107, 6108 A.M., where, 
however, de Boor follows the Latin 
translator Anastasius and reads Kapxn- 
déva and Kapynddvos for Xadxndova and 
Xadxndévos. Is a fact really preserved 
in the translation of Anastasius? Is 
it really true that the Persians antici- 


pated the Saracens in wresting Car- 
thage from the Empire as well as in 
wresting Syria and Egypt? And if so, 
had the Persian occupation anything 
to do with Heraclius’’ project of mak- 
ing Carthage the imperial capital ! 

4 The long document (composed and 
sent drò ray dpydvrwr judy) is preserved 
in Chron. Pasch. I follow Theophanes 
in placing the embassy in the end of 
617 or 618. Chron. Pasch. places it in 
615, but this is inconsistent with Nice- 
phorus, for Shahen had already block- 
aded Chalcedon for a long time when 
the interview took place, and he can 
hardly have reached Chalcedon before 
end of 615 at earliest, but more prob- 
ably in 616. Cf. Theophanes (fourth ìn- 
diction). M.Drapeyron, p. 129, places it 
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ambassadors passed the frontiers, Shahen placed them in fetters; 
but worse things awaited Shahen himself. Chosroes, who from 
this time forth constantly displays a sort of irrational insolence, 
was so indignant that Shahen had conversed with Heraclius 
and yet had not brought him bound hand and foot to his feet, 
caused the general to be flayed alive ; the ambassadors he sub- 
jected to a rigorous confinement. 

The loss of Egypt, and the loss of Jerusalem and the holy 
“wood ” were disastrous in different ways. The cessation of 
the corn supply caused a famine at Constantinople, and the 
famine produced its natural offspring—a pestilence. Pestilence 
and famine are often called sisters, each is really both a cause 
and an effect of the other. Famine induces scanty clothing, 
dirt, overcrowding, huddling together for the sake of warmth ; 
and thus are formed centres of weak organisms for the germs 
of the disease to breed in and spread. The plague, on the 
other hand, involves a cessation of work and production. This 
calamity must have seriously paralysed the action of the 
government, which was always to a certain extent unhealthily 
confined by the paramount importance of everything that 
affected the imperial city. 

The capture of the Holy Rood was equally serious in a 
moral aspect ; it seemed as if the Deity, by permitting the mate- 
rial instrument of redemption to fall into the hand of the 
adversary, had plainly turned away in anger from the sins of 
the Christians and withdrawn his favour. To the inhabitants 
of Constantinople especially it must have been a grievous 
distress, for, apart from its intrinsic value, the Holy Rood was 
closely associated with Helena, the sainted mother of Constan- 
tine the Great.’ When she went as a pilgrim to Jerusalem 
she was seized by a strong desire to find the actual wood on 
which Christ had been crucified. Inspiring Macarius, the bishop 
of Jerusalem, with her ardour, she caused Mount Calvary to be 
excavated, and three crosses were discovered. Then the question 
was, which of the three was the Holy Cross? It was soon 
solved. Held over the face of a lady who was sick unto 
death, the true cross healed her by the efficacy of its shadow. 
after Heraclius’ design of going to Car- 1 The doings of Helena in Palestine 

was surrendered, and any date in are narrated by Eusebius, Vita Constan- 


618 before 1st September is consistent tini. 
with Theophanes’ notice. 
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Helena caused it to be divided into two parts, of which one 
was sent to her son Constantine, while the other, placed in a 
silver case, of which the bishop of Jerusalem kept the key, 
was deposited in the church of the Resurrection. The loss of 
this, the most precious relic of Christendom, seemed a fatal 
omen and could not but dispirit still more deeply the despond- 
ing hearts of the Romans. 


It was after the failure of the embassy to Chosroes that 
Heraclius conceived a remarkable idea, which, if it had been 
carried out, would have altered the history of the Roman 
Empire. He felt that amid the prevailing demoralisation and 
indifference it was utterly impracticable to make any effectual 
attempt to rescue the Empire from dismemberment. For he 
was not given free scope or allowed a fair chance. His actions 
were limited by the aristocracy, which seems to have assumed 
an independent position ; he was, in point of power, rather the 
first man of the senate than an Emperor raised above all 
alike. It seemed as if the imperial dignity were drifting back 
into its first stage of six centuries ago. The fact that the 
senate, and not the Emperor, sent the embassy to Chosroes is 
the clearest indication of the actual tendency of politics at 
this time. On the other hand, the atmosphere of Constanti- 
nople, the imperial city, had been corrupted by three cen- 
turies of degrading bounty. The inhabitants were spoiled 
children; they looked upon the Emperor as their own peculiar 
property ; their mere residence in Constantinople entitled them 
to the privileges of idleness, of eating bread for nothing, of 
Witnessing games and court pageants. In such an atmosphere, 
amid such a wicked and adulterous generation, Heraclius de- 
spaired of making a fresh start. While he remained there he 
must necessarily keep up the old palatial traditions, maintain 
a costly court expenditure with the money which should have 
supported a campaign. The iron fetters of “ damned custom” 
lay heavy on his soul; and he concluded that the only chance 
of breaking with the past and starting afresh on rational prin- 
ciples, and thereby rescuing the Empire, was to go to a new 
place, and change the capital of the Roman world. Once he 
had resolved, the most natural place to select was Carthage, 
the scene where his youth had been spent. It was the only 
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prosperous city of first-rate importance at this time, and it was 
the centre of flourishing provinces, which were devoted to the 
Heraclian family. There he might make a fresh start with 
hands untied, independent of the Byzantine nobility and un- 
paralysed by Byzantine demoralisation. There he could he as 
economical as he pleased, his household could be as simple as 
was necessary, and he could organise a campaign against the 
Persians in a secure and distant retreat. 

Heraclius made up his mind to carry out this revolutionary 
project, and before he published his intentions he secretly de- 
spatched to Africa the treasures of the palace. Fate itself 
declared against the design, for the larger part of the gold and 
silver and precious stones was wrecked in a storm. Then the 
Byzantines learned the resolve of the Emperor, and great was 
their consternation. They constrained the Emperor to abandon 
the plan and not desert Constantinople. The Patriarch Ser- 
gius bound him with solemn oaths in the church of St. Sophia 
that he would never leave the queen of cities." This scene 
must have produced a deep impression on all who took part in 
or witnessed it. 

If I am not mistaken, this was the turning-point of Hera- 
clius’ reign. For, although his design of making a new 
beginning in Africa was frustrated, this very design rendered 
it possible to make a new beginning in Constantinople, a con- 
summation for which he could hardly have ventured to hope. 
We may say that the idea, which he wellnigh executed, caused 
a moral revolution. The possibility of losing the Emperor, of 
no longer being the privileged imperial city, brought suddenly 
home to Constantinople the realities of its situation, and 
awakened it from the false dream of a spoiled child. When 
the inhabitants saw that they were not indispensable to the 
Emperor, as the Emperor was to them, and imagined themselves 
left without protection, they took a different view of the rela- 
tions of things. And to this awakening we may ascribe the 
salvation of the Empire. 

At the same time a new element began to permeate the air 
and react against the morbid despondency which possessed 
men’s minds. A religious enthusiasm spread, and the war 
against the Persians was regarded in a more religious light than 


1 Niceph. p. 12. 
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it had been conceived before; it was regarded, namely, as a 
death-struggle between Christendom and heathendom. Per- 
haps the capture of the Holy Rood more than anything else 
rendered this aspect of the war visible; the contest became 
a crusade. This spiritual change is marked politically by the 
close alliance which was formed at this time between the 
Emperor and the Patriarch Sergius, who was henceforth not 
only a spiritual but a temporal adviser.’ Sergius was a strong 
energetic prelate who had the power of influencing men and 
stirring up enthusiasm ; and he played as important a part in 
the last Persian war as the Pope played in the First Crusade. 
The religious feeling that prevailed was expressed in solemn 
services; and while the threats of Chosroes, that he would 
not spare the Christians until they denied the Crucified,” stirred 
up religious fury against the Antichrist, the recovery of two 
relics,—the Lance which pierced the side and the Sponge which 
mocked the thirst of Christ,—shed a gleam of hope, as a sort of 
earnest that the Holy Cross would be ultimately recovered. 
It was about this time that Chosroes sent a characteristic letter 
to Heraclius, intended to be a leisurely reply to the embassy of 
Shahen. The letter ran thus* :— 

“ The noblest of the gods, the king and master of the whole earth, the 
~ of the great Oromazes, Chosroes, to Heraclius his vile and insensate 
Biave. 

“ Refusing to submit to our rule, you call yourself a lord and sovereign. 
You detain and disperse our treasures, and deceive our servants. Having 
gathered together a troop of brigands, you ceaselessly annoy us ; have I 
not then destroyed the Greeks? You say you have trust in God; why 
then has he not delivered out of my hand Caesarea, Jerusalem, Alexandria ? 
Are you then ignorant that I have subdued land and sea to my laws? 
And could I not also destroy Constantinople? But not so. I will 
pardon all your faults if you will come hither with your wife and children. 
I will give you lands, vines, and olive groves, which will supply you with 
the necessaries of life; I will look upon you with a kindly glance. Do 
not deceive yourself with a vain hope in that Christ who was not able to 
save himself from the Jews, that killed him by nailing him to a cross, 
If you descend to the depths of the sea I will stretch out my hand and 
will seize you, and you shall then see me unwillingly.” 


Such a letter as this was advantageous to the cause of 
Heraclius. 
1 Was it now that he exhorted him 3 Theophanes, 6109 a.m. 


to give up Martina? Cf. Niceph. p. 3 Sepéos, as quoted by M. Drapeyron, 
14. op. cit. p. 188. 
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As the loss of the cross, at first depressing, proved subse- 
quently stimulating when the reaction came, so the loss of 
Egypt, at first disastrous, turned out beneficial in improving 
the moral tone of the capital. Once Heraclius had won his 
new position and a certain, flame of unselfish enthusiasm had 
been kindled, he was able to refuse to continue the free distri- 
bution of “the political bread,” and demand a small payment; 
and a few months later he could venture to discontinue the 
practice altogether.! This reform had many beneficial effects. 
In the first place, it was a direct relief to the public purse. In 
the second place, by rendering idleness less possible and by 
setting free funds to support labour, it increased labour, And 
in the third place, the idlers who could not or would not pro- 
duce became recruits in the army. And, beside these results, 
the moral tone was raised. 

But this relief was not enough to supply Heraclius with the 
funds necessary for effectual military operations. It was in 
fact merely a set-off against the loss of Egypt; it was no 
absolute gain to the exchequer. The financial perplexity was 
solved by the religious character of the war, which produced a 
close alliance between Church and State and made Sergius the 
ardent right-hand man of Heraclius. The Church granted a 
great loan to the State, which was to be paid back with in- 
terest at the end of the war. The immense treasures of the 
churches of Constantinople were melted and converted into 
coin; and the political insolvency was rescued by a peculiar 
form of national debt, which recalls the public loan made by 
the Romans in the second Punic war. 

No event betrays more significantly than this loan that the 
character of the last Persian war was that of a holy crusade. 


Perhaps for no lustrum in the seventh century are exact 
dates so desirable as for these years (617-622), during which 
the Roman Empire revived and a new spirit passed into 
its dry bones. And it is irritating to find that the notices 
of the chroniclers are vague and contradictory. But without 
attempting to establish definite dates for everything, I think the 

| Chron, Pasch. 618 A.D. dxyriOnoay ol aurei (£1:17:6), not per loaf, but for 
rriropes raw wokurixGw dpruw ba ĉa- the right of one ticket for receiving 


yaw (likea capitation tax)xa0’ &xagrov loaves daily. 6&4 diaypapay implies it 
roplopara y’, which means three was to be a yearly payment. 
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general nexus of events is plain, and this nexus is important. 
The design of Heraclius to migrate to Carthage (618) led to 
the reaction, and this reaction enabled him to incite the citizens 
to enthusiasm and carry out the needful reforms. 

At this juncture another element in the political situation 
becomes prominent, the dangerous neighbourhood of the Avaric 
kingdom, of which we have heard nothing since the treaty with 
Phocas in 604. In the meantime, however, the Avars had 
not been idle. One year in alliance and the next year at feud 
with their old allies the Lombards, they were alternately 
ravaging Istria in conjunction with that people and invading 
northern Italy. In 619 the chagan proposed to make a treaty 
with Heraclius, and won the hearts of two Roman ambassadors 
by his amiable behaviqur. He proposed a conference at Heraclea, 
to which the Emperor eagerly consented, for it was now of the 
greatest consequence to him to secure for Constantinople im- 
munity from attacks on the Thracian side, while he threw all 
his forces into the contest in the East. The preparations for 
the interview made by the Romans and those made by the 
Avars were of a very different nature. Heraclius made arrange- 
ments to entertain the barbarians by a scenic representation, 
and to dazzle them with all the sumptuousness of imperial 
splendour and court pageantry. The chagan, on the other 
hand, despatched a chosen body of troops to conceal themselves 
on the wooded heights that commanded the Long Wall. But 
fortunately Heraclius, who was waiting at Selymbria, received 
intelligence of this suspicious movement, and perceived that 
the chagan’s intention was to seize his person by cutting off 
his retreat. He did not hesitate to throw off his royal dress 
and disguise himself in humble raiment; and, with his crown 
concealed under his arm, the Emperor fied to Constantinople. 
He arrived just in time to take some measures for the defence 
of the city. The Avars, baulked in their stratagem, pursued 
him hotly, and, penetrating into the suburbs of the city, wrecked 
several churches, Not only did the apparatus which had been 
provided for the scenic performances, and those who were 
engaged in the preparations, and the imperial robes, become the 


1 The order of events in Nicephorus places the corn reform. The nexus is 
leads us to refer the Carthage design to patent. 
618, and in 618 the Paschal Chronicle 
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booty of the chagan, but men and women to the number of 
270,000 were carried away to captivity.’ 

We are not accurately informed what followed this alarming 
occurrence. It seems that the chagan tried to gloze over the 
treachery, and it is probable that Heraclius, unlike the un- 
popular Maurice, ransomed the captives and bought a peace. 
He had already directed the exarch of Ravenna to make a 
defensive treaty with the Lombards for operations against the 
Avars, and this was to a certain extent a check on the hostili- 
ties of the heathen. 

But before Heraclius set out to conduct the Persian war he 
conceived the idea of throwing a sop to Cerberus and paying a 
compliment to the chagan of the Avars. He is said to have 
appointed that monarch guardian of his son, and he sent as 
hostages to the Avaric court two Roman nobles, along with a 
nephew and a son of his own; the latter, who “came saucily 
into the world before he was sent for,’ bore the Gothic name 
Athalaric. By this scheme Heraclius not only conciliated 
the Avars but possessed spies in the enemy’s country, who 
could give early warning of harm intended to the Empire. 

The new spirit of vigour and enthusiasm that prevailed had 
manifested itself in 618, and yet Heraclius was not ready to 
set out on his first campaign until 622. The year 619 is 
accounted for by the affair with the Avars which was so 
nearly fatal to the Emperor, but by what cares he was occu- 
pied during the two ensuing years we are not informed by 
our Greek authorities. We can hardly assume that all this 
time was required for the organisation of his army, especi- 
ally as in 622 he spent several months in drilling his troops 
in Cilicia. 

The solution of this difficulty is that he was engaged in 
hostilities with the Persians who were stationed at Chalcedon, 
and that these hostilities have been completely omitted by the 
Greek historians. That town, taken by the Persians in 617, 
had become the station of an army which was always watching 

There was probably a large number p. 15: xarà 32 rdv aùròv xapdy, K.T.À. 
of people at Heraclea assembled for the 3 This guardianship was, of course, 
gaieties, and many also at Selymbria only nominal and complimentary. It 
with the Emperor. Many too must strongly confirms the often doubted 
have been carried off from the imme- notice of Procopius that Arcadius ap- 


diate vicinity of the Pa pra the king of Persia guardian of 
? This may be concluded from Niceph. his son Theodosius. 
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for an opportunity to attack the great city across the straits. 
This solution would be only a probable conjecture but for a 
record preserved by an Armenian historian of an event which 
must be placed in one of these years? By the orders of 
Chosroes the Persians assaulted Constantinople, but the Greek 
fleet attacked them and utterly discomfited them, with a loss of 
4000 men and their ships. This encouraging success indicates 
to us another preoccupation of Heraclius. It was not only 
necessary to organise an army; it devolved upon him to 
organise a navy also, in order to secure the capital during his 
absence. 

By the end of 621 all the preliminaries were over. Friendly 
relations had been established with the Avars; the imperial 
city on the Bosphorus had a fleet to protect it against the 
Persians of Chalcedon; the military chest was well provided, 
owing to the co-operation of the Church; and an army had 
been formed, which was to be further increased on its arrival 
in Asia. There was a deliberation and want of haste about 
all these preparations which lent them a certain solemnity; 
and all minds must have been wrought up to form high ex- 
pectations for the success of this enterprise, which was marked 
by two novelties. It was a distinctly religious war, in which 
the worshippers of Christ and the worshippers of fire were 
fighting to the death; and it was to be conducted by the Em- 
peror in person,? an arrangement which to the inhabitants of 
Byzantium was a new and strange thing, for since Theodosius the 
Great no Emperor who reigned at New Rome had led an army 
to victory or defeat. Zeno the Isaurian had indeed proclaimed 
that he would conduct a campaign against Theodoric, and more 
recently Maurice had marched as far as Anchialus to take the 
field against the Avars; yet at the last moment both Maurice 
and Zeno had abandoned their valorous purposes. But 
Heraclius was not as Zeno or as Maurice, and the recent naval 
success in the Bosphorus was an inspiriting omen of victory. 

The winter before his departure (621-622) was spent by 
Heraclius in retirement. He was probably engaged in studying 
strategy and geography and planning his first campaign. Those 

1 Sepéos. See Drapeyron, op. cit. p. 2 Some ciepprovd of this plan and 
131, who adopts this theory as to the tried to retain him (compare the similar 


date. In 620 the Persians took Galatian case of Maurice, above, p. 124), George 
Ancyra (Theoph. 6111 A.M.) Pis. Exp. Pers. i. 120 sgg. 
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who look upon him as an inspired enthusiast would like to 
see in this retirement the imperative need of communion with 
his own soul and with God; they suppose that he was like 
John the Baptist, or that, like Jesus, he retired to a mountain 
to pray. To support this idea they can appeal to George of 
Pisidia, who, speaking of this retreat, says that the Emperor 
“imitated Elias of old,’ and uses many other expressions 
which may be interpreted in a similar manner. It is 
probable that Heraclius was fain to possess his soul in 
silence for a few months; but it is hazardous to press the 
theological word-painting of a poetical ecclesiastic into the 
service of the theory that Heraclius was a semi-prophetic en- 
thusiast with a naturally weak will. When George of Pisidia 
mentions in another place that the Emperor studied treatises 
on tactics and rehearsed plans of battle, we feel that we are 
on surer ground.? The Strategic of Maurice, doubtless, was 
constantly in his hands. 

Heraclius appointed his son Constantine, now ten years 
old, regent during his absence. The actual administration was 
vested in Sergius the Patriarch and Bonus a patrician, who 
were to act, of course, in concert with the senate. The political 
position of Sergius is highly significant of the time, and 
indicates the close bond which was drawing together Church 
and State, a bond substantially welded by the material sacrifice 
which the Church had made. It was natural that when the 
Church had ventured the greater part of her possessions in the 
enterprise, she should have a representative in the government. 
Such a colossal shareholder had a claim to appoint a director. 
But, apart from this consideration, Sergius was the strongest 
and firmest supporter of the Emperor throughout his reign, 
quite an invaluable ally. 

On the day after Easter 622 Heraclius sailed from Con- 
stantinople. His departure was celebrated with religious 
circumstance, emphasising the religious character of his 
enterprise, to prevent the infidels from insulting the heritage 


! Heracliad, ii. 120 and 1836— Kal oynuaroupyav tis pdxns Tas 
ox fy yàp Epyor wodeuxay ouvray- elxdvas, K.T.X. 

párwv M. Drapeyron’s minute study of George 
ô ph periAbes ry oxoNf Tay oxeupdrwy, of Pisidia causes him to ascribe an 
Turvy, xpordrrwy, eùrperiġwv, mpos- undue importance and a too literal 

ypápwv meaning to every word. 
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of Christ. George of Pisidia delivered an oration on the 
occasion, and foretold that Heraclius would redden his black 
leggings in Persian blood.’ The Emperor took with him that 
image of the Virgin not made with hands? which had been 
propitious to him when, almost twelve years before, he sailed 


BOOK V 


against Phocas. 


1 This is recorded by Cedrenus, i. p. 
718 (ed. Bonn). Cedrenus had before 
him a source which we do not possess 
—the source doubtless which was used 
by Theophanes. Entering the church 
with black shoes, Heraclius prayed 
‘Lord God (ĝeé, a curious vocative), 
give us not up for a reproach to our 
enemies on account of our sins”; and 
George Pisides said in solemn iambic 
verses, ‘‘O king, 

perauBades wédtAov efirtas móða 

Báyas épvOpdy Tlepouxay é aludrwv.” 


Did George relate this incident in a 
lost poem ? or did he really extemporise 
the iambics ? 


2 George Pis. Exp. Pers. i. 140 (a 
assage which caught the fancy of 
heophanes, who quotes part of it, 
6113 a.M.)— 


poppy éxelyny ris ypagis Tis dypddou 
hv xeipes ovx Eypayav ar’ ér eixdme 

6 wdyrTa poppuy kal dkawddrruw Adyos 
dvev ypagns udppwory, ws Avev cropas 
Kinow avros, ws éwlorarat, pipen 


CHAPTER III 
THE PERSIAN WAR 


Tue Persian campaigns of Heraclius are six in number: (1) 
the campaign of Cappadocia and Pontus, 622-623; (2) the 
first campaign of Azerbiyan, 623; (3) the campaign of 
Albania and Armenia, 624; (4) the campaign of Cilicia, 
625; (5) the second campaign of Azerbiyan, 626; (6) the 
campaign of Assyria, 627-628. The year 626 was also 
signalised by the joint attack of the Persians and Avars on 
Constantinople.! 


I. Campaign of Cappadocia and Pontus, 622-623 A.D. 


The plan of the first campaign of Heraclius was a distinct 
surprise. It was probably expected that he would sail up 
the Black Sea and enter Persia by Armenia. He took a 
completely different course. He sailed southward through 
the Hellespont, coasted along Asia Minor, then, bearing east- 
ward, made for the bay of Issus, and landed at those remarkable 
Gates which form the entrance from Syria to Asia Minor, “ the 
gates of Cilicia and Syria.” These Gates are a narrow road 
between the range of Mount Amanus on the east and the sea 
on the west, about six days’ march from Tarsus. The place 
played a part of strategic importance both in the expedition 
of Cyrus the younger and in the Persian expedition of Alex- 
ander. Its importance for Heraclius purposes lay in its 
geographical advantages. It was a common centre to which 


1 The best and fullest account of these campaigns has been written by Dra- 
peyron. i 
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Roman subjects in Syria on the one hand, and in Asia Minor 
on the other, who had escaped the sword or chains of Chosroes, 
could gather to the standard of the Emperor; and no place 
could offer a more secure retreat for organising and drilling 
his army at leisure and for assimilating the new recruits 
to the troops which he had brought with him. These pre- 
parations occupied the summer and autumn, and Heraclius 
showed that both in directing tactics and in inspiring con- 
fidence he possessed a rare talent for military command. 
He had already, on the voyage, won golden opinions by his 
personal energy in a storm which almost wrecked his ship; 
and he appears to have adopted a tone of genial comradeship 
which infused confidence into his followers and aided his 
Roman discipline in holding together the heterogeneous masses 
that composed his army. He did not forget to keep alive the 
religious enthusiasm which had inspired the expedition, and 
doubtless he sometimes delivered half-religious half-martial 
orations, such as became a crusader? The practical part of 
the preparations seems to have been thorough; and he exer- 
cised his own generalship and his soldiers’ presence of mind 
in sham battles. 

As winter approached, Heraclius passed from Cilicia into 
Cappadocia, and a trifling victory over some Saracen guerilla 
bands ? was hailed as an earnest of a prosperous issue. 

In the meantime King Chosroes had sent a mandate to 
Shahr Barz,—who, regardless of Heraclius, was still watching 
his opportunity at Chalcedon,—to move eastward and oppose 
the advance of the Roman army. This was just what Heraclius 
desired. The Persians entered Pontus, expecting that the 
Romans would remain in the south of Cappadocia until winter 
was over; but, finding that Heraclius continued his northward 
march, they passed into that country. The armies met, and 
Heraclius found himself in an unfavourable position before he 
had time to choose his own ground; moreover, he was threat- 
ened with want of supplies. He extricated himself from 
this difficulty by a curious ambiguous movement, a sort of 
double-faced march.2 To the Persians he seemed to be moving 


1 See George Pis. Exp. Pers. ii. 88 sqq. 3 This movement was called the rd&s 
2 1b. 218, 7d Lapaxipwv tréypa tw wewdeyuévn. George Pis. Exp. Pers. 
woNutplxwr. 261 sqg.—. 
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in a southerly direction, whereas he really took a northerly 
route, and before they were aware what had taken place he 
had crossed the Antitaurus range and entered the region of 
Pontus where the Lycus and Halys approach each other. 
Shahr Barz now took it for granted that the Romans would 
winter in Pontus, but Heraclius soon gave him cause for un- 
easiness by feigning a movement in the direction of Armenia, 
as though he intended to invade Persia on that side. The 
Persian general then adopted the curiously infelicitous scheme 
of marching southwards to Cilicia, thinking apparently that 
Heraclius would follow him to secure the Gates at Issus. But 
the Gates had served the Emperor’s purpose, and he was now 
indifferent in their regard; so the decoy did not succeed. Then, 
weary of this game of hide-and-seek, and uncertain of 
Heraclius’ design in respect to Armenia, Shahr Barz retraced 
his steps and crossed the Antitaurus in the face of the Roman 
forces which occupied the passes. 

Once more the armies were face to face, but on this occasion 
Heraclius had been able to choose his position.’ The versifier 
who celebrated this campaign has left an edifying description 
of the contrast between the two camps.? Cymbals and all 
kinds of music gratified the ears of Shahr Barz, and naked 
women danced before him; while the christian Emperor 
sought delight in psalms sung to mystical instruments, which 
awoke a divine echo in his soul. 

For several days the armies stood opposed in battle array 
without venturing on an engagement; and it is said that 
Heraclius employed stratagems to induce his opponent to fight ; 
on one occasion, for example, causing a banquet to be prepared 
in the open air, to invite a Persian surprise. At last Shahr 


dyrisrpopiy evraida auvrouwrdarny to the place of the battle. The time is 


kal oxnpariopudy alvers wacroupylas 
efeipes, © xpdtisre, Tois uèv BapBdpas 
deitas rpbowmwov éxdpouns éyevopévns. 


To understand clearly in what this 
artifice consisted, we should require 
some topographical knowledge. Per- 
haps a few battalions marching slowly 
In the false direction concealed from 
the eyes of the foe a rapid northward 
movement of the main body. 

1 Neither the composition of George 
of Pisidia nor the Chronicle of Theo- 
phanes gives any preciser information as 


determined by an eclipse of the moon, 
which took place on 22d January 623, 
a day or two before the engagement 
(George Pis. Erp. Pers. iii. 1). 
3 Jb. ii. 240 sqq. This description is 
iven on the occasion of the first meet- 
ing in Cappadocia. He mentions the 


yuvackov KTÓR WV 
Spxnow els yUpywow hpebiouévny 


as contrasted with Heraclius’ 


geuvà waphévaw oxiprhpara, 
Trav cay Noyionay Tas åmópvovs Arlas. 
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Barz conceived a plan which he thought would ensure suc- 
cess. One night he hid a body of men in a ravine on one 
side of the plain, and the next day, relying on this ambush, 
he prepared for action. But the Roman scouts had discovered 
the stratagem, and Heraclius availed himself of it to hoist the 
Persians with their own petard. He detached a regiment and 
sent it in the direction of the ambush, having given instructions 
to the soldiers that on approaching the spot they were to feign 
@ panic and flee. The concealed Persians fell into the snar; 
they rushed out and pursued the simulating fugitives without 
caring to keep order. Heraclius came quickly up with the 
rest of his army to overwhelm the pursuers, and then the main 
body of the Persian host approached to assail Heraclius. We 
cannot clearly determine the course of the action or the causes 
which threw the Persian army into disorder, but it seems that 
when the calculation of Shahr Barz had been defeated by the 
promptitude of the Emperor, and the circumstances of the 
engagement had been decided for him, and not by him, he was 
not equal to the occasion, and could not prevent confusion from 
overwhelming his troops. The Persians were soon in headlong 
flight, stumbling among rocks and falling over precipices, where 
the pursuers easily cut them down. The pursuit was com- 
pared to the hunting of wild goats. 

After the first great victory which established the reputa- 
tion of Heraclius as a competent general and restored the 
lustre of Roman arms, the triumphant army established its 
quarters for the end of winter and the early spring in Pontus, 
while the Emperor, accompanied by George of Pisidia—his 
“ poet-laureate ”"—-returned to the imperial city to arrange a 
dispute which had arisen with the chagan of the Avars. Be- 
sides his arrival as a victorious hero, one evident fact brought 
home to the eyes of the Byzantines how much he had already 
accomplished, the fact, namely, that a Persian army was n0 
longer menacing their city from the opposite shore of the 
Bosphorus. 


Il. First Campaign of Azerbiyan, 623 A.D. 


At the end of March! Heraclius returned to the army 


1 The date is fixed by the circum- at Nicomedia. He left Constantinople 
stance that hespent Easter(27th March) on the 15th (Theophanes). 
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accompanied by the Empress Martina; he had become so 
popular that he might venture with impunity to take “the 
accursed thing ” into his tent. Now that he had secured Asia 
Minor, his obvious policy was to carry the war into Persia and 
attack the lion in his lair. He therefore lost no time in pass- 
ing through Lazica into Armenia, and, marching eastwards, he 
crossed first the river Araxes and then the chain of mountains 
which separates Armenia from Atropatene or Azerbiyan, “the 
land of fire,’ the northern district of Media and chief seat of 
the Zoroastrian fire-worship. He had signified to Chosroes 
his intention to invade Persia unless that monarch made 
reasonable offers of peace; and Chosroes, who had already 
ordered Shahr Barz to return to his familiar quarters at Chal- 
cedon, sent messengers to recall him, and hastened to collect 
another army under Saes. The king himself took up quarters 
at Ganzaca,’ the royal city of Azerbiyan, in which there was 
a magnificent palace. 

Meanwhile the champion of Christendom advanced through 
this fertile country, laying it waste and destroying the towns,’ 
and the visible signs of heathen fire-worship whetted the swords 
of the Roman fanatics. He advanced directly on Ganzaca, 
where the great king awaited him with a garrison of forty 
thousand men. But a slight occurrence sufficed to make 
Nushirvan turn and flee. Some Saracens attached to the 
Roman army happened to surprise a company of the Persian 
royal guard,? and Chosroes immediately left Ganzaca, and all 
that was therein, to his enemy, and fled westward in the direc- 
tion of Nineveh. Perhaps not “all that was therein,” for the 
Christians had hoped to find the Holy Rood at Ganzaca, and 
were sorely disappointed to learn that it had been removed. 
On the other hand, they found a remarkable work of Persian 


1 Identified by some with Tauris, by And— 
others, including Prof. Rawlinson, wit 


Takht-i-Soleima. 

2 The speech placed by Theophanes 
inthe mouth of Heraclius, and the reply 
of one who spoke on behalf of the army, 
are evidently taken from a poem, and 
doubtless from a lost poem of George of 
Pisidia ; most of the sentences fall into 
iambic lines. Thus— 

Tò raw Pwpalwy (sic) avrodéocrorov kpdros. 
orwpev kar’ €xOpav dvoceBas wro uévwv 
alorw A\dBwpev Trav póvwv hovevTpray. 


Hrrwoas nudv Séorora ras xapdlas, 

TÒ odv wAarTivas v wapawéoe: ordua, 

Givvayv nudv ol Nyot cov ra igm, 
K.T.A. 


The style of these lines is redolent 
of the Pisidian, who is always using 
wrartvw, dttvw, wapalveots, àmAów (or 
étamddw). For avrodésroroy, see Hex- 
aemeron, 348. 

3 79 Tod Xogpbov Blyrq (vigiliae), 
Theoph. 
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“blasphemy,” which provoked their religious wrath, and was 
destroyed with exultant zeal. This was a statue of Chosroes 
standing in the temple of the Sun, round which winged images 
of the sun, the moon, and the stars hovered to receive his 
adorations. Thebarmes, the birthplace of Zoroaster—the 
Jerusalem of Persia—was reduced to ashes, and the Chris- 
tians felt, when they had destroyed the temple of Fire, that 
they had retaliated on their enemies for the capture of the 
Holy City. 

The enthusiasm of the troops might have led them on to 
the consummation of their successes by the capture of Dasta- 
gherd and Ctesiphon, but winter was approaching, Shahr Barz 
would soon arrive with his army from the west, and per- 
haps other deterrent circumstances, which we cannot guess, 
now influenced the resolution of Heraclius. Prudently proof 
against the lure of a speedy and brilliant termination of the 
war, he decided to winter in Albania, and by employing the 
test of a sors evangelica, he carried the spirit of his troops with 
him in a course really dictated by rational considerations. 
His mercy? or policy liberated the 50,000 captives whom he 
had taken; their sustenance was a burden on the winter 
march, and at the same time this kindness alienated the loyalty 
of many Persians from the unpopular Chosroes. 


III. Campaign of Albania and Armenia, 624 AD. 


Of the three Caucasian countries which border on the north 
of Armenia—Colchis, Iberia, and Albania,— Albania is the 
most easterly. Bounded on the east by the Caspian, on the 
west by Iberia, it is separated from Armenia on the south by 
the Cyrus, which, mixing its waters with the great Armenian 
river Araxes at some distance from its mouth, flows along with 
it into the Hyrcanian Sea. In this country Heraclius re- 
cruited his army with Colchian, Iberian, and Abasgian allies, 
and entered into negotiation with the Khazars, a Hunnic people 
of the trans-Caucasian steppes. 


1 Theophanes’ evcvuradjry xapdla gests the same source ; and } mAdry Tu” 
smacks oF George of Pisidia, and I have dv0pdxwyv (308, 5, ed. de Boor) of the fire- 
no doubt that he wrote a poem (now worship at Ganzaca, reads like the end 
lost) describing this campaign. xocuó- of a line of George. 

AeOpov Xocpónv, two lines further, sug- | 


Sat A EER 


-u —_— nais es 
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The campaign of 624 consisted of a series of movements 
and counter-movements to and fro between Albania and 
Armenia, wherein both sides exhibited dexterity, but the 
Roman Emperor proved himself superior. At first he was 
opposed by two Persian armies, one commanded by a new 
general, Sarablagas,! the other by the inevitable Shahr Barz. | 
The object of Sarablagas was to prevent the Romans from 
entering Persia, and accordingly, having garrisoned the passes 
of Azerbiyan, he stationed himself on the lower Cyrus near 
its junction with the Araxes. Heraclius, however, marched in 
a north-westerly direction and crossed the river considerably 
higher up, but his advance was retarded by a mutiny of his 
Caucasian allies, and in the meantime Shahr Barz, who had 
entered Armenia from the south-west, had arrived on the 
scene of action and effected a junction with his colleague Sara- 
blagas. When these tidings arrived, the obstructives in the 
Roman camp were pathetically penitent, and bade Heraclius 
lead them where he would. He then advanced towards the 
place where the Persians were stationed, defeated some of their 
outposts, and passing on marched to the Araxes. 

But ere he reached the river he suddenly found himself 
face to face with the Persian army, which, as he thought, he 
had left behind him; the two generals had hastened to out- 
stip him by fast marches and cut off his progress towards 
Persia.” Heraclius did not intend to give battle at such a 
disadvantage, and under the shelter of night he retraced his 
steps until he reached a plain where he could occupy a favour- 
able position. The Persians imagined that he was fleeing for 
dread of them, and pursued him with a rash negligence of 
precautions; but they were calmly received by the Roman 
army, which was drawn up at the foot of a wooded hill. The 
victory of the Araxes was as complete as the first victory had 
been on the confines of Pontus and Cappadocia, and it proved 
fortunate for the Romans that the enemy were defeated just at 
that moment, for another army was close at hand under the 
command of Saes, and arrived almost immediately after the 


1 dy3pa Spacripor xal tidy Top own,” Xocponyérat. 
irnpuévov, ‘‘energetic and con- 2 The decision of the two generals 
ceited,” Theoph. 6115 A.M. Sarabla- wasdetermined partly by the statement 
gas commanded troops specially named of two deserters that the Romans were 
after Persian sovereigns, the ‘‘Pero- flecing, partly by their wish to gain a 
utes” (after Perozes) and ‘‘ Chosroes’ victory before the arrival of Saes. 
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action. The victorious Romans fell upon the new army, 
which, tired by the march and dispirited by the misfortune, 
was soon scattered.! Sarablagas was among those slain in the 
first engagement. 

Notwithstanding this double victory, the judicious Emperor 
did not entertain the intention of invading Persia yet. It 
does not appear that his army was over strong, and the Iberian 
and Abasgian allies, weary of warfare, signified their deter- 
mination to return to their habitations. He therefore fell 
back upon Albania again, and the Persians, observing that he 
had lost his allies, and thinking that they might even yet crush 
him, followed on his steps. On one occasion, when a battle 
seemed imminent, Heraclius is said to have made a brief 
speech, and if the words which a late chronicler has recorded ? 
were not actually uttered by him, they were almost certainly 
composed by a contemporary. 

“Do not be afraid of the number of the enemy, for with 
God’s grace one Roman will turn to flight a thousand Persians. 
For the safety of our brethren let us sacrifice our own lives 
unto God, winning thereby the martyr’s crown and the praises 
of future generations.” 

In this short exhortation, which, if not spoken by the 
Emperor, is at least a product of the atmosphere of his army, 
the religious character of the war is manifest; those who perish 
are martyrs. 

The battle, however, did not take place; Heraclius again 
repeated his favourite movement of passing away at night from 
the presence of the foe and returned to Armenia. Shahr 
Barz remained, but Saes, following the Romans, found himself 
involved in difficult morasses; it was already winter, and his 
troops became disorganised and useless. Having thus dis- 


1 wapédaBe è kal TÒ Toiov abrôv seems to refer to some other person 
(the baggage, including slaves). (4\XAo.) writing a history of Heraclius’ 
2 Here again we can trace the words campaigns, and one might imagine that 
of Theophanes to George Pisides with these lines in Theophanes come from 
a probability that is almost certainty. the work of a pupil or contemporary 
The following iambics are patent— imitator ; but it is not likely that there 
Ayos dvewrdpwoe ral wapawécet should be no record of his name. The 
rovrous Aéywv Free’ wh Taparrérw fact that Suidas does not hint at the 
ipds, ddeXol, woreulwy wAjOos [pio] existence of other poems of George is no 
Oeo Oédovros els dewiev xeAlous objection to my theory, as the list of 
orépos AdBwuev papripwv .. . Suidas does not include all his extant 


In the Heracliad (ii. 144) George works, 
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posed of one of the hostile armies, Heraclius retraced his steps 
once more and found that Shahr Barz had taken up quarters 
in the strong town of Salban. But even there he was not 
safe. The Roman Emperor surprised the fortress early in the 
morning, and massacred the people, who offered little resistance, 
while the Persian general, leaving even his arms behind him, 
fled for his life. 

After this successful and intricate campaign, in which they 
had defeated three Persian armies, the Romans passed the rest 
of the winter at Salban, the modern Van. 


IV. Campaign of Cilicia, 625 A.D. 


In drawing up the plan of his next campaign Heraclius 
may. have taken the following points into consideration. The 
Persians had had sufficient experience of warfare in the high- 
lands of Armenia to prevent their essaying it again with such 
an antagonist as the Roman Emperor; so that there was no 
good reason for him to remain in those regions, especially as 
he could no longer rely on the useful help of the neighbouring 
tribes. It remained for him therefore either to invade Persia 
again—whether Assyria or Azerbiyan—or to return into Asia 
Minor, whither Shahr Barz would probably once more betake 
himself. The tidings of possible hostilities on the part of the 
Avars may have decided him to adopt the latter course, as it 
was desirable that he should in such a contingency be nearer 
at hand to provide for the protection of the capital of the 
Empire. 

In 623 he had left Asia Minor by the northern route; in 
625 he returned thither by a southern route, which involved 
the labour of crossing Mount Taurus twice. Marching in a 
south-westerly direction through Armenia, skirting Mount 
Ararat on the north, he followed for a while the course of the 
Murad Tschai, that branch of the river Euphrates which, rising 
hear Ararat, flows between Taurus and Antitaurus. Before he 
approached the confluence he turned southwards and, crossing 
Mount Taurus for the first time, entered Arzanene, where he 
recovered the Roman cities of Martyropolis and Amida! When 


_ | From here he was able to send letters to Byzantium, and thereby fill the 
city with joy. 
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he reached the Euphrates’ he was opposed by Shahr Barz, who 
destroyed the bridge, but the army gained the right bank by a 
ford north of Samosata. He then crossed the Taurus for the 
second time, and, entering Cilicia at the town of Germanicia, 
arrived at the Sarus. Here the Persian general overtook him. 
The river separated the two armies, but an engagement soon 
took place which, owing to the enthusiastic precipitancy of the 
Romans, proved wellnigh a Persian victory. The presence of 
mind and personal prowess of Heraclius retrieved the fortunes 
of the day; he is said to have slain a gigantic warrior and to 
have performed prodigious deeds of valour, which excited the 
marvel of Shahr Barz, and which well became a hero who was 
destined to figure in medieval legend. The defeated army 
abandoned the idea of contending further with their invincible 
adversary and retreated to Persia, while Heraclius, following 
the same route which he had taken in his first campaign, pro- 
ceeded to Pontus and established his winter quarters on the 
Black Sea. 


V. The Second Campaign of Azerbiyan; the Victory of 
Theodorus ; the Siege of Constantinople, 626 A.D. 


The Roman Empire was more seriously menaced in 626 
than in any of the foregoing years; it was beset with dangers 
which put the ability of Heraclius in forming combinations to 
a severe proof, and he was obliged to leave the execution of 
his arrangements chiefly to others. Not only did Chosroes 
attempt, as the historian of the Sassanid dynasty tells us, “ to 
bring the war to a close by an effort, the success of which 


1 He crossed the Nymphius first. In 
Theophanes here there is perhapsan echo 
of a line of George Pisides: éxépauav 
dueES5ous dvTimpdcwros je TH TapBdpw. 
nec has taken the place of a trisyllable. 
Further on we have pirws óĝòs yévyrae 
rots évayrios. In the description of the 
battle it is said that the barbarians, 
flecing along the narrow bridge, threw 
themselves into the water ‘‘like frogs” ; 
this simile also suggests George Pisides. 
The remarks on Heraclius’ doughty 
deeds, which Shahr Barz makes to the 
renegade Cosmas, point in the same 
direction ; sce next note. 


2 Shahr Barz is said to have remarked 
to Cosmas (a Roman who had aposta- 
tised) òpâs Tò» xalcapa, © Koopa, Tus 
Opacds mpòs Thy wdxny Iorara: | kal pos 
tocotro wAHO0s pbvos dywritera ral ws 
dkpwv Tas Bords dromrve. If we wnite 
ararat pdvos for pov. dy. and adv’ 
srep for kal ws we have two iambic 
lines, which we may assume belonged 
to a lost poem of George Pisides, whence 
Theophanes obtained his knowledge of 
this campaign. Notice that he calls 
Cosmas a magarite instead of a Mediser, 
by a natural anachronism (sce below, 
p. 267). 
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would have changed the history of the world,”’ but the chagan 
of the Avars prepared a gigantic expedition for the capture of 
Constantinople; and the two dangers were still more formidable 
from the fact that they were not independent. Movements in 
the East had often before influenced movements on another 
frontier of the Empire, the clash of arms in the Euphrates had 
roused an echo on the Danube ; there had even been attempts at 
joint action between the enemies of the Empire in the East and 
its enemies in the West; but this was the first time that such 
an alliance took the form of anything resembling strict co-opera- 
tion. And it was now carried out in a really alarming manner, 
as the two foes appeared almost simultaneously on either side of 
the Bosphorus, leagued for the destruction of the imperial city. 

Chosroes levied a new army and appointed Shahr Barz to 
lead it against Byzantium. His more experienced troops, 
which had lived through the dangers and defeats of recent 
years, he placed under the command of Shahen or Saes, 
whom he ordered to hunt down Heraclius, under pain of an 
ignominious death. 

Heraclius laid his plans with considerable skill. He made 
no attempt to prevent Shahr Barz from reaching Scutari, nor 
did he think, as many would have thought, of rushing with all 
his forces to the protection of the capital and abandoning the 
ground which he had already gained in the East. He divided 
his army into three portions. One portion he retained himself 
to protect Armenia, and, in case he found it advisable, to 
invade Persia. The second he entrusted to his brother 
Theodore," to operate against Saes. The third, a corps of 
veterans, was sent as a reinforcement to Constantinople, with 
the most minute directions as to the mode of defence which 
should be adopted. 

Of the details of Heraclius’ operations we are not informed. 
He entered into a close alliance with the Khazars, whom he 
met as they returned from a plundering expedition in Azer- 
biyan, and won the affections of Ziebil their king, or the 
brother of their king. Having entertained him sumptuously 


' Rawlinson, p. 516. 3 It may perhaps be conjectuted that 

? He also gave to Saes fifty thousand during the preceding years Theodore 
men from the army of Shahr Barz, and had been stationed in Asia Minor. 
called them ‘‘Gold-Lancers,” ypucoddy- * Theophanes calls him the brother 
xus (Theoph. 6117 a.m. ) of the chagan of the Khazars, but in 
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and bestowed upon him and his attendants rich raiment and 
pearl earrings, Heraclius confidentially exposed to his view the 
picture of a maiden in rich costume. “God,” said the Em- 
peror, “has united us; he has made thee my son. Behold, 
this is my daughter, and an Empress of the Romans. An 
thou assist me against mine enemies, I give her to thee to 
wife.” Impressed by her beauty or her splendour, Ziebil was 
more ardent than ever in his friendship, and gave the father of 
his promised bride forty thousand Khazars; and Heraclius, 
when he had drilled them in the military discipline of a 
Roman army, proceeded to lay Azerbiyan waste once more.! 

Ziebil died before the end of the year, and Epiphania 
Eudocia,’ almost the victim of a political expediency, happily 
escaped banishment to the wilds of Scythia and an uncivilised 
people, to which her father and stepmother would not have 
hesitated to sacrifice her in the interests of Christendom.’ 
Ziebil’s death was not so welcome to Heraclius, as it caused 
the return of his Khazar allies to their homes; and at the end 
of the year he found himself in Media with a weak army. 


Of the collision of Theodore and Saes we know little more 
than the result. The battle was fought in Mesopotamia, and 
a great hailstorm, to which the Persians were exposed while 
the Romans were sheltered, decided the victory for the latter. 
Saes was the servant of a more than austere taskmaster, and 
this defeat cast him into such low spirits that his death 
anticipated the vengeance of Chosroes. But that monarch 
rivalled Xerxes of old by flogging the dead body in impotent 
spite, an act which shows that Chosroes was really possessed 
by a sort of lunacy (Kaiserwahnsinn), the madness of a weak 


Nicephorus he is apparently the kin 
himself. I suspect that the story which 
have reproduced in the text may be half 
mythical, and perhaps we should rather 
accept the account of the Armenian 
writer Sepéos, who says that Heraclius 
had sent one Andreas to treat with the 
khan of the Khazars, and the khan 
aided him with troops under the com- 
mand of his nephew. See Journal asiat. 
Feb. 1866, p. 207. Ziebil and Heraclius 
besiege Tiflis together. 

1 Nicephorus the Patriarch confounds 
this invasion with the invasion of 
623. 


2 Then about fifteen years old. Nice- 
phorus calls her Eudocia, but Epiphania 
of course is meant. I suppose that she 
had the double name, just as her brother 
and her stepbrother were called Hera- 
clius Constantine. 

3 In the following century a Khazar 
princess marries a Roman Emperor (Con- 
stantine V). The projected sacrifice of 
the daughter of Heraclius to political 
expediency has a parallel in the four- 
teenth century in the fate of Theodora, 
the daughter of John Cantacuzenos, 
whom her father sent to the harem of 
the Turkish sultan. . 
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man in an irresponsible position. It is remarkable that he 
never lost faith in Shahr Barz, numerous defeats and failures 


notwithstanding. 


In the end of June (626) the last-named general resumed 
his old station at Chalcedon, and almost at the same moment 
(29th June) the vanguard of the Avar army began the 
blockade of Constantinople on the land side’ All the 
inhabitants of the suburbs fled into the city, and the Bos- 
phorus was illuminated on both shores by the flames of burn- 
ing churches. When the chagan himself drew near he sent 
an unexpected embassy,” holding out the possibility of peace, 
which he had before declined to consider, if an adequate offer 
should be made him. But the citizens—having full confidence 
in the ability of Bonus the Patrician, relying, moreover, on the 
valour of the experienced veterans whom their Emperor had 
seut to them, and wrought up into a state of religious enthusi- 
asm, which Sergius fanned to flame, against the heathen who 
threatened the very heart and brain of Christendom—unani- 
mously disdained to make terms with the ungodly. 

The siege lasted throughout the month of July, and it is 
noteworthy that the Persians did not attack the city. They 
hovered, a black threatening mass, on the opposite shore, and 
laid waste the surrounding districts of Asia, but they left the 
whole work of the siege to their allies. At one moment, 
indeed, they seem to have entertained some intentions of 
joining the Avars in Europe, but these intentions were not 
realised. 

The city was defended by more than 12,000 cavalry. The 
army of the Avars, on the other hand, numbered 80,000, and 
consisted of many nations and tongues, Bulgarians, and various 
tribes of Slaves and perhaps Teutonic Gepids. From the 
Golden Gate on the Propontis to the suburb of Sycae on the 


Aiea ts pad been made = vain 
o induce the c , by offers of money, 
to desist from the cee ition. In the 
Bdlum Avaricum of George of Pisidia 
We have a contemporary, but poetical, 
source; we have also a full account 
in the Chronicon P. 
? Athanasius, a patrician of Hadrian- 
ople, was his ambassador. He was 
one of the five envoys sent to 


the chagan during the siege (Chron. 
Pasch.) 

3 Geo. Pis. Bell. Av. 197: LOAdBos yàp 
Otvvwp kal ZKvOns Tw Bovr\ydpw avis re 
Mijdos cupppovicas Tw Erúðn. For the 
Gepids, sce Theophanes, BovAydpos Te 
kal TcddBors kal Vowaldas cvudwvyioas. 
We met them on the Theiss in the days 
of Maurice (sce above, p. 141) as Avaric 
subjects. 
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Golden Horn they threatened the walls with all kinds of in- 
genious machines; while Slavonic sailors, female as well as 
male, had small boats ready in the Golden Horn to support the 
land operations by attacks on the water side. In the end 
of July the chagan himself arrived, and then the most for- 
midable and concentrated assault by land took place, and was 
successfully repulsed, partly, it was said, by the potency of a 
miraculous image of the Virgin. After this failure the chagan 
received (2d August) ambassadors from the Romans and the 
Persians at the same hour in his tent, and insulted the former 
by constraining them to stand while the latter, who were 
dressed in silk, were allowed to sit. High words arose be- 
tween the Persians and Romans, which edified and delighted 
the “abominable chagan,” but the incident was not without 
its use. For the captains of the Roman ships carefully 
watched the straits that night and intercepted the three Persian 
envoys. One of these they slew in sight of the Persian camp, 
another was mutilated and sent back to the chagan, the third 
was beheaded. This interception of intelligence disconcerted 
the plan that had been formed for common action; and two 
days later the Roman fleet succeeded in destroying a number 
of rough transport rafts, which had been launched in the waters 
of the Bosphorus to convey some Persian regiments across 
the straits (3d August). On the same night a double attack 
by land and sea was organised, the arrangement being that 
when the Slavonic and Bulgarian marines, who anchored in 
the north-western recess of the Golden Horn, saw a signal of 
fire rising from a fort in the adjoining quarter of Blachernae, 
they should row down the inlet and proceed to Sycae. 
Fortunately Bonus received intelligence of this design, and 
thwarted it by giving the signal himself before the Avars were 
ready. The Slaves saw the fire and acted according to the 
arrangement; but they were enclosed and overwhelmed by the 
Roman ships, which waited for them like a trap. At this 
misfortune the bulk of the Avar army was seized with panic 
and began to retire in haste. The chagan himself is said to 
have felt superstitious terrors and seen visions of unearthly 
beings. It seemed as if the image of the Virgin had really 


1 This fort (xporelxioua) of Blachernae was called IIrepéy, ‘‘ Wing” (Nice- 
phorus, p. 18). i 
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infected his imagination; he said that he saw a woman richly 
dressed passing along the fortifications. And some of his 
soldiers professed to have followed a dame of queenly aspect, 
who issued from the gate of Blachernae and sped towards 
rocks on the sea-shore, amid which she vanished away. Such 
incidents as this are a feature of the stories of sieges of that 
age. | 

The chagan retreated to his own kingdom, not without 
menaces that he would return again ere long, and the Byzan- 
tines could rest and give thanks to the Virgin! that they 
had successfully surmounted the first really imminent danger 
that had threatened their city since its new foundation ; while 
the good tidings which had reached them of the victory of Theo- 
dore and of the alliance of the Emperor with the Khazars,— 
an alliance which was Heraclius’ answer to the combination 
of Shahr Barz with the Avars,—gave them further cause for 
jubilation. 


VI. Campaign of Assyria, 627-628 A.D. 


Abandoned by his Khazar allies in December, Heraclius 
spent the rest of the winter in Azerbiyan. We lose sight of 
him during the spring and summer of 627, and are unable 
to determine whether he spent those seasons in Media or in 
Assyria, where we meet him in autumn? A new Persian 
general named Razates,? to whom Chosroes significantly said, 
“Tf you cannot conquer, you can die,” was sent out against him. 
The battle, which decided the war and the fate of Chosroes, 
was not long delayed, and took place in the auspicious neigh- 


1 The repulse of the Avars and Per- 
sians was commemorated by a special 
office of the holy Virgin, performed on 
the Saturday of the fifth week in Lent. 
The hymn composed for this occasion, 
perhaps by George Pisides, is called the 
dxaGioros Ďu»os and hastwenty-four olko 
or stations. The xovráxıov of the hymn 
(a sort of prelusive abridgment of the 
whole ritual) begins thus— 


T) Uwepudyy orparry~ TÀ viKnripia 
ws AurpwHeica Tov deway evyaptoThpia 
dvaypdgw co 4 wédus cou, Jeoréxe. 
The composition of short hymns for 
ritual (rpocibpen) was initiated by St. 
VOL, II 


Theophanes ; 


Romanus, who lived in the reign of 
Anastasius I. 

2 Rawlinson is hardly right in as- 
signing his start from Lazica with the 
Khazars to September 627. For the 
final campaign we have the contempor- 
ary authority of George of Pisidia in 
his Heracliad, a hymn of jubilation on 
the theme ó -vpcodarpyns efopwOn 
Xoopéys, but we learn from it few details. 

3 So Theophylactus, viii. 12, and 
Nicephorus calls him 
Rizates. Theophanes wrongly places 
this battle in December of the fifteenth 
indiction (626-627) ; it really occurred 
in the first indiction. 
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bourhood of Nineveh and Gaugamela. Razates, with the words 
of his sovereign echoing in his ears, challenged Heraclius in 
the midst of the battle to a single combat; and the Emperor, 
riding on his steed Dorkon, like Alexander on Bucephalus, 
eagerly accepted the challenge. The Roman hero was vic- 
torious; Razates did not conquer, but he died. Heraclius is 
said to have slain other Persian warriors also, single-handed. 
Night terminated the battle, which had resulted in an over- 
whelming victory for the Romans, and they were fortunate 
enough to have secured a royal prisoner, the prince of the 
Iberians. 

Heraclius then marched slowly southwards along the 
eastern bank of the Tigris, crossing the great Zab and the lesser 
Zab. Having spent Christmas in the “ Paradise” of Yesdem, 
he advanced? upon Dastagherd, the residence of Chosroes, 
built on the river Arba, about seventy miles north of Ctesi- 
phon. In the meantime he had the good fortune to intercept 
a letter from Chosroes to Shahr Barz, recalling that commander 
from Chalcedon. Another letter of opposite import was sub- 
stituted in its place, and the Persian general received a man- 
date to remain where he was, inasmuch as a brilliant victory 
had been gained over the Romans. 

Chosroes fled to Ctesiphon on the approach of the hostile 
army, and when he had passed within its gates, remembered 
too late the vaticinations of the magi, that if he set foot again 
in that city’ his destruction was certain. He hastened to 
leave the fatal spot, and, in the highest compulsion of base fear, 
fled eastwards, with his favourite wife Schirin, to the district 
of Susiana. The Romans meanwhile did not spare the mag- 
nificent palaces of Dastagherd,‘ and, though they treated the 
inhabitants with humanity, they were guilty of gross vandalism. 
The buildings and all the splendours of the place were com- 
mitted to the flames (January 628). 

From this moment the part played by Heraclius became 


1 pd)Bas, b Neyduevos Adpxwv (Theoph. 2 The park at Veklal, with ostriches, 
6118 A.M.) ¢aA$as has generally been zelles, and wild asses, described by 
taken as the name of the horse, but de heophanes, calls up reminiscences of 
Boor prints thus. Tafel conjectured Xenophon’s Anabasis. 
páňios (? paħıós). The ending as sug- 3 He had not set foot in it for twenty- 
gests that ¢adSas denotes some brand four years; Dastagherd was his resi- 
(cf. kxorrarlas, gaupópas). Possibly, as dence. 

Ducange suggests, it may be connected ‘ They also destroyed the palaces of 
with Lat. fulvus. Dezeridan, Rusa, Veklal, and Vevdarch. 
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that of a controlling spectator who allowed events to take 
their own course, though his consent or veto was decisive. 
He did not wish to abuse his victory; he sent a message to 
Chosroes offering peace on reasonable terms; and the Persian 


` monarch wrote his own death sentence by refusing. For a 
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long time the grandson of Nushirvan had been unpopular ; 
his irrational cruelty and his political folly had alienated his 
subjects. The madness exhibited by this rejection of the 
clement offer of the victor was followed by an edict, ordering 
the old men, the women and the children to defend Ctesiphon. 
The insanity of a despot could scarce go further, and Heraclius, 
willing that the inevitable revolution should take its own 
course, retired north-eastward, and crossing Mount Zagros, just 


` In time to escape a tremendous snow-tempest, established his 
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quarters at Ganzaca. 


The revolution against Chosroes was twofold. Shahr Barz 
and the army at Chalcedon threw off their allegiance, while at | 
the same time Gundarnaspes, the general at Ctesiphon, combined 
with Siroes, the king’s eldest son, to dethrone his father, who, 
under the influence of his seductive wife Schirin, had decided 
to leave the throne to a child of hers. Chosroes, who had 
lately had the audacity to complain to his courtiers that they 
were not all dead in fighting for his cause, was quickly seized 
and thrown into the “castle of Forgetfulness,” loaded with chains. 
He was killed there by a process of slow starvation, which 
was varied by the spectacle of his own and Schirin’s children 
executed before his eyes. His son is said to have taken an 
unfilial delight in the tortures of a worthless parent, of whom 
he spoke in the most bitter terms in a manifesto which he 
indited to Heraclius. Siroes professed a desire to compensate 
for all the miseries which his father had inflicted on the 
Persian kingdom by a reign of beneficence, and he began the 
reaction by opening the prisons and granting an exemption 
fm taxes for three years. Heraclius, in his letter of con- 
gtatulation to the new king, addressed him as “my dear son,” 
and while he professed that if Chosroes had fallen into his 
hands he would have done him no hurt, he admitted that 
God had wisely punished the sins of the Persian king for the 
sake of the world’s peace. He politically treated the parricide 
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with the greatest friendliness, just as Pope Gregory had treated 
Phocas. 

Shortly before his death Chosroes had taken a step which 
led to the alienation of Shahr Barz. Indignant at his general’s 
delay in appearing, the true cause whereof, the interception 
of his own letter, he could not suspect, and full of distrust, he 
wrote to the kardarigan, who was second in command at Chalce- 
don, a letter containing instructions to put Shahr Barz to death 
and hasten back to Persia. The bearer of this letter fell into 
the hands of the Romans as he travelled through Galatia, and 
the epistle was forwarded to Constantinople. The authorities 
there knew how to make the best use of it. They laid it 
before Shahr Barz himself, and a dexterous artifice was 
adopted to create general disaffection in the Persian army. 
The names of four hundred important officers were annexed to 
the document, which was altered in such a way’ as to convey 
an order for their deaths. They were then assembled together, 
the letter was laid before them, and with one consent they 
voted that Chosroes had forfeited the crown. Peace was 
made with the young Emperor Constantine, and the army 
hastened to Persia to depose an ungrateful tyrant. 


The peace made between Heraclius and Siroes forms the 
conclusion of the Persian war. The restoration of all the 
Roman provinces, the surrender of all the Roman captives and 
of the Holy Rood were the main conditions, and the Emperor 
left his brother Theodore in Persia to make arrangements for 
their fulfilment. He sent to the imperial city, in announce- 
ment of his victory, a triumphant manifesto,? which opened 
with the jubilate, “O, be joyful in the Lord,’—a song of 
exultation over the fall of Chosroes Iscariot, the blasphemer, 
who has gone to burn for ever in the flames of hell. The 
same spirit is echoed in the Epinikion, composed for the 
occasion by the “poet-laureate,” George of Pisidia, entitled 
the Heracliad A resolution, which was to become law 

1 padcevoas tiv Xocpbov emorodjv called Hexaemeron, ‘‘the six days,” on 
(Theoph.) @adcevew is the Graecised the creation, but alluding also to the 
form of falsare. war of six years in which Heraclius 

2 Preserved in Chronicon Paschale, had conquered the Persians. Theo- 
first indiction. The letter was read out phanes was doubtless thinking of it 


from the ambo of St. Sophia. when he wrote (6119 a.m.): “The 
3 George afterwards wrote a poem Emperor, having subdued Persia in 
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with the Emperor’s consent, was initiated by the Byzantines 
on this auspicious occasion, that Heraclius should be sur- 
named Scipio and his successors Scipiones. The great heroes 
of the Republic of Old Rome were not yet forgotten by the 
New Romans of the Bosphorus, and it was recognised that 
the Imperator who beat back the Asiatic power of the Sas- 
sanids was a historical successor of the imperator who over- 
threw the Asiatic commonwealth of Carthage. 

Extremely noteworthy and characteristic is this combina- 
tion of Roman reminiscences with an intensely christian spirit. 
Before the end of the same century such combinations have 
become a thing of the past. 

The letter of Heraclius came in May; he did not arrive 
himself at the palace of Hieria, close to Chalcedon, till some 
months later. All the inhabitants of Constantinople crossed 
the Bosphorus to meet him, and received him with taper 
processions and myrtle branches; but he did not enter the 
city in triumph until Theodore, his brother, arrived with the 
precious relic of the Holy Rood. Of the triumphal procession 
I need only remark that he made his entry by the Golden 
Gate and was received by Sergius in the church of St. Sophia, 
Where the true cross, solemnly “ uplifted,”’ lent a peculiar 
solemnity to the service of thanksgiving. The ceremony in 
St. Sophia corresponded to the ceremony in the Capitol at 
triumphal processions in Old Rome. 


The sun of Heraclius’ house turned the winter of men’s 
discontent to glorious summer for a moment, and perhaps 
many fondly imagined that by the battle of Nineveh and the 
ensuing peace with Persia the clouds which had so long loured 
over the Roman Empire had been dissipated for ever. But 
another cloud, yet as small as a man’s hand, was even then 
visible on the southern horizon, and unluckily its import was 
mistaken. The Persian war was over in 628; the Saracen 


six Moe and made peace in the seventh, Heraclius (p. 22 ; dvvywoe is the word), 
with great joy returned to Constantin- but he is untrustworthy here in his 
ople, having fulfilled thereby a sort of chronological arrangement. He doubt- 
mystic theoria, For God created all the less had authority for placing the cere- 
world in six days, and called theseventh mony in the second indiction=628 
the day of rest.” after lst September. Heraclius brought 
_* Nicephorus makes the ‘‘uplift- four elephants from the East to amuse 
ing” take place before the arrival of the Byzantine populace. 
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conquests in Syria began in 633. In those five intervening 
years much might have been done to avert the coming storm 
if the danger ‘could have only been realised, but, as it was, the 
policy of Heraclius was in every way calculated to ensure 
success to the new foes. 

These five years might be considered the ultimate boundary 
between the Old and the Middle Ages’; the appearance of the 
Saracen launches us into the medieval high seas, and few ves- 
tiges of antiquity remain. The Persian war had the double 
character of an age of transition. Asa war of Romans against 
Persians it attached itself to the ancient order of things, and 
this element is not absent from its poet George of Pisidia, 
while as a religious war it was medieval, an anticipation of 
the holy wars of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. In short, 
it was a Roman crusade. 


It was unfortunate, from a political and economical point of 
view, that the Church and State, as creditor and debtor, coin- 
cided in the arrangement that the national debt should be 
liquidated with all possible expedition. For the sources from 
which it was necessary to raise the payment were the pro- 
vinces, which had for many years suffered the devastations of 
a cruel enemy and endured the tyranny of a foreign ruler ; and 
it was desirable that time should be allowed them to recover 
their old prosperity before a severe tribute was imposed. This 
was the first mistake, and a serious one. Had the Church 
been more self-denying or more patient, had Syria and Meso- 
potamia been left for a few years exempt from the burden of 
taxes, a firmer resistance might have been offered to the 
Arabian invader. : 

The second mistake was the continuation of an unfortunate 
policy which had already proved disastrous, the persecution of 
the Jews. They were massacred in Palestine, they were mas- 
sacred also at Edessa, and were forced to flee to Arabia. We 
are tempted to think that but for this fatal error events might 
have taken a different course, for we can hardly overrate the 


1 In another place I have spoken of after Justinian; and if the reign of the 
the plague in the reign of Justinian as great Emperor of the sixth century !8 
marking a division between the ancient the most important epoch of parti- 
and medieval worlds. But just as tion, the reign of the great Emperor of 
medievalism apnea before Justinian, the seventh century is a further limit 
remnants of the ancient spirit linger See below, p. 457. 
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importance of the Hebrews in those countries. Their wealth 
is illustrated by the princely entertainment with which Ben- 
jamin, a Jew of Tiberias, honoured Heraclius and his retinue 
on their journey to Jerusalem in 629. Benjamin had the 
reputation of being a persecutor of Christians, and yet he con- 
sented, at Heraclius’ request, to be baptized a Christian himself. 
Other Jews would not have been so easily converted, but kind- 
ness might have made them loyal. 

Heraclius remained no long time in the queen of cities 
after his triumph.’ Accompanied by Martina and her son 
Heraclius Constantine, who had been recently created Caesar, 
he hastened in spring 629 to restore the cross to its rest- 
ing-place in Jerusalem and to set in order the affairs of 
his eastern provinces, where he found much to occupy him. 
He was obliged to keep a wakeful eye on Persia, which was 
in a state of political unrest; he was engaged in schemes of 
religious unity, which always seems so simple and is so imprac- 
ticable ; and he began to direct his attention to the movements 
in Arabia. 

The burden of Persia may be told in a few, words. Siroes 
reigned only eight months, and, after the short reigns of two 
intervening sovereigns, Shahr Barz ascended the throne with 
the approval of Heraclius, to whom he showed himself grateful. 
The protracted residences of that general in the neighbourhood 
of Byzantium seem to have rendered him a sort of Philhellene, 
or, as contemporaries might have said, Philoromaic. His son, 
whom he named Nicetas, received the title of Patrician from 
the Roman Emperor, who further patronised his Persian friend 
and former foe by accepting the hand of his daughter Nice 
for the deaf prince Theodosius.? Perhaps we may combine the 
names of the son and daughter, “ Niketas” and “ Nike,” with 
the fact that Shahr Barz gave the Holy Sponge and the Holy 
Spear back to Nicetas, Heraclius’ famous cousin, and may 
draw the conclusion that there existed between the Greek 
patrician and the Persian general specially friendly relations 


1 Heraclius Constantine, the son of Boor). I cannot hesitate to accept the 
Endocia (generally called Constantine reading of the Vatican MS. Nixhrav 
to distinguish him both from his father viò» Zap8dpov. This is the most im- 
and from his stepbrother), was insti- rtant correction of a detail of received 
tuted consul in 629 ; Niceph. p. 22. istory which M. de Boor’s study of 

* See Nicephorus, p. 21 (ed. de Nicephorus has contributed. 
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which induced the latter to give his children those Greek 
names. But the simplest explanation may be that the chil- 
dren of Shahr Barz were baptized, and that Nicetas stood as 
sponsor for them. The cruel policy which Shahr Barz 
adopted when he became king led to his murder, and with 
some trouble Heraclius brought it about that his son Isdigerd 
received the crown. Isdigerd was the last of the Sassanids. 


CHAPTER IV 
MONOTHELETISM 


We have often had occasion to notice the heresies that 
pervaded and divided Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia. The 
heretics were far more numerous than the orthodox, for reli- 
gion and nationality in general coincided. In Egypt, for 
example, there were about 30,000 Greek Melchites over 
against five or six million Coptic monophysites. Syria and 
Mesopotamia were divided between Nestorianism and Jacob- 
itism, a sort of Neoseverianism, which had spread into Egypt 
and Ethiopia. And the religion of Armenia was purely an 
simply monophysitic. 

Heraclius dreamed that it might be possible to accomplish 
what many Emperors before him had essayed in vain, and 
unite all these heretics with the orthodox Byzantine Church by 
a new formula more inclusive or more elastic. 

A new formula presented itself opportunely, the doctrine 
ofa single energy. It must not, however, be thought that it 
was discovered for this ecclesiastico-political purpose On 
the contrary, it was a natural development of the old christo- 
logical controversies of the fifth century. Sergius had con- 
sidered and made up his mind on the question before there 
was any thought of drawing profit from it in an irenic direc- 
tion. It was a question, of course, for adherents of the council 
of Chalcedon, not for monophysites. The latter, holding a 


Cf. Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, iii. There is a good history of the con- 
pon, there ‘‘kam noch ein irenischer troversy by Prof. G. T. Stokes in 
Weck dazu.” Hefele has been my the Dict. of Christ. Biography under 
chief guide throughout this chapter. the heading “ Person of Christ.” 
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single nature, necessarily held a single energy and a single 
will. But it was not clear whether dyophysites should hold a 
divine and human energy as well as a divine and human 
nature. It might be questioned whether it was legitimate to 
ascribe a human energy and a human will to Christ, and the 
Ecumenical Councils had uttered no opinion on the subject. 
A decision in favour of monotheletism (as the new doctrine 
was called) would provide a common ground for monophysites 
and Chalcedonians to join hands. This fact was perhaps the 
doctrine’s strongest condemnation if we assume that the mono- 
physitic controversy was more than a verbal one, and that 
the Chalcedonians were right, whereas it was the doctrine’s 
strongest confirmation if we believe that the two parties 
divided the truth or falsehood between them. 

But while the monotheletic controversy was a natural 
offspring of the ancient conflicts of the fifth century, it must 
be admitted that the new doctrine would never have led to a 
conflict in the seventh century but for the irenic advantages 
which, it was hoped, might be extracted from it. 

That Sergius initiated Heraclius in his new doctrine—it 
could not yet be called a heresy, as no decision of the 
Church had been pronounced—long before it began to have 
any political importance, is proved by a conversation which 
took place in 622 between Heraclius and Paul of Armenia, 
wherein the former asserted that the energy (dvépyeca) of 
Christ was single. It was probably at this time, when his 
attention was specially directed to Armenia, that it first 
occurred to Heraclius to make a political weapon of mono- 
theletism and reconcile the monophysitic Church of Armenia 
with the orthodox Greek religion; and a synod which was 
held in the same year at Theodosiopolis, called the synod of 
Garin, has been rightly brought into connection with this 
scheme. I have used the convenient word monotheletism, but 
it should be noticed that in the early stage of the controversy 
monenergetic would be a more appropriate adjective than mono- 
theletic, for the singleness of the energy, not the simplicity of 
the will, was the point at issue. 

His military occupations did not prevent Heraclius from 
prosecuting this design; and we find that he issued a decree 
(before 626) to Arcadius, bishop of Cyprus, in which island 
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there was a colony of Armenians,! enjoining on him to teach the 
doctrine of “ one hegumenic energy”; and perhaps the success of 
this attempt at unity on a small scale within the limits of an 
island encouraged him to apply afterwards the same balm to 
the wounds of the entire Empire. In 626, while he was in 
Lazica, he sounded Cyrus the bishop of Phasis, and, through 
the influence of Sergius the Patriarch, secured his co-operation. 

But after the successful issue of his campaigns Heraclius 
could devote more assiduous attention to the question ; and the 
problems connected with the administration of the recovered 
provinces of Syria and Egypt suggested that the monotheletic 
talisman might be used with salutary effect. And hence 
Greek historians? speak as though the doctrine had first 
emerged in 629 at an interview which took place in that 
year at Hierapolis between the Emperor and Athanasius 
the Jacobite. An agreement was made between them; the 
Jacobites were to return to the Church on the basis of the new 
theory, and Athanasius was to be raised to the patriarchal 
chair of Antioch. In the following year Cyrus of Phasis was 
made Patriarch of Alexandria, and his first act was to win over 
the important sect of the Theodosians or Phthartolatrai. 

So far the policy of unification was successful. Sergius the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, Athanasius the Jacobite Patriarch 
of Antioch, Cyrus the monophysite Patriarch of Alexandria 
were unanimous in teaching “ one theandric energy.” 

But many orthodox Christians felt qualms of distrust 
touching this new panacea which had been evolved by Sergius 
and Heraclius. They did not feel certain of their new bed- 
fellows— Jacobites and Theodosians and dwellers in Meso- 
potamia; they suspected that there was something unsound 
in the doctrine of the single energy. They found an able 
spokesman in a monk of Palestine named Sophronius, who was 
possessed of considerable dialectical ability and became the 
champion of dyotheletism, the doctrine of two wills. He soon 
became convinced that there was a touch of insincerity in 
the new movement, that there was at least a readiness to 
sacrifice complete sincerity to political expediency. This was 


1 These Armenians were settled in 630. He calls Athanasius ‘‘a clever 
Cyprus by Justin II (sce above, p. 104). villain, with the native unscrupulous- 
* Theophanes, 6021 A.M., i.e. 629, ness of the Syrians.” 
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indicated in the opinion expressed by the Patriarch of 
Alexandria that for the sake of ecclesiastical unity doctrinal 
expressions should be “ economised,” that is, adapted to ex- 
pediency. The influence of Sergius, however, kept Sophronius 
dumb for a year or two, but when he was appointed Patriarch 
of Jerusalem in 634—this appointment was a false step 
on the part of Heraclius—he refused to keep silence any 
longer and prepared to forge a thunderbolt. Apprised of this, 
the Patriarch of Constantinople determined to anticipate him 
and crush his opposition by the authority of the bishop of 
Rome. Sergius wrote an account of the controversy to Pope 
Honorius; and in this letter his position, which he wished the 
Pope to endorse, was, that the unity of the Church now 
restored should not be again endangered by any use of the 
expressions in dispute; that no person should speak of either 
two energies or one energy. This evasion of the question 
by silence had already been enjoined on Sophronius and Cyrus. 
The reply of Pope Honorius (635) not only endorsed the 
“just mean” of Sergius, but agreed with the doctrine of 
monotheletism, and this consenting of the Pope has given 
rise to much discussion. The most reasonable conclusion’ 
is that Honorius, with an occidental distaste for dialectics, 
did not really apprehend the point at issue. It seemed to 
him a question of grammar rather than of theology. He uses 
the expression “one will,” and yet we need not regard him as a 
monothelete, for he places “one energy” and “two energies ” 
on exactly the same footing; and the second letter that he 
wrote was practically orthodox. Nor, on the other hand, need 
we reject as not genuine the acts of the sixth Ecumenical 
Council which condemned Honorius; it was for the “imprudent 
economy of silence” that he was condemned. 

In the meantime the epistola synodica? of Sophronius 
appeared, demonstrating that the new doctrine was inconsistent 
with orthodoxy ; but the object of the monotheletes was rather 
to hush up the controversy, which had already produced a 


1 Cf. Hefele, whose discussion of the 
question is impartial. Dr. Dollinger 
in his Papstfabeln des Mittelalters has 
a chapter on the Honorius problem 
(p. 131 sqq.) and notices that the 
Pope used energy and energies in 


different senses; the plural meaning 
manifestations of energy and not the 
operations of two distinct faculties. 

“| Hefele designates this as the most 
important Urkunde of the whole con- 
troversy. 
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desirable result, than to argue for their opinion. The Ecthesis, 
which was composed by Sergius,’ was promulgated by the 
Emperor in 638 (639), and may be looked upon as the official 
answer to Sophronius’ letter ; it forbids all mention to be made 
of one energy or two energies, while it proclaims the doctrine 
of one will. Before the Ecthesis was published Sophronius 
had died, but he left his controversial zeal as a heritage to 
a certain Stephen, from whom he exacted a solemn oath that 
he would proceed to Rome and make war against the mono- 
theletes to the death. The four eastern Patriarchs accepted 
the Ecthesis, but John IV, who became Pope in 640, con- 
demned it; and thus the attempt at union in the East, a 
union unstable as water,? led to a schism with the West like 
Zeno's Henotikon in the fifth century. What remains of the 
history of monotheletism belongs to a future chapter. 

In the eleventh indiction, 638, the year of the publication 
of the Ecthesis, the Patriarch Sergius died, and was succeeded 
by Pyrrhus, also a monothelete, and a most intimate friend of 
the Emperor. 

1 In a letter to Pope John IV the The text of the Ecthesis will be found 
Emperor explicitly disavows the com- in Mansi, x. 991 


position of the Ecthesis and devolves 2 JdpoBad7 evwow, a different meta- 
the whole responsibility upon Sergius. phor (Theophanes). 


CHAPTER V 


LITERATURE IN THE REIGN OF HERACLIUS 

THE works of two authors’ of this age, a prose-writer and a 
verse-writer, have come down to us. The Egyptian Theophy- 
lactus Simocatta ? composed a history of the reign of Maurice? 
and a work on natural history*; while George of Pisidia 
celebrated the exploits of Heraclius in verse. Both the verse- 
writer and the prose-writer are characterised by a painful 
attention to style and an affected use of far-fetched expressions ; 
in fact they were both, as we say now, euphuists. The 
development of euphuism at this period is highly remarkable; 
we can see traces of it in Agathias and other historical writers, 
but in the works of Theophylactus bombast, in all its frigidity, 
was carried to an unprecedented extreme.’ 

The Ecumenical History—such is the pretentious title— 
opens with a dialogue between the queen Philosophy and her 
daughter History, written in a style which the author fondly 
imagines to be poetical Attic. Philosophy promises to listen to 
the siren songs of History, and, like the hero of Ithaca, not to 


1 The Chronicon Paschale is also 
supposed to have been compiled in the 
reign of Heraclius, but it does not call 
for special notice here. 

2 Simocatta (Zcuoxdros) apparently 
means ‘‘flat-nosed cat.” The domestic 
cat was becoming common at this time. 
xdros is used by Evagrius, and Gregory 
the Great, I believe, had a pet cat. On 
the word ‘‘cat,” see Lenormant, La 
Grande-Grece,vol.i. p. 102 sgg. Through 
the Syriac gaté6, catus and xdros come 
from ‘‘ African languages,” cf. Nubian 
kadiska. The Egyptian mau and the 
Coptic schau are quite different. 


3 The best edition of Theophylactus 
is that recently published by C. de 
Boor (1887), founded on a collation of 
the Vatican MS. and provided with 
excellent indices. (See my notice in the 
Classical Review, March 1888.) Theo- 
phylactus composed his history after 
the fall of Chosroes, ‘‘the Babylonian 
dragon ” ; sce viii. 12, 13. 

4 Letters are also extant, of which 
some are erotic. 

5 So Photius, mAh» ye 5h h rô» rpo- 
miv Nétewv kal rhs adAryopex7s évyvolas 
Karaxop?s xpos els Wuxporcylay Twa 
Kal veastxhy doreipoxadlay dworeXeura. 
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stuff her ears. They both rejoice that the pollution (of Phocas) 
has been driven from the palace by the might of the “ Her- 
aclidae,” and that literature is able to revive. History 
attributes the new movement especially to the Patriarch 
Sergius, “the great high priest and president of the world.” } 
“He is my oldest friend,” replies Philosophy, “and my dearest 
treasure.” “He,” says History, “breathed in me the breath of 
life, lifting me from the tomb of my illiterate plight as though 
he raised an Alcestis with the strength of a delivering Heracles. 
And he generously adopted me and clothed me with bright 
apparel and adorned me with a golden chain.”* Here we 
catch a glimpse of Sergius as the centre and patron of a 
literary revival; and this is confirmed by all that we hear of 
him in the poems of his friend George the Pisidian. 

The opening sentences of the funeral oration which Theophy- 
lactus pronounced over the Emperor Maurice eight years after 
his death (610 A.D.) è are preserved, and are a curious specimen 
of his extraordinary style :— 

“Let theatre and platform and freedom of speech mourn with me to- 
day; but let tragedy and tear keep holiday. Let dirge dance and leap 
in delight, being worshipped and honoured by a feast of such dejection. 
Let words shear themselves of sound, and the Muses shear themselves of 
fair speech, and Athens put off her white cloak. For the virtues are 
widowed, and seek for their charioteer, some violent envy having broken 
his wheel. Spectators, would that ye had not been witnesses of these 


evils) The subject is an Iliad of evils ; the Furies are the chorus of my 
discourse ; and the stage of my drama is a conspicuous tomb.” 


When the Persian war came to an end in 591, Maurice 
transported the military forces from Asia to Europe to act 
against the Avars. The historian describes this transaction as 
follows: “ And so, now that day smiled upon the affairs in the 
East, and made not her progress mythically, in Homeric fashion, 
from a barbaric couch, but refused to be called ‘rosy fingered,’ 
inasmuch as their sword is not crimsoned with blood, the 
Emperor transfers the forces to Europe.”* It is hardly credible 
that a sane man should use such language; and most pages of 

l ris drayraxbbev ea a refer- 8 Theophyl. viii. 12, 3: rotrw»y 
ence to the title ecumenical. dja urd rod avyypadéws ddouévuw èrl 

? Philosophy goes on to say: “He rod Biuaros ris rupavvldos Andans. He 
eea on earth not in the calls himself ‘‘the father of the 
made or else, speculation herself, being history,” as he calls an assassin ‘“‘ the 


flesh, moves about as man wit father of murder.” 
* v.16, 1. 
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the History teem with similar passages. When a general 
changes his mind, he is said to “obelise” his first plan and 
“ give the prize of victory to his second thoughts.”? 

Four important works’ of George of Pisidia remain, and of 
these three celebrate directly the achievements of Heraclius. 
The Persian Expedition, in three acroamata or cantos, comes 
first, composed after the first campaign of Asia Minor, in 623. 
The Avaric War tells how the combined forces of Avars, 
Bulgarians, Slaves, and Huns, in league with the Persians, were 
driven back from the imperial city. The two cantos of the 
Heracliad celebrate the final triumph of Heraclius and the fall 
of Chosroes—the fall of one whereby all were saved.* “ Where 
now is the babble of the ever-erring magi?”* George looked on 
the Persian war as a crusade, and on Heraclius as the champion 
of Christendom. This note dominates in his compositions; the 
Heracliad open with an invocation to the Trinity. His other 
work was the Hezaemeron, or poem of the six days of the 
Creation; it suggested too an allegorical application to the six 
campaigns of Heraclius. Written at the suggestion of the 
Patriarch Sergius and dedicated to him, it was intended to 
refute pagans and philosophers, not living philosophers, for 
there were none, but Aristotle and Plato, Porphyrius and 
Proclus. Euclid is confounded by the bee and Orpheus by 
the swan; Procluses are bidden to hold their peace and let 
the rustics speak— 


riyri IIpdxAoe kal adsrv ayporac, 5 


As in the prose of Theophylactus, we are often offended by bom- 
bast and affected expressions in the verses of the Pisidian, but 
the poet never goes so far as the historian. It seems probable 


1 vi. 7,7 uáywv (ii. 60). 5 1. 69. 


sli 

2 Some of his minor works are also 
extant, for example, a poem against 
Severus ; a poem on the Resurrection ; 
lines on the Vanity of Life; a prose 
encomium on the Martyr Anastasius. 
The best complete edition is that of 
Migne. I have shown above (pp. 231, 
232, 234, 236) that it is probable that 
George wrote other historical poems 
which have been lost. 

3 dvds wecdvros kal cecwopévwy Suv 
(i. 52). 

4 roD viv ò dAjpos TO» decdardy 


6 As an example of his stilted 
style I may quote (de Exp. Pers. ii. 
289 )— 

TOAN) è dpovris rar pev Kdovov- 

pévuy 

Karetxey alrov Kal Noyicuioy ovyxtcas 

Tov voly éxeyvidwoay eoxoricuévoy. 
He thus describes winter (Hex. 295)— 

Xetuavos wpa kal TÀ Sévdpa currépws 

ék THS Wupdypas Tov Kptous papalyerat. 

POlvec TÒ káos, doOevodow ol KrAdda, 

Expet TÒ PUY Gowep Ex vexpov rpixes. 
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that he was never indifferent to the strict laws of quantity 
observed by ancient writers of iambic verse; and though the 
rue of the Cretic ending, which Porson rediscovered, was not 
known to him, he adopted a harder canon and allowed only 
barytone words to end his lines.? 


' See an article by Hilberg, entitled 
‘‘Kann Theodoros Prodromos der Ver- 
tasser des Xprords Tlacxywyv sein?” in 
Wiener Studien, vol. viii. Hilberg 
speaks of “die tadellose Correctheit”’ 
of George Pisides, and holds that all 
false quantities in his poems are due to 
false readings. In the Hexacmeron there 


VOL. II 


are only three cases of more than one 
trisyllabic foot in a line. Late correc- 
tions of proparoxytone verses (by per- 
sons accustomed to political verses, 
which always end with paroxytone 
words) are, as Hilberg remarks, often 
to blame for irregularities in our MSS. 
of George. 


CHAPTER VI 
DISMEMBERMENT OF THE EMPIRE BY THE SARACENS 


THE Roman Empire was delivered for ever from the Persian foe, 
but, like a ship that “having ’scaped a tempest is straightway 
calmed and boarded with a pirate,” it was almost immediately 
assailed by a new and more deadly adversary, who displayed 
the resistless energy and was animated with the uncompromising 
spirit of a religious enthusiasm. 

When Mohammed appeared, Arabia was in a state of decline. 
The religion of its inhabitants, not very sublime originally—a 
sort of Sabaeanism derived from Chaldaea!—-had degenerated 
into superstition, which attached to every object in nature 
maleficent and beneficent deities or ginns ; and superstition 
was naturally accompanied by religious indifference. “The 
Arab of Mohammed’s time was what the Bedouin of to-day is, 
indifferent to religion itself,’? though observing a few rites and 
muttering a few phrases. Many Jews and Christians resided 
in Arabia; there was a christian bishopric in Yemen; and thus 
the monotheistic ideas of those creeds were not unfamiliar to 
the Arabs, among whom arose a monotheistic sect called the 
Hanifs. But the Hanifs had no inspiration; Judaism was too 
worn a thing to attract; while Greek Christianity, with its 
metaphysical subtlety, could not take hold of the Semitic 
mind. A new revelation was required; and there was a wide 
field for social and moral reform, which a new religion would 
naturally cover; there was the possibility of higher civilisation 
and of a more advanced form of political existence. For the 


1 Seth and Enoch were its prophets. 
2 Palmer, in his interesting Introduction to his translation of the Q’uran. 
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onlinary occupations of the Arab were murder and highway 
robbery, and the only checks on the shedding of blood were 
the fear of certain revenge and the institution of the sacred 
months, which for a short period of the year secured the 
sanctity of human life. It was usual to bury alive superfluous 
female children, and one of the reforms of Mohammed was the 
abolition of this custom. These habits, which transgressed the 
frst conditions of a stable society, rendered political union im- 
possible; and the feeling of devotion to the tribe, which was 
strongly developed in the Arab—and necessarily developed, 
for without it life in Arabia would have been impossible— 
tended in the same direction. Their pride in birth, the 
freedom of their life, their passion for poetry, lend a sort of 
romantic nobility to the children of Hagar, as they were called 
by the Greeks ; but enough has been said to show that there 
was another and dark side to the picture. 

Mohammed the Prophet has been looked upon by some as a 
hero? by others 3 as literally the emissary of the devil; and less 
extreme views fall again into the two classes of those who 
think, like Sprenger, that with the prophet’s burning enthusiasm 
was combined an element of vulgar cunning, and those who, 
without admiring him, take a more lenient view of his char- 
acter, as conditioned by a quasi-hysterical organism. His 
peculiar sensibility to physical pain, his tendency to fall into 
profound fits of melancholy indicate the frame, bodily and 
mental, of one who is always wandering on the borderland 
between illusion and reality; and “his first revelations,” says 
Palmer, “ were the almost natural outcome of his mode of life 
and habit of thought, and especially of his physical constitu- 
tion.” The significance of his attachment to Hadigah, the 
widow whom he married, consisted in her ability to charm 
those demons of unrest and melancholy which afflict too sensi- 
tive natures. 

Widely as Mohammed is separated from the prophets of 
the Old Testament, there is a common element which unites 
the Hebrew and the Arab and separates them from all Aryan 
thinkers. An incapacity for consecutive thinking, a directness 


’ Palmer, in his Introduction to his 3 By Muir. Sprenger in his Das Leben 
translation of the Q’uran. und die Lehre des Mohammad says that 

* Carlyle, Lectures on Hero-worship, this theory is the only one which can 
“The Hero as Prophet.” lay claim to manly seriousness, 
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which disdains process, a love of antitheses which never seeks 
contentment in a synthesis, a vagueness which delights to lose 
itself in metaphor, a freedom which will not be bound in 
the close but fruitful matrices of logic and which consequently 
becomes as monotonous as the reaches of the desert in which 
it was developed,—all these kindred features belong to both 
Mohammed and the Hebrew prophets; all of them were alien 
and would have been contemptible to the countrymen of Socrates 
and Plato. Nor were the Semites lovers of the beautiful, in 
the true sense, any more than they were philosophers. They 
were keenly susceptible to grandeur and sublimity and all that 
suggests the immense or the illimitable, but they were strangers 
to the beautiful; their love for beauty in women did not ad- 
vance beyond the limits of the sensual. Their admiration 
for objects of art or beautiful girls is always linked somehow 
with luxury or sensuality. 

The “ Chapter of Unity” in the Koran resumes the central 
point of the new religion. 


“ In the name of the merciful and compassionate God. 
Say, ‘ He is God alone! 
God the eternal ! 
He begets not and is not begotten ! 
Nor is there like unto him any one!’” 


The doctrine of pure monotheism was Mohammed’s great 
inspiration. To profess belief in God and in Mohammed as 
his prophet was the first of the five practical duties of a 
Mussulman.' It is not necessary to go here into further 
details concerning the Islamitic creed; but I must not omit 
to remind the reader that Mohammed brought it on several 
sides into historical connection with the past. He did not 
utterly break with the pre-existing cult of Arabia, for he made 
the black stone in the wall of the Kaabah at Mecca the 
most precious object of external veneration to his followers. 
This stone, which is mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, was 
originally a white stone in paradise, but it was “ blackened by 
the kisses of sinful but believing lips.” Nor did Mohammed 
cease to believe in genii (ginns) ; he thought that he himself was 
sent as an apostle to genii as well as to men. He also con- 


? The others were prayer, fasting, which also bound Christians. 
almsgiving, and pilgrimages—duties 2 Palmer, op. cit. p. xiii. 3 Ib. 
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nected his religion with both Judaism and Christianity, accepting 
their scriptures and their prophets. He used at first to look 
on Jerusalem as the holy city and pray with his face turned 
towards it; and it was not till the Jews had rejected him at 
Medina that he turned his face to Mecca. He regarded Christ 
as his own predecessor; and a prophecy of the coming of 
Mohammed, involving a slight change in reading and a hideous 
change in sense, was found in that verse of John which promises 
the coming of a comforter.’ 

The Koran, we are told by a competent authority,’ derived 
much of its power, impressiveness, and popularity, less from 
the original sayings of Mohammed than from the mode in 
which it introduced “popular sayings, choice pieces of elo- 
quence, and favourite legends current among the tribes for 
aces before his time.” It is important to observe these links 
which bound Mohammed with the past. He had really no 
original doctrine ; he only taught an old doctrine, of which his 
countrymen were losing sight, in a new and impressive manner, 
at the right mOment and in the right way. His originality 
lay in the identification of himself with his doctrine, which 
went so far that it seemed often mere madness or mere impos- 
ture. He contrived to wrap his own personality and his 
revelation in an atmosphere of magnetic enthusiasm, which is 
called inspiration. 


In 628 Mohammed took the first step in the direction of 
spreading his religion beyond the confines of Arabia. He 
wrote letters to the Emperor Heraclius, to the king of 
Persia, and to the king of Abyssinia (Nuggisi), exhorting them 
to embrace the faith of Islam. 

The king of Abyssinia accepted the invitation in an 
enthusiastic and humble letter. Chosroes, transported with 
fury, characteristically ordered the governor of Yemen to send 
him the insolent Arab in chains. Heraclius said neither 
no nor yes, but sent presents to Mohammed in acknowledg- 

l John xvi. 7; weplk\vros=A’hmed ites, Heraclius was a prey to misfor- 
substituted for rapdx\rros. tune; 622, both gird on the sword 
* Palmer. about the same time; 624, the battle 
> M. Drapeyron draws a parallel of Beder, contemporaneous with the 
between the career of Heraclius and defeat of Shahr Barz in Albania, etc. 


that of Mohammed. From 610 to 622 This is fanciful. 
Mohammed was persecuted by Koreisch- 
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ment of his communication. Arab writers boast that he was 
really converted to Islamism ; Greek writers affirm that Moham- 
med came and did homage to him. After this Mohammed 
entered into correspondence with Mukaukas, the Coptic gover- 
nor of Egypt, who, though he did not definitely profess belief 
in the new religion, treated the prophet with profound respect, 
and sent him among other suitable presents two Egyptian 
maidens. The first collision between the Romans and the Moslem 
was at Muta, near the Dead Sea, in 629. The result was a 
Cadmean victory for the latter, who were considerably inferior 
in point of numbers ; and Khalid, “ the Sword of God,” won his 
first laurels in this battle. It was in the following year that 
Mohammed entered Mecca in triumph and made the Kaabah 
the central shrine of Islamism. Two years later he died 
(8th June 632), and for a moment the stability of his work 
seemed precarious. The Arab tribes fell away; Al Mundar, 
king of Bahrein, on the west coast of the Persian Gulf, re- 
volted. Abu Bekr, who, along with Omar, had supplemented 
by practical wisdom the visionary nature of the prophet, was 
elected the first caliph (successor). He saw that the salvation 
of the cause must be wrought, not by conflicts in Arabia, but 
by foreign conquest; he apprehended that the prophet must 
look for honour, not in his own country or in peace, but abroad 
and by the sword. Accordingly preparations were made for 
war against both the Persians and the Romans; and while 
Khalid, son of Welid, was sent against Irak, four generals 
were commissioned to attack Syria.’ 

The programme of these enthusiasts, inspired with greed 
and faith, lusting equally after proselytes and riches, was 
characteristically concise and direct. Three alternatives were 
offered to the foe—the Koran, tribute, or the sword. Heraclius, 
who had established his headquarters at Edessa, had made no 
adequate preparations to oppose them. He foolishly trusted 
that the Saracens of the deserts which separate Syria from 


1 Theophanes places this in 6124 the defeat at Gabatha are placed after 


A.M., Which should correspond to 631- 
632 A.D., but, as Theophanes lost a 
vear in the reign of Phocas, it means 
632-633. The death of Abu Bekr 
(Abubachar) is correctly placed in the 
following year, 6125, but the capture of 
Bostra, the defeat of Theodore, and 


the accession of Omar. Nicephorus 
records the fate of Sergius (of whom he 
enigmatically speaks as 6 xarà Nuxjray, 
p. 23). The Saracens sewed him up in 
the skin of a camel newly slain and 
left him to putrefy. 
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Arabia would prove a sufficient barrier against the people of 
the south, whose formidable character he seems to have in- 
sufficiently realised. But those Saracens soon showed that they 
were unwilling to resist the invaders of their own race, and 
even Roman governors proved recusants to their religion and 
country. A small army under the general Sergius was de- 
feated, and the Arabs captured Bostra’ and Gaza. 

One who is not an orientalist and cannot consult the 
Arabic authorities at first hand will be inclined to conclude 
that it is hardly safe to venture on any but the shortest and 
barest account of the conquest of Syria. The interesting and 
romantic details which Ockley took from the dubious Al 
Wakidi, and which Gibbon took from Ockley, must probably 
for the most part be relegated to the same room as the story 
of Regulus. The difficulty of critically testing materials dis- 
torted by oriental fancy, Mohammedan orthodoxy, and political 
party spirit was fully felt by Weil? whom I have followed, 
while I would refer the reader who wishes for a mixture of 
legend and history to the pleasant pages of Ockley. 

The four generals to whom Abu Bekr had entrusted the 
war against the Christians were Abu Ubeida, Schurahbil, 
Amru, and Yezid. It was intended that each should attack a 
separate part of the Syrian provinces, but the serious resist- 
ance which was encountered made a combination of forces 
necessary, and the caliph therefore recalled Khalid from 
southern Mesopotamia, where he had enjoyed a career of unin- 
terrupted success. It appears that shortly before the arrival 
of Khalid a battle was fought at Adjnadein,* in which the 
Saracens were victorious (30th July 634), but it is not clear 
whether this was the battle in which Theodore, the Emperor's 
brother, commanded the defeated side. The decisive battle 
was fought soon afterwards (end of August) on the banks of 
the Yermuk, or Hieromax, which flows into the Lake of 
Tiberias. The Roman generals were a Persian named Baanes, 


1 Romanus, the governor of Bostra, 5 Theoph. 6125 a.m. mentions that 
betrayed it. He was the first maga- Theodore, being defeated, went to Her- 
riser (see p. 267). aclius at Edessa. 

2 Geschichte der Chalifen, 1846. — ë The most important question in 

3 Six victories are specially men- the chronology of the Syrian cam- 
tioned by Weil, i. pp. 32, 36, 37. aigns is the date of the battle of 

* Jb. p. 40. Muir, Annals of the ordi Was it fought in 634 or in 


Early Caliphate, p. 206, places the 635% Was it the battle of Adjnadein 
battle of Adjnadein in spring 636. or the battle of Yermuk that imme- 
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but called by Arabic authorities Vartan,’ and Theodore Trithy- 
rius, the imperial treasurer, who is to be distinguished from 
the Emperor’s brother of the same name. Khalid on this 
occasion was the life and soul of the Saracens; he allayed the 
discords of the commanders and won a complete victory. 
Great preparations had been made by the Romans, and 
60,000 light-armed troops of the Philhellene Arabs of Ghassan 
reinforced the army of Baanes.’ It is difficult to harmonise 
the accounts of this fiercely fonght battle, and we cannot but 
see that the chaff of legend is mixed with the grain of history, 
as in the “Homeric” siege of Damascus. The storm of sand, 
for example, which blinded the Persians at Cadesia, has been 
transferred in one narrative to the banks of the Yermuk. Abu 
Ubeida yielded to his more martial captain Khalid the chief 
command in the action, and contented himself with the 
humble and useful post of standing in the rear and driving 
forward the fugitives. The Arabs were fortified for their 
toil by the concise and vivid words, “Paradise is before you, 
behind you the devil and the fire of hell.” In the engage- 
ment we can detect that the Moslem were again and again 
compelled to retreat, and were exposed to terrible showers 
from the bows of Armenian archers. For a long time the 
result wavered, and the balance of Mars was equal. It was 
perhaps decided by a curious ambush devised by the Arabs, 
who placed around the tents of their camp camels with their 


battle at the same place in August- 
September of the same year, the inter- 
vening months having passed away in 
skirmishing (p. 98). 


diately preceded the advance on Da- 
mascus? It is to be observed that 
Theophanes, while he places the battle 
in 6126 A.M., that is 635 (not, as is 


generally stated, 636), makes the attack 
on Damascus a consequence of it, and 
when we combine this with the cir- 
cumstances that (1) he places it at the 
end of the first year of Omar instead 
of at the beginning, and that (2) 23d 
August (al. 23d July), the day of the 
battle, fell on Tuesday in 634, we may 
conclude that it took place in 634; 
sce Weil, 1. p. 45 note, and p. 47 note. 
Most historians, however, accept the 
date 636, while Finlay holds that there 
were two battles of Yermuk, the first 
in 634, before the siege of Damascus, 
and the second in 636. In any case 
the date 636 seems unfounded. Muir 
places a battle of Wactisa or Yermuk 
in April 634, and a second greater 


1 Another of the difficult questions 
which beset the history of these years 
is the identity of Vartan; was he 
Baanes (Vahan) or not? Finlay dis- 
tinguishes two generals (vol. i p. 
360). 

2 This is clear from the narrative 
of Theophanes. After the defeat of 
Heraclius’ brother, Baanes is sent with 
Theodore, the sacellarins, against the 
Arabs (6125 a.M.=634); they win a 
victory and drive the enemy to 
mascus. It is to be observed that Theo- 
phanes places the departure of Heraclius 
from Syria before the battle of Yer- 
muk. 

3 Weil gives the number of the 
Greeks as at least 80,000. 
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feet bound together." The Romans did not hesitate to attack 
the camp, and a large company of concealed foes cut them to 
pieces or put them to flight. A general rout ensued, and many 
of the Romans were drowned. 

The result of this battle decided the fate of Damascus, the 
stronghold of southern Syria. The small army that hastened 
to its relief was met and vanquished, and in 635 the city 
surrendered.” 

It is not a little surprising how completely this first expe- 
dition of the Saracens paralysed an Emperor who had deservedly 
won a high military reputation. It did not occur to him to 
lead his army in person, and when we combine this fact with 
the utter physical prostration and mental derangement from 
which he suffered in the following year, we cannot avoid the 
conclusion that his health was already rapidly failing. It is to 
be further observed that Martina, his constant companion, who : 
possessed the same sort of influence over him that Schirin had 
possessed over Chosroes, aware of her husband’s declining 
health, was in all probability taking measures to secure her 
own interests in the case of his possibly approaching decease. 
The offspring of the intrigues of an ambitious queen is sus- 
picion, distrust, and division ; and not only does the conduct 
of Martina after her husband’s death compel us to entertain 
the idea that she was an intriguer while he lived, but direct 
indications of division and distrust in the imperial family are 
preserved. The relations of an Emperor are often obstacles to 
the designs of his consort; and Theodore and Martina, though 
uncle and niece, were antagonists. Accordingly we find that 
Theodore’s defeat at Adjnadein or Gabatha was made a pre- 
text against him ; Heraclius sent him bound as a prisoner to Con- 
stantinople, and instructed Constantine to make his disgrace 
public and keep him in strict confinement. We can hardly 
avoid suspecting that the disgrace of Theodore was due to the 


tion of Laodicea under the conduct of 
Thomas, the commander of the gar- 
rison, and his wife, one of the imperial 
princesses. But the Saracen general, 


1 The authority is the Armenian 
history of yee Sce ee ron, 
L Empereur éraclius, p. 367. 

2 According to the romance of Al 


Wakidi, Damascus was defended with 
heroism and suffered a cruel vengeance. 


When the soldiers became weary of 


slaughter the remainder of the inhabit- 
ants received permission to withdraw 
from the city, and set out in the direc- 


repenting of his clemency, overtook the 
fugitives as they rested in a valley and 
massacred them. The daughter of 
Heraclius, we are told, was spared and 
restored to her father, while her hus- 
band died fighting. 
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enmity of Martina, as we hear that he was one of those who 
condemned her marriage. 

After the capture of Damascus the invaders appear to have 
remained quiet for almost the space of a year, but at the end 
of 635 or the beginning of 636 the “ high roofs of Emesa ”— 
Emesae fastigia celsa—or Hims, as it was called by the 
Arabians, and the city of Heliopolis or Baalbec were taken 
Thereupon Heraclius, who was at Edessa or Antioch, forgetful of 
his ancient valour, despaired of saving the provinces of Syria, 
and determined to save his own person by flight to Constan- 
tinople,! even as he had fled on another occasion many years 
before at Selymbria. He was able, notwithstanding the prox- 
imity of the Saracens, to hurry to Jerusalem and seize the cross, 
which he was resolved to prevent from falling again into the 
hands of unbelievers. He bade farewell to Syria, and when 
-he arrived at Chalcedon he established his residence in Hieria, 
his favourite palace, and was seized there by a sort of hydro- 
phobia. He was afraid to go on board a ship for even such a 
short voyage as the crossing of the Bosphorus, and used to send 
his sons to represent their father at public ceremonies in the 
capital. At length some one proposed to make a wide bridge 
of boats, and by covering it with earth, and hedging it with 
green branches, lend it the aspect of a hedged lane on dry 
land. Over such a bridge the Emperor consented to ride. The 
reception of the cross at St. Sophia was a rite of sad solemnity, 
contrasting doubtless in the minds of spectators with the glory 
of its reception six years before. 

During these days there was a usurper in Syria, and there 
were conspiracies in Constantinople. Baanes the Persian, 
Heraclius’ general, took advantage of the Emperors with- 
drawal, which he might represent as a shameful desertion, 
to proclaim himself Augustus; but, under the circumstances, 
the matter was not of much importance. ‘In the conspiracies 
the Emperor’s love-child Athalaric and his nephew Theo- 


1 The farewell of Heraclius to Syria ae it in 636, after the fall of Aleppo, 
is placed by Ockley and Gibbon in 638 ; ims, and Antioch. The same autho- 
but cf. Weil, p. 79, and Finlay (i. p. rity sets the capitulation of Jerusalem 
360) who points out that ‘“‘Ockley’s atthe end of 636, whereas I have ac- 
Arabian authorities confounded the cepted the date of Theophanes, 63/; 
young Heraclius with his father.” Nicephorus (p. 24) implies that Egypt 
Theophanes is hardly right in placing was being conquered while Heraclius 
the event in 634. Muir (op. cit. p. 201) was still in Syria. 
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dore’ were the chief offenders; they were both banished to 
islands. 

Abu Bekr had died just before the battle of Yermuk was 
fought, and had been succeeded by the great and austere Omar, 
for whom the attractions of the future life did not consist in its 
licensed sensuality. He was sterner than Abu Bekr, and his 
drastic management soon restored the discipline of the army, 
which had degenerated after the capture of Damascus. The 
turbulent and ruthless Khalid was deposed from the chief com- 
mand and made the lieutenant of Abu Ubeida. 

The captures of Emesa and Heliopolis were soon followed by 
the fall of Tiberias, of Chalcis, of Beroea, of Epiphania, and of 
Larissa, Edessa agreed to pay tribute ; Antioch fell’? probably 
by treachery, for so much credit I am inclined to give to the 
story of Yukinna, the typical magariser. There can be no 
doubt that the rapid conquest of Syria was facilitated by the 
apostasy of Christians, as well as by the treachery of Jews; 
it was expected that the yoke of the Arab might prove 
lighter than the yoke of the Roman; and there was certainly 
no lack of magarisers. The very name magarise, “to em- 
brace Islam,” is a Syriac form which passed into Greek,® and 
proves the frequency of apostasy to Mohammedanism in that 
country. 

The chronological order of the capture of these towns 
is uncertain, but there is little doubt that after a siege of two 
years Jerusalem was compelled to surrender in 637. The 
inhabitants refused, however, to yield to any general save 
Omar himself. 

Accordingly the Caliph Omar came from Arabia to take 


1 The implication of Theodore, son AU 
of the general of the same name, seems °° formed. the: Venus Nion) anc 


to connect the conspiracy with theim- Ww : 
prisonment of his father. Non] (as if Aphel and Ethpael), 
? Theoph. places the capture of An- both meaning to become Moslem. 


tioch in 638 or at earliest in last months . . ote” ,” d 
of 637 (6129 A.M.) Their participles are §\oqq%o an 


> Tconjectured myself that uayaplfear WW ~~ The latter is the form I 
was connected with 'Ayapnvés (Saracen, 3NondSo- ie es ‘a 
lit. descendant of Hagar) and had come have met in the continuator of the 
through the Syriac, whence the initial Chronicon of Barhebracus, but I find in 
u; but I find that Payne Smith had the Thesaurus that the Aphel form is 
already noticed it in his Thesaurus. Dr, more usual, Payne Smith (s.v.) men- 
Gwynn communicated to me the fol- tions the Greek uayapl{w as formed from 


l it, as you supposed.” 
lowing note : ‘‘ From the name Aw d M 
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formal possession of the Holy City,’ and men wondered at his 
austere surroundings and his rough dress, which was simple 
even to ferocity, a much worn and much torn skin. The Patn- 
arch Sophronius, the combatant against monotheletism, acted 
as a lugubrious guide through the holy sights of the city, and 
with difficulty persuaded the caliph to array himself in more 
decent costume to enter the precincts of the church of the 
Resurrection. The sight of Omar kneeling at the shrine drew 
from the bishop the exclamation, uttered in Greek, “The 
abomination of desolation which was spoken of by Daniel the 
prophet, is in the holy place.” A mosque was erected on the 
site of Solomon’s temple, but the Christians were tolerated 
as subjects of the caliph, on condition that they made no 
attempt to proselytise the disciples of Mohammed, and paid 
a tribute. 

Heraclius made a last desperate attempt to recover the lost 
provinces in 638. He sent his son Constantine to Syria, and 
an army was collected at Diarbekr or Amida, which proceeded 
to besiege Emesa. Khalid hastened from the north, Abu 
Ubeida from the south, to relieve it, and a battle was fought 
in the neighbourhood which decided that Syria was to remain 
in the hands of the Mohammedans until three centuries hence 
the valour of imperial successors of Heraclius should set up a 
christian standard once more in Syrian provinces. In 638 
Muaviah was appointed emir of all the Saracen empire from 
Egypt to the Euphrates. Once Syria was conquered, the Roman 
possessions in Mesopotamia were an easy prey to the Saracens. 
Edessa, Constantina, and Daras were taken in 639, and the reduc- 
tion of these strong places meant the conquest of Mesopotamia. 

Meanwhile the Persian kingdom had been overthrown in 
the great battle of Cadesia (636). That field was the scene of 
struggles which lasted four days, but ultimately the elements 
intervened, and a storm of sand contributed to the victory of 
Said (Sa'ad)? Some months later the conqueror entered 
Ctesiphon, and divided its riches and its marvels. Among the 
treasures found in the palace Takht-i-Khosru may be mentioned 


? Theophanes places the conquest of 2 The Persian army numbered 

Palestine at end. of 637 A.D. (see sub 120,000. The great standard of the 

6127 A.M.) He describes Omar as Persian kingdom, said to be a black- 

UTéxptow caravixhy évdexvupevos. smith’s apron, was captured in this 
battle. 
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the golden horse, the silver camel with the golden foal, and the 
immense carpet of white brocade “ witha border worked in pre- 
cious stones of various hues to represent a garden of all kinds 
of beautiful flowers.”* Sixty thousand soldiers received about 
£312 apiece. The battle of Yalulah, fought early in 637, 
finished the work of Cadesia, and by the end of that year all the 
land west of Mount Zagrus from Nineveh to Susa was Arabian. 
The last king, Isdigerd, had sought a refuge in distant mountain 
fastnesses, and three years later he made a forlorn attempt to 
recover his kingdom. But the battle of Nehavend, “ the victory 
of victories” (Fattah-hul-Futttih), stamped out for ever the 
dynasty of the Sassanids, which had lasted somewhat more than 
four hundred years (226-641). 

The Arab conquest of Persia was marked by the foundation 
of Kufa on the ruins of Ctesiphon, and the erection of the city 
of Bussora, or Bassra, on “ the river of the Arabs,” as was called 
the united stream of the Euphrates and Tigris. Bussora be- 
came soon a great mercantile centre. 


THE CONQUEST OF EGYPT By AmRU.—The general Amru, 
who is said to have had previous acquaintance with Egypt, 
and was doubtless aware of the internal dissensions which 
prevailed in that land, obtained with difficulty the permission 
of the caliph to invade it.in 639 or 640. If a foreign 
invader was welcome to some in Syria, still more was he 
welcome in Egypt. The native Copts, who were Jacobites, 
hated the Greeks, who were Melchites, and this element 
in the situation was made use of by Amru to effect his 
conquest.® 

The conquest of Egypt is somewhat clearer in detail than 
the conquest of Syria. Perenum or Farma was taken first, 


1 Rawlinson, op. cit. p. 566. Care- pay them 120,000 dinars a year. When 
less of the unity of a work of art, the eraclius heard thereof he indignantly 


caliph allowed it to be cut up and 
divided. 

? Isdigerd lived for ten years in re- 
fage among the Turks and the Chinese. 
In 651 he made an attempt with their 
help to recover his kingdom, but was 
repulsed and slain. 

3 In 635 Cyrus, Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, had, without consulting the 
Emperor, agreed with the Saracens to 


sent Manuel, an Armenian, as praefectus 
augustalis, who refused to pay the 
stipulated money. Hence the expedi- 
tion of Amru (Theoph. 6126 a.m.) 
Nicephorus notices the scheme of Cyrus 
to marry one of Heraclius’ daughters to 
Amru and convert him to Christianity 
(p. 24). But the dealings of Cyrus 
with the unbelievers drew suspicions of 
paganism on him (p. 26). 
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with the help of the Copts; the invader was next opposed at 
Bilbeis and at Umm Danin by Greek forces, and, having 
overcome in two battles, he laid siege to Babylon. Here he 
waited for reinforcements from Omar, who sent him 12,000 
men, and after a siege of some months Babylon fell. The 
capture of this city was as decisive for the fate of Egypt as 
the capture of Damascus had been for the fate of Syria. It 
is probable that a great many Syrians were influenced by the 
latter event to desert the imperial cause; it is certain that 
the success of Amru at Babylon decided Mukaukas, the 
Coptic governor, to yield to the Arabs, and exchange the 
yoke of Constantinople for the yoke of Mecca. The simple 
life of the Arabs, their religious enthusiasm, and their con- 
tempt for death inspired him with reverence; he did not 
hesitate to make peace, and agree, on behalf of the Copts, to 
pay a moderate tribute. 

The impression made upon him by the followers of Mo- 
hammed was thus described by Mukaukas when the Emperor 
Heraclius upbraided him for submitting to the invader’: “ It 
is true,” he said, “ that the enemy are not nearly so numerous as 
we, but one Mussulman is equivalent to a hundred of our men. 
Of the enjoyments of the earth they desire only simple cloth- 
ing and simple food, and yearn for the death of martyrs because 
it leads them to paradise; while we cling to life and its joys, 
and fear death.” This illustrates the spirit which enabled the 
Arabians to carry all before them in the first years of their 
new greatness; the joys of paradise were before their eyes as 
they fought. Al Wakidi gave poetical expression to this spirit 
in the words which he placed in the mouth of a youth fighting 
under the walls of Emesa: “ Methinks I see the black-eyed 
girls looking upon me; one of whom, should she appear in 
this world, all mankind would die for love of her. And I see 
in the hand of one of them an handkerchief of green silk and 
a cap of precious stones, and she beckons me and calls out, 
Come hither quickly, for I love thee.” ? 

From Memphis and Babylon the Greeks retired to Alex- 
andria, fighting as they went. Four places? can be dis- 


1 Weil, vol. i. P. 111. five days’ journey from Alexandria ; 
2 Gibbon, cap. li. (2) Kom Scharik ; (3) Siltis; (4) Ker- 
3 Weil, ib. p. 112 sq. (1) Terenut, iun, a day’s journey from Alexandria. 
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tinguished at each of which a stand was made, and at some of 
these stages more battles than one were fought, in which the 
Arabs were usually victorious. At length Alexandria was 
reached. The great Greek city which supplied New Rome 
with corn might perhaps have been saved and formed the 
basis for the recovery of Egypt if Heraclius had lived longer. 
But as he was making preparations to send an armament for 
its defence he died of a painful disease, which had been long 
afflicting him (10th February 641), and the intrigues and dis- 
turbances which ensued upon his death absorbed the attention 
of Constantinople. No help was sent to Alexandria; on the 
contrary, it even seems that troops were withdrawn from it, 
for selfish purposes, by one of the opposing parties in the 
capital The inhabitants ultimately abandoned all thoughts 
of defence; those who possessed property left the city by 
sea, carrying off their possessions; and in December 641, after 
a siege of fourteen months, Amru made his entry.’ 

Egypt was now a possession of the Saracens; and, with the 
exception of Cyprus, the Roman Empire no longer held any 
territory in the East south of the Taurus mountains. Omar 
would not permit Amru to make Alexandria the capital of the 
new province; it was too far from Medina, and the land 
about Misr (Babylon) was more fertile. Accordingly a new 
city was founded on the spot where Amru had encamped 
when he was besieging Babylon, and was hence called Fostit, 
“the Tent”; but the town afterwards assumed a more ambi- 
tious name and became Cairo, “the City of Victory,” and the 
mosque of Amru commemorates to this day the Saracen con- 
quest of Egypt. To the Egyptian population, whose squalor 
formed a vivid contrast to the splendour and luxury of Alex- 
andria, the change of masters did not seriously matter. The 
cultivation of the soil was left in their hands; Egypt was 
now to be a granary for the Arabs, as it had been formerly 
a granary for the Romans. The old canal which connected 
the Nile with the Red Sea was opened up. “The channel 
followed the most eastern branch of the river as far north as 


l Weil, i. 114. According to Theo- in battle, Marinus was defeated and 
phanes, Manuel was the general of the hardly escaped with his life, and Mari- 

reks. Nicephorus mentions three anus suffered a great defeat and was 

nerals who were successively sent to himself slain. 

fend Egypt (p. 24). John was slain 
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Bilbeis, then turned to the right through the vale of Tumlat, 
and, striking the salt lakes near Timseh, so reached the Red 
Sea by what is now the lower portion of the Suez Canal.” ! 

I may quote part of a letter? which the Caliph Omar 
wrote to the conqueror of Egypt, to illustrate the government 
of the first caliph and especially the character of Omar. One 
might imagine that he would have shown respect and honour to 
the general who had won such an important land for Islam, but 
his words express the sternness of an austere deity, who is not 
satisfied with works and reaps where he has not sown :— 

“ I have reflected on you and your condition; you are in a great and 
excellent land, whose inhabitants God blesses by number and might, by 
land and sea—a land which even the Pharaohs, in spite of their unbelief, 
brought by useful works into a flourishing condition. I am therefore 
extremely surprised, that it does not bring in half of what it brought in 
formerly, although this decrease cannot be excused by famine or a bad 
year. You wrote to me before of many imposts which you laid on the 
land. I expected they would pour in; but instead I receive excuses, 
which do not please me. I shall not accept a whit less than the former 
revenue,” 


The preceding account of the Saracen conquests may 
appear a dry sketch, because it is barren in details. But this 
is unavoidable. For in the story of the conquest of Syria 
legend is so mingled with history, that if we once attempt to 
choose among the details, which come mainly from oriental 
sources, we can never be sure with which element we are 
dealing. No compromise is possible between Weil and Ockley. 
Again, it may seem to some that the conquest of Syria demands 
as a sort of due, even in a Roman History, a long disquisition 
on the Saracens, an elaborate biography of Mohammed, and a 
collection of anecdotes to illustrate the characters of the caliphs 
and their emirs. But here, as in the case of the Lombards 


1 Muir, op. cit. p. 244. The statis- to the Red Sea; the first was begun 
tics of the popes ee of Alexandria and abandoned by Necho, son of 
given by Arabic historians are interest- Psammetichus, about 615 B.c., but the 
ing if true. The male population was Persian Darius completed it; the 


600,000; the number of male taxable 
Jews was probably about 70,000 ; the 
Greeks numbered 200,000, of whom 
30,000 escaped before the siege. In 
the city were 4000 baths, 400 theatres ; 
in the harbour 12,000 vessels (?) (p. 
240, cf. Weil, i. p. 116). The burning 
of the library by the Saracens is only a 
legend (cf. Weil, 7b.) Weil sketches 
the history of the canals from the Nile 


second was dug by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, but fell into neglect, and was 
opened again by Trajan; it fell into 
neglect again under the later Empe- 
rors, and was restored by Amru (p. 
120 sqq.) 

2 Weil, who is more inclined to re- 
ject than to accept, concludes that this 
etter is genuine. I translate from his 
translation (p. 124). 
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and the Franks, where the temptation to write episodes is 
strong, I have diligently avoided Herodotean digressions. 


Before we conclude this chapter we must bid a more 
solemn farewell to Heraclius, whose death has been already 
casually mentioned. On the 11th of February 641 the saviour 
of New Rome was laid beside Constantine, her founder, and 
Justinian, who had made her glorious, in the church of the 
Holy Apostles, which Constantines mother had built. For 
three days the body was exposed to view in an open coffin, 
watched over by eunuchs, in accordance with the wishes of 
the dead Emperor." 

Heraclius is one of those unfortunate heroes who have 
outlived their glory, and have thereby won the sympathy as 
well as the admiration of posterity. Alexander the Great 
died in the fulness of his prosperity; Constantine the Great 
did not experience the mortification of seeing his work undone ; 
Justinian passed away before his successes in Italy were half 
reversed by the Lombard invaders and before his system 
collapsed. But the Emperor who saved the inheritance of 
Rome at the time of sorest need, the warrior who, like Alex- 
ander, overthrew a Persian sovereign, the champion who 
maintained the cause of Hellenism as well as the cause of 
Christendom, was destined to live too long. He was to live to 
see the provinces which he had won back from the fire-wor- 
shipper fall a prey to the Semitic unbeliever; he was to live 
to behold the Holy City in the power of a more dreadful foe 
than the Persian; he was to live to hear a new word of more 
ominous sound than the old and familiar “Medism.” And the 
woes of his latter years were aggravated by a hideous disease.” 
But his name was not forgotten; like Alexander the Great, he 
passed into medieval legend.’ 


) Nicephorus, p. 27. He died at the 
age of sixty-six. 

? Dropsy, mixa dwroupeiy Epere cavlda 
Kard rou Hrpov éwerlOe’ earpépero yap 
altov Tò aldotoy kal xard rol mpoowmou 
airoŭ ra ofpa Exeurev, To the super- 
stitious mind of a Patriarch the nature 
of the disease was determined by the 
nature of the sin which Heraclius had 


committed in marrying Martina. The 
member which offended suffered. 
Niceph. 7d. 

VOL. II 


3 Otto of Freisingen wrote a romance 
of Heraclius in the twelfth century. M. 
Drapeyron (op. cit. p. 282) notices that 
there is a colossal statue at Barletta, 
supposed to be of Heraclius. Heraclius 
conquering Chosroes was the subject of 
a painting on enamel at Limoges (ib.). 
Heraclea, a town in Venetia, was 
founded soon after the victory of 628, 
commemorating in its name the same 
hero (ib.) 


CHAPTER VII 
THE SLAVONIC SETTLEMENTS IN ILLYRICUM AND THRACE 


In the first half of the seventh century important Slavonic 
migrations took place which affected the future of the Haemus 
peninsula, The details and the dates of these movements are 
obscure, but the general outline is sufficiently clear.’ 

In the year 610 we hear of Bavarians in conflict with 
Slaves (Slovenes) on the upper Drave,? and we find the 
latter taking up a permanent abode in the district of Carniola 
or Krain. At the same time, farther south, the settlements of 
the Slovenes in Illyricum, Macedonia, and Moesia were in- 
creasing, so that there was a considerable Slovene population 
extending from the frontiers of Bavaria almost to the Aegean. 
But this homogeneous population was not destined to become 
welded together and form one nationality; for a few years 
later—at what moment cannot exactly be determined, but 
certainly during the reign of Heraclius—two other peoples, 
Slavonic but not Slovenic known as the Croates and the 
Serbs, pressed into the lands of Upper Moesia, Lower Pannonia, 
and Dalmatia, which they permanently occupied, thereby 
cutting off for ever the Slovenes of Carniola and Carinthia from 
the Slovenes of Macedonia and Lower Moesia. The lot of the 
north-western Slovenes was to be linked with that of the 
Franks and the Western Empire; while their south-eastern 

1 My chief guide has been Diimmler’s 3 I use the adjective Slovenic of 
excellent article on the history of Dal- those Slaves who were called Z«dafnro 
matia in the Vienna Sitzungsberichte or ZOAaBnvol by Greek writers. Their 
(23d April 1856, p. 353 sgq.), to which descendants in Carniola, Carinthia, etc. 
I may refer the reader who is curious speak a language closely related to the 


as to the literature of the subject. Serbo-Croatian. 
2 Paul, Hist. Lang. iv. 39. 
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brethren were to be closely connected with the Eastern 
Empire. 

Diimmler supposes that the Croates and Serbs’ were 
tribes under Avaric suzerainty, and that with the consent of 
their lords they crossed the Danube to take possession of 
Dalmatia and Upper Moesia, which the Slovenes had laid 
waste. The fact that Pope John IV, a Dalmatian by birth, 
sent an abbot to Istria and Dalmatia, between 640 and 
642 A.D., to collect christian relics and ransom christian 
prisoners from the heathen, proves that the newcomers occupied 
those provinces in the reign of Heraclius. In later years, 
when the power of the Avars had passed away and the Serbs 
and Croatians had been converted to Christianity and entered 
into connection with Byzantium, the idea arose that they had 
been originally invited to settle in their homes by the Emperor 
Heraclius, and this idea, accepted and echoed by the Emperor 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos, has been generally received. 

I have been speaking of the Croatians as an unequivocally 
Slavonic people, and this is the generally received doctrine. 
I believe, however, that it is not a strictly correct view. Be- 
fore the tenth century the legend had arisen that the Croatians 
came to their new abodes from the land of White Croatia 
under the leadership of five brothers, Klukas, Lobel, Cosentzes, 
Muchl6, Chrobatos, and two sisters, Buga and Tuga’? This 
Croatian legend has a strong family resemblance to the Bul- 
garian legend of Krobat (or Kubrat) and his five sons, which 
will be related in another chapter? ; and I think we can hardly 
hesitate to suppose that Krobat and Chrobatos are the same 
prehistorical hero of the Hunnic nation to which the various 
closely related tribes of the Bulgarians, Cotrigurs, and Ono- 
sundurs belonged. If this be a true view, the name Croatia 
is not Slavonic, and, as a matter of fact, no probable Slavonic 


1 Constantine Porphyrogennetos says 
that the original home of these peoples 
was in White Servia (beyond Hungary), 
but he is confusing the Serbs and Sorbs. 
Diimmler believes that there may be 
some foundation for a Great or White 
Croatia (BedoxpwSaro.) to the north-east 
of Bohemia, as the Croatian name 
appears in the neighbourhood of Kra- 
kau Constantine thought Zép8o was 
a Latin word equivalent to servi (de 


Adm. Imp. iii. 152), whence also the 
name gépßovħa for poor shoes such as 
Slaves wear, and rfepBouvrAavol for the 
cobblers who make them; the Serbs, 
he says, were so called because they 
were the dovAx of the Roman Emperor. 
Zrépo in Procopius, B. Œ. iii. 14, has 
been identified by Safarik with the 
Serbs. 

2 Const. Porph. iii. p. 143 (ed. Bonn). 

3 Below, cap. xi. 
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explanation of it has ever been suggested. On the other hand, 
the Hunnic or Bulgaric name leads us to the interesting con- 
clusion that the establishment of the Croatian Slaves as an 
independent state in Dalmatia was due to the same conditions 
that established the kingdom of the Bulgarian Slaves in Moesia. 
The Slaves of Croatia were clearly conquered by a Bulgarian 
people, just as the Slaves of Moesia were conquered by a Bul- 
garian people. But when and where the former conquest took 
place cannot be determined. It does not seem probable that 
Hunnic Croatians suddenly entered Dalmatia in the seventh 
century and conquered the Slaves who had been forming settle- 
ments there for the past hundred years. Some definite record 
of such an event would have been preserved, and there would 
have been most certainly a Croatian kingdom ruled by sovereigns 
of Hunnic names, instead of a number of practically independent 
Zupans. We must therefore suppose that Dalmatia was in- 
vaded in the reign of Heraclius, not by Croatian Huns, but by 
Croatian Slaves, that is to say, Slaves who had been con- 
quered many years before in some country north of the Danube 
by Bulgarians, and had already absorbed the individuality of 
their conquerors, Turanian Chrobat or Krobat was associated 
in the legend with Slavonic names, Buga and Tuga, Weal 
and Woe. I may add that this theory is supported by the 
non-Slavonic name of the Croatian governor, Boanos (Bodvos), 
which strongly reminds us of the Avar Baian, and of Baian or 
Batbaian, who in Bulgarian legend was one of the sons of 
Krobat. 


The invasion of Croatians and Serbs caused a general flight 
coastwards among the Roman inhabitants of Dalmatia, and new 
towns were founded on islands and promontories, just as Venice 
is said to have been founded by fugitives from the Huns and 
as Monembasia was probably founded in the Peloponnesus by 
fugitives from the Slaves. The inhabitants of the ancient 
Tragurium (Traii)’ withdrew to the opposite island of Bua; 
Rausium,? or Ragusa, was founded by the citizens who fled 


1 Tragurium is mentioned by Poly- that the original name of the ‘Paowsain 
bius (xxxii. 18). It is called Terpayyov- was Aavoaio, from a ‘* Romaic” word 
prov by Const. Porph. Aad = cliff (apparently connected with 

2 It is hard to decide whether there Adas). The change from A to pis highly 
is anything in the statement of Con- improbable, as there is no other liquid 
stantine Porph. (de Adm. Imp. iii. 136) in the word to cause assimilation or 
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from the old Greek colony of Epidaurus; and the town of 
Cattaro (Dekatera) had a similar origin. Salona, the home of 
Diocletian in his last years, did not escape destruction, and 
some of its inhabitants founded the town of Spalato, or Spa- 
latro, around the palace of Diocletian, from which it derived 
its name. Is it fanciful to suppose that, when the people of 
Salona fled from their city at the approach of the invaders, 
they made for the Emperor's palace, and that some cried in 
Greek, ’s palation (s maXdttov—that is, “to the palace !”), and 
that hence the name Spalation, which became Spalato, was 
given to the new town? Further north, in the district of 
Liburnia, the city of Jadera? (Zara) defied the Slave, and four 
Islands opposite the mainland — Veglia, Arbe, Cherso, and 
Lussin, of which the two latter together are called by one 
name, Opsara — also remained under the supremacy of the 
Empire. The inhabitants of these cities and islands were called 
Romanoi by the Greeks, and retained the Latin language. A 
Byzantine stratégos, in whose hands military and civil powers 
were combined, resided at Zara, and it may be conjectured that 
he was responsible to the exarch of Ravenna. The payment 
of a certain tribute and the contribution of ships and sailors 
for service in the Adriatic were practically the only link of 
connection that bound these dependencies with the Empire. 
The kingdom of the Croatians was probably much larger 
from the seventh to the ninth century than in later times; for 
at first it seems to have included Bosnia, which was afterwards 
lost to the Serbs. Croatia was divided into four Zupes, governed 
by independent princes called Zupans. There was one great 


dissimilation (as e.g. in lusciniola, ros- 
signol). Argosy is generally derived 
from the ship Argo; but it is possible 
that Ragusan galleys may have been 
the original argosies, and that the ‘me- 
tathesis of the first two letters may 
have been due to reminiscences of the 


(Romaic in this passage means Latin), 
in the sense that it was founded before 
Rome (!) It is not easy to sce how he 
got jam erat from Jadera. 

3 Diimmler deduces this from the 
statement of Const. Porphyr. that 
Croatia had declined in the middle of 


mythical vessel. 

1’Acwddafov, interpreted by Con- 
stantine Porph. as maddriov puxpdy, a 
little palace ; a derivation which seems 
in the highest degree doubtful. dorá- 
Aaos is a prickly shrub with a fragrant 
oil, and this Greek name seems to have 
been a Volksetymologie. 

* Const. Porph. says that Diadora 
was called in ‘‘Romaic” Jam erat 


the ninth century, and that its military 
power had once amounted to 60,000 
cavalry and 100,000 infantrv—numbers 
incredible from the size of their land in 
later times—combined with the notice 
that at first the Croatians spread them- 
selves in Pannonia (evidently Lower 
Pannonia) and Illyria, i.e. Dalmatia 
and the land north and east towards 
the Save and Drina. 
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Zupan, but his was merely a titular greatness, which, however, 
afterwards developed into real monarchical power under the 
external influence of other monarchical constitutions.! 

South of the Croatians, who had occupied northern Dal- 
matia as far as the river Cettina, were the four races of mari- 
time Serbians. The Narentanes,? who became renowned as 
pirates, dwelled between the Cettina and the Narenta, and for 
many generations, living amid inaccessible rocks, resisted the 
influences of Christianity, whence they were called by their 
Roman neighbours Pagans, a word which a Greek writer of 
the tenth century supposed to be Slavonic and translated 
“unbaptized.” The district between the river Narenta and the 
town of Ragusa was occupied by the Zachlums,animportant tribe; 
south of whom dwelled the less considerable Travouni between 
Ragusa and Cattaro; and the Dukljani® between Cattaro and 
Antivari, in the district corresponding to modern Montenegro. 

We seldom meet with the Romans of Dalmatia and their 
Slavonic neighbours in the general current of Roman history 
during the seventh and eighth centuries. We may conclude 
that as the power of the Avars decreased, the power of the 
Slaves increased; and that when Avaric influence had quite 
passed away, the Slaves entered into peaceful relations with 
the Emperor of Constantinople before the end of the seventh 
century, perhaps in the year 678, when all the powers of the 
West vied in establishing friendly relations with Constantine 
IV. Soon afterwards they were converted to Christianity. 


We may now turn from the south-western Slaves, who were 
destined to remain free from Turanian influence, to the south- 
eastern Slaves, who were soon to pass under a Turanian yoke. 
The statement of Constantine Porphyrogennetos that Heraclius 
settled the Slaves in Thrace and Macedonia cannot be accepted 
without reservation. We have seen how during the last thirty 
years of the sixth century Thrace and Illyricum were receiving 
a considerable Slavonic population; the invaders took up their 
abode in the land, and lived half as peasants half as freebooters. 
During this time the valiant and experienced Priscus was at 

1 Diimmler notices that the court of Lesina, Curzola, Méleda, were colonised 
the great Zupan bears clear traces of by the Narentanes. 


Frank influence. 3 So called from the town of Dio- 
2 The islands of south Dalmatia, clea. 
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the head of a Roman army in those provinces, and could to a 
certain extent keep the Slaves in check and prevent the land 
from being deluged with the strangers. But during the reigns 
of Phocas and Heraclius the political anarchy and the pressing 
difficulties of the Persian war rendered the government unable 
to extend its protection to the Illyrian and Thracian provinces ; 
they were left to shift for themselves. The large fortified 
towns, Thessalonica, Hadrianople, or Marcianopolis, were able 
to defy the Avar and the Slave, or to purchase exemption from 
their hostilities; but there were no forces to hinder the occupa- 
tion of the land. When the great Scythian destroyer marched 
against the city of Constantine in 626, to capture it in con- 
junction with the Persian, it must have been through an 
almost Slavonic land that his way lay. The connection then 
of Heraclius with these Slavonic settlers, which had been some- 
how handed down to the imperial antiquarian, probably con- 
sisted in arranging a “mode of living” with them. Heraclius 
doubtless made compacts with the chiefs of their tribes—even 
as Constantine and Aetius made compacts with Visigoths and 
Vandals, and Zeno with the Ostrogoths—that they should inhabit 
certain limited territories. It cannot be doubted that Heraclius, 
after his Persian victories, directed his attention to the condi- 
tion of the Haemus countries, which sorely needed succour after 
a long neglect; but for us their history is buried in obscurity 
during this period. At the same time the decline of the Avar 
monarchy, which set in soon after the failure of the chagan at 
Constantinople, influenced the political situation, and a general 
revolt of the subject Slaves and Bulgarians, which drove the 
Avars westward, may have been attended with new migrations 
to the lands south of the Danube.’ 

Regions of Lower Moesia and the lands of Macedonia about 
Thessalonica seem to have been the two chief Slavonic districts, 
or, as we may call them, the Sclavinias.2 The action of Hera- 
clius doubtless consisted in recognising these settlements as 
dependencies on the Empire. Before we reach the end of the 


? Of the fall of the Avar monarchy Nestor—‘‘ They have vanished, like the 
we hear little. Suidas, sub voce “ABaps, Obri, without posterity, without heir” 
has this notice, ör: rods ’ASapis of BOA- (ni plemene ni naslùdka). 
yapa Kara xpadros Apdny jnddvicay, In 2 Sclavinia (Exħaßwla)is now used of 
en the Avars are called"Ou8pa, the lands which corresponded to the 
and a Russian proverb is preserved by ancient Pannonia. 
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seventh century we shall hear of the “seven Slavonic tribes ” 
in Moesia, which were subdued by the Bulgarians, but we know 
nothing more precise about the Moesian Sclavinia. 

Of the Macedonian Sclavinia we know more; the Life of 
St. Demetrius has preserved some details touching the tribes 
which, settled in the neighbourhood of Thessalonica, harried its 
territory and threatened its walls. Between Thessalonica 
and Beroea, in the valleys of the Axios and the Haliacmon, 
abode the tribes of the Drogubites and Sagudates. South of 
these, a district on the Gulf of Pagasae (Volo), in Thessaly, 
was occupied by the Belegezétes (whose name survives in the 
modern Velestino), the Berzétes, and the Bajunétes. All these 
tribes combined to besiege Thessalonica in the episcopate of 
archbishop John II (675-681), and the city of St. Demetrius 
was hardly saved by the miraculous protection of its patron. 
Other Slaves were settled on the Strymon, and the Runchines 
were among the most formidable neighbours of the cities of 
Macedonia. Most of these barbarous tribes infested the sea as 
well as the land, and penetrated in their light piratical boats 
into the waters of the Propontis.’ 

We saw reason to suppose that in the reign of Maurice 
Slaves had begun to settle in the lands south of Mount Olym- 
pus. It is almost certain that the Slavonic element in Greece 
increased during the reign of Heraclius, while the entire atten- 
tion of the government was occupied by the struggle with Persia, 
for we can hardly refuse to allow so much credit to the strong 
statement of the contemporary Isidore of Seville that “the 
Slaves took Greece from the Romans,” Sclavi Graeciam Romanis 
tulerunt? But while we infer so much from the words of 
the Spanish bishop, I think we can hardly infer more. It 
is certain at least that the large towns did not fall a prey to 
the Slaves. Athens, for example, was still Greek and to some 
extent still a seat of learning, for the great Theodore of Tarsus, 
to whom our own England owes so much, was educated there. 
Nor had the country yet become Slavised, as it is said to have 
become in the following century. 


1 Acta Sanctorum, Oct. iv. pp. 162-174. See Hopf, Griechische Geschichte, 
p. 94, and below, p. 337. 2 Chron. 120. 


CHAPTER VIII 


CONSTANS II 


THE history of the successors of Heraclius is veiled in the most 


profound obscurity. 


We have no contemporary historians ; 


the writers on whom we are obliged to rely almost entirely, 
lived more than a hundred years later,! and it is not even certain 
from what sources they obtained their materials. From the 
curt and scanty notices of these chronicles it is impossible to 
obtain a clear or definite idea of the state of the Empire, and 


l Theophanes, confessor, and Nice- 
horus, Patriarch of Constantinople. 
th wrote, the former his Chronicle 
and the latter his Short History, at 
the beginning of the ninth century. 
The interesting question is, what were 
their sources for the history of the 
seventh century. We have seen that 
Theophanes utilised George of Pisidia 
for the Persian wars of Heraclius, and 
up to the year 628 (or perhaps for a few 
years later) there were the entries of the 
Chronicon Paschale, which was doubt- 
less consulted both by Theophanes and 
Nicephorus. But these sources (1) do 
not account for all their notices in the 
reigns of Phocas and Heraclius, and (2) 
entirely deserted them for the later part 
of Heraclius’ reign and for the reigns of 
the Heraclidae. If we compare the two 
chronicles it is easy to see that the 
sources used by Nicephorus were also 
used by Theophanes, and in some cases 
their very words are the same. But it 
ìs also clear that Theophanes had access 
to earlier writers whose works were not 
in the hands of Nicephorus ; for (1) the 
sources of Nicephorus deserted him 
entirely for the reign of Constans, (2) 


Nicephorus is not clear, like Theophanes, 
in the matter of chronology. One of 
the authorities used by Theophanes was 
doubtless the Chronicle of John of 
Antioch, called Malalas, who probably 
lived about 700. I suspect that for the 
reign of Constans, Malalas was the 
chief source. It is worthy of note that 
in several places Theophanes uses the 
Macedonian names of the months (6136, 
6150, 6164, 6186, 6205 a.M.), generally 
in recording such occurrences as earth- 
uakes. As this wasa characteristic of 
the Paschal Chronicle (not of John 
Malalas), I would conjecture that he 
consulted some lost Alexandrine con- 
tinuation of the Paschal Chronicle. 
Besides these later writers we have, 
chiefly for the ecclesiastical history, the 
Acta Conciliorum and the Liber Pontifi- 
calis. Some chapters in Paul’s His- 
toria Langobardorum are important 
for the later years of Constans. The 
Vita Scti. Demetrii has been already 
referred to. Zonaras and Cedrenus (or 
rather John Scylitzes) preserve some 
details unnoticed by Theophanes, which 
they probably drew directly from 
Theophanes’ sources. 
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our account of the reigns of Constans II, Constantine IV, and 
Justinian II must necessarily be defective. 


Yielding doubtless to the persuasions of his beloved and 
ambitious wife and niece Martina, Heraclius had drawn 
up an impracticable will, in which he enjoined that the 
administration of the Empire after his death should be carried 
on jointly by his eldest son and colleague Constantine, by 
Heraclonas! his son by Martina, and by Martina herself. 
Accordingly, when her husband had closed his eyes, Martina 
called a conclave, consisting of the senate and the Patriarch 
Pyrrhus, and laid the testament of the dead Emperor before 
them. It seems that she then summoned the citizens of 
Byzantium to the hippodrome, and there, supported by the 
presence of Pyrrhus and the senate, made known publicly 
the last injunctions of the great Heraclius. The people 
demanded with impatient clamours that the two young 
Emperors should appear, and Martina unwillingly allowed them 
to come forward. She was determined from the beginning to 
take the first place, and keep both her august stepson and her 
own son, also august, in the background. But the public 
opinion of the Romaioidisapproved of the sovereignty of a woman, 
- and they made her understand that her audacious project would 
meet with opposition. Some one is said to have cried out to 
the Augusta, “ You are honoured as the mother of the Emperors, 
but they as our Emperors and lords.” A cogent reason too 
was assigned for her remaining in an honoured obscurity; 
“When foreign ambassadors come to the court, you cannot 
receive them or reply to them”; and this decisive objection was 
thrust home by the rude exclamation, “God forbid that the 
Roman Empire should fall so low.” The people dispersed 
cheering the Emperors, and the Empress retreated, discomfited 
but not hopeless, to the imperial palace. 

This first scene, in which the schemes of Martina were 
baffled, was of evil augury for the future, and we shall not be 
surprised to hear that, failing to accomplish her ambitious 


1 Theophanes calls him Heraclénas, against the Saracens, and was crowned 
Nicephorus calls him Heraclius. His Augustus in 638 (Nicephorus, pp. 28 
prepet and imperial name was doubtless and 26). He was born in 615, and there- 

eraclius, and he was named popularly fore was about twenty-six years old at 
Heraclonas to distinguish him from his his father’s death. 
father. He attended his father in Syria 
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purposes by fair means, the stepmother was prepared to resort 
to more doubtful practices. For not only had she been herself 
repulsed, but the public voice had unmistakably declared that 
Constantine, the eldest son, who had held the position of 
Augustus for many years, should enjoy a greater dignity and 
authority than his younger stepbrothier. 

There were two opposite parties now, the party of Martina 
in close league with the monotheletic Patriarch Pyrrhus, and 
the party of Constantine, who had faithful adherents in 
Philagrius the lord treasurer (comes sacrarum largitionum), and 
his squire (úmasmıoTtýs) Valentinus. As Constantine was ortho- 
dox and believed not, like his father, in One Will,’ the opposition 
of Pyrrhus to his government was all the bitterer. If Con- 
stantine had been a stronger man he must certainly have 
prevailed against his enemies, supported as he was by general 
public opinion. One is tempted to think that he might have 
safely banished his stepmother. He won at least one success 
with the help of Philagrius, who revealed to him that Heraclius 
had consigned to the care of Pyrrhus a sum of money which 
might serve as an ample reserve store for Martina if she should 
ever be driven from the court. Constantine forced the reluctant 
Patriarch to produce the money. 

After this, Constantine fell sick, and for change of air crossed 
over to his palace at Chalcedon. But the salubrious atmo- 
sphere of Asia did not avail, and he died, after a reign of three 
months and a half. It was generally supposed that poison was 
administered to him by his stepmother, but as one of our 
authorities, who gives fuller details of these events than the 
others, does not even hint at such a suspicion,” we are not entitled 
to assert it as a historical fact, though it may seem credible or 
even probable. When Philagrius, who waited on the Emperor, 
saw that his master’s end was approaching he felt fears for his 
own safety, and advised Constantine to engage the army to pro- 
tect the rights of his children to the succession, in case he died. 


* Zonaras, vol. iii. p. 313 (ed. Din- have been a slow one. Pyrrhus, ac- 
orf). cording to Theophanes, had something 

? Nicephorus, from whom the pre- to do with hisdeath ; but then Pyrrhus 
ceding account is derived ; as he uses wasa monothelete. Martina’s guilt was 
theexpression yós xpond cwvelxero,and generally believed, and Constans as- 
Constantine seems to have lain ill for serted it as a fact ina speech to the 
some time at Chalcedon, the poison,if senate after his accession. 
there was poison in the case, must 
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Constantine gladly accepted the advice, and sent Valentinus 
with a letter to the army, also entrusting to his care a large 
sum of money,' with which he was to persuade the generals and 
soldiers to resist the machinations of Martina and her children. 

Heraclius was proclaimed in the city successor of Con- 
stantine; and the proclamation of her son meant the ascend- 
ency of Martina. One of his or her first acts was to banish 
Philagrius to Septae, a fort in Africa near the Straits of 
Gibraltar; and other persons attached to Constantine were 
punished, though not with death. Valentinus meanwhile was 
not inactive, and he appeared at Chalcedon, with the troops of 
Asia Minor, as the champion of the children of Constantine. 
The time of the vintage was approaching, and, as a large number 
of the inhabitants of Constantinople possessed vineyards on the 
Asiatic coast round about Chalcedon, the presence of Valentinus 
there in a hostile attitude threatened to be eminently vexatious. 
Heraclius, the eldest son of Constantine III, was in Constan- 
tinople, and his stepuncle Heraclonas, in order to anticipate, or 
perhaps repel, the suspicions and murmurs of the people, produced 
him in public as a proof that he was safe, and embraced him 
as if he were his own son. This display of affection seemed 
credible, as he had received Heraclius in his arms after 
immersion in the baptismal font. He confirmed this demonstra- 
tion by swearing on the wood of the cross, in the presence of 
Pyrrhus, that neither from himself nor from others should the 
children of Constantine receive hurt. The asseverations of his 
own good faith were accompanied by imputations against the 
genuineness of the conduct of Valentinus, whom he accused of 
aiming at the imperial throne. To confirm this charge he 
crossed over to Chalcedon in the company of the young 
Heraclius and tried to persuade Valentinus that his intentions 
towards the princes were friendly and loyal. But the squire 
of Pinlagrius refused to accept his suspicious assurances; 
and when they of the city heard this, they believed the 
Emperor and reviled Valentinus. 

Meanwhile the vintage was ripe, and the soldiers did not 
spare the grapes; nor were the vintagers from the city allowed 


1 Nicephorus, p. 29: xphuara ouvre- = oxldtta voulopara = 2,010,600 aurei = 
Aodvra eis wocdrnra dpiOuov pupddwy £1,256,625, omitting wévre which is 
[wévre] dtaxoclwy kai €rc pupa kal éfaxc- very doubtful. 
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to land in Asia. This state of things produced impatience and 
discontent, which were augmented for the orthodox by the fact 
that the monotheletic and unpopular Patriarch was closely 
associated with the Emperor and his mother. Pyrrhus was 
` called upon, perhaps by a deputation, to crown Heraclius, and 
the importunity of the people was so urgent that the Patriarch 
communicated it to the Emperor, and the Emperor assented to 
the coronation. The crown of his father Constantine, which 
Heraclonas had put away in the sanctuary of the church, was 
placed on the head of Heraclius,’ whose name by the will 
and acclamation of the people was changed to Constans °? or 
Constantine. 

A strong feeling of odium prevailed against Pyrrhus. The 
ignorant and superstitious portion of the community thought 
doubtless that his impious views on the matter of one will were 
mysteriously connected with the disagreeable state of things that 
had come about. It appears that on the day of the coronation 
the rabble proceeded to St. Sophia with intent to lay rude hands 
on Pyrrhus. When they failed to find him there they entered 
the thusiasterion, with a crowd of Jews and other “ cacodox ” 
persons; they tore up the sacred robes and defiled the holy 
place, and then paraded through the city with the keys of the 
church gates hung on a pole. That night Pyrrhus, seeing that 
his life was in jeopardy, stealthily entered the great church, 
and worshipped there for the last time. He laid his cloak 
(@popopov) on the altar and said, “I resign not my sacred 
office, but I take my leave of a disobedient people.” He crept 
out unobserved and remained concealed in the house of a pious 
woman until he found an opportunity to sail to Carthage. 


1 Nicephorus says that Heraclius 
(Heraclonas) bade Pyrrhus crown his 
nephew, ‘‘but the people constrained 
the Emperor to accomplish the work.” 
I suppose the incident indicates the 
odium that prevailed against Pyrrhus. 
The crown, valued at 70 lbs. of gold, 
belonged to Heraclius; it had been 
buried with him, but his son Constan- 
tine had exhumed it, and, after the 
death of the latter, Heraclonas dedi- 
cated it in St. Sophia. 

2 Theophanes calls him Constans, but 
on his coins he is called Constantine, 
and Nicephorus the Patriarch was 
ignorant of the name Constans. I 


strongly suspect that Constantine was 
his imperial name, and Constans only 
a popular name (a parallel case to 
Heraclonas). In that case he was the 
true Constantine IV, and sixteen, not 
fifteen, Constantines ruled over the 
Romans. 

3 Nicephorus, p. 31: mpds thv 
Xadxnddvos [sc. mów] diréwrea. The 
editor, de Boor, queries ‘‘ Kapy7ndédvos ?” 
in a footnote, and it is almost certain 
that here (as in other places) there has 
been a confusion between Chalcedon 
and Carthage. For the following refer- 
ence to Maximus and Theodosius, the 
pillars of orthodoxy in Africa, év ’Agpixp, 
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The coronation of Constans the Second rendered it practic- 
able to make an arrangement with Valentinus and his soldiers 
at Chalcedon ; and this was really the motive of the popular 
movement. The terms of the compact were that the Caesar 
David, the brother of Heraclonas, should be crowned Emperor, 
and named Tiberius,’ that Valentinus should be created comes 
excubitorum, that no account of the money which the late 
Emperor had given him should be demanded, and that the 
soldiers should receive a largess. These events took place in 
the month of October (641), and at the same time Paulus, the 
chancellor of St. Sophia, was elected to the patriarchal chair 
instead of Pyrrhus, whose theological views he shared. 

Thus at the end of the year 641 there were three Emperors, 
Heraclonas, Constans, and Tiberius; but the mode in which 
the coronation of Constans had been extorted and the well- 
known unscrupulousness of Martina precluded the hope of a 
permanent harmony. Concerning the course of events our 
authorities fail us; all we know is that before a twelvemonth 
had elapsed the senate resolved to adopt the violent measure 
of deposing Heraclonas and banishing him, along with his 
mother Martina. The sentence of banishment was accompanied 
by a barbarous act of justice or revenge; the tongue of the 
Empress was cut out and the nose of her son was slit. We 
cannot hesitate to suppose that some terrible provocation had 
been given. It is remarkable that Valentinus was banished 
at the same time, whence we must conclude that he had 


is hardly relevant if it was not at Carth- 
age that Pyrrhus was questioned by the 
curious monks—trives rv povatdyrwy 
. +. Gvepevvuw 5 and it is not conceivable 
that monks at Chalcedon would have to 
seek information from Pyrrhus concern- 
ing what must have been perfectly 
familiar to them, the Ecthesis (rav 
éxredévrwy) of Heraclius. 

1 Niceph. p. 381. (David and Mari- 
nus, the sons of Martina, had been 
created Caesars, and her daughters, 
Augustina and Martina, had been cre- 
ated Augustas in 639 or 640, 7b. P 27.) 
After this point there is a gap of more 
than thirty years in the epitomised his- 
tory of Nicephorus, who proceeds from 
the election of Paul to the patriarchate 
in 641 to the death of Constans, whom 
he calls Constantine, in 668, and having 


barely mentioned this event goes on to 
the year 673. Thus for the reign of 
Constans we depend chiefly on Theo- 
phanes (for other sources, see above, p. 
281). 

There is no reason to ascribe this 
lacuna to our MSS. and not to Nice- 
phorus himself. It seems to me, as I 
already stated, to indicate that for the 
reign of Constans there was extant only 
one Greek source of any value, and that 
this source was consulted by Theophanes, 
while it was not in the hands of Nice- 
phorus. I hold that this source was 
the Chronicle of John Malalas of Anti- 
och. Theophanes probably also con- 
sulted some other meagre chronicle in 
which the Macedonian months were 
used. See above, p. 281. 
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changed parties. What became of the Emperor Tiberius we 
are not informed. 


Before September 642 Constans, then a boy of eleven years, 
was sole sovereign, and not long after that date he made a 
short statement to the senate’ which has been preserved and 
deserves to be quoted :— 


“ My father Constantine, in the lifetime of Heraclius, his father and 
my grandfather, reigned in conjunction with him for a considerable time, 
but after his death for a very short space of time. For the envy of his 
stepmother Martina cut off his excellent hopes and deprived him of his 
life—and this for the sake of Heraclonas, the son of her incestuous union 
with Heraclius. Your vote chiefly contributed to the just deposition of 
her and her son from the imperial dignity, that the Roman Empire should 
not behold a most illegal thing. Your noble lordships are well aware of 
this; and I therefore invite you to assist me by your advice and judg- 
ment in providing for the general safety of my subjects.” 


This short speech is noteworthy in two ways. It shows 
that a general belief prevailed that Martina had poisoned Con- 
stantine ; and it indicates the importance of the senate at this 
time. By the decision of the senate Martina and- Hera- 
clonas had been deposed, and the tender age of Constans 
obliges us to assume that the administration of the Empire 
was entirely in the hands of the senate during the next few 
years. 

Two revolts may have alarmed the inexperience of Constans 
in the early part of his reign. A patrician named Valentinian, 
who was apparently a general of troops in Asia Minor, re- 
belled, but Constans caused him to be executed, and recalled 
the army to the duty of loyalty (645). It is tempting to sup- 
pose that Valentinian is a mistake for Valentinus, and that 
the squire of Philagrius who undertook the cause of the chil- 
dren of Constantine had been made a Patrician; but the other 
statement that some one named Valentinus was banished along 
with Martina makes us hesitate to accept this identification. 

Two years later Gregory,” the exarch or governor of Africa, 
revolted “along with the Africans,” but was soon afterwards 


1 Theoph. 6134 A.M. Kuyvoras wpds Heraclian family—may have been a 
Tv otyxAnrov Beyer. son or grandson of Gregory the uncle 
? One is fain to conjecture that this of Heraclius. 
Gregory may have belonged to the 
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routed by the Saracens, who invaded those provinces and com- 
pelled the people to pay tribute (647-648). 


While this tragic drama was being enacted among the 
children of Heraclius at the court of Byzantium, the Saracens 
were extending their power. In the year 646 the officer 
Manuel, who had unsuccessfully defended Alexandria, made an 
essay to recapture it, with a fleet of 300 ships, but the Greeks 
were utterly defeated in a battle which was fought close to the 
city. In consequence of this attack the Arabs razed to the 
ground the walls of the city of the Ptolemies, and made Fostit, 
afterwards to become Cairo, the capital of Egypt. To the 
Egyptian dominion of the caliph, Amru had added the western 
line of coast, including the town of Barca,! as far as Tripolis, 
and in these regions tribute was paid to the Arabs in the form 
of African slaves. In 647 Abu Sarh, who had succeeded 
Amru as governor of Egypt, advanced along the coast in the 
direction of Carthage, and, as has been already mentioned, de- 
feated the Roman governor Gregory, who opposed him at the 
head of an army of 120,000 men. The Semites were begin- 
ning to reappear in a quarter from which a powerful branch 
of the same race had been exterminated eight hundred years 
before. 

In the same year which witnessed the failure of the arma- 
ment of Manuel at Alexandria, another expedition sent by land 
against Muaviah, the general id Syria, was also repulsed, and 
the Saracens overran parts of Asia Minor and Armenia, and 
advanced as far as Tiflis. In the meantime the death of the 
unbending Omar and the election of the more flexible Othman 
led to many consequences, good and bad, for the power of the 
new nation. The chief injurious consequence was that the 
dissensions and discords, which the strong personality of Omar 
had firmly suppressed, broke out under the weaker and less 
unselfish supremacy of Othman. The chief advantage was that 
Muaviah, the energetic ruler of Syria, was permitted to organise 
a fleet, which Omar, who had a superstitious distrust of the 
perfidious sea, had obstinately forbidden. 


1 The surrounding district seems to appointed stratégos (general) of Barkaine, 
have been called Barkaine, for we read and sent to Egypt against the Sara- 
in Nicephorus (p. 24) that John was cens. 
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The first expedition of the new naval power was against 
Cyprus (649). The armament numbered 1700 ships; Con- 
stantia, the capital city, was taken, and the whole island was 
ravaged. But Muaviah did not attempt to occupy it perma- 
nently, and perhaps he was prevented from doing so by the 
news that the Roman chamberlain Kakorizos was sailing against 
him with a large force, The emir sailed back to the coast of 
Sytia and turned his attention to the little island of Aradus, 
lying not far from the mainland between Gabala and Tripolis. 
But all his endeavours to take the fort were vain; and equally 
vain was his attempt to induce the inhabitants to surrender by 
the mediation of a bishop named Thomarichos. The Saracens 
returned to Damascus, but next year attacked Aradus again 
with greater success. The city was burnt, the island was left 
uninhabited, while the people were allowed to depart and settle 
elsewhere. Aradus had been a flourishing mercantile city for 
many centuries; it was the Venice of the Syrian coast, secured 
by its insular position. Strabo the geographer noticed that the 
Aradians resisted all temptations to follow the example of the 
Cilicians and adopt the trade of piracy. The destruction of the 
place by Muaviah is an example of the barbarous and short- 
sighted policy of Mohammedan conquerors. 

In the following year (651) an Arab general marched into 
the southern provinces of Asia Minor and carried away 5000 
captives. Constans, who was hampered by Italian and perhaps 
by other affairs at this time, sent an ambassador to Muaviah 
and arranged a peace of two years, for which he was probably 
obliged to pay a considerable sum. This peace was not actu- 
ally violated, but in the following year the Romans lost Arme- 
nia by the revolt of the Patrician Pasagnathes (a Persian), who 
made a treaty with Muaviah, delivering up his own son as a 
pledge. The Emperor, who had proceeded to Caesarea in Cap- 
padocia in order to see what measures could be taken, despaired, 
we are told, of Armenia, and returned to Byzantium. Never- 
theless, two years later he sent forth an army under Maurianus 
to recover that important country; but Maurianus was driven 
before the Saracen general Abib to the foot of Mount Caucasus 
(654 apD.), and Armenia remained tributary to the caliph. 

In the same year (654) the Romans met with another 
Teverse in the loss of the important commercial island of 
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Rhodes. We are told that the celebrated statue of Helios, 
called the Colossus of Rhodes, was sold! to a Jewish trader 
of Edessa, who carried off the metal on 900 camels; a notice 
which shows the wealth and enterprise of the Jewish merchants 
at this time. 

Encouraged by his successes, achieved on an element strange 
to the children of the desert, against Cyprus, Rhodes, and the 
little fort of refuge at Aradus, Muaviah ventured to organise 
a grand expedition against New Rome herself (655 AD.) 
Constans, informed of his intention, prepared a fleet, and, sail- 
ing to the coast of Lycia, anchored at Phoenix. The events 
that followed may be told in the words of the chronicler :— 

“ All the armament of Muaviah was collected at Tripolis in 
Phoenicia. And having seen this, two brothers, servants of 
Christ, who abode in Tripolis, the sons of Bucinator, pierced by 
the zeal of God, rushed to the prison of the city, where there 
was a multitude of Roman prisoners. Bursting open the gates 
and loosing the prisoners they rushed to the house of the amér 
(emir) of the city and slew him and his staff, and, having burned 
all the furniture, sailed to Romania. Muaviah, however, did not 
give up his design. He marched himself on Caesarea in Cap- 
padocia, and made Abulathar captain of the naval armament. 
The latter sailed to a place in Lycia called Phoenix, where the 
Emperor Constans was stationed with the Roman fleet, and 
fought a naval battle with him. And as the Emperor was 
preparing to fight, on that night he dreamed that he was in 
Thessalonica, and awaking he related the dream to an inter- 
preter of dreams, who said, ‘Emperor, would that you had not 
slept, nor seen that dream; for your presence in Thessalonica 
means, being interpreted, that the victory inclines to your foe.’ * 
But the Emperor took no account of this, and drew up his fleet 
in line-of-battle and challenged an engagement. The ships 
met, and the Romans were defeated, and the sea was stained 
with the blood-streams of the Romans. The Emperor changed 
garments with another; and the son of Bucinator (mentioned 

1 Theophanes incorrectly describes it material or the price thereof was sup- 
as now pulled down. Thecolossushad plied by the siege-engines of Deme- 
been thrown down by an earthquake trius Poliorcetes. See Mahaffy, Greck 
about 225 B.c. (Polybius, v. 88). Pliny Life and Thought, pp. 334 and 342 
(Hist. Nat. 84, 18) writes sed jacens 


sqq. 
quoque miraculo cst. It was the work $ Gès Arp rlik, “give victory to 
of Chares of Lindus, and either its another.” 
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above), leaping into the imperial vessel, hurried off the Emperor 
into another vessel and unexpectedly saved him. But he him- 
self, standing bravely in the imperial ship, slew many, this 
most noble man, and devoted himself to death for the Emperor ; 
for the enemy surrounded him and compassed him about, sup- 
posing him to be the Emperor, and, having slain many, he was 
himself slain by the foe, along with the man who wore the 
imperial clothes. But the Emperor was thus saved by flight, 
and having left all he sailed to Constantinople.” ? 

After this great reverse an event happened which proved 
fortunate for the Romans, by preventing Muaviah from following 
up his success. This event was the murder of Caliph Othman 
(656 a.D.), which was succeeded by a struggle for the caliphate 
between Muaviah and Ali. The weak Othman had fallen the 
Victim of a conspiracy, and Muaviah assumed the part of his 
righteous avenger. On a pulpit in the great mosque of Damas- 
cus he hung up the bloody shirt of the slain caliph and the 
mutilated fingers of Naila, who had tried to protect him. Ali, 
the son-in-law of Mohammed, had made the new city of Kufa 
the capital of his caliphate. Having subdued a revolt at Bus- 
sora by the celebrated victory “of the Camel,” he invaded 
northern Syria, and the battle of Siffùn, where the forces of the 
rival caliphs met, was finally decided by an appeal to the infal- 
lible Koran. Having signed a document by which both agreed 
to accept the arbitration of the sacred book, Muaviah and Ali 
returned to their respective cities, Kufa and Damascus. The 
arbitrators appointed were Amru, as the representative of 
Muaviah, and Abu Misa, as the representative of Alii Abu 
Mûsa was outwitted by the cunning of Amru, and Muaviah, 
according to the terms of the contract, was the rightful caliph. 
But, as Ali declared the arbitration unfair, and would not 
surrender his claim, the double caliphate lasted until his death 
in 661 A.D., after which event his son Hassan? abdicated in 
favour of Muaviah. 

Occupied with these conflicts and rivalries, Muaviah was ob- 
liged to submit to a treaty favourable for the Romans in 659 
AD. The caliph agreed to pay to Constans 1000 nomismata 


! Theophanes ad 6146 a.m. He ofthe caliphs. 
always calls Muaviah Jfavias. He 2 Weil, 1. 265. Hassan was the hero 
uses the word dunpedw, ‘be ameer,” of no less than seventy divorces. 
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(£625), and for every day as long as the peace should last, a 
horse and a slave. | 

In the preceding year Constans had availed himself of the 
tranquillity of his neighbours on the south-eastern frontier to 
make an expedition against the Slaves who were settled in the 
provinces of the Balkan peninsula, and were manifesting an 
unruly spirit. The country which these Slaves occupied was 
called Sclavinia, but we are not informed where this country 
lay. Thus we cannot decide with certainty whether Constans 
marched westward to the Macedonian land beyond Mount 
Rhodope, where, as we know, there were Slavonian settlements, 
or northward to the Moesian lands beyond Mount Haemus, which 
were then almost entirely Slavonic ; but the former alternative, 
which is adopted by the German historian Hopf,! seems the 
more likely. Constans compelled them to pay the tribute 
which they had refused, and led away many captives. 

Constans was a man of strong will and restless energy, and 
he displayed these qualities in the sphere of religion as well as 
in other departments. To his ecclesiastical policy we must 
attribute, in the first instance, his unpopularity with the people 
of Constantinople, whose detestation he cordially reciprocated ; 
and this unpopularity, hampering and oppressing him at 
every step, drove him to make the remarkable resolution 
of transferring the seat of empire to the West. This then is 
the most fitting place to give a brief account of the ecclesi- 
astical affairs of his reign, with which his expedition to Italy 
naturally connects itself. 


After the death of Heraclius a monk named Maximus 
carried on a vigorous campaign in Africa against monotheletism ; 
and in 646 A.D. the African councils, at his instigation, drew 
up a manifesto against the heresy, which they forwarded to 
Pope Theodore, a Greek by birth. In accordance with a sug- 
gestion made by the orthodox African bishops, the Pope wrote 
on the matter to Paul, the monotheletic Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, and Paul replied in a letter professing in the strongest 
terms adhesion to the doctrine of one will, The Pope decided 
to excommunicate the heretical Patriarch, and performed the 
ceremony with the utmost solemnity. 


1 Griechische Geschichte, p. 94. 
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The reply made by New Rome to the deposition of Paul 
was an edict of the Emperor Constans known as the Type.' 
This document is not a declaration of monotheletism, like the 
Ecthesis of Heraclius, but deals with the question of one will 
as the Ecthesis had dealt with the question of one energy. 
Under pain of serious penalties, it 1s commanded that no one 
shall speak of either one will or two wills, one energy or two 
energies ; that the whole controversy shall be buried in oblivion, 
and that “ the scheme which existed before the strife arose shall 
be maintained, as it would have been if no such disputation 
had arisen.” 

The spirit of the Type of Constans was similar to the spirit 
of the Henotikon of Zeno, but was marked by a more absolute 
and imperial tone. Paul, doubtless, urged Constans to issue 
an edict establishing the doctrine of one will, but if Constans 
was not wholly indifferent on the subject, he was certainly 
not a bigot,? and such an edict would have been dangerous, 
or at least imprudent, in the face of the great body of 
orthodox opinion in Constantinople. He was only seventeen 
years old when the Type was promulgated, and we are not in- 
formed whether he acted by the advice or against the counsels 
of the senate. The document certainly displays the true spirit 
of imperial indifference which cares more for the State than 
for the Church; and its form, an edict and not a symbolum, 
distinguishes it essentially from the Ecthesis of Heraclius. The 
penalties to be incurred by those who disobeyed the decree 
were, in the case of a bishop or clerk, deposition ; in the case 
of a monk, excommunication ; in the case of a public officer in 
civil or military service, loss of his office; in the case of a 
private person of senatorial rank,’ loss of property ; in the case 
of a private person of obscure position,* corporal punishment 
and banishment for life. 

The strict or bigoted orthodox adherents of the doctrine of 
two wills deemed the Laodicean injunction of neutrality no 
less to be reprobated than a heretical injunction of monothelet- 
im. The Type implied that the one doctrine was at least as 
good as the other; and in Rome there existed a strong feeling 


1 The text of the Type (Téros) is  ciliengeschichte, iii. 186 sqq. 
preserved among the acts of the 2 His father Constantine had not 
Lateran Council of 649 ; Mansi, Concil. been a monothelete. 
x. 1029, 1031. Compare Hefele, Con- 3 ray émionuwy. 4 ray ddavar. 
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on the matter, which led to the convocation of the Lateran Synod 
in the following year (649 A.D.) Pope Theodore had died in 
the meantime, and his successor, Pope Martin, presided at 
a council which condemned monotheletism and the Type. 
Martin was a man of learning and endowed with a fine phy- 
sical frame, “ marked out by providence,” says a Catholic his- 
torian, “to be the martyr for the dyotheletic faith.” After the 
synod he wrote to the Emperor, informing his Majesty of its 
conclusions, and requiring him to condemn the heresy, “ for the 
safety of the State is always wont to flourish along with the 
orthodox faith, and the Lord, rightly believed in by your cle- 
mency, will assist your power in making war justly against 
your enemies.” 

While the Lateran Synod was sitting, Olympius arrived 
as the new exarch from Constantinople, with imperial in- 
structions to secure the observance of the Type in Italy and 
not to respect the person of the Pope. It is said that Olym- 
pius ordered his squire to kill Martin at the communion office, 
but, though the man constantly watched and waited, by some 
miraculous accident he was never able to see the Pope. 
The superstition of Olympius was touched by this evidently 
supernatural frustration of his impious plans, and he revealed 
the whole design and the reason of his presence at Rome to 
the intended victim. “Having made peace with holy Church, 
he collected his army and proceeded to Sicily against the 
Saracens who were dwelling there. And on account of sin 
there was a great mortality in the Roman army, and after that 
the exarch fell ill and died.” ?! 

But a new exarch, Theodore Calliopas, who did not arrive 
in Italy until 653 A.D. (15th June), was not of such impression- 
able stuff. He was obliged to wait for some days in Rome 
until he could conveniently arrest the Pope, who happened to 
be ill; but he soon seized a favourable opportunity and con- 
veyed the holy father to a ship which lay in readiness to bear 
him to Constantinople, that he might there reply to charges 
of treason which were alleged against him. Martin was said 
to have conspired with Olympius in revolting against the 
Emperor, and it was on this charge of conspiracy, and not on 
the ground of ecclesiastical opposition to an imperial edict, 

1 Anastasius, Vit. Pont., Vit. Mart. 
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that it was resolved to condemn him. He was not taken 
directly to Constantinople, but was detained a prisoner at the 
island of Naxos for a whole year.’ He relates himself that he 
was allowed to enjoy such meagre comforts as an inn could 
afford, and to refresh himself occasionally with a bath. He 
arrived at New Rome in September 654, and on the day of 
his arrival was left from morning until evening on the deck of 
the ship, exposed to the jeers and scoffs of Byzantine scurrility.? 
At night the weary pontiff was carried from the ship to the 
prison of Prandearia, where he was obliged to remain for 
ninety-three days. It is said that during this time he was not 
permitted to bathe once. It is evident, although not expressly 
stated, that these long periods of imprisonment antecedent to 
the trial were adopted in order to break the Pope’s firm spirit 
and torture him into accepting the Type. This treatment was 
an imitation of the measures that Justinian had employed to 
tame Pope Vigilius. 

At last the unhappy bishop of Rome was brought before 
the tribunal; a sacel/arius* or private treasurer of the Emperor 
conducted the proceedings. The illustrious prefect of the city 
was also present, but not apparently as presiding judge. We 
need not describe the details of the trial, which seems to have 
lasted but a short time. The Pope denied all the vain allega- 
tions of conspiracy and rebellion, and sometimes retorted on 
his ignorant or malignant accusers. It appears that the 
Emperor sat during the proceedings in an adjoining room, for 
it is related that the sacellarius came forth from the Emperor's 
chamber and said to Martin: “Thou hast fought against the 
Emperor—what hast thou to hope? Thou hast abandoned 
God, and God has abandoned thee.” The same minister gave 
orders that the pontifical robe should be torn from the body of 
the Pope, and then turning to the prefect of the city, said, 


1 Naxos was reached in three months, 
but we are not told where they halted 
en route. The Pope was allowed only 
six servants (pueruli) and a cauculus, 
perhaps a personal attendant (Ducange, 
Gloss. Med. Lat., explains it by famulus). 
According to our notions, this part of 
the treatment was not too fell. The 
arrest and voyage of Martin are related 
by himself in a letter to a friend (Mansi, 
x. 851-853); of his sufferings at Con- 


stantinople we have the account of a 
quidam Christianissimus (ib. 853 sqq.), 
cf. Hefele, iii. 208 sqq. 

2? Martin lay ‘‘a spectacle for all 
angels and men,” says our ‘‘most 
christian” informant; he calls the 
mockers Jupaces (which is perhaps in- 
tended to suggest a lupanar), ib. 854. 

3 The general name in the seventh 
century for the count of the sacred 
patrimony (see below, p. 324). 
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“Take him, and hew him in pieces.” He also called upon all 
those who were present to curse the primate of Christendom. 
The executioners roughly rent the tunic from neck to skirt 
and exposed the venerable person of the Pope to the gaze of his 
enemies or judges. Iron chains were cast upon his neck and 
he was dragged off to the praetorium, where he was detained 
for a short time, caged up with common criminals. Thence he 
was conveyed to the prison of Diomede and thrown with such 
violence into a cell that his legs were cut and the floor was 
stained with his blood. It was now midwinter and bitterly 
cold, so that the Pope, who was in a weak state of health and 
unable to use his limbs (he had been obliged to assume an 
erect position at the trial), must have suffered intensely. Two 
women connected with the prison pitied and were fain to 
assist him, but fear withheld them. 

While the bishop of Old Rome was undergoing these hard- 
ships, his rival, Paul the Patriarch of New Rome, was lying 
sick, nigh unto death. Constans, after the trial of Martin, 
visited the bedside of Paul and related all that had happened, 
to cheer the sick man’s heart with triumph. But Paul felt no 
satisfaction. He said,“ Woe unto me, that I have this too to 
answer for,” and conjured the Emperor to desist from further 
cruelty and not to put Martin to death, The Emperor did not 
indeed relent, but he decided to change the fate of Martin from 
death to banishment; and, after a space of eighty-five days 
spent in prison, the fallen Pope was permitted to say farewell 
to his friends. He was then confined for two days in the 
house of the secretary Sagoleba, and on the 26th of March 
655 was sent to the remote shores of Cherson, where he died 
before the end of the year (16th September), having endured 
great privations. In the meantime Paul the Patriarch had 
died and was succeeded by Pyrrhus, the same who had held 
the patriarchal chair in the days of Heraclius and Martina, 
and had relinquished without resigning the office. He had in 
the meantime visited Carthage and Italy, and at Old Rome 
had for a while, really or feignedly, acknowledged the error of 
his ways and confessed the doctrine of the two wills, but 
afterwards returned, in the choice language of an orthodox 


1 Some letters written by Martin at Cherson are preserved, Mansi, x. 861 
894. 
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writer, “like a dog to his vomit.” His second patriarchate 
lasted for less than five months. 

Although Constans was a friend of Paul, and naturally 
desired to support the Byzantine archbishops, his policy in 
persecuting Pope Martin was by no means the same as that of 
Justinian in persecuting Pope Vigilius. The Caesaropapism of 
Justinian, who composed ecclesiastical works himself, was 
different from the imperialism of Constans. Both sovereigns 
wished to make the Church dependent on the State, but to 
Justinian the ecclesiastical unity was an end in itself, while to 
Constans it was mainly a means to political unity. Justinian 
was interested in the nature of the doctrine for its own sake, 
Constans only desired that the doctrine should be uniform. 
The eyes of both Justinian and Constans were fixed on Italy ; 
his Italian policy influenced perceptibly the ecclesiastical 
measures of Justinian; but it was solely with a view of 
drawing Italy closer into the frame of the Roman Empire 
that Constans was so earnestly concerned for the unity of 
religious belief. 

A great object of Constans was to bring the outlying 
provinces of the Empire, the exarchate of Africa and the 
exarchate of Italy, into closer union with the centre, so that 
the Empire might present a compact resistance to Mohammedan 
progress. Syria and Egypt had been lost, and Constans could 
hardly look forward to recovering them in the immediate 
future; in Rhodes, Cyprus, and Armenia, however, he might 
hope to re-establish Roman supremacy. But first of all it was 
imperative to prevent Saracen aggression in the West, where 
the fertile provinces of Africa and Sicily! were seriously 
threatened by the unbelievers. At this time the affairs of the 
Balkan peninsula, already thoroughly penetrated with the 
Slavonic element, seem to have occasioned little concern. When 
he had recalled the refractory Slaves to a sense of their obliga- 
tions to the Empire by his expedition in 658, Constans might 
feel secure in regard to those provinces; and as for Asia Minor, 
it was well garrisoned with soldiers and regularly organised 
under a military administration. He was free then to fix his 

! The first expedition of the Saracens Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia, i. p. 
against Sicily was made from Syria in 82 sqq. The second expedition was 


652; it was against them that Olym- from Alexandria in 669 (7b. pp. 98, 99), 
plus, the exarch, fought. Sce Amari, for which sce below, p. 310. 
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attention on the West, and he might dream of recovering the 
lost lands of Italy from the Lombards and rivalling the fame 
of Justinian. 

Circumstances suggested to his mind a new idea, and carried 
him further in his occidental policy than he had meditated. 
He was personally unpopular at Constantinople, and we may 
suspect that conspiracies sometimes menaced his throne and 
his life. By the orthodox he was naturally detested. He had 
followed up the persecution of Pope Martin by the persecution 
of Maximus and his two disciples, who enjoyed a wide celebrity 
as champions of the true faith against the monotheletes, and 
this persecution seems to have created even greater odium 
than the affliction of the Pope. But an unwise act in the 
year 660 embittered still more the hatred with which the 
Emperor was regarded. 

Of Theodosius, the brother of Constans, we hear for the 
first time on the occasion of his death, and we know not 
whether he held the rank of Caesar or not. He seems to 
have been orthodox in religion, but we are ignorant in what 
way he became an object of suspicion to his brother. Con- 
stans had compelled him to become a deacon, before the 
death of the Patriarch Paul, who consecrated him; and it is 
said that Theodosius often administered to his imperial brother 
the “undefiled mysteries in the holy cup.” In the year 660 
the suspicions of the Emperor were again aroused, and he put 
Theodosius to death. It is said that he repented afterwards 
of this act. ‘“ After his death,” we are told, “ he (Theodosius) 
frequently appeared to him (Constans) in his sleep, wearing a 
deacon’s dress and offering him a cup of blood, saying, ‘ Drink, 
O brother’; for which reason, overcome by despair and dread 
of the apparition, he determined to go to Sicily.” ? 

It is vain to suppose that we can guess all the motives 
that may have influenced Constans to bid farewell to the city 
of the Bosphorus in 662, but we may decidedly reject a 
sensational story like this, related by a writer of the eleventh 
century, and evidently emanating from the church party 
inimical to Constans. It is bound up with other suspicious 
details. “He left his wife and three sons,” proceeds the 


1 The Anastasii (Theoph. 6160 a.m.) 
? This is related only by Cedrenus (Bonn), vol. i. p. 762. 
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chronicler, “ in the city, and embarked in a fast sailer (dromon) ; 
and he turned back and spat at the imperial city. But even 
in Sicily the dream did not leave him,” etc. This attribution 
of an act of childish and indecent spite to a man of strength 
and ability like Constans, throws suspicion on the whole 
narrative. 

The scheme of Constans to transfer the seat of empire from 
New Rome back once more to Old Rome! was, we may pre- 
sume, influenced by two chief motives, one negative and one 
positive, either of which would alone have hardly been suff- 
cient to determine him to take such a course. The negative 
motive was a desire to leave Byzantium, where he did not feel 
at ease and was hampered by his unpopularity. The positive 
motive was a resolve to attempt to reconquer Italy, if not the 
whole peninsula at least southern Italy, from the Lombards. 
He would at the same time be able to protect Sicily and Africa 
from the advance of the Asiatic foe. 

When we remember the scheme entertained by this Em- 
peror’s grandfather Heraclius and thwarted by the influence of 
the Patriarch Sergius, to transfer the imperial residence from 
New Rome to Carthage, we are tempted to draw an analogy, 
and conclude that this westward tendency, manifested on two 
occasions in the seventh century, was due to the pressure from 
the East—a sort of unconscious retreat, in the case of Heraclius 
before the Persians, in the case of Constans before the Saracens, 
in order to win a breathing space for organising forces and 
means of resistance. This was a direct motive with Heraclius ; 
it may have been an indirect cause with Constans. At least 
we may be sure that in resolving on the important step, he 
took the Saracen problem—the “eternal question ”—seriously 
into consideration. But the negative motive, the feeling that 
their administration was cramped in the pampered city of 
Byzantium, was operative with both Emperors. The Byzan- 
tines would not allow Heraclius to leave them, but they made 
no effort to retain his grandson. Yet afterwards, when Con- 
stans sent for his wife and his three sons, they were not per- 
mitted to obey the summons.” 


1 Constans said it was fitting to pay (ed. Dindorf), Bk. xiv. cap. 19). This 
higher honour to mothers than to is not mentioned by Theophanes. 
daughters (Zonaras, vol. iii. p. 316 2 See below, p. 305. 
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On his way to Italy, Constans visited Athens. This men- 
tion of Athens as a station of the imperial journey indicates 
the flourishing condition of the Greek city in the seventh 
century. Thence he proceeded to Tarentum. An army ac- 
companied him; we are not told of what numbers it consisted, 
but it was large! A story is narrated that when Constans 
landed at Tarentum his first act was to consult a hermit 
whether his project to subdue the Lombards would be success- 
ful. The holy man prayed a whole night, and in the morning 
replied, “ No, because a certain queen coming from another 
province built a basilica of St. John the Baptist in Lombard 
territory, and therefore they are protected by the saint. The 
time will come when the oracle will be despised, and then the 
race shall perish.” ? 

Notwithstanding the hermit’s answer, Constans invaded the 
territory of the duke of Beneventum and captured almost all 
the towns that he passed. He razed Luceria to the ground, but 
failed to take Aventia. Finally, he laid siege to Beneventum. 
The duke at this time was Romuald, a stripling, the son of 
Grimuald. Grimuald had seized the Lombard crown when 
it was disputed by the two sons of Rotharis, and had left 
the duchy to his son. Romuald despatched his nutricius, 
Sesuald, to the lands beyond the Po, to obtain succour from 
his father. Constans meanwhile pressed the town hard, but 
the resistance was brave. At length Sesuald returned, bearing 
the news that Grimuald was coming to the rescue of his 
son, but the Romans—or Greeks, as the Latin historian calls 
them—captured the messenger before he reached the city. 
The Emperor was frightened at the news, and hastened to 
make a truce with Romuald, who gave him his sister Gisa as 
a hostage. Constans then ® led Sesuald in front of the walls, 
having instructed him, on pain of death, to announce to the men 


1 Acta Scti. Barbari; collecta in- 
numera suorum multitudine mare 
transgressus cst. Cf. F. C. Schlosser, 
Geschichte der bilderstiirmenden Kaiser 
des ostromischen Reichs, p. 80. 

2 We are told that the prophecy was 
fulfilled by the basilica at Modicia 
(Monza) becoming the resort of adul- 
terers, etc. Paul the Deacon, the 
historian of the Lombards, who wrote 
in the latter part of the eighth century, 
is the main authority for the proceed- 


ings of Constans in Italy and Sicily 
(Bk. v. cap. 6 sqq.) 

3 omnesque pene per quas venerat 
Langobardorum civitates cepit (Paul, v. 
T 


). 

* A tutor or rpodevs (educator). 

5 This is the order of events in Paul ; 
but, as the editor of the Af. G. H. edition 
remarks in a note, the narrative hardly 
hangs together, and perhaps we should 
suppose that the episode of Sesuald 
preceded the peace. 
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of the city that Grimuald could not come. Sesuald demanded 
to see Romuald himself, and, when the duke appeared, bade 
him hold out a little longer with constancy, as the king was 
approaching, and prayed him in return for his own sacrifice of 
life to protect his wife and children. By the order of Con- 
stans the head of the dauntless Sesuald was hurled by an 
immense catapult’ into the town. 

Aware of the approach of the Lombard king, Constans 
abandoned the siege and proceeded in the direction of Naples, 
but on the way he was harassed by an attack of Mitola, the 
count of Capua, near the river Calor? Remaining himself at 
Naples, the Emperor committed 20,000 men to the command 
of a noble named Saburrus, who boldly promised to subdue 
to his sway the Lombards of the Beneventan duchy. But 
Saburrus was ignominiously defeated at Forino by Romuald, 
who advanced to meet him with part of his father’s army. 

It appears that, discouraged by this defeat and the un- 
expected resistance of the Lombards, Constans surrendered his 
idea of shifting the balance of the empire to the West; he 
certainly abandoned the project of fixing his capital at Rome. 
He proceeded thither from Naples, and was met at the sixth 
milestone from the city by a great procession, led by Pope 
Vitalian, who presented him with a cloak inwoven with gold. 
He stayed for twelve days within the walls, the first Emperor 
of New Rome that had visited Old Rome for wellnigh three 
centuries. But he showed scant respect for the eternal city, 
the venerable mother of the Empire. He dismantled her of her 
bronze ornaments,’ in order that he might enrich her daughter, 
the younger Rome.* This incident seems to signify that he 
intended to return to his eastern residence at some future time. 

Meanwhile he had resolved to live in the city of Syracuse, 
whither he proceeded > from Rome by Naples and Reggio. A 


l Paul, v. 9, petrariam. Ravennate archbishops the privilege of 


? Near Beneventum. i 

3 He stripped the Pantheon of i 
bronze tiles, tegulas aereas. Phocas 
had given the Pantheon to the Roman 
Church, and it had become the basilica 
of the Blessed Mary (beatae Mariae), 
Panl, v. 11. It is also worthy of note 
that Maurus, the archbishop of Ra- 
venna, induced Constans to make him 
independent of Rome, and give the 


receiving the pallium directly from the 
Emperor. The epitaph of Maurus lauds 
him for having freed Ravenna from the 
yoke of Roman servitude (Agnellus, 
Vita Mauri, cap. 4). 

4 casque [tegulas] simul cum aliis 
omnibus ornamentis Constantinopolim 
transinitterct (ib.) 

5 per indictionem septimam, 663-664 
(7d. ) 
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Latin historian complains that he governed with a rod of iron. 
“ He imposed such afflictions on the people, on the inhabitants 
or proprietors of Calabria, Sicily, Africa, and Sardinia, as were 
never heard of before, so that even wives were separated from 
husbands and sons from their parents.”1 Churches were 
robbed of their treasures. The south of Italy belonged, not to 
the exarchate of Ravenna, but to the government of Sicily and 
Sardinia; and perhaps the disorganised state of Africa, owing 
to the attacks of the Saracens, induced Constans to attach its 
administration also to that of Sicily. He thus formed a sort 
of special imperial prefecture or principality, with Syracuse for 
capital and residence. How far he directed the administra- 
tion in the East we are not told, but his son Constantine is 
represented by the historians as acting irresponsibly at Con- 
stantinople, and carrying on negotiations with the court of 
Damascus. 

In his sphere of government, where he presided for about 
five years, Constans had two enemies, one on either side, the 
Saracens in Africa and the Lombard duke of Beneventum in 
southern Italy. He recovered Carthage and other cities which 
had fallen into the hands of the Mohammedans, but these 
successes were obliterated by the great defeat which a Roman 
army of 30,000 men experienced at Tripolis. The Saracens, 
however, did not yet obtain a permanent footing in Africa, 
and if Constans had not imposed such severe taxation, and 
thus appeared less a deliverer than an oppressor, it is possible 
that Africa might have remained a Roman province longer 
than it did. In Italy, Romuald gained some successes, but 
made no considerable addition to Lombard territory. The 
presence of Constans in the West seems to have roused some 
apprehensions in the Frank kingdom; the mayors of the 
palace may have thought that he cherished the daring design 
of recovering the long-lost Gallic provinces for the Empire. 

In the year 668 Constans was assassinated at Syracuse in 
the baths called Daphne. A certain Andreas, the son of 
Troilus, went into the bath with him to wait upon him. = 
the Emperor was preparing to smear himself with Gallic soap,’ 
Andreas, seizing the vessel in which the soap was contained, 


Z Agnellus, Vita Mauri, cap. 4 
2 yaio ouyxerOat (Theoph. 6160 A.M. ) 
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struck him on the head with it and fled. When the Emperor 
tarried long in the bath, his attendants, who were waiting out- 
side, rushed in and found him dead. As soon as he was 
buried, unknown persons’ compelled an Armenian named 
Mizizios to assume the purple, “ because he was very good- 
looking and handsome.” The usurper’s reign was short, for 
the young Constantine arrived promptly from Constantinople 
with a large armament? and put both Mizizios and Andreas 
todeath. It is possible that Andreas may have been the 
instrument of conspirators greater than himself; for a certain 
Justinian of high position was executed, and his son Ger- 
manus, who was destined in future days to be famous as a 
Patriarch of Constantinople and an opponent of iconoclasm, 
underwent the indignity of emasculation. The names Jus- 
tinlan and Germanus remind us of the great imperial house 
of the sixth century, and one is tempted to conjecture that 
Germanus the Patriarch may have been a descendant of kins- 
folk of the Emperor Justinian. 

Constans may be considered a typical example of a certain 
class of later Roman Emperors. There is, I apprehend, a 
general idea current that the Emperors who reigned at Con- 
stantinople were, almost without exception, either weak and 
cruel profligates or strong and cruel profligates, and that, if any 
were strong, their strength was generally misdirected. Such 
an idea is totally false. Brought up in an atmosphere of in- 
trigue and danger, calculated to foster the faculty of self-help 
in a strong boy and at the same time to produce a spirit of 
cynicism, Constans grew up a stern and inflexible man, with 
decided opinions on policy and administration, resolved to act 
independently and not afraid of innovation, surprisingly free 


1 Theoph. (6160 a.m.) does not define 
whothe persons were. That theelevation 
of Mizizios was not the will of the army 
Is stated by Paul. Diac. v. 12, regnum 
arripuit sed absque orientalis exercitus 
toluntate ; but the editor of Paul (in 
M. G. H.) thinks that Paul’s only 
source was the Life of Pope Adeodatus, 
and that he misunderstood the words 
Mezezius qui erat in Sicilia cum exercitu 
orientale intartizavit et arripuit regnum. 
These words, however, do not justify 
us in making the army primarily re- 
sponsible, though of course it must have 
tacitly consented. 


2 Paul does not mention the presence 
of Constantine. He says: contra quem 
Italiae milites, alii per Histriam, alii 
per partes Campaniae, alii vero a parti- 
bus Africae et Sardiniae venientes in 
Siracusas eum vita privarunt, Some 
MSS. insert emiliae before milites, and 
I believe it should be retained, as re- 
ferring to troops from the exarchate. 
I would read Jtaline alii Aemiliae 
milites, alii having fallen out after the 
similar letters of Italiae; or perhaps 
omit Jtaliaec, which is unnecessary. 

3 Zonaras, vol. iii. p. 316 (ed. Din- 
dorf). 
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from religious bigotry in a bigoted age, an unusually strong 
and capable ruler. Although his ecclesiastical attitude drew 
upon him the disfavour of orthodox contemporaries and 
historians, we hear not a single hint that he was addicted to 
sensuality, and this is a testimony to his austere life—negative 
indeed, but extremely weighty when we consider what scan- 
dalous calumnies it has always been usual to circulate on the 
smallest pretext regarding persons of obnoxious religious 
opinions. He was never under the influence of ministers, as 
far as we know, and his independent self-reliant conduct may 
have sometimes seemed obstinacy; but it is hard, on our in- 
sufficient data, to judge of individual deeds. In regard to the 
act which has excited most odium, the execution of his brother, 
we are ignorant of his motives and the circumstances of the 
case. It was an unwise act for a prince who was unpopular 
with the orthodox; an orthodox prince, like Constantine the 
Great, might have done worse things with impunity. 

We can, however, form an opinion of the general policy of 
Constans, and we must pronounce it to have been perverse, 
though not fruitless. In two different ways he opposed the 
tendencies of his age. l 

In the first place, the Roman Empire was becoming every 
year more deeply tinged with an ecclesiastical colour. In 
this respect a great change had silently taken place during the 
last hundred years, since the time of Justinian. The christian 
element of the christian Roman Empire has become dominant 
in men’s minds, the Roman element has fallen into the back- 
ground. The importance of the Patriarch has increased, and a 
close union between him and the Emperor is more than ever 
necessary. I do not refer to any change in State mechanism 
or in the administration of law, though here too Roman tradi- 
tions have undergone distinct alterations, but to a change in 
the public mind, and the views of people on politics, society, 
and life in general. Now when Constans, by the issue of 
his Type, asserted, as it were, the insignificance of the burning 
theological problem of the day, and, assuming an attitude of 
indifference to the doctrinal question, regarded the matter 
entirely from a political point of view, he clearly opposed the 
tendency of his age to look upon church matters as the vital 
interests of the world. In this respect Constans had more 
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in common with the earlier than with the later Roman 
Emperors, and so far he was retrograde. 

In the second place, ever since Constantine the Great had 
built his new capital on the Bosphorus, the gravitation of the 
Empire had tended to centre in New Rome; the Roman Empire 
had tended to contract itself to south-eastern Europe, while 
the provinces which it still retained in the West became, as it 
were, important outposts. The idea of Constans to take the 
sceptre from the daughter and restore it to the mother was 
retrograde and unpractical; and he could make no serious 
attempt to realise the scheme. It would have involved a 
struggle against the conditions of geography, a struggle where- 
in only in its best days the Roman Empire could succeed. 
Since the time of Theodosius the Great, nay since the time of 
Diocletian and still earlier, we can trace the tendency of south- 
eastern and south-western Europe to throw off the unnatural 
unity superinduced by Romansway. Notwithstanding, Constan- 
tinople retained a hold on parts of Italy and Sicily for many cen- 
turies, but the bond was always loose. At the same time the 
influence of Greek civilisation on western Europe through these 
Italian provinces was of high importance; and thus, although 
the scheme of Constans to abandon New Rome was perverse, 
he must have done useful work in consolidating the Roman 
power in southern Italy, and laying a foundation for its 
permanence there until the eleventh century. 

But if Constans stands condemned in the light of ecumeni- 
cal tendencies, Demosthenes, Cicero, Julian, and many others 
stand by his side. It may seem startling to place him among 
men devoted to an ideal or inspired by enthusiasm ; but this 
severe Emperor of the seventh century, animated with some 
reflection of the old Roman spirit, and out of touch with his 
own age, was one of the men in history who have trodden the 
winepress alone. Of his domestic life we know nothing, not 
even the name of his wife. The only record on the matter, 
washed up from the waves of time, is that from Italy or Sicily 
he summoned his wife and sons, and that two powerful ministers 
(or, some writers said, the Byzantine people?) refused to permit 

1 Zonaras, xiv. 19, ‘‘Some of his phanes says in one place (6153 A.M.) 
friends prevented this. But others say that the Byzantines would not let them 


that the people (rò rA#G0s) of the city go, in another place (6160 a.m.) he 
did not permit them to go.” Theo- attributes the intervention to Andreas 
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them to obey the summons. The last years of his life at least 
were not enlivened or encumbered by domestic society. 

As to the Saracens, little was added to their previous con- 
quests during the reign of Constans, and therefore we must 
pronounce that his foreign policy was on the whole suc- 
cessful They had indeed secured a footing in Armenia, in 
Cyprus, in Rhodes,’ even in Africa, but these were small reverses 
compared with the losses experienced by Heraclius. It may 
also be said that Muaviah would probably have extended his 
dominions farther but for the war of succession with Ali; 
nevertheless we are only entitled to consider actual results, and 
we must agree with Finlay when he says of Constans that 
“the Empire underwent no very sensible diminution of its 
territory during his reign, and he certainly left its military forces 
in a more efficient condition than he found them.” Nor should 
I omit to mention that to Constans may have been due a 
partial reorganisation of the provinces. 


The Saracens were not inactive while Constans was in the 
western regions of the Empire; they invaded Asia Minor 
almost every year. In 663 “ Romania,” as the Roman Empire 
was called in Asia, was invaded, many captives were led 
away, and many places rendered desolate. In 664 Abd 
Errahman repeated the expedition, and this time wintered in 
Roman territory, where in the following year he was joined by 
a body of Slaves, who had crossed the Hellespont and preferred 
to be the slaves of the caliph than the subjects of the Emperor. 
Five thousand of these Slaves were settled in Syria, at a place 
called Seleucobolus, in the district of Apamea.? The years 
666 and 667 were marked by expeditions of Busur against 
Romania. It does not appear that any permanent injury was 
inflicted by these incursions, 

At this time the troops stationed on the Armenian frontier, 
and called Armeniakoi, were commanded by a general of Persian 
origin, named Saborios (Sapor). In 668 he revolted against 
the Emperor and sent his captain ® Sergius to Muaviah, promis- 
ing that he would subject Romania to the Saracens if the 
the chamberlain and Theodore, 6 xow- time. 
velas (see below, p. 309). He had evi- 2 Theoph. 6156 a.m. 


dently two sources before him.  orparnAdrys, apparently used in a 
1 Rhodes was only held fora short general, not a technical sense. 
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caliph would help him against the Emperor. Constantine, 
the Emperor’s son, who directed the administration at Con- 
stantinople, sought to checkmate this movement by sending 
another ambassador to the court of Damascus, but the diplomacy 
of Sergius was successful, and Muaviah’s general Phadalas was 
sent to assist Saborios. Then Constantine appointed Nicephorus, 
a patrician, to lead a Roman force against Saborios, who was 
stationed at Hadrianopolis in Bithynia, prepared for war. An 
accident hastened the suppression of the revolt. Saborios was 
in the habit of taking exercise daily on horseback outside the 
walls of the town. One day, as he was approaching the gate, 
he applied the whip to his horse too severely, and the animal 
disdaining the bridle rushed off at a furious gallop, the head of 
the rider was dashed against the gate, and death followed. 

Meanwhile Phadalas had advanced to Hexapolis, and, seeing 
that the Romans were united, the Armeniac troops having 
returned to their allegiance after the death of Saborios, he sent 
for reinforcements to Muaviah. The caliph sent his son Yezid 
with an army, and the combined forces proceeded to Chalcedon 
and captured many prisoners, They also took the important 
town of Amorium in Phrygia, and, having secured it by a garrison 
of 5000 men, returned to Syria. Towards the end of the year 
Constantine commissioned Andreas, the same chamberlain 
whom he had sent as an ambassador to Muaviah, to recover 
Amorium. Andreas arrived by night, and the deep snow 
aided his enterprise by raising the ground and so lowering the 
height to be scaled. By means of a plank or ladder, he and 
all his company entered the city, and every Arab in Amorium 
Was slain. 


CHAPTER IX 
CONSTANTINE Iv! 


WHEN Constantine IV set out from Constantinople at the time 
of his father’s death to arrange the troubled affairs of Sicily, 
his face was smooth. When he returned, having successfully 
accomplished his mission, he wore a beard, and the Byzantines 
gave him the name of Pogonatos or “the Bearded.” This cir- 
cumstance is interesting, because since the fifth century, when 
Leo was called Makelles and Anastasius Dikoros, there is no 
record that any Emperor received a nickname, but from the 
end of the seventh century forward, few Emperors escape un- 
honoured by some popular appellation, so that the practice of 
nicknaming sovereigns is one of the minor features of the 
Byzantine world. Had the imperial residence been Alexandria, 
not an Emperor from Constantine to Heraclius would have 
escaped the stinging wit of the Alexandrines, who were 
notorious for their love of mockery, like the Florentines in 
later centuries. When Alexandria was lost to the Empire, 
her mantle, or at least some shreds of it, fell upon Byzantium. 

Constantine had no intention of sharing the administration 
or the imperial title with his two young brothers Heraclius 
and Tiberius, who had perhaps received the rank of Caesar 
before their father’s death. But the army of the Anatolic 
district, which embraced the regions of Isauria, Lycaonia, Pisidia, 
and western Phrygia, suddenly marched to Chrysopolis and 
sent over the straits to Constantinople a deputation demanding 
that the two brothers should be crowned Emperors. They 


1 For this reign we have the history of Nicephorus as well as the chrono- 
graphy of Theophanes. 
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based their demand on the ingenious and fanciful idea that, 
because they believed in the Trinity, it was meet that they 
should be governed by three Emperors, The assignment of 
such a reason indicates a religious and theological view of 
things becoming dominant in men’s minds, so as to penetrate 
other and alien relations of life. Constantine entrusted to 
Theodore, captain of Coloneia,’ the delicate task of praising 
the soldiers for their excellent motives and persuading them 
to return to their stations, while their leaders visited the 
capital and consulted with the senate touching the execution 
of the wishes which they had expressed. When the army 
had obediently departed, Constantine caused the instigators of 
the movement, who came at his invitation to Constantinople, 
to be gibbeted at Sycae. We are also informed, in apparent 
connection with this affair, that the Emperor slit the noses of 
his two brothers, but the record is considered somewhat sus- 
Picious, as we learn on the same authority that in the year 
680 Constantine deprived his brothers Heraclius and Tiberius 
of the imperial dignity and reigned alone with his son 
Justinian? If this seems unlikely, we may suppose, with 
Finlay, that the noses of the two princes were not slit until 
680, and that the first notice of the chronicler anticipates the 
order of events; or we may suppose that the mutilation took 
place in 669, but that at some time between that year and 
680 Constantine was compelled by political considerations or 
public opinion to associate his brothers in the Empire again. 
The chief events of the reign of Constantine IV were the 
Saracen war, including the seven years’ siege of Constantinople, 
the establishment of the Bulgarian power on the south side 
of the Danube, and the sixth Ecumenical Council. Bul- 


1 The meaning of this title is not Pope Agatho (Mansi, xi. p. 233). 
quite clear. Coloneia is of course the Constantine’s marriage with Anastasia 


town (near the river Lycus, and almost 
due south of Cerasus), after which the 
theme Coloneia was called in later 
times. Itcan hardly have been formed 
intoa separate district at this time, but 
eps the commandant of the city 
al an independent and honourable 
position. Theodore seems to have been 
an important personage of Byzantium ; 
but why the captain of Coloneia should 
be an influential minister in the capital 

1s not clear. 
7 This ,is confirmed by a letter of 


robably took place about the time of 
bis father’s death. 

3 See Theophanes, 6161 and 6173 A.M. 
Perhaps, however, Schlosser’s explana- 
tion (Gesch. der bilderstiirmenden Kaiser, 

. 89) is the true one. He thinks that, 
if we find a difficulty in the statements 
of Theophanes, it is because we forget 
that the mutilation took place secretly 
in the recesses of the palace (‘‘ dass dies 
im innern des Palastes vorging”’). It 
may be observed that Theophanes’ dates 
at this period are rather untrustworthy. 
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garian and Slavonic affairs will be dealt with in another 
chapter. 


The usual invasions of Asia Minor by Saracen generals 
continued as before. The severe winter of 669 was spent by 
Phadalas on the shores of the Propontis at Cyzicus, and in 
670 many Roman subjects were led into captivity by Busur. 
Africa had been attacked in 669, and, after the death of Con- 
stans, a formidable descent was made on Sicily by the Saracens 
of Alexandria, who carried off all the treasures that Constans 
had collected.’ 

But in 672? Muaviah, who had conceived the ambitious 
project of conquering the whole Roman Empire, and thought 
perhaps that the young Constantine would prove a less firm 
adversary than his father, prepared a great naval expedition. 
The armament set sail under the command of Abd Errahman 
before the end of the year; and during the winter months 
some of the ships anchored at Smyrna, the rest off the coast 
of Cilicia. The troops of Abd Errahman were reinforced by 
yet another squadron before they proceeded to the Helles- 
pont, into whose waters they sailed about April. From April 
to September (673) the fleet lay moored from the promon- 
tory of Hebdomon, on the Propontis, as far as the promontory 
of Kyklobios, near the Golden Gate, and engagements with 
the Roman fleet which defended the harbour continued from 
morning to evening. Constantine had made provision in good 
time to receive the enemy. He constructed a large number of 
fireships and fast-sailing boats provided with tubes or siphons 
for squirting fire, of which we do not know the exact nature.’ 
These engines were very formidable, and in September the 
Saracens, having accomplished nothing, sailed to Cyzicus, which 
they captured and made their winter quarters. The same 
operations were carried on during the following year with the 
same result, and were repeated every year until 677.4 Then 


1 Their leader was Abd Allah Ibn 
Kais (sec Amari, Storia dei Musulmani 
di Sicilia, pp. 98, 99; Paul. Warn. 
Hist. Lang. v. 13). This was the second 
landing of the Saracens in Sicily. After 
this all their attacks were from Africa. 

2 Elmakin places the expedition in 
672, and this agrees with Theophanes, 
The Arab authorities say very little 


about it, as it was not an exploit to be 
roud of. Their silence confirms the 

oman accounts. See Weil, i. p. 293. 

3 Sifpes evueyé0as KaxxaBowupddpors 
kal Spbuwras ocpwvopdpous (Theoph.) 

4 Theophanes says the siege con- 
tinued for seven years ; but this state- 
ment is at variance with his own chron- 
ology, for while he makes 678 (i.e. 674) 
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at length the Saracens, “put to shame by the help of God and 
the Mother of God, and having lost many fighting men and 
received great injury, returned in great grief.” This was not 
the end of their disasters. The unsuccessful fleet was caught 
in a storm at Syllaeum and dashed to pieces on rocks. All 
the ships that escaped were attacked by a Byzantine admiral, 
who commanded the Cibyraiot fleet,’ and were destroyed. The 
naval armament in the Hellespont had been doubtless sup- 
ported every year by a land army on the Asiatic shore?; it is 
at least certain that, concurrently with the rout and destruction 
of the fleet of Chaleb, the Saracens met with a disaster on land. 
An army under Sofian was defeated by the Roman generals 
Florus, Petronas, and Cyprianus, and 30,000 Arabs were 
killed.’ 

It is not clear from the words of our authorities whether 
“Romaic (Greek) fire” was actually used during the siege ; 
but at all events the Greeks discovered it about this time. The 
discovery is attributed to Callinicus, an architect of Heliopolis 
in Syria, who fled to the Romans, “and having prepared 
marine fire, burned the ships of the Arabs and their crews alive.” 
Marine fire (rip Oaddootoy) is the name by which it was known. 
It is an obvious supposition that the siphon-boats, mentioned 
above, were connected with the new discovery, but our best 
authority mentions the marine fire subsequently, as if it had 
been introduced after the siege, so that it will be safer to con- 
clude that the siphon-boats and the caccabopyrphori were 
inventions of asimpler and less infernal kind, like the fireships 
of Gaiseric, or the sulphur-machines said to have been used 
by Proclus against Vitalian. 


the first year of the operations, he places 
the peace with Muaviah in 677 (6169 
A.M. = September 676 to September 677) 
ic. 678. Ihave no doubt that a siege of 
xren years was a fabulous tradition, 
and it may be observed that Theophanes 
makes the siege of Caesarea by the 
Saracens in the reign of Heraclius last 
seven years. The tradition can be partly 
accounted for if we remember that the 
Saracens set sail in 672, and suppose 
that the peace may not have been con- 
cluded until the end of 678; it might 
be roughly said that seven years had 
elapsed between these extreme dates, and 
this very loose statement might have 


been transferred to the actual siege. 

1 To rv Kifvpawrav orparryov 
(Zonaras, xiv. 20), a detail mentioned 
neither by Theophanes nor by Nice- 
pes which indicates that Zonaras 

ad another source before him. 

2 That the Saracens were not idle in 
other parts of the Empire is shown by 
the fact that Phadalas wintered in 
Crete in 673-674. 

3 The commander, Abd Errahman, 
was killed during the siege, a victim 
(say Arab historians) of the envy of 
Muaviah. He was succeeded by Sofian 
Ibn Auf. Yezid, Muaviah's son, took 
part in the expedition. 
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The utter failure of his ambitious enterprise inclined 
Muaviah to peace, and another circumstance confirmed his in- 
clination. Bands of freebooters, or armatolt, who led an out- 
law life in the wild heights of Mount Taurus, had penetrated 
to the recesses of Mount Lebanon,’ where they assisted the 
cause of Christendom by harassing and plundering the un- 
believers and affording a safe shelter to christian refugees. 
The Greeks called these outlaws apelátai? but they are more 
generally known by the name Mardaites (“ rebels”), which was 
applied to them by the Saracens.® They increased in number 
and power, being constantly reinforced by Slaves and Syrian 
natives, and they soon dominated Palestine “from the Black 
mountain to Jerusalem.”* The presence of this hostile moun- 
tain population of Christians was a serious danger to the Saracen 
power in Syria, and a notable advantage to the Roman Em- 
peror. It is not surprising that Muaviah was glad to accept 
a disadvantageous peace. The Greek chronicler states that he 
and his counsellors were much afraid, “supposing that the 
Empire of the Romans is guarded by God.” He therefore sent 
ambassadors to Byzantium, offering to pay a yearly tribute. 
The Emperor sent back with them to Damascus a patrician 
named Johannes, and nicknamed Pitzigaudes,> as an old and 
experienced statesman of sound judgment, to arrange the terms 
of the treaty, and Muaviah, we are told, showed him the most 
profound respect. 

Two instruments were drawn up to the effect that the peace 
was to last for thirty years, on condition that the Saracens 
paid the Romans 3000 lbs. of gold, fifty captives, and fifty 
thoroughbred horses annually. 

The repulse of the first great expedition organised by the 


1 The clearest account of the origin 
of the Mardaites is given by Sathas, 
Bibl. Grace. Medii Aevi, ii. Introduc- 
tion, p. 45 sqq. 

2 Equivalent, as Sathas says, to dwé- 
BAnro or äprayes. They carried great 
iron clubs, whence dwedarcxéy ‘‘a club.” 

3 Mardaitarum, hoc cst rebellium 
nomen eisdem crearunt (Edenensis apud 
Assemanni, Bibl. Orient. i. 502). The 
Turkish equivalent would be fopurdées 
(Sathas, loc. cit.) Cf. the notices in Theo- 
phanes sub annis 6169, 6176, 6178. 
The accounts given by Theophanes of 
the Mardaites are confirmed by Syrian 


and Saracen historians (Sathas, ib. p. 
51). Nicephorus calls the Mardaites 
omXlras. 

4 Theophanes, 6169 a.m. In the 
days of Justinian II they numbered 
12,000. 

5 Pitzigaudes, or Pitzigaudios, may 
perhaps be connected with the word 
that was used in a diminutive form to 
revile Justinian (see vol. i p 343), 
oyavdap = T yavõdápıov. 

6 So Nicephorus ; Theophanes gives 
(absurdly) 8000, a mistake which per- 
haps arose from a confusion of N'=50 
with ,H= 8000. 
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Asiatic foe to pull down the bulwark of Europe was a noble 
triumph for Constantine. On him devolved the defence of 
European Christendom and European civilisation against the 
withering wind which blows from Arabian deserts,’ against 
Islam which blights thought and slays freedom; and he 
conducted the defence well. And the European nations 
recognised what he had done, and acknowledged him as 
the most powerful representative of the great cause of 
Europe. We are told that the advantageous peace which 
Constantine made with the Saracen caliph created a great 
sensation throughout the West, and redounded to the name 
and glory of the Roman Emperor. The chagan of the Avars, 
and the kings who ruled beyond him, the governors and 
castaldi, and the greatest chiefs of the western nations sent 
ambassadors laden with presents to Constantine, and entreated 
him to confirm peace with them. The Emperor received the 
embassies graciously, and there was a universal state of security 
both in the East and in the West. It is to be regretted that 
our historians have not mentioned precisely the names of the 
nations which desired the friendship of him whom they recog- 
nised as a champion against the Moslem. By the kings who 
ruled beyond the Avars we may understand the Franks, and 
perhaps even the Anglo-Saxons, while the governors and cas- 
taldi (xdoradédor) evidently refer to the Lombard duchies and 
castaldies. It is possible that the Visigoths may have also 
sent envoys to the great “ Republic.” 

It is a curious coincidence that it was under an Emperor 
bearing the name of its founder that the city of Constantine 
was first to undergo the assault of the Mohammedan destroyer, 
and that also under an Emperor Constantine it was finally 
to pass into Mohammedan hands. We may say that in this 


siege the keynote was struck 


1 It is important to remember, as I 
have from time to time in the preced- 
ing pages observed, that the western 
sovereigns throughout the sixth and 
seventh (and eighth) centuries never 
ceased to re New Rome as the centre 
of the civilised world, and to consider 
themselves, not co-ordinate with, but 
subordinate to, the Roman Emperors 
In dignity. This spirit is reflected 
in Gregory of Tours, and in John of 


of all that New Rome was to 


Biclaro, who cares far more for the urbs 
regia, where he spent many years, than 
for the Gothic court of Toledo. But it 
is equally reflected in Fredegarius and 
Isidore of Seville. Isidore writes of the 
prosperity of the Gothic kingdom: 
fruiturque hactenus inter regias infulas 
ct opes largas imperii felicitate secura. 
This is the ideal, —the happiness of the 
Empire, 
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perform as the bulwark of Europe while she was still Rome’; 
and we may regard the embassies of the western nations on 
this occasion as an unconscious recognition of the fact. 


Muaviah died in 680, and his son Yezid, who had succeeded 
in obtaining his recognition as heir-apparent four years before, 
reigned in his stead. Yezid’s short reign was disturbed by the 
opposition of Abd Allah Ibn Zubeir and saddened by the tragedy 
of Kerbela. A plague in Syria, the hostile inroads of the 
Mardaites of Lebanon, and serious agitations in Arabia disposed 
Abd Almalik to maintain the peace with the Empire, and the 
treaty was renewed (685) on the slightly altered conditions 
that the payments were to consist of one pound of gold, one 
slave, and one horse for every day in the year. 

In the reign of Constantine, Crete was the only Roman 
country that the Arabs succeeded in making tributary, and this 
success was only temporary. The christian inhabitants indeed 
may not have felt much repugnance to the Saracen yoke, for 
the policy of Muaviah was to make his burden light and to treat 
with clemency, humanity, and toleration his christian subjects. 
It is even related that in the year 678, when an earthquake 
shook Mesopotamia, and the ambo and dome (batan and trullus) 
of the church in Edessa fell in, Muaviah, at the request of the 
Christians of the place, rebuilt the edifice. 


Having made a brilliant peace with the caliphate, and having 
also made a treaty more prudent than honourable with the 
Bulgarians, as will be related in another chapter, Constantine 
enjoyed peace until his death, and was at leisure to turn his 
attention to ecclesiastical affairs. He did not, like his father, 
struggle.against the current; he did not think of pressing any 
measure like the Type of Constans; but, professing a strict 
impartiality, which was probably genuine, he was willing to let 
the monotheletic question be decided entirely by the Church. 

After the death of Constans, Pope Vitalian, apprehending 


1 For the last four centuries she has 
been an outpost of Asia instead of a 
bulwark of Europe; but it is possible 
that in the future, when she is no 
longer Stamboul and neither Turkish 
nor Greek is spoken by her rulers, 
she may have to perform the same 
functions as in the days when she 


was called New Rome. 

2 Theoph. places the peace in 6176 
A.M., which corresponds (as Theophanes 
is a year wrong) to 684-685. Muaviah 
II succeeded Yezid in 683, Mervan fol- 
lowed in 684, and Abd Almalik (called 
by Theoph. Abimelech) in April 685 
(died 705). 
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no danger from the young Constantine, whom he had assisted 
in quelling the usurper Mizizios, was emboldened to declare 
himself in favour of the two wills.’ In consequence of this, 
Theodore, the Patriarch of Constantinople, and Macarius, the 
Patriarch of Antioch, pressed the Emperor to allow Vitalian’s 
name to be struck off the diptychs of Constantinople (678 A.D.) 
Constantine refused to act hastily, but, as soon as the peace 
with the Saracens gave him time for other affairs, he conceived 
the idea of organising a “Catholic assembly” to decide finally 
on a controversy, concerning which he had not himself made 
up his mind. He therefore wrote a letter to Pope Donus, 
whom he addressed as “Ecumenical Pope” (oixovpevixòs 
maras), and proposed a Catholic congress, to be held in Con- 
stantinople, at which the western dioceses should be fully 
represented. He suggested that the Pope should send three 
or more deputies connected specially with the Roman curia, 
twelve archbishops and bishops from other dioceses under his 
jurisdiction, and four monks from each of the four Greek clois- 
ters at Rome. He also promised that the exarch of Italy 
should receive commands to assist and further the journey 
of the delegates by supplying money and ships, even armed 
vessels—castellated carabi—if necessary. 

But when Constantine dated this letter (12th August 678), 
the Pope to whom it was addressed had been already four 
months dead (since 11th April)—an indication of the rate at 
which news travelled at this period. Pope Agatho had suc- 
ceeded Donus, and on receipt of the imperial epistle he deter- 
mined to hold a preliminary synod at Rome, in order to obtain 
a consensus of the opinions of western divines touching the 
matters in dispute. A considerable time intervened before the 
bishops could be collected, as many came from great distances, 
and the synod was not held until Easter 680. Bishops from 
all the “ nations ” were present—from the Lombards, from the 
Franks, from the Goths, from the Slaves,? from the “ Britons,” 
or, as we should say, the Anglo-Saxons. Felix of Arles repre- 
sented the Gallic Church; Wilfrid of York was present, but by 
accident and not as a deputy. The synod condemned mono- 


1 See Hefele, iii. 225. Robertson 3 Other synods were held about the 
erroneously ascribes this step to Pope same time, c.g. one at Milan, another 
Adeodatus, of Donatist name, Vitalian’s at Hedttield convoked by Thomas of 
successor. 2 That is, Dalmatia. Canterbury. 
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theletism, and a report of its acts was despatched to Constan- 
tine, accompanied by a letter from Pope Agatho, intended to be 
a sort of appendix to the Epistola dogmatica of Leo I.’ The 
= Pope apologises for the delay in assembling the synod, owing 
to the great distance of the bishoprics, some of which were at 
or beyond the northern ocean. He states that he had hoped for 
the presence of the archbishop and philosopher of the great 
island Britannia, Thomas of Canterbury, but that prelate was 
unable to come. In compliance with the Emperor's suggestion, 
he sends three bishops—Abundantius of Palermo, Johannes of 
Reggio, and Johannes of Porto, with two priests, a deacon and 
a subdeacon of Rome, along with Theodore, a priest, to repre- 
sent the Church of Ravenna,—not, however, trusting much to 
their learning, for people who live among the “ nations” and 
have to win their livelihood by bodily labour cannot acquire 
much erudition ; they were, however, well grounded and firm 
in the tenets of the five general councils. He then proceeds 
to expound a symbolum of the orthodox faith. The letter was 
addressed to Constantine, Heraclius, and Tiberius. 

When the Italian delegates arrived at Constantinople they 
were received with honour and maintained at the Emperor's 
expense, the palace of Placidia being placed at their disposal. 
It is related that on a certain Sunday they took part in a 
solemn procession to the church of St. Mary in the suburbs of 
Blachernae. The Emperor meanwhile issued a sacra “to the 
most blessed archbishop and ecumenical patriarch” Georgios, 
directing him to summon an assembly of metropolitans and 
archbishops. 

The sixth Ecumenical Council? met in a domed chamber 
(trullus) in the imperial palace on the 7th of November, and 
its sittings, eighteen in number, lasted for wellnigh a year, 
the last being held on the 16th of September 681. As the 
Bishop of Rome sent delegates, as the Patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople and Antioch were present in person, and as the 
Patriarchs of Alexandria and Jerusalem were represented by 
priests, the council was ecumenical. 

The holy Gospels were placed in the middle. The Emperor, 
surrounded by ministers and officers, presided, but directed 


1 « A sort of Seitenstiick to the Epis- 2 For this council, see Mansi, xi. p. 
tola of Leo to Flavian ” (Hefele). 208 sqq. ; Hefele, iii. 235 sgg. 
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only the formal side of the proceedings, as an impartial and 
disinterested chairman, and took no share in the theological 
discussions. He thus followed the example of Marcian, who 
presided at the council of Chalcedon. To the right of the 
Emperor sat George the Patriarch of Constantinople, Macarius 
the Patriarch of Antioch, the representative of the patriarchate 
of Alexandria, and others; to the left sat the delegates of the 
Pope, Theodore of Ravenna, Basil of Gortyn, and the represent- 
ative of Jerusalem. It should be noticed that several of the 
Greek bishops were really representatives of the Roman 
Church, namely Johannes, the archbishop of Thessalonica, 
“vicar (@txdpsos) of the apostolic throne of Rome”; Stephanos 
of Corinth, “ legate of the apostolic throne of Rome” ; and Basil 
of Gortyn in Crete, “legate of the holy synod of the apostolic 
throne of elder Rome.” At the first eleven sittings and at the 
eighteenth the Emperor presided; his presence at the others 
was prevented by business.’ 

The council unanimously, with the exception of two indi- 
viduals, condemned the monotheletic doctrine, as savouring of 
Apollinarianism, in that it diminished the fulness of Christ’s 
humanity, and asserted as the true doctrine that “there are 
two natural wills and two natural energies, without division, 
alteration, separation, or confusion.” It also anathematised the 
chief representatives of the false doctrine, including Pope 
Honorius. The Patriarch George had declared his acceptance 
of the two wills at the eighth session (7th March), and on 
the same occasion it was voted that the name of Pope Vitalian 
should be restored to the diptychs,? to which course the Emperor 
consented, and the members of the synod cried out: 

“Long live the preserver of the orthodox faith! Long live 
the new Constantine the Great, the new Theodosius the Great, 
the new Marcian, the new Justinian! We are slaves of the 
Emperor ! 

“Long live the orthodox Pope Agatho of Rome! 

“Long live the orthodox Patriarch George ! 

“Long live the holy senate!” 

At the ninth sitting Macarius of Antioch, who had read a 


1 At the last sitting 174 members 2 Theodore, the predecessor of George, 
Were present, but the earlier sessions had struck out his name, apparently in 
Were not so fully attended. spite of the reluctance of the Emperor. 
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manifesto of his articles of belief, and Stephanos were deposed 
from their offices, and therefore could not attend the succeeding 
sessions.| We may observe that Macarius, when he was 
pressed concerning his doctrine, had declined to use a numerical 
adjective—one or two—and professed to hold simply, with 
Dionysius, a theandric energy. This position was perhaps more 
philosophical than either of the debated alternatives, but it 
tended to coincide with monotheletism. 

A curious incident diversified the course of discussion at 
the fourteenth sitting. A certain Polychronius, who was a 
monothelete, offered to prove the truth of his doctrine by the 
performance of a miracle, and the council consented to witness 
the experiment. In the open air outside the palace a corpse 
was laid, and Polychronius detained in suspense or amusement 
a large crowd, while he endeavoured to resuscitate the dead 
body by whispering formulae in its ears. Doubtless many 
who watched his operations were not sure of the event, but, 
when all his incantations proved vain, he was hooted as a new 
Simon Magus. 

The proceedings of the council concluded as usual with an 
address to the Emperor, who affixed his signature to the acts, 
with the words “ we read and approved.” ? 

I cannot leave this subject without a word on the deli- 
cate problem of the condemnation of Pope Honorius, which 
bears directly on the question of papal infallibility, and was 
brought up in that connection at the Vatican Council of 
1869 and 1870. It is not of serious consequence whether 
Honorius, who was not a strong man, deserves the benefit of a 
doubt, though it is plain enough that his own words are not 
consistent with the accepted orthodox belief; but it is of great 
consequence, from an ecclesiastical point of view, whether the 
sixth Ecumenical Council anathematised a Pope as a heretic, 
as in that case one Pope at least was not infallible. Baronius 
could not admit such a monstrosity, and resorted to a theory, 
—vgenerally rejected as baseless and elaborately refuted by 
Hefele,—that the acts of the sixth Council were tampered with 
by the Patriarch Theodore, who abandoned his heretical belief 


1 Theophanes was appointed to mentions him as the Patriarch of 
succeed Macarius and was present at Antioch at the council. 
the fourteenth sitting; hence Zonaras 3 dvéyvwpev xal ovvyprécaper. 
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and was restored to the see of Constantinople after the death 
of George. As he had been anathematised by the council, 
it was his interest, says Baronius, to erase his name from 
the black list; and accordingly he substituted ONOPION for 
ƏEOAOPON, and also made certain additions and alterations 
in the order of the acts. For further details on the subject 
I may refer the curious to Hefele.’ 

Constantine died in the year 685, leaving the Empire, at 
peace with foreign nations, to his son Justinian He was 
buried in the church of the Holy Apostles. 


NOTE on GREEK FIRE 


THE invention of Greek fire is attributed to a Syrian named 
Callinicus. It was preserved for a long time as a secret by the 
Roman government, but in the tenth century books were written on 
the subject. 

The following receipt for the manufacture of Greek fire is con- 
tained in a treatise by a tenth-century writer, known as Marcus 
Graecus, on the composition of inflammatory powders and liquids 
for military purposes. “Take pure sulphur, tartar, sarcocolla 
(Persian gum), pitch, dissolved nitre, petroleum, and huile de 
gemme (?); boil these ingredients together; saturate tow with the 
concoction, and set fire to it. The conflagration will spread, and 
can only be extinguished by urine, vinegar, or sand.”? Another 
compound closely resembled gunpowder: a pound of sulphur was 
pounded in a mortar with two pounds of charcoal and six pounds 
of nitre; the mixture was poured into long, narrow, and tight 
envelopes, like cartridges, closed at the ends with iron wire. 
These shells were ignited and hurled through the air, probably by 
catapults. The naphtha or fire of Medea mentioned by Procopius 
seems to have been a simpler form of the later rip Gaddccuov. 


1 Conciliengeschichte, vol. iii. 278. on Marcus Graecus in the Biographie 
? I have taken this from the article lutéraire. 


CHAPTER X 
JUSTINIAN II 


JUSTINIAN II, like his father Constantine and his grand- 
father Constans, was placed in the position of an absolute ruler 
at a very early age. He was only sixteen when his father died 
But, although the energy of the Heraclian family descended to 
him in sufficiently full measure, he was not endowed with the 
cool judgment and steady head of his father and grandfather, 
and he was seduced by a desire of personal glory, which had 
never misguided them into taking a false step. The conse- 
quence was that he committed many fatal blunders, and became 
extremely unpopular. This public odium, however, was in- 
directly incurred, for it attached primarily to the misconduct of 
favourite ministers, against whose influence the young monarch 
was not proof. It is in the days of adversity, after he has been 
ignominiously expelled from the throne, that the vigour and 
spirit of the man are most clearly revealed. 

Abd Almalik renewed with Justinian the peace which he 
had made with Constantine on terms that superficially seemed 
more favourable.’ The caliph undertook to pay 1000 nomis- 
mata and the daily tribute of one horse and one slave, while 
the Romans and Saracens were to divide between them the 
revenues of Armenia, Iberia, and Cyprus. Justinian, on the 


1688 a.D. The date given by worth more than that of a Greek writer, 
Theophanes is 6178 (=685-686, i.e. place the rising of Said not earlier than 
686-687), but I believe with Weil that 688; hence we must conclude that 
this must be wrong. For Theophanes Theophanes’ date is wrong. Se Weil, 
agrees with the Arab sources in placing ii. 468. Similarly we must place 
the peace and the revolt of Said in the Justinian’s dissolution of the peace ın 
same year ; but the Arab sources, whose 692 or 693, not, as Theophanes, 12 
authority on purely Saracen history is 6182. 
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other hand, undertook to compass the removal of the Mardaites, 
who were a perpetual thorn in the side of the caliphs, from 
their homes in Lebanon. These mountaineers “ rendered unsafe 
and uninhabited all the mountain towns of the Saracens from 
Mopsuestia to the Fourth Armenia.” They were, however, 
monotheletes, and this fact made the Roman government look 
on them with disfavour, in spite of the services which they 
rendered in weakening the common enemy. And so Justinian 
did not demur to a measure, which really meant, in the 
chronicler’s words, a maiming of the Roman power, by removing 
“the brazen wall,” that is the Mardaites. We are not informed 
how the measure was executed; but it must be remembered 
that these christian outlaws considered themselves the subjects 
of the Emperor, and it was perhaps at the instance of Constantine 
IV that they had entered the highlands of Syria. Certain it 
is that the Mardaites, to the number of twelve thousand, were 
transferred to Romania. Of these some were settled in Thrace, 
others in Asia Minor, while others were enrolled in the army, 
and Justinian proceeded in person to the Armenian provinces 
in order to superintend the disposal of the immigrants. In the 
meantime Leontius, general of the Anatolic troops,” had subjected 
Albania and Iberia to the Roman supremacy, and sent a large 
return of tribute money to the Emperor. This expedition 
involved direct hostility with the Saracens and was a breach of 
the peace, but Abd Almalik was then too much hampered by 
other affairs to retaliate. 

During the year 689 or 690 Justinian was occupied by a 
war with the Bulgarians, provoked by himself, in which he was 
successful; and the Slavonic captives whom he carried off he 
established in Asia Minor, near the Hellespont, and formed 
of them “a supernumerary corps” (mepioúcios dads) 30,000 
strong. It appears that Justinian by his policy in regard to the 
Mardaites had lost the support of the soldiers of Mount Taurus 
and the Anatolic district, and was obliged to have recourse to 
the Slaves.* Trusting to the strength of these new military forces, 

! M. Sathas (op. cit. p. 53) says that Cibyraiot theme. See Theophanes, 
they were divided into two bodies, of 6178, 6179 A.M, and Constantine 
which one was scattered throughout Porph. de Adm. Imp. cap. 50, iii. p. 229. 
Hellas, especially Epirus, where to the 2 For the Anatolic theme, see below, 
aaa day their descendants are called cap. xii. , 

irdites, Mipdtrac, while the other M. Sathas, loc. cit. M. Sathas 


division was ultimately settled in the notices that from Justinian II to 1204 
VOL. II Y 
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he was not afraid to defy the power of the Saracens and dissolve 
the peace. In 692! he refused to receive a new Saracen 
coinage, introduced by Abd Almalik, inscribed with verses of 
the Koran? The payments had been made before in the 
municipal coins of Syria, on which the effigy of the Roman 
Emperor was represented. Abd Almalik protested that he had 
fulfilled his part of the bargain, and that he desired peace. But 
as he had reduced to his sway Persia, Mesopotamia, and Arabia, 
his hands were free, and he did not shrink from war; and, as 
Justinian was obdurate, the Saracens marched to battle with 
the document on which the terms of the peace were inscribed 
stuck on the point of a lance, as a standard and a protest. The 
engagement took place in Cilicia, near Sebastopolis, and victory 
was ensured to the Saracens by the desertion of the “ super- 
numerary corps” of Slaves, in which the Emperor had too lightly 
placed his confidence. Two-thirds of these troops joined the 
enemy and turned upon the Romans. Justinian fled to the 
Propontis with the remnant of the barbarians, and at Leucata, 
near Nicomedia, he put to death the Slaves who had been 
faithful to him in his fury against those who had been false. 
The defeat at Sebastopolis led to the revolt of Symbatius 
(Simpad), a patrician of Armenia holding the same position 
that Saborios had held in the reign of Constans. He subjected 
southern Armenia to the Arabs.‘ Soon afterwards the Roman 
dominions were invaded by the unbelievers, and on this 


the question of the imperial succession 
is solved exclusively by the troops of 
the Taurus (including the Anatolic 
theme). 

1 The chronology is extremely un- 
certain, and I have ventured to depart 
from Theophanes, for it seems probable 
that he may have erred in the dates of 
other events as well as in those of the 
Saracen wars. I am persuaded that 
the Bulgarian war followed the peace 
with the Mohammedans. 

2 See Weil, ii. 468 sq. 

3 An Armenian historian, according 
to St. Martin, gives the number of 
deserters as 7000 horse. 

4 Theophanes places the dissolution 
of the peace in 6182, the battle of 
Sebastopolis in 6183, and the revolt of 
Symbatius in 6185; he mentions no 
events in 6184. But the revolt of 
Simpad must have followed hard upon 


the affair of Sebastopolis, and it seems 
probable that Theophanes, led on by 
the context, anticipates events, as he 
sometimes does, and that both the battle 
and the revolt of Armenia took place in 
6185, or in 693. 

It will be convenient to ae together 
in this place (after St. Martin) the 
chief facts regarding the relations of the 
Arabs to Armenia :— 

687. First Saracen invasion. 

639. Saracens penetrate to Tovin, which, 

however, is soon afterwards lost. 

650. Armenia becoines a Saracen province. 

656. Armenians revolt against the Arabs, 

but in 657 return to their allegiance. 
The country is ruled by tributary 
Armenian princes. 

686. Romans attempt to recover Armenia, 

and hostilities continue till 

693, when the Arabs subject the land and 

Arab governors are appointed. 


(see St. Martin, Mémoires sur [ Armenie, 
i. 340). 
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occasion the Slavonic refugees proved serviceable, because they 
were versed in the topography of the country. 

Other transplantations and immigrations, as well as those of 
the Mardaites, took place in the reign of Justinian. A famine 
in Syria (687) induced a number of the natives to migrate 
to Romania. I have already mentioned the transportation of 
the Slaves to Asia Minor, and although most of these were 
formed into a military body, some were doubtless settled 
as agriculturists in the north-western provinces on the 
Propontis. To the same regions the Emperor also designed to 
transplant part of the population of Cyprus. Cyprus, by the 
new arrangement which had been made with Abd Almalik, was 
half-Roman and half-Saracen territory ; and Justinian wished 
to leave the whole island to the rival power without surrender- 
ing the Roman tributaries. As the Cypriotes sailed across to 
the mainland the ships were caught in a storm, many were 
drowned, and the rest returned to the island. But the design 
was carried out notwithstanding this mishap, and the Asiatic 
residence of the bishop and people of Cyprus was a new city, 
named Justinianopolis, in the neighbourhood of Cyzicus.’ 

The fact that the north-western provinces, known at this 
time as the district of Opsikion, were chosen for the trans- 
planted settlers can be explained by historical events. Through- 
out the entire century they had been continually exposed to 
the devastations of foes, first the Persians, then the Saracens, 
who used to establish themselves on the shores of the Propontis 
or the Bosphorus, to menace the capital of Romania. This 
circumstance necessarily brought about depopulation in those 
districts, and there was need of new colonists. 

Justinian’s foreign policy, including his idea of a super- 
numerary Slavonic corps, had been eminently unsuccessful ; his 
domestic policy was also a failure. This was chiefly due to 
the proceedings of his two notoriously unpopular and un- 
principled ministers of finance. The influence of ministers or 
subordinates had been almost quite inoperative in the reigns 
of Constans and Constantine, both strong and independent 
monarchs; but Justinian was a man of more impulse than 


1 The repopulating of Cyprus is the imperial writer was mistaken, and 
attributed by Constantine Porph. (de that the act was really due to Tiberius 
Adm. Imp. cap. 47)tothesame monarch, III (Apsimar). „Sec below, p. 356. 
Justinian, but M. Sathas has shown that 
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steadiness, and was amenable to both good and bad influences. 
He unwisely allowed great latitude to his two favourites, 
Stephanus and Theodotus, whose cruelty and rapacity covered 


him with odium and obloquy. 


Theodotus, who had been the abbot of a monastery,’ was 
general logothete? (yevexos NoyoOérns), an officer corresponding 


1 A monastery in Thrace, built near 
the straits called Stenon at the mouth 
of the Euxine. 

2 The history of the financial bureaux 
of the Roman Empire is curious. (1) 
Originally the private property of 
Augustus and his successors (patri- 
monium) was distinguished from the 
fiscus or property of the princeps. (2) 
But when the Flavians succeeded the 
Julio-Claudian dynasty they inherited 
the patrimony, which therefore came to 
be regarded as crown property instead 
of family property. Hence arose a 
second distinction between the patri- 
monium (which soon became merged in 
the ftisc) and the res privata, which 
corresponded to the old patrimonium. 
This res (or ratio) privata branched otf 
in the time of Septimius Severus, and 
the distinction was between the fise + 
patrimonium and the res privata ; and 
after Caracalla there are no traces of 

atrimonial officers (procurators) in 
taly. (3) The res privata in turn 
travelled along the same path as the 
patrimonium. In the fourth century 
the fisc is administered by the illustrious 
count of the sacred largesses, and the 
private estates by the illustrious comes 
rei privatae ; but the res privata ceases 
to grow, and the personal property of 
the Emperor is managed (probably) by 
the grand chamberlain (praepositus 
sacri cubiculi). This was certainly the 
case in the fifth century, and at length 
the Emperor Anastasius, finding it an 
inconvenient system and approving of 
the principle of division of labour, 
instituted a new oflicer, the comes sacri 
patrimonii. And thus patrimonium 
emerges once more as an oflicial term 
bearing its original significance. At 
the beginning of the third century the 
patrimonium meant crown property and 
res privata meant poon property ; 
at the beginning of the sixth century 
patrimonium meant personal property 
and res privata crown property. (See 
O. Hirschfeld, Untersuchungen auf dem 
Gebiete der römischen Verwaltungs- 
geschichte, i., especially p. 43). . 


We learn of this measure of Ana- 
stasius from John Lydus, ii. 27 : òħeyé- 
pevos marpuwvios púa ris iðlg mws 
aynxovons TW Bacirel kal Tuxò» éx m poyó- 
vwv mepovoias, by kal avrò» ov rp 
apOugqvpevoy ‘Avaordoros 6 wávra łn- 
dpuw dverricaro, didxpow orep elwhe 
wepwowvy Tos mwpdypacw brus ph 
ovyxvce: káuvorev. I think the word 
adveornoaro, ‘ re-established,” refers toa 
temporary institution of an office of 
similar name in the reign of Arcadius 
(sacri patrimonii comitiva, mentioned in 
an inscription). This notice of Lydus 
is confirmed by Basilica, vi. 1, 102, 103 
(ed. Heimbach, i. p. 148), and by certain 
penr glosses quoted by Bocking, who 
1a8 a learned and valuable note on the 
subject in his Notitia Dignitatum, ii. 
376 sqq. As Böcking says, the names 
of the three officials com. sacr. larg., com. 
rei priv., and com. sacr. patr. might be 
translated in German (respectively) by 
Finanzminister des Reichsschatzes, F. des 
Kronschatzes, and F. des kaiserlichen 
Privatvermögens. 

In Greek the patrimonium was 
generally called ù iðıxh mwepiovoia or 
oùsla, and thus the com. patr. is called 
in the Basilica (loc. cit.) xbuns ris 
lxs wepovolas. But in popular 
speech he was known as the sacellarius 
or purser. The words gaxé\\ov and 
oaxeAAd pcos occur in an oratio of Gregory 
of Nazianzus in Julianum, and come 
from the Latin diminutive saccellus 
(saccellarius), a little bag. In later 
times caxeAAdpios passed back into Latin 
(sacellarius, with only one c). In the 
Chronicon Paschale, Leo (or Leontius) the 
Syrian is called 6 drò caxedaplwy, and 
I presume this means that he was once 
count of the patrimony. In the reign 
of Heraclius we meet the sacellarius 
Theodore, whom Nicephorus describes 
as Tay Pasiv ypnudrwr Taula», and 
now in the reign of Justinian we meet 
Stephanus holding the same office. The 
old Latin name was probably almost 
obsolete. 

As the adjective lõ:xós was applied to 
the Emperor's private property, it was 
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to the former count of sacred largesses. A monk who for- 
sook his retreat to become a civil minister would naturally be 
looked upon in those days with the utmost suspicion. The 
oppressions which he exercised and the extortions which he 
practised are reported to have been terrible. But his offences 
were aggravated by the fact that he went beyond his jurisdic- 
tion and succeeded in exacting money with no sufficient reason 
from men of senatorial rank, on whom the office of the private 
domains had no legal claim, and confiscating their property ; 
he was able even to put them to death. He was cruel to 
his victims, we are told, and used to hang them up by ropes 
and scorch their bodies with a straw fire’ lit beneath them. 
Stephanus, a Persian eunuch, was sacellarius, or keeper of 
the privy purse, and he too by his “ bloodthirsty ” oppression of 
the citizens made the Emperor hated. A story is told that 
once, when the Emperor was absent, “ the savage beast ” amused 
himself by administering a whipping to the Empress-mother 
Anastasia as if she were a little school-girl Whether it was 
at the suggestion of one or other of these two men that the 
prefect of the city was empowered to imprison for years many 
persons of high rank and position, or whether the prefect was 
like unto the ministers of the treasuries, we cannot say. The 
general result was that Justinian’s government was detested. 
Like his distinguished namesake Justinian I., the Emperor 
was seized with a passion for building. He erected a new 
and splendid triklinos? in the palace, and appointed Steph- 
anus as a kind of taskmaster to superintend the progress of 
the building and accelerate its completion. It was a con- 


Tay 


natural that men should apply a con- 
jugate adjective to the public treasury. 
The adjective chosen by the instinct of 
the Romaioi was -yevixéds ; the exchequer 
was called 7d yevixóv ; and the count 
of the sacred largesses came to be called 
the Noyobérns roi -yercxod or Noy. yevixds, 
a name which Nicephorus (p. 37) para- 
phrases as trav Sypoclww Aoyiorhv. In 
the year 609 we meet with Anastasius, 
Kounra Tv apyrisywy, but in the 
course of the seventh century the name 
fell into disuse. I suspect that some 
changes in the financial administration 
were made by Constans, who was prob- 
ably his own chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. 

eanwhile we hear nothing more of 


the comes rei privatae (xdbuns 
axpiBdtrwv). I conjecture that the same 
fate that befell the patrimonium in the 
third century befell the res privata inthe 
seventh ; the private estate was absorbed 
by the fisc (that is, the sacrae largitiones 
or the yevexdv). 

1 perewpas cxowlos dvapray kal dxv- 
pos mwepxarvifwy (Nicephorus, p. 37), 
while Theophanes uses the word vroxar- 
vitwy. For their accounts of these two 
ministers, Nicephorus and Theophanes 
had the same source before them, as 
is clear from the similarity of their 
language. 

2 This large hall extended from west 
to east, and was connected with the 
XpvoorpixAwos by a long gallery called 
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genial work to the inhuman sacellarius, who did not content 
himself with beating the workmen, but used to stone both 
them and the overseers. 

Close to the palace was a church sacred to the Mother of 
God, whose situation presented an obstacle to new plans of 
Justinian. He wished to utilise the place partly for a foun- 
tain! and partly for tiers of benches to accommodate the 
members of the blue faction when they were receiving the 
Emperor on public occasions. He therefore begged the 
Patriarch Callinicus? to deconsecrate the church that he 
might pull it down, but the Patriarch replied, “ We have 
received a form of prayer for the establishment of a church, 
but for the abolition of a church we have not received such.” 
But when the Emperor pressed him hard, he said evasively, 
“Glory be to God, who is long-suffering now, always, and 
for ever and ever, Amen!” This convenient formula was 
accepted as an adequate prayer of deconsecration ; the church 
was pulled down and the fountain was made; and at Petrion 
a new church to the Virgin was built to compensate her for 
the demolition of her house in the Augusteum. 

Justinian professed to concern himself for the morals of his 
subjects, At least he assembled a synod (in trullo) in 692,° 
the TplkAwos Aavowaxés, according to with a roof, partially if not wholly 


the reconstruction of the palace by M. (p. 256). 
Paspatis. It is hardly necessary to remark 


that rpixd:vos means a hall or gallery or 


large room (roofed or open) provided 
George Pachymeres writes thus of 


with seats or couches, and does not, like 
the Roman triclinium, imply a dining- 

Justinian’s triklinos (ii. 145, ed. Bonn): 

EEacroy vra kal péyay kal Oavuaordy 


room. 
1 giddy, a cascade fountain (like 
Aéxprov bvra rots karà múňas elovdvec 
wpwrns kal dvwhev ws kárw dinxovta, 


Aapmpov pev rolxos, Aaumpov 8 eddqec 
kal mepirrov TÒ káos. C. Manasses 
(1. 3301) calls the room— 


Sloverinavet Tein Acros 


det-yuna Naumpdrynros avrov 
kal peyadorperelas 

Ò xptceds Te Kal Teprvòs èv 
dvaxrépors olkos. 


Paspatis conjectures that it was covered 


modern fountains in appearance), such 
as is represented in mosaics in the 
apse of San Vitale at Ravenna. This 
church of the Virgin is called rúr 
unrporonlrov, that is one of the 
churches under the immediate care of 
the metropolitan. 

2 The form Gallicinus occurs in some 
MSS. of Paulus Diaconus (vi. 31), 
apparently a Latin popular etymology. 

oan Italian, Callinicus meant nothing; 
the very similar Gallicinus suggested 
“crowing cock.” The mistake is of 
course due, not to Paul, but toa copyist, 
and also occurs in the case of CaJlinicus 
a patrician. 

It was held in the same domed 
room in the palace as the sixth Council, 


«ho 
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of which the object was to consider important matters which 
had been neglected at previous councils. Amid the excitement 
of theological discussion, moral life had declined and church 
discipline had become relaxed ; the Emperor desired to reform 
morals, to bring christian life into order, and to uproot the 
remains of Jewish and heathen perversity. The acts of this 
synod are peculiarly interesting to the general historian, as 
illustrating manners and morals, and we shall return to it in 
another place. It was called Quwinisextwm, because it was a 
sort of supplement to the fifth and sixth general Councils 
and it purposed to be ecumenical, but the Pope, Sergius, 
refused to sign the acts on account of certain clauses, such as 
the prohibition of fasting on Saturdays and the permission to 
priests to marry.’ Justinian attempted to force the Pope to 
his will by violence, such as Constans had used to Martin, but. 
the feeling in Italy was strong for the bishop of Rome, and 
the soldiers of the exarchate supported him against the spath- 
arius whom Justinian had sent to seize him. 


At length in 695 the inevitable retribution came, and 
Justinian suffered the penalty of his unpopular policy and 
injudicious oppression of the higher classes. His fall came 
about on this wise. 

Leontius, an Isaurian, the general of the Anatolic theme, 
whom we saw fighting in Armenia and Iberia and gaining 
Tepute in war, had incurred the Emperor's suspicions or the 
enmity of his favourites, and had pined for three years in prison. 


and is known as the synod in trullo 
(nar excellence). Its date has divided 
historians, but there seems no doubt 
that 692 is right, as Hefele thinks. 
Tarasius (at the seventh Council, at 
Nicaea) said that this synod took place 
four or five years after the council of 
68) - 681, that is in 686; but it took 
place in the fifth indiction, whereas 
686 fell in the fourteenth indiction, and 
the date is otherwise untenable. Tar- 
asius probably confounded the synod 
in trullo with the synod which met to 
reserve the acts of the sixth Council 

m forgery (687). We must read 
6199 a.mi. (sof 6’) instead of 6109 (which 
ou any theory is absurd) in the third 
canon of the acts of the synod, where 

e preceding year is referred to and 
defined asthe fourth indiction ; whereby, 


reckoning according to the Byzantine 
era of the world, we obtain 691, and 
therefore the synod met in 692 (or in 
last four months of 691). It is strange 
that Hefele makes no reference to the 
remarkable passage in Theophanes (ad 
6177 A.M.), who quotes the third canon 
in full and gives the correct date, spQe’, 
but falls into a mistake through com- 
puting by the Alexandrian era, and 
thus places it in 707, which is im- 
possible. 

1 The four others which they re- 
jected were, the approbation of the 
eighty-five apostolic canons ; the com- 
mand to abstain from blood and things 
strangled; the clause against repre- 
senting Christ as a lamb; and the 
equality of the bishop of Constantinople 
with the bishop of Rome. 
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Perhaps it was in connection with the defeat at Sebastopolis 
that Justinian placed him in confinement. But at length (in 
695) he was suddenly released, and at the same time informed 
that he had been appointed “General of Hellas” and must 
without delay set out for his district with three fast sailers. 
He had two friends who used to visit him in prison, Paulus, a 
monk and astronomer, and Gregory of Cappadocia, who had 
once commanded a mountain fort, presumably in Asia Minor, 
with the title of Aleisuriarch, and, having since become a monk, 
was then abbot of the monastery of Florus. These two monks 
had often averred to Leontius, while he was in prison, that he 
was destined to become Emperor of the Romans. On the 
night of his departure for Greece he met them,! to say farewell; 
he reminded them of their prediction, and observed bitterly, 
“Now my life is ending in misery, for I shall be expecting 
every moment death to follow me.” “Fear not,” they replied, 
“the prophecy will be soon fulfilled. Only listen to us and 
follow us.” 

In accordance with the directions of these ecclesiastics, 
Leontius took his men and his arms and proceeded silently to 
the praetorium, or residence of the prefect of the city. He 
‘knocked at the gate and announced to the porter that the 
Emperor was waiting without, having come for the purpose of 
arranging the treatment of some of the prisoners who were 
incarcerated in the buildings. The prefect, informed of the 
Imperial presence, came hastily down to open the gate; and 
was immediately overpowered by Leontius, beaten and bound. 
Then the prisoners, who were numerous and of exalted rank, 
were set free. Most of them were soldiers, and some had 
languished in the dungeons for seven or eight years. Leontius, 
sure of their fidelity, provided them with arms, and then 
proceeded with his party to the Augusteum, crying aloud, “ Ho, 
all Christians to St. Sophia!” and he sent others to cry the 
same summons in other regions of the city. A multitude of 
citizens thronged to the church, and in the meantime the 
revolutionist, along with the two monks and the most important 
of the released prisoners, went to the Patriarcheion, where they 
found the Patriarch filled with alarm. 


1 In the Julianisian port of Sophia, near the region of Mauron, in the south- 
west part of the city. 
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It is stated as the cause of his fear that the Emperor had 
given orders to a patrician and general named Stephanus, and 
surnamed Rusius (not to be confounded with Stephanus the 
sacellarius), to massacre the people of Constantinople by night, 
beginning with the Patriarch. This mandate would be quite 
credible if attributed to Justinian after his return from exile, 
but I feel considerable hesitation in believing that he had at 
this time reached such a pitch of insanity. 

The Patriarch Callinicus not unwillingly accompanied 
Leontius to the cathedral. There he said to the people, 
“This is the day which the Lord has made,” and all the people 
cried, “ Let the bones of Justinian be dug up,” that is: may 
Justinian be accursed.’ After this preliminary quasi-religious 
sanctification of their future acts, all proceeded to the hippo- 
drome. Thither the unfortunate Justinian was led at day- 
break; and in the southern crescent, where such scenes 
usually took place,? his nose and his tongue were slit, after 
which despiteful usage he was shipped off to the Tauric 
peninsula, whither his grandfather had banished Pope Martin. 

The mutilation which Justinian suffered cannot have been 
so severe as the terms naturally suggest. The operation 
performed on his tongue did not deprive him of the power of 
speaking, and we may assume that the cutting of the nose 
did not mean its total removal, In fact, it seems prob- 
able that the words are more cruel than the acts really 
were; and that the rinokopia and glossotomia, which were 
ordinary occurrences in Byzantium, and are cited as instances 
of Byzantine cruelty, were little more than a very severe and 
indelible brand, which, however, did not materially affect the 
victim’s general wellbeing.® 

The expulsion of Justinian was accompanied by the execu- 
tion of the two detested ministers of finance Stephanus and 
Theodotus, who with their feet tied together were dragged 


1 dvacxagy Tà dorda ‘Iovorwiavo? 
(Theoph.) ‘This was the regular form 
of cursing in Byzantium, so that dva- 
oxdwrw came to mean “curse.” 


2 opevddvn. 

3 In regard to Byzantine punishments 
Zacharia (Gricchisch -rimisches Recht, 
Pref. p. viii.) remarks: ‘‘ Freiheits-und 
Gefangniss-strafen bleiben den Byzan- 


‘allen Orientalen, 


tinern fast ganz fremd, weil ihnen, wie 
das far niente ein 
Genuss statt eines Uebels ist, und 
selbst die freiwillige Absperrung in 
Kloster und Zellen etwas verlockendes 
hat: statt der Freiheitsstrafen ent- 
wickelt sich vielmehr ein raffinirtes 
System von Leibes-und Lebensstrafen, 
welches die Tiirken nur zu eifrig 
adoptirt haben.” 
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through the thoroughfare and burned at the place called 
Bous. 

Thus the prediction of the astronomer Paulus came to pass,and 
Leontius the Patrician, instead of being “ General of Hellas,” 
became Emperor of the Romans. And thus too the dynasty 
of Heraclius, having lasted for eighty-five years, came to an 
end; for we need hardly reckon to its credit or discredit the 
few years during which Justinian, having returned from exile, 
enjoyed the supreme power again and committed acts that 
were worthy only of a madman. 


I may conclude this chapter by putting forward the con- 
jecture that Justinian II. made Justinian I. a model for his 
own acts. I do not mean that he attempted to adopt the 
spirit of the great monarch’s administration; I mean that he 
had a fancy for aping his namesake in certain minor matters. 
In the first place, unlike his immediate predecessors and fore- 
fathers, he caused expensive architectural works to be exe- 
cuted; like Justinian I., he desired to be remembered as a 
builder. In the second place, he intended to force Pope 
Sergius to comply with his will by violence, as Justinian I. 
had forced Pope Vigilius. Here of course he had the more 
recent example of his grandfather Constans. In the third 
place, when he was in exile he married, as we shall see, the 
sister of the chagan of the Khazars. As Justinian’s wife she 
was called Theodora, and I conjecture that the banished monarch, 
when he chose this name for her, thought of Theodora the 
wife of his great namesake. In the fourth place, he formed 
designs against Abasgia, as we shall learn in a future chapter, 
and here too I think he was recurring to the days of Justinian 
I. Certain it is that from Justinian I. to Justinian II. we 
hear of few dealings between the Empire and the Abasgians. 
Again, the foundation of Justinianopolis recalls the eponymous 
cities of Justinian I. Once more, Stephanus and Theodotus, 
the instruments of cruelty and extortion, remind us of John 
the Cappadocian; and since John’s prefecture no Emperor is 
recorded to have employed such notorious oppressors until the 
monk became logothete and the eunuch sacellarius under the 
second Justinian. 


CHAPTER XI 
FOUNDATION OF THE BULGARIAN KINGDOM 


By the middle of the seventh century the Balkan lands were, 
as we have seen, covered with Slavonic settlements, so that in 
Moesia, Illyricum, Macedonia the Slaves constituted the bulk 
of the population. The towns on the sea-coast were still 
Greek, and the remains of the old Albanese and Thracian 
nations lingered still among the mountains; but it was evi- 
dent that destiny had marked out the peninsula north of 
Mount Olympus for a Slavonic country. 

The Slaves, however, were themselves incapable of union ; 
they had no political instinct in that direction; and if 
a principle of unity had not been induced from without, 
they might have never become dominant, they might have 
even been gradually crushed by the Emperors of Constan- 
tinople. | 

The people who supplied the unity, which the Slovenes 
were by themselves incapable of realising, were the Bulgarians, 
a non-Aryan race allied with the Khazars, Magyars, etc., and 
belonging to what is called the Ugro-Finnic branch. We 
have already met them as early as the end of the fifth century 
fighting with Theodoric, and defeated by him; we have then 
seen them invading the Roman Empire in the reigns of Ana- 
stasius and Justinian, and afterwards, at the end of the sixth 
century, reduced to a condition of semi-dependence on the 
Avar monarchy. These Bulgarians, who dwelled on the 
Euxine coast north of the Danube in Budžak and Bessarabia, 
had separated from the great Bulgarian nation, whose home 
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was in the lands between the Don, the Volga, and the Kuban, 
east of the Sea of Azov.’ 

The Greek historians Theophanes and Nicephorus,’ living 
at the end of the eighth century, record a story about the 
Bulgarians, which they must have drawn from a common 
source, as not only their facts but their verbal expressions 
coincide. This story is legendary, but it has a historical 
foundation. Kobrat, or Kourat, was king of the kindred 
nations of the Bulgarians and Kotragoi in the reign of Hera- 
clius. - He died in the reign of Constans, leaving five sons, 
whom he exhorted to cling together and not break up the 
Bulgarian power. As might have been predicted, they did 
not follow his admonition. The first son, Baian or Batbaian 
(a name that reminds us of the chagan of the Avars in the 
reign of Maurice), remained in the territory of his father; 
the second, whose name was Kotragos, established himself on 
the right bank of the Don; the third, Asperuch, crossed the 
Dniepr and Dniestr, and settled near the north bank of the 
Danube; the fourth migrated to Pannonia, and was subject 
unto the Avars; the fifth travelled still farther west, and 
settled in the “ pentapolis of Ravenna.” 

This notice crowds into the reign of Constans the Second 
events that took place nearly two centuries before. The 
migration of the third brother, Asperuch (or Isperich, as he 
is called in the Slavonic record of Bulgarian monarchs 3), 
represents a migration that took place before the year 480 A.D. 
We may further conjecture that the migrations of the fourth 


1 epl thy Mariy Nyuynv xara Tov 
Kuda rorauóv (Nicephorus, ed. de 
Boor, p. 33). 

2 M. Jiriček, in his excellent chapter 
on ‘‘die Einwanderung der Bulgaren,” 
is not quite accurate in his statement 
touching the Greek account of the Vor- 
geschichte of this people. In the first 
pe he speaks as if it were only to be 
ound in the history of Nicephorus, 
and does not once mention Theophanes ; 
and yet Theophanes is fuller in his 
details than Nicephorus, although both 
drew from the same source. But the 
curious point is that M. Jirigek, while 
professing to quote from Nicephorus, 
really quotes Theophanes—ceg. the 
name Batbaian is the form in Theo- 
phanes, Baianos the form in Nice- 


a and Jiriček gives the former. 
n the second place, he places Kobrat’s 
death and the division of the kingdom 
in the reign of Constantine IV; but 
Nicephorus (like Theophanes) places it 
in the reign of ‘‘the Constantine who 
died in the West” (i.e. Constans II). 
Apparently M. Jiritek has quoted his 
authorities here at second hand. 

3 This obscure record (sce Jiriček, E 
127) contains several inexplicable Bul- 
garian words, which Hilferding has 
tried to interpret by the help of Hun- 
garian. According to it, Kurt reigned 
sixty years. The name of the royal 
Bulgarian family was Dulo. The list 
begins from the earliest times and goes 
down to 765 A.D. The first Bulgarian 
king, Avitochol, reigned 300 years. 
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and fifth brothers do not represent separations from the 
mother nation on the bank of the Kuban, but rather offshoots 
from the daughter nation between the Danube and Dniestr. 
Both these later settlements of the Bulgarians in Pannonia 
and in Italy must have taken place in the seventh century ; 
and we must evidently connect the fifth with the notice of 
Paul, the historian of the Lombards, that King Grimuald settled 
some Bulgarians, who entered Italy peacefully under the leader- 
ship of one Alzeco, in the neighbourhood of Beneventum.! 

The Bulgarian king? who revolted against the Avars and 
allied himself with Heraclius, Kobrat or Krobat, is called 
Kurt in the Slavonic list of Bulgarian monarchs to which we 
have already referred. Nicephorus records that Kubrat, the 
nephew of Organ and chief of the Onogundurs, revolted 
against the chagan of the Avars and made a treaty with 
Heraclius, who conferred on him the title of Patrician ; more- 
over, Kubrat expelled the Avars from his own land. This 
event was decisive for the history of the Bulgarians, just 
as the battle of Netad was decisive for the history of the 
Ostrogoths. 

In the reign of Constantine IV the independent Bulgarians 
began to distress the neighbouring Roman territory by their in- 
cursions. The Emperor determined to take vigorous measures 
immediately, and, instead of merely strengthening the frontier 
defences, to attack the enemy in their own country and teach 
them a salutary lesson. He prepared a naval armament as 
well as a land army, and transported the Asiatic troops to 
Europe. The territory of the Bulgarians was called Oglos or 
Onglos (an angle or corner), and corresponds to the district 
marked Budžak on modern maps. Here they possessed strong 


1 Paul. Diac. v. 29. The places con- 
ceded to the Bulgarians were Sepinum 
(Sipicciano), Isernia (Sergna), Bovia- 
num, and other civitates. Alzeco’s title 
was changed from dux to gastaldius. 
Those who were subjects of the Avars 
afterwards migrated to the territory of 
the Franks, who treacherously murdered 
them all (Fredegarius, cap. 72). 

? King of the Onogundurs (Nicepho- 
rus, p. 24). Nicephorus does not identify 
the Onogundurs with the Bulgarians, 
nor Onogunduric Kubrat, of the reign 
of Heraclius, with Bulgarian Kubrat, 
of the reign of Constans (as he sup- 


poses); but Theophanes, 6171 A.M., 
inakes the former identification, ray 
Otvvoyovvdotpwy Bovdydpwy kal Korpa- 
ywy. The first Kubrat or Kurt is his- 
torical, and really reigned on the 
Danube, but the second Kubrat is 
legendary, or at least a personage of 
remoter antiquity. The actual reign 
of a famous Kubrat in the seventh 
century led to the old legends being 
attached to his name, and it was sup- 
osed that it was he who led the 
ulgarians from the Caucasus to the 
Danube. Organ (the father of Kubrat) 
is a Turkish name. 
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and inaccessible fortresses, secured by precipitous rocks which 
rose behind and perfidious morasses which stretched in front, 
so that it was a difficult country for an invader. When they 
saw the great expeditions by land and sea that had come 
against them, the Bulgarians, greatly terrified, retreated into 
their fastnesses, and for four days endured a siege. But un- 
luckily the Emperor, who had accompanied the naval arma- 
ment in person, fell sick of a pain in his foot, and, commanding 
his forces to continue the siege, departed with a few ships to 
Mesembria. Some regiments of cavalry misconstrued the de- 
parture of the sovereign as flight, and, seized with a groundless 
panic, fled themselves. The panic was communicated to the 
rest of the army, the flight became general, and the Bulgarians, 
issuing from their retreats, pursued and completely routed the 
Romans. All whom they captured they put to death. Still 
pursuing, they crossed the Danube and advanced to Varna, 
near Odessus. Struck by the natural features of Moesia, 
which seemed to lend it a peculiar security—the Haemus on 
the south, the Danube on the north, the Euxine on the east,— 
they determined to change their habitation and establish them- 
selves south of the Danube. 

Accordingly, the Bulgarians reduced to subjection the seven 
Slavonic tribes that dwelled in Moesia, experiencing probably 
little resistance, and disposed them along the frontiers of the 
new Bulgarian kingdom, to defend it on the west against the 
Avars and on the south against the Romans.! The tribe of the 
Severs ? (2eB8épers) was placed to guard the pass of Beregaba in 
the eastern Balkans. The Roman towns and forts were gradu- 
ally reduced, and Constantine, after the failure of his great 
expedition, was constrained to make a treaty with the new 
kingdom that was being founded within Roman territory, and 
to agree to the payment of a certain sum of money every year 
to the Bulgarian king, Isperich. The motive of Constantine 
in paying this tribute seems to have been to save Thrace from 
immediate invasion, so that he might have time to take 
measures for its permanent security against “the new and 
abominable ” neighbours. 

1 There isa story, resting on Arabian hedge provided with wooden windows 


authority, that the entire Bulgarian (Jiriéek, p. 133). : 
kingdom was surrounded by a thorn 2 Roesler regards them as Huns. 
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The chief towns of the new kingdom founded by Isperich 
were Préslav (Peristhlaba),’ on the Kamčija (about a degree 
due west of Varna), and Drster (Durostorum, the modern 
Silistria), on the Danube; and in these regions the kingdom 
continued for more than two centuries with little change in its 
boundaries, nearly corresponding to the modern principality of 
Bulgaria. It was not till the tenth century that Bulgarian 
supremacy extended to the south-west, and included the Slaves 
of Macedonia and Dacia. In the meantime the conquered 
Slaves were by a gradual process conquering their Tartaric 
conquerors.” The Bulgarian customs had little influence on 
the Slavonic character; and the Bulgarian language had less 
influence on the Slavonic language. On the contrary, the 
Bulgarians were Slavised, and ultimately absorbed among the 
Slaves, so that the Bulgarian people of the present day is 
purely Slavonic, with nothing non-Aryan about it except its 
name and a slight infusion of Tartar blood. 

In these events we see two features of Slavonic history 
prominently marked. We observe on the one hand the 
inability of the wayward Slavonic tribes to form a political 
unity, without an alien power to give the initiative by sub- 
jecting them to a monarchy. On the other hand we see the 
assimilative absorbing power of the Slavonic race—herein 
somewhat resembling the Hellenic—which was able in a short 
time to obliterate the identity of the conquerors, while it 
profited by the principles of umity and monarchy which they 
had introduced. I call these two phenomena features of 
Slavonic history, because they recurred some centuries later in 
the more celebrated case of the Russians, and, if my conjecture 
touching the Croatian Slaves is right, they had occurred in a 
less pronounced form before.” The unity, to which the Slaves 
of Russia would never have attained of themselves, was super- 
induced by the Northmen of Scandinavia, who founded a 
Russian kingdom; but the language, the manners, and the 
identity of the conquerors were soon absorbed in Slavism. 

Thus for the Slaves the way to unity and empire has lain 


1 It is uncertain when Peristhlaba ministration. As to the Slavonic cul- 
was founded. At first Varna was prob- tivators of the soil, Jiritek says they 
ably the capital. were probably reduced to a sort of 

2 Noble Slaves were admitted by partial Leibeigenschaft. 
their conquerors to a share in the ad- 3 See above, cap. vii. 
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through acceptance of a foreign yoke; they have lost their 
life in order to save it. 

The khan of the Bulgarians ruled with a council of six bolyars 
(Bodes, whence the Russian boyar), and the constitution 
rested on an aristocratic basis. The customs of the Bulgarians 
had an oriental complexion, and differed totally from those of 
the Slaves. They were polygamists. The women veiled their 
faces, and the men wore turbans, and both sexes wore loose 
trousers. The king partook of his meals alone, without the 
company even of a wife. The Bulgarians cared only for war, 
and their barbarous manners present no trace of industrial 
development. In their old homes they did not use coins; 
cattle were the medium of exchange. They were a super- 
stitious people, and considered magical rites a necessary pre- 
liminary to battle.! 

About ten years after the settlement of Isperich and his 
Bulgarians in Moesia, the young Emperor Justinian dissolved 
the peace which his father had made by refusing to pay the 
stipulated tribute (689 a.p.)*? He ordered the cavalry regi- 
ments stationed in Asia Minor to cross over to Thrace, 
“desiring to lead captive the Bulgarians and the Sclavinias,” 
that is the Sclavinia which was now included in the Bulgarian 
kingdom and the Sclavinia to the west of Mount Rhodope, 
which was nominally part of the Roman Empire, but was 
constantly rebelling. In the following year (690) Justinian 
first marched northwards against the Bulgarians, whom he 
. repulsed, and then turned westwards against the Slavonic 
settlements in the neighbourhood of Thessalonica. He suc- 
ceeded in collecting a vast number of Slaves, some of whom 
voluntarily joined him, while others he forcibly constrained ; 
and, having transported them to Asia Minor, settled them in the 
district of Opsikion. We have already seen how he formed 
thirty thousand of these captives into a “supernumerary corps ” 
under the command of Nebulus, and how twenty thousand of 
them deserted to the Saracens. 

The Bulgarians enjoyed a slight revenge for their defeat. 
They waylaid Justinian, “as he was returning,” in a mountain 
pass, and he escaped with difficulty. But it is not clear 


| Sec Jiriéek and Roesler, Rom. Stud. p. 239. The main source is the Responsa 
ad cons. Bulgar. of Pope Nicolas (Harduin, v. p. 353). 2 Theoph. 6180 a.m. 
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whether this took place as he was returning from Thessa- 
lonica with his captives or after he had settled them in 
Opsikion. The Bulgarians, however, seem not to have harassed 
the Empire again during the reign of Isperich, who died in 
700 and was succeeded by Terbel. 

I may add a word as to the history of the old Bulgarians 
who dwelt on the Kuban and Kama. Their kinedom was 
called Great Bulgaria, and was on friendly terms with the 
Saracens, who converted it to Mohammedanism in the tenth 
century. It suffered from the enmity of the Khazars and the 
Russians, and was finally, in the thirteenth century, ex- 
terminated by the Tartars. And thus the only relic of the 
Bulgarians is their name, which in western Europe’ has come 
to be a word of opprobrium, connoting a nameless vice. 


I may conclude this chapter by noticing the series of 
attacks which were made upon Thessalonica by the Macedonian 
Slaves in the latter part of the seventh century. In 675 or 
676 the fierce tribes who dwelled on the coasts of the 
Thermaic and Pagasaic gulfs blockaded the capital of Illyricum 
by land and sea. But the ships of the besiegers were scattered 
by a storm; and, as far as we can determine from the account 
transmitted by a biographer who writes for edification, a sally 
of the besiegers put the land army to flight, and Chatzon, the 
chief of the expedition, was captured, and stoned to death by 
women. The inhabitants attributed this deliverance to the 
special intervention of St. Demetrius, whose church still attests 
the honour in which he was held; just as, nearly a hundred 
years before, the repulse of the Avars was gratefully set down 
to his protection. 

But the Slaves had not abandoned the idea of obtaining 
possession of the great capital of Illyricum. In 677 the aid 
of the holy Demetrius was again needed, when the barbarians 
returned to the assault, reinforced by Avars and Bulgarians 
and provided with poliorcetic machines. The blockade lasted 
for a month, and then the foe retired, the saint having again 
wrought deliverance for his city. At this time John II was 
archbishop of Thessalonica, and his activity in providing for 
the defence of the town is closely connected with the super- 


1 Similarly from the Ugrian (Hungarian) name comes our “ ogre.” 
VOL. II Z 
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natural colouring given to the events by the ecclesiastical 
biographer, in whose pages the praetorian prefect plays a 
subordinate part. The city suffered from an earthquake soon 
after this siege, and had the distress of beholding the church 
of its patron in flames. A greater misfortune befell it in the 
death of the archbishop. Then we have a glimpse of Perbund 
(Pervund), “chief” of the Runchines, walking in the streets of 
the town; but the praetorian prefect suspects him, commits 
him to irons, and sends him to Constantinople. He attempts 
to escape from prison and is slain. 

In consequence of this dealing with Perbund, his tribe, 
the Runchines, combine with the Sagudates and march against 
Thessalonica (678). For two whole years the city is closely 
blockaded, and endures all the miseries incident to a siege. 
The Emperor is unable to send more than ten small ships to 
its relief; and the raising of the siege is finally due to dis- 
sensions among the beleacuerers. The Belegezétes desert to the 
Romans, and the enemy’s camp is broken up (680); but the 
credit of the deliverance falls to the share of the saint. Once 
more, in the following year, the city is besieged; and once 
more the besiegers are repulsed by its protector. In the 
meantime the waters of the northern Aegean are infested by 
the Slavonic pirates.? 


1 For these events, see the “Vita Oct.iv. (162-174). The nameof the prae- 
Sancti Demetrii,” inthe Acta Sanctorum, torian prefect is mentioned—Chanas. 


NOTE 


THE question touching an early introduction of Islam among the 
Bulgarians is discussed by C. M. Fraehn in an essay on “ Drei 
Miinzen der Wolga-Bulgaren aus dem x. Jahrhundert n. Chr.” 
(Mém. de ’acad. imp. des sciences de St. Pétershourg, vol. i. 6th series, 
1832, p. 171 s4.) Some of the customs of the Moesian Bulgarians 
(above, p. 336) and the name of one of their kings (Omar, below, 
p. 473) point this way ; but the authority of Ibn Foszlan and others 
establishes that Great Bulgaria was converted to Mohammedanism 
in the tenth century. Fraehn accordingly assumes an earlier and 
a later introduction of Islam, and connects the hostilities of the 
heathen Khazars with the early conversion (p. 189). 


CHAPTER XII 
ORIGIN OF THE SYSTEM OF THEMES 


OnE of the most obscure and also most interesting problems 
of seventh-century history is the origin of the “ Byzan- 
tine themes.” In the tenth century the Emperor Con- 
stantine Porphyrogennetos wrote a treatise on the themes 
or districts into which the Empire was at that time divided, 
and he distinctly assigns their origin to the seventh century. 
The assertion of the imperial writer would by itself weigh 
little, because he was lamentably ignorant of history and quite 
destitute of critical ability, but it is confirmed by the unde- 
signed testimony of the historians Nicephorus and Theophanes, 
whose narrative of the latter years of the seventh century 
presupposes at least the beginning of a thematic division, if I 
may be permitted to use the expression. Nicephorus and 
Theophanes lived indeed a century later, but they made use of 
` earlier sources. Constantine further fixes the latter part of 
the reign of Heraclius as the date of the introduction of the 
theme system. This statement is not contradicted by the 
scanty records of the history of that time; but it is not 
necessitated. The passages in Theophanes and Nicephorus 
which bear on the question prove only that the new division 
was partially made before the death of Constans (668 A.D.) 
There are, however, reasons for supposing that Constantine was 
in a certain sense right. 

Many of the themes which existed in the middle of the 
tenth century had been created recently, within the preceding 
fifty or sixty years. Such were either smaller districts of 
subordinate importance, which had previously been subdivi- 
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sions of large themes, or else new acquisitions won from 
hostile territory, such as Longobardia and Lycandos. With 
the origin of these Constantine was of course familiar. But 
he did not think of applying the facts, which he had heard 
with his ears and his father had told him, to the course 
of past history, and concluding by analogy that many other 
themes were also of later institution; and that the whole 
Empire had originally been divided into a few large districts, 
from which the elaborate system of seventeen Asiatic and 
twelve European themes gradually developed.’ 

For this is the conclusion to which we are led by a careful 
collection of all the passages bearing on the subject in our two 
chief sources for Roman history from Constans II to Nice- 
phorus I. 

The word theme meant properly a military division or regi- 
ment, and this fact indicates that the geographical themes had 
a military origin, and that the new division was due at least 
primarily and partly to needs of warfare. The language of 
the historians makes this fact plain, and we can trace in their 
pages the transition from theme in the sense of troops quar- 
tered in a particular district to theme in the sense of the 
district over which the stratégos or military governor presided. 
But we can also see their origin clearly stamped on the names 
of the themes themselves; and here we find an important dis- 
tinction which helps to elucidate the whole subject. A certain 
number of the thematic names are of military origin, while the 
rest are purely geographical. Of military origin, for example, 
was the Opsikian theme, so called because the Opsikion (ob- 
sequiwm) or imperial guard was quartered in that district; the 
Armeniac theme received its appellation from the Armeniakoi, 
or troops placed to guard the Armenian frontier; whereas 
Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Lycandos are geographical names. 

Now a study of our historical authorities shows us that 
the former class of themes are the most ancient, and that 
themes with names like Cappadocia and Sebasteia were 
formed long afterwards. Hence we may draw the general 
conclusion that the thematic system grew gradually and un- 
designedly out of military necessities, and was not created 


1 In the eleventh century the number of themes had increased to thirty- 
eight. 
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suddenly (like the French departments) by the fiat of one 
Emperor. 

But the military necessities which existed in the reigns of 
Heraclius and his successors are by no means a complete ex- 
planation. It seems to me that we shall miss the import of 
the new provincial system which developed in the seventh 
and eighth centuries if we fail to recognise that it was really 
initiated in the sixth century, and that the administrative 
changes of Justinian were the link between the system of 
Diocletian and the medieval system. I showed in a former 
chapter how Justinian’s reforms departed from the principles 
of Diocletian, and anticipated an arrangement which was 
elaborated in later times." Thus it would be false to consider 
that the tendency to supersede the hierarchy of officials and 
abandon the principle of division of labour—in fact, to recur 
to the system of the imperial provinces under the early Em- 
perors—appeared first in the seventh century; the new 
departure was really made by the great Justinian. What was 
the stratégia (or practura) of Sicily but a theme founded in the 
sixth century? But the circumstances of the seventh century, 
the wars with the Persians and the Saracens, favoured the 
development of this Justinianean novelty and gave it a par- 
ticular direction. The absence of definite statements in our 
meagre sources renders it impossible to trace out in detail 
the course of this development; nevertheless a careful 
examination of incidental notices may lead us to some im- 
portant conclusions. We may first see what intimations our 
authorities, Theophanes and Nicephorus, give us of the exist- 
ence of themes (or rather stratégiai) in the seventh century ; 
we may then pass on to consider their origin; and finally 
we may glance, in anticipation, at the development of the 
system in the eighth century. 


I. The earliest definite notice that concerns us is that of 
the revolt of Saborius or Sapor, the general of the Armeniakoi, in 


‘1 I had written this chapter long I see that he recognises the Justinian- 
before I read the excellent Russian can reforms as an anticipation of the 
work of N. Skabalonovitch, entitled themes (p. 185) in his interesting 
“The Byzantine Empire and Church chapter on the thirty-eight themes in 
in the Eleventh Century ” (Vizantyskoe the eleventh century. 

Gosudarstvo i Tserkov v xi. VAY. 
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the last year of Constans.! This entitles us to conclude that 
at that time the provinces of the Empire bordering on Armenia 
were under the separate government of a general, and the 
regiments under his command were called Armeniakoi. Two 
years later we learn that the soldiers “of the theme of the 
Anatolikoi” went to Chrysopolis and preferred a curiously 
expressed request to Constantine IV,? and twenty years later 
Leontius was general of the Anatolikoi (690 or 691). These 
passages prove the existence of an Armeniac and of an Anatolic 
district, under separate strategoi, in the reign of Constans II. 

Two other districts, afterwards called themes, seem to have 
been under the authority of independent military governors in 
the latter half of the seventh century; they are first mentioned 
in the reign of Justinian II.’ That Emperor settled the 
Slaves “in the parts of Opsikion” in 687-688, an expression 
which shows that the troops quartered there had already 
associated their name with the territory. The commander of 
the Opsikians was not entitled general, but count, and the 
“county” of Opsikion stretched along the Propontis and 
reached to a considerable distance inland; it included Dory- 
laeum, near which city the district of the Anatolics began. 
Moreover, “ Hellas ” was under the command of a general, for we 
hear that Leontius was released from prison and appointed 
stratégos of Hellas. 

There is no direct evidence that the southern coast of Asia 
Minor, from near Miletus on the west to near Seleucia on 
the east, constituted in the seventh century a Cibyrazot theme. 
We hear of no stratégos of the Cibyraiots until the year 731; 
but, although we hear of no stratégos, we hear of a drungariwus. 
In 697 Apsimar, who became the Emperor Tiberius III, was 
drungarius of the Cibyraiots.£ The words of the chroniclers 
imply that he was especially connected with the people or 
‘soldiers of Corycus (Attalia); but it is not clear whether he 
was subordinate to some one who bore the title stratégos of 
the Cibyraiots, or whether he was himself the sole admiral of 

1 Theophanes, 6159 A.M. For an 3 Ib. 6180 a.m. Cf. 6203, 6205 
earlier mention of the Armeniakoi, see A.M. 
below, p. 347. 4 Ib. 6190 A.M. Spovyydpioy ray 
3 Jb. 6161 A.M. Theophanes’ expres- KiSvpawwrév eis Koupixiaras vardpyorra. 
sion, Tov Oéuaros rav’Avarodxav, hardly Nicephorus, p. 40: orparod äpxovra 


proves that the district of the Anatolics rv Kovpixwwrdv rvyxdvovra ris twd 
was as yet definitely termed a theme. KiBupawrayv xwpas. 
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the Cibyraiots. It is evident, however, that the little mari- 
time town of Cibyra,’ between Side and Ptolemais, had already 
given her name to the naval troops of those regions, a dis- 
tinction such as her greater namesake, the inland Cibyra of 
Caria, never achieved ; and perhaps this distinction was due to 
some energetic enterprise against a Saracen fleet. The term 
drungarius? was specially applied to admirals and to com- 
manders of the watch. 

In the seventh century then it appears that there were at 
least three administrative divisions in Asia Minor, the Opsi- 
kian, the Anatolic, and the Armeniac, subject respectively to a 
count and two stratégoi; and probably a fourth, the Cibyraiot 
drungariate. The question now arises whether there were not 
also other independent districts, which do not happen to be 
mentioned because they played no prominent part in the 
seventh century. Now in 711 we are told that Justinian II 
collected the Opsikians and Thracesians, and of these Thrace- 
sians one Christopher was the turmarch® The Thracesians 
were evidently regiments transferred from Thrace to Asia 
Minor for military service against Persians or Saracens. 
They were originally one turma or division of the troops com- 
manded by the stratégos of Thrace, but when they were per- 
manently established in Asia Minor they could no longer obey 
that general and were under the supreme command of their 
turmarch. This turmarchy some years later was raised to the 
diznity of a stratégia, or theme proper. As for the Bucel- 
larian theme, which included the old provinces of Honorias 
and First Galatia, we hear nothing of the Bukellarioi* until 
the year 765, and I think we shall be safe in attributing the 


_ 1 Constantine Porphyrogennetos calls 
It a contemptible place (edredods xal 
dxarovouderov woNlcuaros), and says 
the name was given to the theme for 
insult and not for honour, on account 
of the rebellious nature of the people of 
the district (de Them. vol. iii. pp. 35, 
36). Finlay thinks that the imperial 
writer was mistaken, and that the 
theme derived its name from the 
reater Cibyra. But the greater Cibyra 
id not belong to this theme. 
_? Drungus, ‘a troop of soldiers,” 
1s used in Vopiscus’ Life of Probus, cap. 
19. In the Strategikon of Maurice (Bk. 
1. cap. 3, repi dvoudrwr), a Spot-yyos is said 


to contain three potpa: and be equiva- 
lent to a pépos: thus a drungarius 
would be much the same as a pepapyns. 
Epiphanius (I learn from the notes on 
Maurice) derived dpov-yyos from púyxos, 
@ snout. 

3 Theophanes, 6203 A.M. Opaxioros 
is simply formed from Opaxys, the geni- 
tive case by the termination cos. 

4 We find Roman and foreign troops 
called Bucellarii at the beginning of the 
fifth century ; see Olympiodorus, fr. 7, 
Tò BovxeAdrAdpros Svoua év Tais nuépats 
‘Ovwplouv épépero xara orpariwwrdav ov 
pévey ‘Pwyalwy adAd kat Pdr6wv ror 
ws S'atrws kal TÒ hodepdrwy card õa- 
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origin of the theme to Leo III, who, as we shall see hereafter, 
probably organised a symmetrical system of thematic divisions. 
Optimaton,’ “the poorest of the themes,” did not perhaps 
become a theme until a still later period. Paphlagonia, in the 
eighth century, though perhaps not in the seventh, was a part 
of the Armeniac district,” and Cappadocia was included in the 
Anatolic. The parts of Cilicia close to the Saracen frontier 
were presumably governed by one or more cleisurarchs, perhaps 
responsible to the Anatolic general. 

It is possible that there may have existed in the seventh 
century an anticipation, in some sort, of a theme which did not 
exist in the days of Constantine Porphyrogennetos, but existed 
a little later in the days of Basil II. We read that when 
Heraclius, sailing from Carthage against Phocas, anchored in 
the Dardanelles, he received some information from a certain 
functionary called the count of Abydos. It is tempting to 
think that he may have had control as a governor over the 
surrounding districts, and that thus the theme of Abydos, 
which was formed by sphtting up the theme of the Aegean 
Sea, was anticipated.® But perhaps it is safer to attribute 
only financial offices to this Abydene count, and connect him 
exclusively with the dues* which were exacted from merchants 
entering the Propontis. 


pópov kal auupuryots éepdpero wdArOous. 
Cf. fr. 11, in which the derivation of 
the word is given from Bovxé\\arTor, 
‘stale bread.” Optila, the Hunnic 
assassin of Valentinian III, was a 
bucellarius of Actius (Idatius). In the 
Strateqikon of Maurice (Bk. i. cap. i. p. 
20) bucellarii and foederati are men- 
tioned as dpyovres, and again (in cap. 9) 
bucellurii and spathariit are coupled 
together. It has been suggested to 
derive the word from bucula, part of a 
shield. 

1 The origin of the Optimati is also 
mentioned by Olympiodorus, fr. 9: 
TWY perà Podoydicovy TdrOwy ol Kepa- 
Aawrat érrivaro: éxadobvro, els Swoexa 
ovvrelvovtes xidtddas, ols KararoAeuroas 
zterAlyouw Podoydicov mpoonraiploaro. 
The origin of the Optimati in the East 
was presumably of a similar nature ; 
it is possible that the Goths led 
captive by Stilicho may have been 
settled in Bitlynia and other parts of 
Asia Minor. So at least M. Sathas 
supposes ; but he adopts the erroneous 


reading of Zosimus, which places the 
defeat of Radayaisus on the banks of 
the Danube (Bibliotheca Graeca Medi 
Aevi, ii. Preface, p. 36). Greeks from 
the mountainous regions of Taurus 
were associated with these Optimati as 
followers (twaomoral), and called àpuá- 
ro (Maurice, Strategikon, i. 3); they 
bore the same relation to the Optimati 
as waides to the foederati. Hence the 
name Gotho-Gracct was applied to the 
descendants of these strangers, who 
became gradually Hellenised, while the 
name Optimati, as Constantine Porph. 
remarks, became a name of dishonour. 
The armati assumed the name ixarára, 
and reduced their former masters to 
the position of servants (Sathas, loc. cil, 
p. 38). 

2 Maria of Paphlagonia, to whom 
Constantine VI was betrothed, was 
éx tay ‘Apuenaxovy (Theoph. 6274 
A.M.) 

3 Compare Skabalonovitch, op. cit. p. 
205. 
4 Called cwudpxia "ASvdov. 
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To sum up, our chronicles prove that there existed in Asia 
Minor in the seventh century two themes or districts under 
stratégol, or governors in whose hands military and civil 
authority were combined. These were the Armeniac and the 
Anatolic themes, and both were much larger? then than we 
afterwards find them in the tenth century. Besides these, 
there was the Opsikian theme governed by a count, who in 
dignity and power was on a level with the stratcgoi. There 
were also the drungariate of the Cibyraiots (at least this seems 
the most probable theory) and the turmarchy of the Thracesians; 
and these administrations were probably independent, though 
not equal in dignity to the strategiai. Thus practically the 
Cibyraiot theme and the Thracesian theme existed in the 
seventh century. In Europe we find two stratégiai, Thrace and 
Sicily, dating from the reign of Justinian, and two stratégiai of 
later date, Africa? and Hellas. The exarchate of Ravenna was 
similar in nature though different in title; and the praetorian 
prefect of IHyricum,? who still kept state at Thessalonica, was 
in some sense a military governor, as the defence of the city 
devolved upon him. We may tabulate then the following list 
of military districts for the seventh century :— 


ASIA, EUROPE. 


. Stratégia of Thrace. 
. Stratévia of Hellas. 
. Stratégia of Sicily. 


. County of Opsikion. l 
2 
3 
4. Stratċgia of Africa. 
5 
6 


1 
2. Strategia of the Anatolikoi. 

3. Stratégia of the Armeniakoi. 
4, Turmarchy of the Thracesians. 
5 Exarchate of Ravenna. 
6 


Drungariate of the Cibyraiots, ; 
(N. Prefecture of Illyricum. 


(7). Stratĉgia of Coloneia.# 


But besides these there were possibly other independent 
governments in Asia Minor which chance has not recorded. 
Perhaps we may take it for granted that some of the stratégiai 
instituted by Justinian had not yet been superseded. The 


1 The Anatolic theme included the 
later themes of Charsianon and Cappa- 
docia, see Const. Porphyr. de Adm. 
Imperio, cap. 50. 

3 In the reign of Justinian, Africa 
was governed by a praetorian prefect 
and a magister militum, but 1t was 
soon changed to a stratégia or praetura. 
Cf. Nicephorus, p. 3, THs orpariyldos 
apxijs. 
3 We find him in the reign of Con- 


stantine IV operating against the Stry- 
monian Slaves, in the Life of St. De- 
metrius. His existence at the end of the 
eighth century is attested by a letter of 
Theodore Studita. 

4 I doubtfully include this on my 
list on account of Theodore, 6 77s Kow- 
veias, Who played a part at the By- 
zantine court in the reign of Constans 
II and his son, as mentioned above, 
p. 309. 


%4 
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strategos of Lycaonia had probably given way before the juris- 
diction of the Anatolic general, and it is possible that the 
same fate may have befallen the Justinianean praetor of Pisidia.’ 
But the moderator of Helenopontus was perhaps still in exist- 
ence, and the region of Paphlagonia may not have yet been 
incorporated in the Armeniac theme, but may have enjoyed 
the rule of an independent stratégos, as in the sixth century. 
The proconsulate of Cappadocia had certainly ceased, and per- 
haps the proconsulate of Asia; but Asia is still spoken of as a 
separate province, though a governor is not mentioned. It 
may also be noticed that there was a stratégos of the Roman 
cities on the coast of Dalmatia,’ but it is uncertain whether he 
was responsible to the exarch of Ravenna or directly to the 
Emperor. 


‘TI. Though the mist of ages has obscured the actual cir- 
cumstances which attended the innovations noticed in the 
foregoing pages, we can make some attempt at explaining how 
they came about. First of all, I would once more insist that 
the beginning of the changes was prior to the seventh century 
—that the change really began with the administrative reforms 
of Justinian. In fact, as I said before, Justinian founded the 
theme of Sicily and the theme of Thrace, though they were not 
then called themes but stratégiai. The stratégos or praetor 
who governed in Sicily in the sixth century was the forerunner 
of the stratégos who governed there in the eighth century ; 
and the son of Artavasdos, who was stratégos of Thrace in 740, 
was the official descendant of the first stratégos who was ap- 
pointed by Justinian, when the vicariate was abolished. 

I shall begin with the Armeniac theme, because its origin 
admits of a simple explanation. It will be remembered that 
Justinian in the early years of his reign instituted a new 
military commander, entitled mayister militum per Armeniam. 
The Greek word stratélatés was almost entirely confined to 
express the Latin magister militum, while the word stratégos, 
which in stricter use corresponded to praetor, was also employed 
as an equivalent for magister. And thus we find John Mysta- 
con (in the reign of Maurice) at one time described as the 


1 We find an Anatolic general active in Pisidia (Theoph. p. 389, ed. de Boor). 
2 See above, p. 277. 
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stratégos and at another time as the stratélatés in Armenia.! 
Some years later, when Asia Minor was overrun by the Per- 
sians, and the civil authority of the praetorian prefect of the 
East or of the governors of the Armenian provinces could not 
be maintained in the constant presence of the foe, it was 
natural that the general of the Armeniac armies should extend 
his control to civil matters and act as a provincial governor. 
The ambiguity of the word “stratégos ” rendered this change easy 
and natural. Men were accustomed to the stratégoi of Paph- 
lagonia, Lycaonia, Sicily, Thrace; and it was not hard to think 
of the general of Armenia as a stratégos in the same sense— 
a military and civil governor. It is impossible to determine 
when this change was officially recognised. In the last Per- 
sian campaign of Heraclius we meet one George, a turmarch 
of the Armeniakvi,? and I think we may assume that at that 
time the name Armeniakoi was the ordinary term for the troops 
under the stratégos (or magister) of Armenia. 

This theory is illustrated by the parallel case of Africa. A 
magister militum and a praetorian prefect at first coexist ; the 
prefect soon disappears; and the magister becomes a stratégos,° 
in the sense which the word bears in the Novels of Justinian. 

The origin of the Anatolic theme is susceptible of a similar 
explanation. When the Syrian provinces were lost to the 
Saracens, the troops of the East, who obeyed the magister militum 
per oricntem, retired to Asia Minor, and henceforward the 
energies of that officer were limited to a narrower scope. For 
security against the new lords of Syria it was necessary to 
place the provinces north of the Taurus under military control; 
the old office of praetorian prefect of the East‘ fell then, if it 
had not fallen before, into disuse; and the supreme military 
commanders became also the supreme civil governors. This 
seemed no great innovation, for the stratégiai instituted by 
Justinian had accustomed the government to the idea of com- 
bining civil and military functions. And thus the stratélatés 
of the East,’ or, as he was perhaps usually called, stratégos, 


1 Compare Theophanes(ed. de Boor), 
p. 253, 14, with 266, 21. 

2 Ib, 325, 3. 

3 In the West he was generally called 
the Patrician of Africa. 

4 The last pracfectus practorio per 
or, (€mapxos) of whom we hear is Theo- 


dorus in the reign of Phocas (Theoph. 
p. 295, 5, ed. de Boor). 

§ Cottanas held this post in the 
reign of Phocas (ib. 296, 22). A erpa- 
tnvdrns, Ptolemaeus, is mentioned to- 
wards the end of Heraclius’ reign (ib. 
340), and Sergius, a orparyAarns, is sent 
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became stratégos in a new sense, and the ambiguity of the term 
facilitated the transition. The adjective anatolte (eastern) was 
the word commohly applied to the army of the general of the 
Anatolê (East), and so, when certain districts in Asia Minor 
were consigned to the care of that general, they were known 
as the districts of the Anatolics. This I believe was the 
origin of the Anatolic theme. 

Thus the governors (stratégoi) of the two most important 
provinces or themes of Asia in the seventh century, the Ana- 
tolic and the Armeniac, were the descendants of magistri militum, 
who had been instituted respectively by Diocletian and Jus- 
tinian. 

Neither the chroniclers nor George of Pisidia give us infor- 
mation as to the divisions of the armies which followed Hera- 
clius to battle. But we hear of the Armeniakoi, and there 
were of course the Anatolikoi. Distinct from these were the 
troops from Thrace and the troops from Greece. May we not 
assume that Heraclius, reviving the classical name of Hellas, 
called the latter Helladikoi, on the analogy of Anatolikoi and 
Armeniakoi? The soldiers from Thrace, we may argue from 
_ the name of the later theme, were known as Thracesians. 
Besides these, there were the regiments especially attached to 
the person of the Emperor; they were named in Latin obse- 
quentes or obsequium, in Greek the opsiiion or opsiktans. 

We may assume with tolerable certainty that when Syria was 
lost, these regiments, with the exception of the Helladikoi, 
were disposed in various parts of Asia Minor. The Helladikoi 
returned to Greece to defend it against the inroads of the 
Slaves ; the Opsikian regiments were disposed in the regions 
adjoining the Propontis ; the Thracesians, or at least some of 
them, occupied parts of Lydia and Phrygia; while the central 
districts of Cappadocia, Galatia, and Phrygia were assigned to 
the Anatolics. This accords with the statement of Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos that the themes were formed in the days of 
Heraclius on account of the Saracen invasions. 

The soldiers of Opsikion were often designated as the 
peratic themes (“the themes over the water”); and some of 
by the stratégos of Armenia to the case, and I am sure it has not in the 
Saracen caliph in the days of Constans; second. 


but I question whether orparnhdrns 1 ris Egas and ris dvaro\js are used 
has its technical sense in the first indifferently. 
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the Asiatic regiments were specially distinguished as the 
cavallarie or cavalry themes.’ ; 


eo 


The question arises whether the new provincial governors 
were invested with financial as well as with civil and judicial 
powers in the seventh century. In later times they did not ` 
exercise financial functions, which were assigned to special 
imperial officers, called prétonoturiot or dioikétar; but it is 
possible that this arrangement was due to Leo III, who paid 
special attention to the financial administration, and that at 
first the stratĉgoi superintended the collection of tribute. 
Justinian certainly had in some instances assigned such functions 
to his praetors, but it is hardly probable that the Emperors, 
especially the Emperor Constans, would have long left such 
extensive powers in the hands of their governors without 
control. I think we may assume that the tribute was levied 
by officials not formally dependent on the governors, though 
dependent on their help in case difficulties arose.? 


III. ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION UNDER Leo III.—As we 
are discussing the subject of the themes, it will be convenient - 
to anticipate a little and speak of some further changes which 
were probably made by Leo, the first Isaurian Emperor. Finlay 
said that the division into themes, which he supposed to have 
been made by Heraclius, was reorganised by Leo III, but he 
has not given any proof of his statement.2 I have shown in 
what sense the assertion is true that they were established by 
Heraclius. 

Now there are, I believe, sufficiently clear indications that 
Leo the Isaurian made certain changes in the administrative 
divisions of the Empire, which entitle him to be considered the 
first organiser of a regular system of themes. In the year 731 
we find the Cibyraiots under the government, not of a 


1 Compare Theophanes, 6206, 6263, may notice that Skabalonovitch 
6265 a.M. They were rà &w xaSad- designates the tendency to centralisa- 
Aapixda O€uara, apparently as opposed tion and the organisation of defences 
to ‘‘internal” themes or regiments against the Saracens as the two prin- 
stationed at Byzantium. ciples (one internal and one external) 

2 Compare Skabalonovitch, op. cit. which concurrently determined the 
pp. 189, 190, for the relations of the institution of the theme system (p. 

nance officers with the governors of 184). 
the themes in the eleventh century. I 3 History of Greece, vol. ii. p. 12. 
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drungarius, but of a stratégos.! In 740 we find the Thracesians 
ruled by a stratégos, no longer by a turmarch.? A Bucellarian 
theme? under a stratégos is mentioned first in the reign of 
Constantine V, Leo’s son and successor (765-766). But when 
we put these data together, we can hardly avoid drawing the 
conclusion that Leo III introduced a symmetrical system of 
stratégiai or themes, (1) by raising the Thracesian subdivision 
to be a chief division, independent of the Anatolic general ; 
(2) perhaps by giving the name of stratégos to the Cibyraiot 
governor,* who was independent before, but was hereby raised 
to equality with the Anatolic and Armeniac stratégoi; (3) by 
constituting the Bucellarian theme out of what was before, 
perhaps, a minor division of the Opsikian. The result was 
that the Anatolic theme was curtailed, and though it continued 
to be highly important, it no longer overshadowed Asia Minor. 
These new arrangements were doubtless accompanied by a strict 
definition of subdivisions,—turms and cleisurae. 

In Leo’s time then, and throughout the eighth century, the 
Asiatic themes seem to have been?®: 


4. Armeniac. 


1. Opsikian. 
2. Anatolic. 5. Cibyraiot. 
3. Thracesian, 6. Bucellarian. 


7. Coloneia (?). 


In regard to the European provinces, Thrace, like Sicily, had 
been a stratégia since the days of Justinian. We find Hellas 
governed by a stratégos at the end of the seventh century, and 
although we meet a turmarch of Hellas in 727,’ there is no reason 
to suppose that a stratégia had been changed into a turmarchy. 
The general of “ Hellas,” a name which came to be specially 
used of northern Greece, doubtless administered the affairs of 


the Peloponnesus®; and thus 


1 Theophanes, 6224 A.M., Manes was 
the stratégos. Cf. 6235, 6237, 6263 
A.M, 

2 7b. 6233 A.M., Sisinnakios was the 
stratégos. Cf. 6234, 6235, 6251, 6258, 
6262, 6265, 6270 A.M. 

8 Ib. 6258 a.m. Cf. 6263, 6270, 
6285 A.M. 

* It is possible, however, that this 
change may have been of earlier date 
and carried out by Tiberius III 
(Apsimar), who was a native of those 
regions (perhaps of Attalia) and con- 


there would naturally be two 


cerned himself with their organisation. 
See below, p. 356. The district of Cibyra 
included the island of Rhodes, 

5 Besides these there was the inde- 
pendent catepanate of the Mardaites of 
Attalia, instituted by Tiberius ITI, and 
there were probably several independent 
cleisurarchies (e.g. of Seleucia). 

6 Theophanes, 6187 A.M. 

7 Ib. 6219 A.M. 

8 The Peloponnesus is called in Theo- 
phanes (6247 A.M.) Tà xarwrixd pépn. 
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turmarchies in his district, a turmarchy of Hellas and a tur- 
marchy of the Peloponnesus; if his sway extended to the 
Adriatic, there was a third turmarchy—called perhaps Epirus 
or Nicopolis. It is impossible to say whether these turmarchies 
existed at the end of the seventh century, when Justinian II 
appointed Leontius stratégos, or were established by Leo III. 
In any case there is no reason to suppose that those regions 
had ceased to constitute a stratégia in 727. Agallianus, the 
turmarch of Hellas in that year, governed the Helladikoi—the 


soldiers and people of northern Greece.’ 
It is not clear whether Macedonia constituted a theme at 


this time.” 


The land was inhabited by Slavonic tribes, and it 


seems probable that the sway of the praetorian prefect of 


Illyricum was practically limited to Thessalonica. 


We may 


perhaps assume doubtfully a theme of Macedonia. 
On the whole then I would set down the European themes 


in the eighth century as— 


1. Thrace. 
2. Macedonia (7). 


3. Hellas (including Peloponnesus). 
4. Sicily (including Calabria and Bruttii). 


To these divisions must be added (5) the government of 
the islands, which in later times was called a theme; (6) the 
exarchate of Italy; and (7) the free state of Cherson.’ 


1 It is as groundless to say of the 
name ‘EAAadicof that it was con- 
temptuous as it would be to say the 
same of the name ’Apuenaxol ; cf. my 
remarks, p. 437. 

2 There was a general of Macedonia 
in 801-802; cf. Theophanes, 6294 A.M. 

3 The reader may like to have before 
him the list of themes in the tenth 
century enumerated by Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos in his little work on 
the themes. I. Seventeen Asiatic: 1. 
Anatolic ; 2. Armeniac; 3. Thraccsian ; 
4. Opsikian ; 5. Optimaton ; 6. Bucel- 
larian; 7. Paphlagonia; 8. Chaldia 
(about Trapezus); 9. Mesopotamia ; 


10. Coloneia ; 11. Sebasteia (Second Ar- 
menia); 12. Lycandos ; 13. Cibyraiot ; 
14. Cyprus ; 15. Samos ; 16. Aegean ; 
17. Cappadocia. II. Twelve European : 
1. Thrace; 2. Macedonia ; 3. Stryinon; 
4. Thessalonica; 5. Hellas; 6. Pelo- 
ponnesus; 7. Cephallenia ; 8. Nicopolis; 
9. Dyrrhachium; 10. Sicily; 11. 
Longobardia ; 12. Cherson. 

There is no evidence to prove that 
the themes of Strymon, Macedonia, 
Cephallenia, Nicopolis, the Aegean 
were or were not established in the 
eighth century. Cephallenia, like 
Cherson, was used as a place of exile ; 
Apsimar banished Bardanes thither. 


CHAPTER XIII 
TWENTY YEARS OF ANARCHY : 


THE twenty years which intervened between the banishment 
of Justinian in 695 and the accession of Leo the Isaurian 
in 717 witnessed a rapid succession of monarchs, all of whom 
were violently deposed. Isaurian Leontius was succeeded by 
Apsimar, who adopted the name Tiberius, and these two reigns 
occupied the first ten years. Then Justinian returned from 
exile, recovered the throne, and “furiously raged” for six 
years (705-711). He was overthrown by Bardanes, who 
called himself Philippicus ; then came Artemius, whose imperial 
name was Anastasius; and finally the years 716 and 717 saw 
the fall of Anastasius, the reign and fall of Theodosius, and 


the accession of Isaurian Leo, whose strong arm guided the 


Empire from ways of anarchy into a new path. This period 
may be most conveniently treated by dividing it into three 
parts. The more orderly reigns of Leontius and Tiberius 
III we may associate together; the adventures of Justinian 
and his acts after his restoration stand by themselves; the 


1 Theophanes and Nicephorus, who 
are still our main, I may say only, 
sources, record with considerable ful- 
ness the revolutions which overthrew 
successively Justinian, Leontius, Tiber- 
ius, Justinian again, Philippicus, 
Anastasius, and Theodosius in a period 
of twenty years, Their accounts com- 

letely harmonise and are often verbally 
identical, so that they must have drawn 
from the same source. What was this 
source? May I venture to conjecture 
that the demces of Byzantium preserved 
official records of events in which they 


were implicated or interested, and that 
the historians obtained access to these 
acta? This conjecture I would support 
by the fact that Theophanes derived 
the celebrated conversation between the 
Emperor and the Greens in 532 from 
certain dxra (at least this seems the 
natural interpretation of the passage). 
It seems best to suppose that the dxra 
were preserved in the archives of the 
demes, who had organised committees 
and officers; where else would the 
conversation in question have been 
preserved? (See above, p. 56 note 2.) 
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reigns of the three subsequent Emperors form the third 
group. 


I. The Leontius whom Verina crowned at Tarsus and 
Tsaurian rebels acknowledged in the fifth century has never 
been enrolled on the lists of Roman Emperors, and thus the 
Isaurian Leontius who overthrew the dynasty of Heraclius is 
the first and only sovereign of his name. He enjoyed power 
for three years. His reign began auspiciously with a year of 
peace, but in 697 troubles threatened him from three quarters. 
Lazica and “ Varnucion ” revolted under the Patrician Sergius, 
who magarised or went over to the Arabs; Asia Minor was 
overrun by a Saracen army; and the same enemy occupied 
Africa and placed garrisons in the chief towns. The affairs of 
Africa led in an unforeseen way to the deposition of the 
Emperor. 

Almost due south of Carthage, the city of Kairowan was 
founded in the reign of Constantine IV by Okba (670)?’; six 
years later it was taken by the Christians, then retaken by the 
Saracens, and taken yet again by the Christians (683), in 
whose power it remained until it was recovered by Hassan, 
whom Abd Almalik sent against Africa at the head of a large 
army (697). Hassan also conquered Carthage and compelled 
it to receive a garrison. But before the year was over, 
Leontius sent an efficient general, John the Patrician, in com- 
mand of the entire Roman fleet, to rescue Africa from the 
invader. When John reached Carthage he found that the 
Saracens had secured the entrance to the port by a strong 
chain. But, bursting through this obstacle, he expelled the 
garrison from the city; and then freed all the other fortified 
towns from their Saracen occupants. Thus in a short space of 
time the Roman dominion was re-established, and the successful 
general wintered at Carthage, waiting for imperial behests from 
Constantinople. In the meantime Abd Almalik prepared a 
larger fleet than he had sent to the western seas before, and 
early in 698 his armament arrived at Carthage and drove the 
Roman vessels from the harbour. Seeing that with his present 
forces he had no reasonable prospect of holding out against a 


1 Amari, Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia, i. p. 113. Okba Ibn Nafi was the 
founder. 
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Saracen siege, John returned to the East in order to obtain 
reinforcements. His fleet put in at the island of Crete, which 
lay directly in his homeward course; and events took place 
there which proved important to the whole Empire. 

The subordinate generals of the various regiments and 
themes conspired to throw off their allegiance to Leontius, and 
incited the army to join in the revolt. It is said that they 
did not wish to return to the Emperor “ for fear and shame”; 
whence we may perhaps conclude that they had in some way 
thwarted the commander-in-chief and feared the consequences 
that might ensue if he should complain to the Emperor. 
The rebels fixed their hopes and favour on Apsimar,’ the 
drungarius or admiral of the Cibyraiots, as the inhabitants of 
the coast countries Pisidia and Pamphylia were officially called, 
and they gave him a new and august name, Tiberius. 

Apsimar and his party sailed directly to Constantinople, 
and anchored at Sycae. For a time Leontius held out, but his 
enemies succeeded in bribing certain officers who possessed 
keys of the gates? to admit them near the palace of 
Blachernae. When the soldiers obtained admission they 
stripped the inhabitants of their goods and plundered their 
houses. It was an unfortunate year for the citizens of Con- 
stantinople. They had hardly recovered from a deadly plague 3 
which had ravaged the city for four months, when they were 
forced to submit to violence and pillage at the hands of the 
troops who were paid to defend them. We shall see this 
occurrence repeated before many years have elapsed. 

Tiberius III dealt with Leontius even as Leontius had 
dealt with Justinian. He mutilated his nose, but, instead of 
banishing him to Cherson, confined him as a monk in the 
cloister of Dalmatus. The chief supporters of the deposed 
monarch were flogged and banished. Having established 
himself securely on the throne, Tiberius took measures for the 
safety of the provinces of Asia Minor by entrusting his brother 
Heraclius with the sole command of all the cavalry regiments 


1 Apsimar was doubtless a native of 
those parts. I conjecture from his name 
that he was originally one of the Gotho- 
Gracci, for mar is the common ending 
(‘‘ prince’) which we meet in Teutonic 
names—Hinkmar,Gelimer, Billimer,etc. 

2 On receiving the keys these warders 


were obliged to take a peculiarly solemn 
oath of fidelity (ppixrds Spxos,—hy the 
holy table). 

3 A plague of the same nature as that 
which raged in the days of Justinian, 
the chief symptom being a swelling in 
the groin. 
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(cavallarie themes), and charging him to provide by careful 
personal inspection for the efficient defence of the important 
passes of Cappadocia. For a short time a revolt in Persia and 
the outbreak of a plague in Syria staved off an invasion; and 
in 700 the usual course of events was reversed, and, instead of 
finding the Saracens invading Romania, we find the Romans 
overrunning northern Syria. According to the exaggerated 
accounts of the Greek historians, they killed two hundred 
thousand Arabs, besides carrying away immense spoil and 
many captives. In the following year the caliph retaliated, 
and Mopsuestia was taken and received a garrison of 
Mohammedans. 

This success was followed up by the acquisition of the 
Fourth Armenia, the province which had been formed by 
Justinian I. and included the city of Martyropolis and the fort 
of Kitharizon. The inhabitants revolted from the Romans 
under a Persian, Baanes, who was nicknamed “Seven Devils.” 
At this time the Romans seem to have frequently employed 
Persians as governors of frontier provinces. 

Armenia was now vacillating between allegiance to the 
Romans and allegiance to the Saracens, as it had formerly 
wavered between the Romans and the Persians. In 703 the 
Armenian rulers rebelled against the Commander of the 
Faithful and slew the Mohammedans who were residing or 
sojourning in Armenia. They then sent a request to Tiberius 
III that he would occupy the country afresh with Roman 
troops. But the wrath of the caliph was prompter than the 
succour of the Emperor, and a Saracen general speedily arrived 
and quelled the insurrection. The Armenian grandees who 
had been the leaders of the rebellion were assembled by the 
stratagem of the relentless captain into one place and burned 
alive. 

The loss of the Fourth Armenia and the subjugation of the 
Romanising party within Armenia itself were perhaps partially 
compensated for by a great victory which the Emperor's brother 
Heraclius gained over Saracen invaders in Cilicia, 703 A.D., 
and by a second great victory which the same general achieved 
in the following year over another army in the same district. 

Amid the details which historians record of the elevations 
and falls of the Emperors of this period, who appear and vanish 
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so rapidly in scenes of treason and violence, we are apt to lose 
sight of the steadfast and successful resistance which the 
Empire never failed to offer to the Saracens. Outlying pro- 
vinces indeed, like Africa and Sicily, might be doomed to 
Mohammedan servitude; but ever since the days of Heraclius 
the main strength of the curtailed Empire was preserved. Had 
it not been for the able sovereigns and generals of New Rome, 
the Saracens might have almost, if I may use the word, 
Islamised Europe. 

To Tiberius III we must doubtless attribute the repopulation 
of Cyprus,’ whose inhabitants had been transferred to the 
shores of the Propontis by the policy of Justinian II. Tiberius 
sent three noble Cyprians, named Phangumes, tothe court of 
Damascus, bearing to the caliph a request that he would allow 
the Cyprian captives, whom he retained in bondage, to return 
to their country. The caliph consented, and thus the island was 
repopulated. Moreover, at the request of the Cyprians,? who 
were much troubled by Saracen pirates, the same Emperor 
provided for the defence of the island by placing in it garrisons 
of the Apelatai or Mardaites of Mount Taurus,® who were known 
as Stratiotat (Stradioti). The attention of Tiberius, who was 
perhaps born and reared in Pamphylia, seems to have been 
specially directed towards the southern coast lands of Asia 
Minor, and he placed the rest of the Mardaites in the city 
of Attaleia under a chief of their own, who was called a 
catepan.* It is also possible that he organised the Cibyraiot 


1 Constantine Porph., who is our 
authority, attributes this to Justinian 
II (de Adm. Imp. cap. 47), but M. 
Sathas (Bib. G. Med. Aev. Introd. p. 
33 sqq.) shows that it must be attributed 
to Tiberius. According to Constantine 
himself, the repopulation took place 
seven years after the evacuation, and 
this at once brings us to 698. 

2 Sathas, ib. p. 65. He quotes from 
Amadi, Storia di Cipro, MS. fol. 7: 
“ Questi [the Cyprians] essendo sta 
infestati da corsari, et ricordandossi 
che per avanti li corsari presero et 
ruinorono molte fortezze, li parse ri- 
cheder al Imperatore, che si trovava in 
Constantinopoli et pregarlo humilmente 
volesse mandar uno signore con homini 
d’arme al governo et custodia del paese 
a spese de essi habitanti; la qual 
instantia parendo al Imperator justa 


et ragionevole, vi mando un capo con 
molti homini de arme, molte nobil 
famiglie, et altri Stradioti.” 

3 M. Sathas deduces that the Stradioti 
came from those regions from three 
circumstances: (1) the preservation of 
Apelatic songs in Cyprus, where they 
are more abundant than elsewhere ; (2) 
the notice of Cyprian chronographers 
that Mamas, the patron saint of the 
Apelatai, was transferred from Mount 
Taurus to Cyprus ; (3) the co-operation 
of the garrisons in Cyprus and the Mar- 
daites in Attalia against the Saracens 
(Const. Porph. de. Caer. i. p. 660). 

* xarerdyw ; according to M. Sathas, 
an Apelatic Hellenising of capitanus, 
See Const. Porph. de Adm. Imp. cap. 
50, where details are recorded of a 
dispute between a catepan and an 
imperial a secretis. 
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district and placed it under the command of an independent 
stratégos. 

The reign of Tiberius III was by no means discreditable as 
far as foreign politics were concerned, and the silence of his- 
torians leads us to conclude that his subjects were not oppressed 
by heavy burdens. The only act recorded of him which dis- 
closes the apprehensiveness of an illegitimate sovereign is the 
banishment of Philippicus, the son of a patrician, to the island 
of Cephallenia. Philippicus had dreamed that his head was 
overshadowed by an eagle,’ a dream which, according to the 
convention of necromancy, betokened future empire, and was 
likely to awaken the fears even of a legitimate Emperor. The 
fall of Tiberius was brought about by the banished descendant 
of Heraclius, the Emperor Justinian, and to him we must now 
return. 


II. Cherson, called in earlier times Chersonesus and built 
not far from the site of the modern Sebastopol, was a flourish- 
ing commercial city? which maintained down to this late period 
and still later its old Hellenic traditions and municipal organ- 
isation, little affected by the Roman administration, for though 
it belonged to the Empire it held a unique, almost independent 
position. This position was secured by the privileges which 
were granted to the community by Diocletian and Constantine 
in return for the assistance which the Chersonite soldiers had 
rendered to the former against the king of Bosporus, to the 
latter against the Sarmatians and Goths. A golden statue of 
the great Constantine, his own gift, was placed in the council 
hall of the city. The prosperous history of this municipality, 
a strange survival of old Greek life, was occasionally varied 
by hostilities with the town of Bosporus, situated on the straits 
which connect the Euxine Sea with Lake Maeotis, and corre- 
sponding to the ancient Panticapaeum, while over against it, 
embayed on the opposite shore, was the city Phanagoria, 
dependent on the Khazars. We see in the warfare of these 
cities the relations of old Greek history repeated ; we see the 
rivalry between a city like Athens, wedded to freedom, and a 
city prone to submit to the thraldom imposed by despots. 


1 Compare the story of the eagles float- oil, and exported hides, salt fish, and 
ing over the head of Marcian as he slept. probably cattle. Compare Finlay, vol. 
2 Cherson imported corn, wine, and 1. p. 402. 
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Cherson would have fain made Bosporus a free state like unto 
herself; Bosporus’ essayed to inoculate Cherson with the disease 
of tyranny. But the cause of republicanism prevailed, and 
while Bosporus was made free for a season, though she after- 
wards returned to her old ways, Cherson successfully escaped 
the plots that were laid against her constitution by Bosporite 
intriguers. 

Jı ustinian, who had been sondemned to live in this remote 
corner of the Empire, was not overcome by his misfortunes, 
and did not despair of recovering his throne. Desire of 
vengeance was a powerful motive for weaving schemes and 
cherishing hopes. The magistrates of Cherson, aware of his 
uneasy spirit and his unconcealed designs, deemed it dangerous 
to have in their state a plotter against the existing govern- 
ment, and determined either themselves to slay him or to send 
him to Tiberius. Justinian, learning their intentions, fled to a 
place called Daras (or Doros), close to the territory of the 
Tetraxite Goths, a people which we met before in the days of 
the first Justinian. The banished Emperor then communicated 
with the chagan of the Khazars, and asked him to accord a 
refuge to a fallen monarch. The chagan was proud to show 
him every honour, and to give him his sister in marriage; 
and Justinian and his wife established their abode in 
Phanagoria. We are told that this princess was called 
Theodora, but we cannot suppose that this was her original 
name. It is clear that she adopted the Greek name at the 
time of her marriage; and I suspect that Justinian selected 
“Theodora” because the illustrious wife of his renowned 
namesake Justinian I. bore that name. In other matters also 
he seems to have copied the example of the same sovereign,” 
and it was perhaps in memory of the great Emperor that he 
had been baptized Justinian. 

The Emperor Tiberius III was soon informed of these 
events in the Tauric peninsula, and was seized with alarm. 
He sent an embassy to Khazaria, and promised money to the 
chagan if he would send him Justinian alive or dead. These 
offers tempted the cupidity of the barbarian, and he did not 


1 Bosporus was conquered by the its own affairs, it continued to be tribu- 
Khazars in the sixth century in the tary to the chagan. 
reign of Justin II (Menander, F. H. G. 2 I have put forward this conjecture 
iv. p. 247), and, although left to manage above, p. 330. 
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scruple to betray his august brother-in-law. He sent a guard 
to Justinian on the pretext of protecting him against violence 
on the part of the Khazars themselves, and gave secret orders 
to Papatzys, one of his ministers in Phanagoria, and to Balgitzis, 
governor of Bosporus, to kill Justinian. Bosporus stood in 
a sort of dependent relation to the Khazars, resembling the 
relation of Cherson to the Romans. Justinian was apprised 
of the danger that menaced him by his wife Theodora, to 
whom it was revealed by a servant of her brother. Justinian 
sent for Papatzys, with whom he had been on terms of personal 
friendship, and when he was alone with him strangled him 
with a cord. He then requested a private interview with 
Balgitzis, and dealt with the governor of Bosporus as he had 
dealt with the governor of Phanagoria. These two feats show 
not only the personal strength, but the energy, resources, and 
boldness which seem never to have failed this clever and 
eccentric prince. Having sent Theodora back to her brother, 
he secretly embarked in a fishing boat which he found on the 
shore, and sailed to a place called Symbolum, near Cherson. 
He sent one of his few attendants into the city to fetch some 
friends or adherents who had remained there. 

The vessel bearing back the exiled Augustus sailed along 
the northern coast of the Euxine, and somewhere between the 
mouths of the Dniestr and the Dniepr it was caught in a 
storm. The crew despaired. One of his attendants said to 
the Emperor, “Lo now, my lord, we perish. Make a compact 
with God for your safety, that, if he restore your sovereignty, 
you will‘take vengeance on none of your enemies.” But 
Justinian answered angrily, “If I spare a single one of them, 
may God drown me here.” And they came safely forth from 
the storm and reached the Danube. This incident illus- 
trates the temper of Justinian’s metal. If he was not 
great enough to grant a general political pardon, oblivious 
of personal wrongs, he was not weak enough to sink, in a 
moment of superstitious fear, to the tameness of repentance 
or forgiveness. His courage and indomitable spirit did not 
desert him in the imminent peril of a shipwreck. 

The rescued mariners sailed up the Danube, and Justinian 
sent Stephanus, one of his companions, to Terbel, king of 
Bulgaria, who, as the city of Peristhlaba had hardly yet been 
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built, was probably residing in Varna. Stephanus invited 
Terbel to assist in the restoration of his master to the imperial 
throne, and promised in return that Justinian would give his 
daughter’ in marriage to the Bulgarian monarch, as well as 
many gifts. Terbel gladly consented to the proposals, and 
welcomed Justinian with great honour. 

These events took place in 704, and Justinian spent the 
winter with the Bulgarians. In the following year he marched 
to Constantinople, accompanied by his host Terbel and a large 
Bulgarian and Slavonic army. For three days they remained 
outside the walls, attempting to persuade the citizens to 
declare for the legitimate monarch, but the citizens only 
insulted them. At the end of three days, however, Justinian 
with a few soldiers succeeded in gaining an entrance by a 
conduit somewhere near the palace of Blachernae, in which he 
took up his abode for a time. The city was won without a 
struggle,” and Terbel returned to his kingdom laden with gifts, 
among which royal plate is especially mentioned, and honoured 
with the dignity of Caesar. 

The vengeance of Justinian on his enemies was summary 
and unsparing. Apsimar, or Tiberius, who fled to Apollonias,° 
was captured; and Leontius, who for seven years past had 
lived the religious or innocuous life of a recluse, was dragged 
from his monastery by the sovereign whom he had mutilated 
and banished. Both the illegitimate but well-meaning mon- 
archs who had ruled the Roman world during the ten years of 
Justinian’s exile were haled in chains through the streets, and 
exhibited in the hippodrome. Sitting aloft in the cathisma, 
the restored Emperor presided at the games with his feet 
resting on his prostrate fettered rivals; and the facetious 
populace shouted a verse from the psalms, “ Thou hast trodden 
on the asp and the basilisk ; the lion and the dragon thou hast 
trampled under foot.” When the spectacle was over they 


1 Justinian’s daughter must have 
been an infant. We know not the 
date of his marriage with Theodora or 
the length of his residence at Phana- 
goria; but the existence of this 
daughter shows that the marriage took 
place not later than 703. 

2 The actual capture of the city 
seems not to have taken place until 
after Ist September, as eophanes 


places his sojourn in Blachernae in 
6197 (704-705), but the recovery of the 
throne (BaciAelay drodauSdyec) in 6198. 
Here Theophanes rectifies the discrep- 
ancy between the A.M. and the in- 
dictions by spreading the events of one 
year over two, Sce above, p. 197. 

3 Thracian or Bithynian Apollonia ? 

4 The lion (Aéovra) refers to Leontius, 
while the asp (domlda) is a play on 
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air 
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were taken to the Kynegion and decapitated. Heraclius, the 
able brother of Apsimar, was brought in chains from Thrace 
and hanged, with all his captains. The Emperor extended his 
vengeance even to Apsimar’s soldiers, but whether we are to 
interpret literally the statement that they were all put to 
death is doubtful. The Patriarch Callinicus was deprived of 
his eyesight and sent to Old Rome, and Cyrus, a monk of 
Amastré, was appointed to succeed him. The restoration of 
the Heraclian house was in fact succeeded by a reign of terror. 
Men of civil and military distinction were slain in multitudes, 
and the manners of their destruction were various. Some 
were invited by the Emperor to a repast,’ and as they rose at 
its conclusion were taken to be gibbeted or decapitated; to 
others he made death bitter? by enclosing them in a sack 
and casting them into the sea. 

The second Justinian did not forget the second Theodora. 
He sent a large fleet to Khazaria to fetch her, but the ships 
were wrecked on the way, and the loss of life was considerable. 
The chagan is said to have thereupon sent a message to 
Justinian: “Fool, should you not have fetched your wife in 
two or three vessels and not caused the death of so many? 
Do you expect that you will have to seize her by force? 
Learn that a son has been born to you. Send and take both 
her and him.” Accordingly the Emperor sent Theophylactus 
the chamberlain; and Theodora and her son, having arrived 
safely at Constantinople, were crowned Augusta and Augustus. 

The six years of Justinian’s second supremacy were in- 
glorious, yet were not marked by any overwhelming loss. He 
quarrelled with the royal “Caesar,” and made an unsuccessful 
expedition by land and sea against Bulgaria. -Anchialus was 
blockaded and taken, but the cavalry, who formed the most 
important part of the army at the time, were not sufficiently 
wary, and as they straggled about in disorder the enemy 
attacked and routed them. For three days Justinian remained 
shut up in Anchialus with a remnant of horse-soldiers who 
had escaped, and then, having ordered all the horses to be 
Apsimar. Basilisk moreover suggests shalt thou trample under feet’) and in 
Bacidtevs (emperor). This verse (Psalm the Septuagint. 1 dporddecrvov, 
xci. 13) is different in our version 2 mixpoavdrous role: (Theoph. 6198). 


(‘‘Thou shalt tread upon the lion and Justinian was nicknamed Rhinotmeétos, 
adder: the young lion and the dragon ‘‘ Nose-mutilated.” 
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houghed and so rendered useless to the enemy, he returned by 
sea to Byzantium. 

The town of Tyana, situated on the road that crossed Asia 
Minor and connected the Propontis with Syria, was lost to the 
Saracens after a long siege. Justinian sent two generals at the 
head of an army, consisting of both untrained husbandmen and 
regular soldiers, to relieve the place. Here again, as in the 
Bulgarian expedition, want of discipline proved disastrous, and 
the Romans were routed. Pressed by hunger, Tyana yielded, 
and the place was left deserted. The inhabitants had stipulated 
that they should be allowed to settle elsewhere, but the Saracens 
perfidiously enslaved some and banished the rest to the desert.’ 

The caliphs were beginning to abandon the clement and 
enlightened policy of Muaviah, in whose reign the Christians 
had been treated almost as well as if they had lived under a 
christian government. Abd Almalik imposed a tax called the 
Haratch, which fell exclusively on Christians and was a heavy 
burden. This innovation probably induced many Christians to 
flee to the refuge of the Empire. Valid took the great church 
of Damascus, which was famous for its splendour, from the 
Christians, and converted it into a mosque. He also ordained 
that the State accounts should no longer be kept in Greek.’ 
It appears, however, that the Arabians were not good arith- 
meticians, and they continued to employ Greek notaries. 

The fact that the army of relief which Justinian sent to 
Tyana was largely composed of peasants seems to confirm the 
statement that he more than decimated the Roman armies in a 
spirit of improvident revenge. It is plain at least that after 
the death of Apsimar there was a decline in the military power 
of the Empire. The years 710 and 711 were marked by 
Saracen invasions. 


Against Cherson, which had cast him out in his adversity, 
the Emperor was filled with an animosity which assumed the 
nature of a monomania. He resolved upon the destruction of 
its inhabitants. In 710 he prepared for this purpose a large 


1 Theoph. 6201 A.M. denominator is three. This is a curious 

2 Theophanes (6199 A.M.) says that record of a nation who in later times 
Greek characters were still used for were famous for mathematics and in- 
numbers, because the Arabs could not vented manipulations with zero(cipher= 
express 1 or 2 or 3 or 84, 4 7pla, i.e. Arab. sifr, whence Low Latin zephyrun, 
either rà rpla, 2, or fractions whose Ital. zero for zefiro). 
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fleet, consisting of all kinds of ships,—fast sailers, triremes, 
immense convoy vessels, fishing smacks, and even small boats 
(chelandia). These were collected and fitted out at the expense 
of all the inhabitants of Constantinople, including the guilds 
of artisans' as well as the senators. Maurus and Stephanus 
Asmictus, who were entrusted with the command of this 
expedition, apparently received orders to slay or send to 
Constantinople the members of the chief Chersonite families, 
and to make Helias, a spatharius, governor of the city. .The 
commands were nearly but not entirely obeyed, for the strip- 
lings were reserved for slavery. Tudunus the governor and 
other men of note were sent to Justinian, who tormented some 
of them by tying them to spits (covSdar) and roasting them 
before a fire ; while he killed others by binding them to small 
boats, which were filled with stones and sunk in the sea. 

But Justinian was by no means satisfied that the youths had 
been spared, and he issued commands that they should be con- 
veyed to Constantinople. For this purpose an armament set 
sail from Cherson in October 710, but one of the fatal storms 
which so often trouble the treacherous Euxine befell it, and 
seventy-three thousand persons are said to have been drowned. 
This misfortune delighted the Emperor, who seems to have become 
really insane. He despatched another fleet to lay the city of 
Cherson level with the soil and destroy every human being in 
the place. Helias, the new governor of Cherson, along with the 
Armenian Bardanes, also called Philippicus, who, having been 
exiled to Cephallenia by Apsimar and recalled by Justinian, 
had accompanied the expedition to Cherson, determined to resist 
the inhuman project, and they sent for aid to the Khazars. 
The affair assumed the complexion of a revolt, and the army 
that had been sent to wreak vengeance on the Chersonites 
declared against Justinian. When that monarch learned the 
course that things had taken, he attempted to repair his fatal 
blunder, and despatched to Cherson George Syrus? the general 
logothete, John the prefect of the city, and Christopher a 
captain ° of the Thracesian troops, to retract the imperial orders 
and restore things to their former position, to send apologies to 


1 ouyxAnrixay te Kal épyaoripiaxwy 3 He was a patrician. 
kal Snuorav xal mavròs dd¢txiou 3 roupudpxns Tw» Opaxnolw» (Theo- 
(Theoph. 6203 4.M.) phanes). 
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the chagan of the Khazars, and to bring to Constantinople the 
leaders of the revolt, Helias and Bardanes. He sent with them 
Tudunus, the former governor, and Zoilus, the “first citizen”? 
of Cherson, who had survived the process of roasting at a slow 
fire; he expected that their fellow-citizens, on receiving them 
back, might be ready to surrender Bardanes and Helias. 

The rebels received this company into the city. They put 
the prefect and the logothete immediately to death, and sent 
their followers to the land of the Khazars, a bourn from which 
they never returned. The name of Justinian was then publicly 
cursed? in Cherson and the other towns of the peninsula, 
and Bardanes, under the more classical name Philippicus, was 
proclaimed Emperor. When the news of this revolution reached 
Constantinople, Justinian slew the children of Helias in the 
arms of their mother, and compelled the unfortunate lady to 
submit to the embraces of a hideous “Indian” (Ethiopian) 
who enjoyed the privilege of being the imperial cook. 

Then for the third time Justinian prepared an armament for 
the purpose of abolishing Cherson. He placed it under the 
command of Maurus? the Patrician ; he did not forget to pro- 
vide a battering-ram, a helepolis, and other engines for the 
destruction of fortresses, and he strictly enjoined the captain 
to spare not a soul in the doomed city, and to keep him 
(Justinian) constantly informed by letters touching all that 
happened. Maurus laid siege to the town, and by means of his 
engines made some impression on the walls and battlements, 
but the arrival of the Khazars, to whom Philippicus had fled 
for refuge and succour, put an end to the siege. The army of 
Maurus, thus foiled and afraid to return unsuccessful, could 
hardly choose but embrace the cause of Philippicus, who, still 
uncertain of his prospects, had remained at the chagan’s court. 
The chagan would not surrender the suppliant until he had 
exacted a promise from the Roman soldiers that they would 
not injure him, and received a security in money. 

As Justinian gained no tidings of prosperity or adversity 
from Maurus, he suspected treachery, and took measures for the 


1 roy éx cecpas kal yévous vra xpwro- the ships which conveyed Tudunus and 
wonlrnv (Theoph. ) 2 dvéoxayay., the other prisoners to Constantinople, 

3 Maurus was the name of one of the while Stephanus returned with the main 
generals of the first expedition. I pre- armament which was lost at sea. 
sume that he returned in command of Maurus was nicknamed Bessus. 
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defence of his throne. He had recourse once more to Terbel, 
the Bulgarian king, and obtained from him about three thousand 
soldiers. With these auxiliaries he crossed over to Asia, and 
along with the Opsikian and some of the Thracesian troops 
proceeded along the coast to the plain of Damatrys, where he 
left the main body of the army, and proceeded himself with a 
small company as far as Sinope, impatient to receive news from 
the Tauric peninsula. As he anxiously watched the sea, he saw 
at length the fleet of the rebels making full sail for Constantin- 
ople. “Roaring like a lion,” as the chronicler says, Justinian 
hastened back to Damatrys. But meanwhile Philippicus was 
received in the capital without striking a blow, and took prompt 
measures to secure his authority. Helias was sent forth 
against Justinian, and by promising immunity from punish- 
ment to the men at Damatrys, he induced the whole army to 
desert the Emperor, whom he immediately decapitated with his 
sword.’ Philippicus sent the spatharius Helias to Old Rome, 
to display in its streets the head of the fallen Emperor. 
Tiberius, the little son of Justinian, who can have been 
little more than six years old, took refuge under the guidance 
of his grandmother in the church of the Virgin, near the palace 
of Blachernae. Maurus the Patrician and Johannes Struthus, 
a spatharius, were sent to put him to death, that the lineage 
of Heraclius might be exterminated. They found him clinging 
with one hand to the leg of the altar; a fragment of the wood 
of the cross was clasped in the other, and his neck was hung 
with holy relics. Hard by, outside the precincts of the altar, 
sat his grandmother Anastasia,—it seems that his mother 
Theodora was already dead,—and when the officers entered the 
old lady fell at their feet and begged them to spare the life of 
the little boy. She clung to her grandson, but Struthus 
approached and dragged him away, replacing the holy wood on 
the table and hanging the sacred charms around his own neck. 
They took the child to the postern gate of Callinice,’ stripped 


1 Barasbakurios (protopatrician and 
count of Opsikion), who had accom- 
panied Justinian back from Cherson 
and remained true to him, was also 
killed. Theophanes rightly records the 
second and third expeditions to Cherson 
and the overthrow of Justinian under 
the year 6203 (=September 710 to Sep- 


tember 711); but he also records (by 
a natural regression) under the same 
‘he the first expedition, which must 

ave been sent before September 710. 

2 rl rp dvw Trov Kaddulxns rapa- 
xoprlw, Theoph., and so Nicephorus, 
A whose text there is some corruption 

ere. 
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him naked, and, laying him on the lintel of the gate, “cut his 
throat like a sheep’s.”’ He was buried in the church of SS. 
Cosmas and Damian,—the last representative of the house of 
Heraclius. 


Before Justinian was banished in 695 he had made an un- 
successful attempt to compel Pope Sergius to accept the acts of 
the Trullan Synod. After his restoration he returned to this 
question again, and sent a copy of the acts to Pope John VII, 
requesting him to assemble a council for the purpose of consider- 
ing them. As John knew that some of the clauses would be 
inevitably rejected, he refused to undertake the matter from 
prudence or timidity (706 A.D.) Justinian summoned John’s 
successor, Constantine, to the East, and received him at Nicomedia 
with an honour and respect very different from the usual 
reception accorded to Popes at New Rome. It seems probable 
that Constantine may have partly yielded to Justinian’s wishes 
about the synod of 692; certain it is that he returned to Old 
Rome, having received from the Emperor a confirmation of the 
privileges of the Roman see.? 

The city of Ravenna was unfortunate enough to incur the 
displeasure of the tyrant who so furiously raged against Cher- 
son. The men of Ravenna had not deemed it necessary to 
disguise their delight at the dethronement of a prince whose 
restoration they could not foresee; and they had also ventured 
to protect Pope Sergius against the violence with which Jus- 
tinian threatened him. The Emperor, we are told, bethought 
himself how he might best take vengeance on the disobedient 
city of the exarchs.2 He despatched a fleet under a certain 
Theodore, who faithfully executed the imperial mandates. The 
nobles and chief men of Ravenna were invited to a banquet 


1 Sixyv mwpo8drov (Theoph.), which that at this time the bishops of Rome 
Nicephorus expresses by {gov åňbyov wero generally Greeks, and perhaps, 


dixnv, a phrase which illustrates the 
origin of dAcyov (‘‘horse”’) in medi- 
eval and modern Greek. 

3 In the opinion of J. Langen (Ge- 
schichte der römischen Kirche von Leo I. 
bis Nikolaus I., 1885, pp. 598, 599), we 
may assume that Justinian and the 
Pope came to an understanding concern- 
ing the Trullan Synod, and that 
Justinian probably yielded to Constan- 
tine in regard to (article 36) the primacy 
of the Roman see. It is worth noticing 


as has been suggested, this indicates 
the influence of the exarchs of Ra- 
venna. 

3 Our authorities for this episode in 
the history of Ravenna are Liber Pontifi- 
calis, Vita Constantini I. (Migne, Patrol. 
128, p. 947), and Agnellus, Vita Felicis 
(Muratori, S. R. I. ii. 1, p. 160), where 
full details are given. Compare Mu- 
ratori, Annali, iv. pp. 184, 185. Gib- 
bon does not mention this act of 
Justinian, 
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near Classe, where tents were pitched on a meadow of green 
grass within sight of the Greek ships. The unsuspicious guests 
were seized, gagged, and thrown into the holds of the 
vessels, and then the ministers of vengeance set fire to the 
city. Among those who were taken to New Rome was the 
archbishop Felix, and, while the other prisoners were cruelly 
put to death, Justinian in consequence of a dream allowed him 
to escape with the loss of his eyes.’ One of the most notable 
victims was Johannicis, once a secretary at Byzantium, who 
was crushed to death between two stones. 

The most serious single event in the six years’ reign of 
Justinian Rhinotmetos was the destruction of Tyana, but, as 
we noticed before, this disaster was only a result of the de- 
generation in discipline and the decrease in numbers of the 
military forces. The problem which devolved upon a subse- 
quent Emperor to solve was the reorganisation of the army. 
As to Justinian himself, our narrative has brought out the 
salient features of his character, in both prosperity and adver- 
sity. It is well worthy of notice that no writers allege any 
charge of sensuality against him, or even hint that his erratic 
nature transgressed the bounds of conventional morality in the 
direction of unchastity. The quality of continence seems to 
have been hereditary in the race of Heraclius. 


III. Puiurpricvs, Anastasius II, AND THEOoDosius IIJ.— 
Armenian Philippicus was not the sort of man to heal the 
diseases of the Empire or to guide it out of the waves of 
anarchy into secure roads. He was essentially a man of 
pleasure, who had no sense of the responsibility of his position, 
and looked on the imperial throne as a personal prize which 
the occupant for the time was only called upon to enjoy. 
The unsettled condition of things and the swift succession 
of Emperors were well calculated to nourish such agreeable 
and unprincipled notions. It is said, however, that the senti- 
ments which he judiciously expressed in conversation were 
sound and laudable, and diametrically opposed to his actual 
behaviour. Hespent large sums of money on luxurious in- 
dulgences and frivolous amusements ; he was unduly addicted to 

1 Felix was consecrated in 708. and his sarcophagus may be seen in 


Philippicus restored to him his con- the church of San Apollinare in 
fiscated property. He died in 724, Classe. 
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the pleasures of bed and board; and besides all this he was a 
monothelete. 

The first condition of regenerating the Empire was the 
reorganisation of the army, and this obvious duty was utterly 
neglected by Philippicus, whose reign of two years was marked 
by military disasters on the northern as well as on the south- 
eastern frontier. 

Terbel, on the pretext perhaps of avenging his friend Jus- 
tinian, as Chosroes II in the days of Phocas professed to avenge 
his friend Maurice, penetrated with his Bulgarians and Slaves 
through the pass of Phileas into Thrace and marched to the 
Bosphorus, plundering and slaying as he went. At the straits 
they found merry parties of rich people preparing to cross over 
to the Asiatic suburbs, where they were to celebrate a marriage 
feast and enjoy sumptuous entertainments. These holiday- 
makers were provided with the various materials required for 
the festive celebration, including valuable silver plate. The 
Bulgarians came upon them as they were on the point of cross- 
ing, and spoiled and massacred them. The suburbs of the capital 
up to the Golden Gate were plundered, and no opposition was 
offered to the enemy, who retreated at their leisure, laden with 
booty and driving droves of cattle. 

At the same time Asia Minor was exposed to the usual 
Mohammedan invasions. Amasea in Pontus and other strong 
cities in that district were taken in 712, and in the following 
year Antioch of Pisidia fell into the hands of the foe. The 
only act attributed to the inactive Emperor is the removal of 
the Armenians from their own land to the Fourth Armenia and 
districts in the neighbourhood of Melitene. This shows that 
the Saracen occupation of that province was only temporary, 
and that it had been left by them in a depopulated condition, 
which Philippicus was induced to remedy by new Armenian 
settlers. l 

The fact that Philippicus was a heretic was perhaps more 
fatal to him than his want of energy and his spendthrift ways. 
He banished the orthodox Patriarch Cyrus to a monastery and 
appointed John,a monothelete,in his stead. Amonotheletic party 
was organised at Constantinople, consisting of numerous ecclesias- 
tics and senators,and led by the new Patriarch; Germanus, bishop 
of Cyzicus, who afterwards became Patriarch ; Andrew, bishop 
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of Crete, who was under the jurisdiction of the Pope; Elpidius, 
a deacon of St. Sophia; Antiochus, keeper of the records ; and 
the quaestor, Nicolaus, who had at one time been a cupbearer,} 
a man profoundly versed in medicine. The acts of the sixth 
Council were publicly burnt, and the names of the anathe- 
matised monotheletes were again inserted in the diptychs. 
Old Rome declared herself opposed to this heretical policy by 
hanging a picture of the sixth Council in one of her churches 
instead of the Emperor’s portrait; and there was a popular in- 
surrection, which Pope Constantine could with difficulty quell, 
against an officer sent thither by Philippicus. It was said that 
the cause of Philippicus’ repudiation of the sixth Council was 
the fact that a monk had at one time predicted that Bardanes 
would possess the throne on the condition that he subverted 
the acts of that synod. 

At Whitsuntide in 713 the reign of this sovereign came to a 
violent end, owing to the hostility which was felt towards him 
by the military commanders. After the calamitous inroad of the 
Bulgarians, the Opsikian troops had been stationed in Thrace to 
defend the passes of Mount Haemus. Their commander, the 
Patrician George Buraphos, entitled “ the Count of Opsikion,” 
and another patrician, Theodore Myacius, conspired to overthrow 
the government of Philippicus, and they sent Rufus, the proto- 
strator or colonel of Opsikion, along with some soldiers, to accom- 
plish the deed of violence which was necessary for their purpose. 

Philippicus had just celebrated the commemoration of the 
birthday of the city by the usual spectacles in the hippodrome. 
We are told that on this occasion the Greens were victorious 
in the contests. He had made his arrangements for Whit- 
sunday; he was to enter the hippodrome to the sound of music, 
he was to bathe in the public baths of Zeuxippus, and then to 
breakfast in the palace with “the citizens of ancient family.” * 
As he was enjoying a mid-day siesta on the eve of Pentecost, 
after a morning banquet with his friends, Rufus and the soldiers 
who had been chosen for the act of treason traversed the rooms 
of the palace, entered the sacred bedchamber, and, rousing the 
Emperor from his sleep, hurried him off to the tiring-room 


1 årò kavkoĉiaxóvwv (Theoph. ) 3 Theoph. 6205, perà rodirdv dpyaio- 
2 A similar story is told of Leo III, yer» dporioas. 
as the reader will learn below. 
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(ornatérion) of the green faction in the hippodrome. No one 
recognised the Emperor, and the conspirators deprived him of 
eyesight. 

The next day was Whitsunday, and when the people were 
assembled in the church of St. Sophia, Artemius, the chief 
secretary of the deposed sovereign, was brought in and crowned 
by the Patriarch under the name of Anastasius. It is unfor- 
tunate that we are not accurately informed of all that happened 
in the hours that intervened between the seizure of Philippicus 
and the coronation of Anastasius, but it is evident that the 
senate and the people united to determine the election’ of the 
new Emperor independently of the Opsikian party, who certainly 
would not have chosen him; for immediately after his acces- 
sion he blinded, and banished to Thessalonica, George the 
count of Opsikion and Theodore Myacius. 


The second Anastasius proved himself, on the whole, equal 
to the emergencies of the time. He recognised that the pressing 
necessity was to regenerate the military power of the Empire, 
and he set himself with diligence to perform the task. He 
promoted the most efficient men to the chief command, pay- 
ing especial attention to the cavalry regiments, which at this 
period were of greater importance than the infantry. His 
practical knowledge of the details of official work, and his 
general experience as an important minister, fitted the former 
chief secretary to direct the general administration of the 
Empire with ability and skill. If his reign had not been cut 
short he might have enabled the State to tide over its perilous 
season and founded a new dynasty, especially as he was an 
orthodox adherent of the doctrines of the sixth Council. But 
unfortunately there was a fatal circumstance connected with 
his elevation, which caused his fall ; he had ascended the throne, 
not as the candidate, but as the opponent of the influential 
Opsikian theme, whose count he had sent into exile. 

Anastasius II reversed the ecclesiastical policy of his pre- 
decessor. He deposed the Patriarch John, and translated 
Germanus, the bishop of Cyzicus, to the see of Constantinople.? 


1 So Zonaras, Bk. xiv. 25, “The 2 11th August 715. The citatorium of 
members of the senate and the mass of translation has been preserved by Theo- 
the people create Artemius the proto- phanes, and may be cited as a specimen 
asecrétis Emperor.” of such formulae. ‘‘ By the vote and 
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Germanus is the same man who had been emasculated by 
Constantine the Fourth and who had supported the mono- 
theletic tendencies of Philippicus; but he suddenly and 
opportunely returned to the orthodox faith. It is related that 
John too professed that he had been really orthodox always, 
and that he had only consented to the heretical measures of 
Philippicus in order that a real heretic might not be appointed. 
This laudable “economy,” however, did not enable him to 
retain the chair. 

A report reached Byzantium in 714 A.D. that the Saracens 
were mustering their forces, and preparing for a grand expedi- 
tion against the Roman Empire both by land and by sea. In 
consequence of these tidings, Anastasius sent a deputation of 
senators to Damascus for the nominal purpose of proposing a 
peace to Valid, but really in order to spy the extent of the 
Saracen power and to discover what truth was contained in 
the alarming rumour. The most prominent member of this 
embassy was Daniel of Sinope, the prefect of the city, who 
was entrusted with the secret behests of the Emperor. They 
went and saw and returned with the news that the report was 
entirely true. Then the Emperor, with a promptitude similar 
to that which Constantine IV had exhibited on a like occasion, 
made preparations to withstand a siege. He issued a pro- 
clamation that each inhabitant was to provide himself with 
means to procure sustenance, sufficient to last for three years, 
and that all who were too poor to compass this were to leave the 
city instantly. He filled the royal storehouses and granaries 
with copious supplies of corn, and carefully provided for their 
security. He renewed the sea walls, which were showing 
signs of decay, and built new ships to defend the city against 
attacks on the sea side; while for the protection of the inland 
fortifications he erected engines of all kinds for hurling darts 
and stones. 

Anastasius, however, was not destined to win the glory of 
successfully withstanding a Saracen siege. The death of Valid, 


approval of the most religious priests 
ani deacons and all the pure (evayois) 
clergy, and the sacred Senate and the 
Christ-loving people of this divinely 
protected aad imperial city, the divine 
grace, which doth at all times tend 


that which is weak and fill up that 
which is deficient, translates Germanus, 
the most holy metropolitan and presi- 
dent of the metropolis of Cyzicus, to be 
bishop of this divinely protected and 
imperial city.” 
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who was succeeded by Suleiman, interrupted the course of the 
preparations ; but Suleiman by no means intended to abandon 
the project, and in 715 news arrived that a fleet of the Sara- 
cens of Alexandria had repaired to Phoenicia, in order to hew 
cypress wood for ships, and increase the power of their navy. 
The Emperor, who knew the value of promptitude, conceived 
the idea of attacking the enemy while they were engaged in 
this occupation. He appointed Rhodes? as the place of meet- 
ing for the troops whom he destined for the expedition; and 
he caused the forces of the Opsikian theme to embark in swift 
vessels and sail thither, whence, united with the other themes 
under the general command of John, the general logothete, 
who was an ordained clergyman, they were to proceed to 
Phoenicia. At Rhodes, John found the commanders of the 
various regiments filled with zeal for the expedition, and ready 
to obey his commands; the Opsikians alone were recalcitrant. 
They renounced allegiance to the Emperor, whom they had 
never loved, and, disdaining to obey a general logothete, beat 
John to death with clubs. The collected forces were im- 
mediately dispersed, and returned to their various stations, 
while the rebellious theme proceeded to Constantinople in 
order to carry their revolt to its natural conclusion. They 
desired to subvert Anastasius, and gave no thought to the 
question of a successor; even as they had overthrown Philip- 
picus without a plan or a thought for the future. It is in the 
conduct of the Opsikian theme that we see the anarchical 
complexion of the times most clearly reflected. On the way 
to Constantinople, however, they actually deigned to reflect 
that it would be well to choose a head for their enterprise, and 
to put forward a candidate to replace the sovereign whom they 
had determined to dethrone. Characteristically they chose at 
haphazard one who could be nothing more than a figure-head. 
At Adramyttium, on the sea-coast of Mysia, they picked up a 
stray tax-gatherer named Theodosius, who, if he had no vestige 
of those qualities which are generally demanded in an Emperor, 
bore at least an imperial name. His obscure respectability 
rendered him inoffensive, and if unwillingness to become an 


1 The occupation of Rhodes by Mua- and Popa T. called Papa Johan- 
viah had been only temporary. nácis. Theophanes (ed. de Boor), p. 
2 He was deacon of St. Sophia, 385. 
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Emperor is a token of fitness for occupying a throne, Theodosius 
was certainly worthy, for he fled from the threatened honour 
and concealed himself in the mountains. He was found, how- 
ever, and constrained by force to assume the dignities and incur 
the dangers of a tyrant. 

Thus it came about that the ships and engines and forti- 
fications, which Anastasius had prepared to repel assaults of 
the unbelievers, were applied to the use of defending his 
government against a refractory division of the army. The 
Emperor left his most trusted ministers in charge of the city, 
and, crossing over to Asia, shut himself up in Nicaea. Mean- 
while the Opsikian troops which had rebelled at Rhodes had 
been reinforced by other regiments which belonged to the 
Opsikian district, and also by the soldiers called Gotho-Graeci.' 
They marched to Chrysopolis (Scutari), and with an armament 
of merchantmen which they had collected they carried on an 
ineffectual warfare for six months with the fleet which de- 
fended the city. Then Theodosius crossed over and occupied 
the Thracian districts to the west and north of the city walls. 
Treachery, like that which delivered Constantinople into the 
hands of Apsimar and caused the fall of Leontius, now de- 
livered it into the hands of Theodosius, and caused the 
dethronement of Anastasius. The officers in whose custody 
were the keys of the gate of Blachernae proved untrue to 
their trust, like their predecessors, and Theodosius was admitted. 
At night the Opsikian soldiers and the Gotho-Graeci entered 
the city and pillaged it, sparing none. Here again was a 
repetition of the things which had happened when Leontius 
was deposed by Apsimar. 

Theodosius sent the ministers of Anastasius and the Patri- 
arch Germanus to Nicaea to assure the Emperor that further 
resistance was vain. Anastasius submitted quietly to the will 
of fate or providence, and was allowed to live as a monk at 
Thessalonica without undergoing any ill treatment. 


The reign of Anastasius was too brief, notwithstanding his 
honest endeavours, to restore order to the disordered State, or 
to wipe away the effects of so many years of “tyranny.” “The 


1 The origin of the Gotho-Graeci, Tor@oypaixa, and Optimati has been 
noticed above, p. 344. 
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affairs of the Empire and the city,’ says Nicephorus, “ were 
neglected and decaying, civil education was disappearing, and 
military discipline dissolved.” It was a time for the enemies 
of the Romans to reap a harvest of prisoners and captured 
cities. Theodosius had good intentions, but was utterly 
ignorant of politics, and completely incapable of adminis- 
tration; and during the short period to which he gave the 
name of Theodosius III he is a lay figure, almost forgotten, 
in the background. We may occupy the space which should 
have been devoted to the acts or policy of an Emperor with 
a digression on the adventures of the man who stood in the 
foreground and was destined to be Theodosius’ successor, Leo 
the Isaurian, general of the Anatolic troops. : 
According to some, Leo was a native of Germanicia in 
Commagene, but the more approved account places his origin 
in the Isaurian mountains.’ In the first reign of Justinian II 
his parents emigrated to Mesembria in Thrace by the orders of 
that monarch, who, it will be remembered, had a passion for 
transplanting his subjects. When Justinian returned with the 
Bulgarians to recover his throne, Leo met him on the way with 
a gift of five hundred sheep, and this mark of attention pleased 
the Emperor so much that he made Leo a spatharius (aide- 
de-camp). A malevolent or premature accusation that the 
spatharius was plotting to ascend the throne himself, while it 
was triumphantly repelled, and only brought shame upon the 
accusers, who could not prove their charge, left a rankling 
suspicion in the heart of the sovereign, who took an early 
opportunity to despatch Leo on a commission to Alania—a 
bourn from which he expected that his ambassador would 
never return. The purpose of his mission was to provoke the 
Alans to invade and reduce the Abasgi, a people who, once 
infamous for their trade in emasculated boys, had been re- 
formed, christianised, and reduced to a sort of dependence by 
Justinian I. The Roman Emperors used to appoint the 


1 Theophanes, 6209 A.M., ¿x rs Tep- or Armatoli of Mount Tauras were 
pavixéwy xatayduevos, TH adnOela è éx called. Cf. Sathas, Bib. Gr. Med. Act. 
Ths ‘Ioavplas, and he is generally known ii. Introd. p. 43. The name Macedonian 
as ‘‘the Isaurian.” is family was isa relic of the days of Alexander and 
perhaps transferred to Thrace at the his successor, and was used in the sense 
time of the dispersion of the Mardaites, of noble: “it survived up to the last 
and perhaps his father was one of the century among the mercenary soldiers 
‘ Macedonians,” as the Drakoi Hellenes in Naples and Venice” (ib.) 
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governors of Abasgia, but this relation can hardly have lasted 
long, as the Empire in the seventh century was beset by too 
great dangers and difficulties to retain its grasp on this remote 
country. We may assume that the Abasgi had been prac- 
tically independent for more than a century when Justinian IT 
conceived the idea of reducing them to subjection; and here, 
again, I am inclined to suppose that he was consciously imi- 
tating his more glorious namesake. The Alans occupied a 
wild and spacious territory north of the Caucasian range, but 
they had no access to the Euxine, from which they were shut 
off by the Abasgi, who lined its eastern shores. 

We are fortunate to possess an account of Leo’s adventures, 
risks, and escapes in these barbarous regions, and the record? 
is apparently genuine, and certainly credible, sounding almost 
like an excerpt from a diary kept by Leo himself. 

From Constantinople the ambassador may have proceeded 
to Trapezus either by land or by sea, and thence he sailed to 
Phasis, the important seaport of Lazica. In Phasis he stored 
the sums of money which the Emperor had given him for the 
execution of his diplomatic mission, and then proceeded to 
Apsilia with a few natives who knew the topography of the 
country. He crossed the Caucasus and entered Alania, where 
he was received with high honour by Itaxes, lord of the 
Alans, and his proposals were favourably entertained. But in 
the meantime Justinian, who desired the final disappearance 
of Leo, had perfidiously caused the money stored in Phasis to 
be removed, and had permitted the fact to be so generally 
known that the news thereof reached the adjacent land of 
Abasgia. Then, as the Alans were preparing to invade and 
subject Abasgia, the potentate of the Abasgi addressed the 
potentates of the Alans thus: “Justinian had at his disposal 
no other such consummate liar, save only this man, to let loose 
upon us and to excite us against one another. For as to the 
money which he promised you, he deceived you,? for Justinian 
sent and took it away. But do ye hand him over to us and 
we will give you 3000 nomismata; and let our love not be 
dissolved.” But to this remonstrance the Alans replied, “ We 


1 Theophanes, 6209 a.m. He men- Iberia and Lazica. 
tions that Saracen influence was already 2 yuads in Theophanes,—but it 
dominant in Abasgia as well as in evidently refers to the Alans, 
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followed his advice, not for the sake of money, but for the love 
of the Emperor.” The lord of the Abasgi sent once more, 
doubling his offer; and this time the Alans, conceiving a 
subtle purpose, consented. They had no intention of betraying 
their friend Leo, but they deemed it an excellent opportunity 
to spy out the enemy’s country. So they said to Leo, “You 
see, the road to Romania is shut up, and you cannot pass. 
Wherefore let us deal subtly and pretend to agree to surrender 
you, and so discover their passes, and plunder and destroy 
their country, acting thereby to our own advantage.” 

Accordingly, ambassadors of the Alans went into Abascia 
to arrange the compact, and, having received the usual gifts, 
returned along with a company of Abasgi, who were to pay the 
stipulated money and to receive Leo in return. The bargain 
was faithfully carried out, but the Abasgic captors had hardly 
departed with their prisoner when they were attacked by a band 
of Alan soldiers, who, as had been preconcerted, rescued Leo 
and bound his guards. Then the Alans invaded Abasgia with 
great effect, owing to the knowledge of its topography which 
they had acquired through the embassy. 

When these events came to the ears of Justinian, and he 
saw that Leo was inviolable among the Alans, he wrote to the 
Abasgic monarch: “If you allow Leo to pass safely through 
your country, I shall condone all your errors.” The Abasgi, 
who entertained a salutary fear of the Roman Empire, were 
delighted, and offered their children as hostages to the Alans 
that their guest would receive no harm. But the suspicious 
Leo refused to avail himself of the opportunity, saying, “The 
Lord can open me a door to go out.” 

Some time after this (probably in 712)! a joint army of 
Romans and Armenians invaded Lazica and laid siege to 
Archaeopolis. Hearing that an army of Saracens was 
approaching, they retired to Phasis, but a division of about 
two hundred men was left behind in the Caucasian region of 
Apsilia, whither they had diverged to plunder. Separated from 


ment of Zonaras that when he returned 
both Justinian and Philippicus were 
Emperors of the past and Anastasius 
was on the throne. If we assume that 


1 The only expedition to Armenia 
that we hear of at this time is that 
sent by Philippicus, 6204 A.M., 712 A.D. 
This does not indeed accord with 


Theophanes’ statement that Leo after 
his final escape returned to Justinian, 
but it does accord with the direct state- 


Leo was sent in 710 (the latest probable 
date) and returned in 713, he was three 
years in Alania 
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their companions and cut off from the Empire by the Saracens, 
who had occupied Lazica, they were obliged to remain in the 
defiles of the Caucasus, living as desperate brigands. The 
rumour of their presence reached Alania at the other side of 
the mountains, and it was suggested to Leo that he should 
embrace the chance and join them. In the month of May, 
under the guidance of fifty Alans, he crossed the snows of 
Caucasus with the help of cyclopodes or snow-shoes, and was 
glad after his long expatriation to come among Romans again. 
But his return was as yet only half accomplished. It was 
still a difficult problem how he and the two hundred soldiers 
were to reach Phasis. 

In the Caucasian highlands, not far from the place where 
Leo joined his countrymen, was a fort called Sidéron, which 
was then held for the Saracens by a governor named Pharas- 
manios. As Pharasmanios was at peace with the Armenians, 
Leo ventured to send a messenger to him with this message: 
“Make peace with me and become a subject of the Romans. 
Supply us with the means of reaching the sea and crossing to 
Trapezus.” But Pharasmanios rejected the request. 

Then Leo placed some of his men’ in an ambush at night, 
directing them, when those in the fort issued forth in the 
morning to work in the fields, to seize as many as possible, 
or at least prevent their returning to the gates, until he and 
the rest of his comrades arrived. The plan was carried out 
successfully, and Pharasmanios was left with a small number 
in the fort. Leo approached the gates and repeated his pro- 
posals, but the governor again refused. The place, however, 
was too strong to take. 

A circumstance now occurred which converted the obstinacy 
of the governor into a reluctant compliance. When Marinus, 
the potentate of the Apsilians, an adjacent and subordinate 
tribe, heard that Leo was besieging Sidéron, he concluded that 
the Romans must be numerous, and fearing their hostility, he 
came with a band of three hundred and offered to conduct 
Leo to the coast. Then Pharasmanios, perceiving the attitude 


1 Theophanes says ‘‘some of his men ginally formed part of the Roman army. 
and) Armenians.” It is not clear is this fort (X<éypév) the same as the 
whether this means that Armenians fort of the Misimiani, called Tzachar or 
had subsequently joined the band, or cdnpodv? See vol. i. p. 463. 

only refers to Armenians who had ori- 
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of Marinus, relented and said, “Take my child as a hostage; 
I agree to serve the Empire.” Leo received the child, but 
insisted that the father should surrender the fort, and gave him 
a safe-conduct, promising to enter the gates with not more 
than thirty men. The recent adventures of the spatharius had 
trained him in the arts of prudence or perfidy, and he issued 
secret commands to his troops to burst into the fortress as 
soon as the gates were opened. He burned the place to the 
ground, and then paid a visit to Apsilia, where he was honour- 
ably received. Thence he was escorted to the coast and re- 
turned to Constantinople, where great changes had taken place 
during his absence. Justinian had been deposed, Philippicus 
had reigned, and Anastasius was on the throne (713 A.D.) ? 

This Emperor, who sought out men of merit and ability 
for military commands, made Leo general of the Anatolic 
theme. The Armeniac regiments, which protected the eastern 
provinces, were entrusted to Artavasdos. These two generals, 
although they stood aloof when the Opsikians deposed 
Anastasius, looked with unveiled hostility and cold derision on 
the government of Theodosius. The eyes of Asia were fixed on 
Leo as the man who, both by his position as the most powerful 
general in the Empire and by his natural talents, was the best 
qualified candidate for the imperial diadem. 

In the meantime the Caliph Suleiman was preparing to 
carry out the projected expedition against the Empire. He 
sent two armies into Romania, one under his brother Moslemah 
and another under a general named Suleiman. The latter, 
advancing through the Anatolic districts, approached Amorium, 
—the city which in the days of Constans II had been seized 
for a short time by the Saracens and soon recaptured. Suleiman 
saw that it was insufficiently defended, and perceived at the 
same time that Leo, the Anatolic general, was in opposition to 
the government of Theodosius. He also discovered that Leo 
was regarded as destined to be the next Emperor, and he 
argued that it would be a great blow to the Empire to seize 
the person of such an able man. For this purpose he resorted 
to stratagems, of which details have been preserved. 


1 So Zonaras distinctly states, and it says, surely that monarch would have 
is otherwise probable (cf. note p. 383), dealt stringently with him as a pos- 
Bk. xv. cap. 1. If he had returned in sible rival whom he had already perse- 
the days of Justinian, as Theophanes cuted. 
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He wrote a letter to Leo to this effect: “ We are aware that 
the Empire of the Romans devolves upon you. Come then to 
us that we may discuss the conditions of peace.” Meanwhile 
he blockaded Amorium, awaiting the arrival of Moslemah, who 
was to join him; and as the Saracens approached the walls of 
the city, they cried out, according to the directions of their 
general, “Long live the Emperor Leo!” and exhorted the 
Amorians to take up the cry. Leo, in reply to the letter 
which he had received, demanded why Amorium was blockaded 
if the Saracens desired peace. To which Suleiman said, “Come, 
and I shall retreat.” 

Thus assured, but still distrustful, Leo approached Amorium 
with three hundred cavalry. A company of Saracens clad in 
complete armour advanced to meet him, and encamped about 
half a mile from their own army. For three days they met 
daily and discussed the possibility of arranging a peace. Leo 
was well aware that his enemies were secretly plotting to 
capture him, while he was himself scheming to save Amorium, 
which he knew would surrender when Moslemah arrived. 
In order either to test their intentions or by some means to 
communicate with the Amorians while the Saracen officers 
were engaged,’ he invited the chief men of the Moham- 
medan army to a banquet, and while they were enjoying them- 
selves a messenger succeeded in conveying to the besieged a 
secret message: “Fear God and do not betray yourselves, 
for lo, Moslemah approaches.” Meanwhile Suleiman had also 
determined to take advantage of the banquet for his own pur- 
pose, and had commanded three thousand cavalry to encircle 
the place. As the company sat at table a sentinel entered and 
informed Leo that the camp was surrounded by horsemen; but a 
Saracen cavalier named Zuber immediately stepped forward and 
explained to the astonished general that a slave had run away 
from their camp with a large sum of money, and that they had 
mounted horse to catch him. “Do not put yourselves out, 
gentlemen,” said Leo, who understood the art of dissimulation ; 
“in whatever part of our camp he takes refuge, we shall find him.” 


1 It is hard to follow the details of tracted banquet. It would be inter- 


Theophanes’ narrative, which is not 
marked by lucidity. It seems plain to 
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Before the banquet was ended, Leo contrived to have an 
interview with the bishop of Amorium, who stole out of the 
city to his camp and was introduced to a room in his tent. 
But the Saracen guests discovered that the bishop had paid 
the general a visit, and indignantly demanded that Leo should 
give him up to them. Leo gained time by parleying, while 
attendants disguised the bishop as a woodman or a water- 
carrier, and sent him from the dangers of the camp to flee to 
the security of the mountains. Then Leo asseverated that the 
bishop was not in the camp, and urged the Saracens to search 
it. This altercation probably led on to a general discussion of 
differences and grievances, which Leo at last terminated by 
offering to go to Moslemah and leave the decision to him. 
The Saracens agreed to the proposal, and he was allowed to 
leave the camp with a body of two hundred men, on the pre- 
text of hunting. But he soon abandoned the beaten tracks 
and diverged to the north, When some Saracens, who had 
accompanied him for the sport, asked him whither he went, 
he replied that he intended to change the position of his camp 
“to the meadows.”! “Your plea is not good,” they said, 
“and we will not go with you.”” When they had departed 
Leo remarked to his men, “They have pledged their faith to 
us, but nevertheless they wished to seize us and thereby 
to destroy the Christians of Amorium; yet of our men and 
beasts which we left behind us they have taken none.” He 
then advanced ten miles farther and encamped. Next day 
he sent the domesticus of his strators or harness-corps to 
Suleiman, bearing a message of reproach for his treacherous 
intentions. 

These details I have thought it worth while to reproduce 
fully, often almost in the words of the chronicle in which they 


are preserved, because, while 


1 els rà ABddia OéAwW perawAnKedoat. 

3 It would be interesting to know 
whether all these conversations were 
conducted by interpreters. One cir- 
cumstance suggests the possibility that 
Leo may have known Arabic. If inter- 
preters (Saracens who knew Greek) 
were present, he could not so easily 
during the banquet have given secret 
orders; if he could converse with his 
guests in Arabic, he could speak to his 
attendants in Greek without fear of 


they are to be found in few 


being understood. Of course this as- 
sumption is not necessary, but the 
various machinations which Leo was 
obliged to carry on during the banquet 
would have been more easily practicable 
if interpreters were not present. The 
fact that afterwards a Saracen caliph 
made an attempt to convert Leo to 
Islain may also point in this direction: 
if Leo knew Arabic, the caliph would 
have thought him a specially favour- 
able subject. 
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modern books on the subject, they seem to have been drawn 
originally from memoirs of some eye-witness, perhaps of Leo 
himself, or at least to have been related by an eye-witness 
to some contemporary writer. Though they are sometimes 
affected with the incoherence of a chronicle, they exhibit the 
circumstantiality of memoirs. 

The Saracen army soon became weary of their leaguer 
before the walls of Amorium, and showed signs of mutiny. 
The soldiers wished to plunder the country, and the generals 
were obliged to yield and raise the siege. When they had 
retreated, Leo appeared at Amorium, and having removed 
the women and children and all valuable property, and 
placed in the city a garrison of eight hundred men under 
the command of a turmarch, he proceeded southward to 
Pisidia. 

In the meantime Moslemah had crossed the passes and 
entered Cappadocia, which was then destitute of defenders. 
Cappadocia was included in the Anatolic district, and Leo 
apparently had not a sufficient number of troops at his dis- 
posal to defend all points. The chief towns were doubtless 
garrisoned, and some of his troops may have perhaps been in 
Cilicia or Pisidia acting against the Saracen general Omar, 
who had invaded those parts. The Cappadocians went forth 
from their abodes to meet Moslemah, offering him abject sub- 
mission. But Moslemah, aware (perhaps from letters of 
Suleiman) of the relations subsisting between the Emperor 
Theodosius and Leo, and wishing to catch the latter by a bait 
and “through him subjugate Romania,” asked the Cappadocians 
whether they were subjects of the general Leo, to which question 
they replied in the affirmative. “ Do ye whatever he does ?” 
“Yes.” “Depart then to your fortresses and fear no one,” 
said the generous or wily Saracen, and he commanded his 
army to abstain from plundering all the regions which were 
subject to the administration of Leo. 

When Leo heard this, and knew that Suleiman had com- 
municated to Moslemah the events of the camp at Amorium, 
he wrote to Moslemah that he wished to visit him, but that 
the treacherous attempts of Suleiman had filled him with 
apprehension and deterred him from going. The following 
conversation is recorded to have passed between the Saracen 
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general when he received the letter and the messenger who 
brought it. 

Moslemah. “I see your general mocks me, because I wholly 
abstained from ravaging his provinces.” 

Messenger. “ Not so, but he really means what he says.” 

Moslemah. “ How is Amorium affected towards him ?” 

Messenger. “ Well, and is loyally subject unto him.” 

Moslemah (angrily). “Why do you lie?” 

Messenger. “It is as I say. And he has thrown a garrison 
into it with a turmarch, and driven out the superfluous 
families.” 1 

Moslemah, whose intentions had been to take Amorium in 
summer, to wait for the fleet and proceed to the coast of Asia 
Minor? for the winter, was much vexed at the news. He 
sent back a message to Leo, inviting him to come and make 
peace. Leo calculated that in the course of five days Mos- 
lemah would have passed beyond the limits of the Anatolic 
district, and he shaped his plans accordingly. He sent two 
consulars* to Moslemah with this message: “I received your 
letter, and accept your offer and shall come to you. But, as 
you know, I am a general, and must travel with my appurten- 
ances and silver plate and my retinue. Send me then an 
assurance for the safety of each of them, so that, if things turn 
out satisfactorily—well, but if not, I may return without 
injury or despite.” The envoys overtook Moslemah at Theo- 
dosiana, and obtained from him the required safe-conduct. 
But his large army, which soon exhausted the supplies of a 
district, would not permit him to halt anywhere for long; he 
was obliged to be constantly moving to new pastures; and 
when the envoys had returned to Leo, Moslemah had already 
reached Acroinon and was beyond the boundaries of the Anatolic 
provinces (autumn 716). 


While Leo was thus baffling the Saracens in Asia, Theo- 
dosius was sitting in the palace on the Byzantine acropolis, 


1 pam\las, that is women, children, the western districts of Asia Minor, 
and non-fighting population, for whom «xared\@eiy means to go towards the 


thecompound plural substantive yuvaixé- coast. 
maa was in use. 3 I thus translate iwdrovs, which 


2 él rhv ’Aclay xaredOety (Theoph. Ducange (Gloss, Med. Graec.) renders 
p. 389, ed. de Boor). ‘Acla, as opposed wiri primarii. It was an honorary 
to Cappadocia and Phrygia, means title. 
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shrinking under the undesired grandeur that had come upon 
him but could not make him great. He posted his son, whom 
he had presumably invested with the imperial title, on the 
Asiatic side of the Propontis, perhaps in command of the 
Opsikian troops. Having assured himself that Moslemah had 
evacuated Romania, Leo advanced to Nicomedia and routed 
the young prince’; but this victory did not immediately secure 
him the crown. He probably spent the winter at Nicaea or 
at Nicomedia (716-717),? and early in the ensuing year was 
proclaimed Emperor. The immediate cause of the general 
consent both of the military commanders and of the civil 
ministers to the elevation of Leo is represented to have been 
a well-grounded fear, occasioned by the certainty that a vast 
Saracen armament would in a few months besiege Constantin- 
ople, and the consciousness that Theodosius was devoid of the 
skill required for its defence, and utterly unfit for the duties 
of a commander. Otherwise they might perhaps have preferred 
the inoffensive Theodosius, who could never have attempted to 
strain the imperial authority against the aristocracy. There was 
a formal meeting of the Patriarch, the senators, and chief officials 
to choose an Emperor, and they chose Leo, with the knowledge 
and consent of Theodosius himself, who, we are told expressly, 
consulted the senate and the Patriarch touching his own 
resignation.” He received an assurance of personal safety, and 
was permitted to withdraw to a monastic retreat at Ephesus, 
where he died and was buried. The word wtyieca, “ health,” 
was the inscription which the third Theodosius wrote for 
his tomb. 


The twenty-one years of anarchy, which happily came to 
an end by the accession of Leo the Third, were the direct result 


tasius succeeded at Pentecost 713 


1 He was accompanied by “the 
officials of the palace” and provided 
with Basık) vroupyla. It is curious 
that his name is not preserved. 

2 Philippicus was deposed at Whit- 
suntide 713; Anastasius reigned more 
than two and less than three years ; 
Theodosius about one year, until the 
proclamation of Leo, March 717. Theo- 
phanes says Philippicus reigned two 
years and nine months, and Anastasius 
one year and three months, But here 
he is not consistent with himself. Anas- 


and reigned till after August 715 (sce 
Theoph. 6207 a.m.); Theophanes re- 
lates his fall under 6207, though it is 
evident that it really took place in 
6208, possibly at the end of 715. It is 
clear that Nicephorus is not accurate 
in assigning two years to Anastasius 
(both in his History and in his Chrono- 


phy). _ 

3 Combine the statement of Nice- 
phorus, Brev. p. 52 (ed. de Boor), with 
that of Theophanes. 
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of the long struggle between the Imperium and the aristocracy,’ 
which had been going on ever since the death of the great 
autocrat Justinian, and was itself an offspring of the original 
dyarchical nature of the Roman Empire. The senatorial 
classes, who were now chiefly natives of Asia Minor, did not 
wish to make any fundamental change in the constitution; 
they only wished to limit the absolutism of the Emperor and 
to fetter his hands. Their opposition hampered Constans II 
and Constantine IV (as it had hampered Justin II and Tiberius 
II), but did not oppress them; they guided the helm with tact 
and firmness. But Justinian II, like the Emperor Maurice, 
had little or no tact, and firmness in him was misapplied and 
impolitic; he strained the bow too tight and it gave way. 
The executions and long imprisonments of numerous nobles 
were an apparently drastic but really inept way of crushing 
the opposition. 

Closely combined with this opposition was a spirit of 
nationality which had been growing up in Asia Minor, and 
which could not escape the attention of the Emperors. It 
was perhaps with a view to keeping this spirit in subjection, as 
well as with a view to defending the Empire against the 
Saracens, that the country was organised anew into large 
districts with separate and independent generals. Justinian’s 
system of transplanting human beings was a line of policy 
partly directed to the same purpose. The importation of 
Mardaites, Cypriotes, and Slaves might be expected to assist in 
denationalising Asia Minor, while a stray notice makes us 
suspect that he also exported inhabitants of those provinces 
to Europe. The parents of Leo III were transferred from 
the regions of Mount Taurus to Thrace, and it is highly im- 
probable that this was an individual case. The Isaurians were 
peculiarly obstinate in clinging to their nationality. 

The year 695 was thus a year of triumph for the anti- 
imperial aristocratic party. The legitimate and autocratic 
Justinian was deposed, and one of themselves, an Isaurian 
and former general of the Anatolic theme, was elevated in his 
stead. 

But it is not long before the inherent elements of the 
situation display themselves. The illusions of the aristocracy 


1 Finlay notices this, vol. i. p. 397. 
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are exposed, its pretensions are shown to imply anarchy by the 
logic of facts; and the necessity of a real imperial power is 
demonstrated. At the same time the far-sightedness of the 
policy of the Heraclian dynasty in their administrative organ- 
isation of Asia Minor is clearly shown. 

In the first place, the candidate of the party of opposition 
finds on his elevation that he must desert his old aristocratical 
principles and become an autocrat, if his administration is to 
be really efficient and if he is not to be a mere puppet. This 
was the first proof of the necessity of imperial autocracy under 
the given conditions. In the second place, the political differ- 
ences in the Empire, which had not even in Asia Minor the 
unity produced by a common nationality, exposed an illegiti- 
mate Emperor like Leontius to the jealousy and rivalry of 
sections other than that to which he belonged. Leontius 
was the representative of the Anatolic districts; the soldiers 
of other Asiatic districts combined to overthrow him. This 
want of national unity made the strong hand of a single 
individual indispensable to maintain the integrity of the 
Empire. In the third place, unity, integrity, and common 
action were of vital importance at this time, when the 
Moslem were threatening Christendom, and it was a lively 
consciousness of this fact that caused the senators and mili- 
tary commanders to reject the weak and méek Theodosius, 
whose character ought to have rendered him the ideal Em- 
peror of the refractory aristocracy, and elect the able Isaurian 
who made the Empire feel the power of a firm will and obey 
the constraint of a strong hand. 

I may notice here the curious resemblance between the 
state of affairs that lasted for a considerable time in the Frank 
kingdom and a political phase which appeared for a moment 
in the Roman Empire. It is well known how the Merovingian 
monarchs became finally unburdened of all the duties and 
attributes of royalty except the name, while the real power 
centred in the mayors of the palace (majores domus).' And so, 
just for a moment, at New Rome it appeared possible that 
Theodosius might have continued to reign in name, and might 
have been succeeded by a series of inoperative Emperors, 
while the actual power might have been invested in some 

1 The ¢aikés of Japan are an instance of a similar historical phenomenon. 
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minister, perhaps the curopalates, who was the Byzantine 
analogue of the mayor of the palace. Yet, though this 
might have appeared possible, it was really impossible. The 
feeling for the dignity of the imperial throne was too strong 
to permit of its ever .becoming permanently a political non- 
entity. 


While we followed the events which led to the fall of 
Leontius we had hardly time to realise the fact that Africa 
had finally passed away from the hands of her Roman rulers 
and was once more, after a period of nearly eight hundred 
and fifty years, subject to a Semitic people. It was decreed 
that Heraclius and his race should see Roman provinces 
subdued one after another by the enemies of Christendom ; 
but it might seem a slight concession on the part of inexorable 
fate that the country which had sent a saviour to New Rome 
in her great need should not be lost by one of his dynasty, 
but should remain, at least formally, Roman until the last 
“Scipiad” had fallen. The retreat of the Romans from Africa 
was the knell of the greatness of Carthage; her history was 
now over. The consistent policy of the caliphs dethroned the 
venerable Phoenician city from her position as the capital of 
Africa, and the circumstance that she had been originally a 
Semitic, not a Greek or Roman, foundation did not save her 
from the lot of Alexandria. It was mortifying enough for 
Antioch and Toledo to behold the exaltation of Damascus 
and Cordova; but Cordova and Damascus were ancient and 
famous cities. The mighty capitals of Persia, Egypt, and 
Africa had to bear the greater indignity of yielding precedence 
to upstart rivals with strange names—Kufa, Bagdad, Cairo, 
and Kairowan. 


CHAPTER XIV 
SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS DECAY IN THE SEVENTH CENTURY 


THE prevalence of superstition and the decay of culture 
render the seventh century perhaps the darkest age of Europe 
within historical times; and the contemporary glory of the 
Arabs makes Christendom seem all the darker. We may first 
glance at the superstition which prevailed in the Roman Empire, 
and then consider the decline of culture and the decay of 
education ; after this we may pass to the moral condition of the 
clergy, and finally notice the rise of the Paulicians. 

When I speak of the deplorable extent of superstition, I 
do not refer primarily to the lower classes of society, among 
whom it prevails at all ages. The degrading feature of the 
end of the seventh century, which the Emperors of the eighth 
century tried so manfully to reform, was the ignorant credulity 
of the richer classes; and this credulity was generally 
accompanied by moral obliquity. Men who professed to be 
educated believed in the most ridiculous miracles; and the law 
of natural cause and. effect, which however inadequately 
recognised has generally maintained some sort of ascendency 
in human reason, became at this period practically obsolete. A 
Patriarch and a Pope believed in the power of painted virgins 
to heal the sick and maimed, or to exude unearthly balsams ; 
and no hesitation was felt in accepting the legends, that certain 
pictures regarded with peculiar veneration were, like manna, 
manufactured in the workshops of heaven. To this subject I 
shall have occasion to recur when I come to the war that 
was waged by the Isaurian sovereigns against the adoration of 
pictures; and there is no clearer and surer proof of the 
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malignancy of this moral pestilence than the fact that Leo III 
made an attack upon superstition the basis of his policy of 
reform. The clergy could not guide mankind to a spiritual 
apprehension of the great doctrines of Christianity, because they 
had lost that spiritual apprehension themselves; they taught 
the worship of dead symbols and the etħcacy of the letter; 
they encouraged the growth of superstition and themselves led 
lives which Christianity would regard as immoral. 

At the appearance of an “iris” in heaven (March 673), we 
are told that all flesh shuddered and declared that the end of 
the world was come. Every one believed in the prediction of 
future events, and the Empire was overrun with impostors, 
unconscious or deliberate, who gratified the desire of men to 
believe in supernatural revelations. A monk who dabbled in 
astrology and a Cappadocian abbot foretold to Leontius the 
Isaurian his future elevation. . Another Cappadocian prophesied 
to Justinian II his restoration. Philippicus dreamed that he 
would be Emperor,—his dream, that his head was overshadowed 
by an eagle, reminds us of the legend of the Emperor Marcian,— 
and on that account Apsimar banished him. The story of the 
ass-driver Conon (said to be the original name of Leo III), who 
resting in the noonday heat under the shade of oaks, hard by a 
fountain and a chapel of St. Theodore, was accosted by two Jews 
endowed with magic powers and acquainted with the secrets 
of futurity, and was apprised by them that he was one day to 
be the lord of the Roman world, illustrates not only the general 
credulity, but the superstitious horror with which Jews were 
regarded at this time by Christians. They were thought to 
be direct emissaries of the devil? One of the minor aims of 
the Quinisext Council was to uproot the remains of Jewish 
perversity, and one of its acts ordains that no Christian is 
to have any dealings with the Jews, to take unleavened bread, 
to receive medicine from them, or to bathe with them. One 
of the measures of Leo III, scarcely in harmony with the 


1 Theoph. 6164 A.M. €ppiie waca 
odpé, év unvl Mapriy Avorpy, wore Aéyew 
wavras Ort cuvrédecd €otw. Theophanes 
obtained this notice from a chronicle 
which used the Macedonian names of 
the months. From the same source he 
received the date of Muaviah’s death 
(6171 A.M. uml ’Apremoly $). The 


Macedonian months are used in the 
Chronicon Paschale of Alexandria, and it 
seems probable that Theophanes’ source 
was a continuation of it, now lost. 

* The same two Jews were said to 
have wheedled Caliph Yezid I. into 
adopting iconoclastic measures by 
promising him a long reign. 
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legend, was the compulsory conversion of all Hebrews in the 
Empire. 

An incident that took place during the siege of Pergamus by 
the Arabs in 717 A.D. shows the depths of depravity to which 
superstition was impelling humanity. The inhabitants of that — 
city, in order to fight with more effect against the besiegers, 
took a pregnant girl who was approaching the time of her first 
delivery, and having cut in pieces both her and her unborn 
infant, boiled the fragments in a pot of water. The soldiers then 
dipped the gauntlets of their right hands in this concoction, 
believing that the blows of their weapons would be surer and 
stronger after the horrible anointment. In spite of these en- 
lightened precautions, Pergamus was taken, but it is character- 
istic of the age that those who condemned the act ascribed the 
success of the Saracens to it, and affirmed that the hands of the 
soldiers were unable to hold a sword on account of the defile- 
ment. This incident is worthy to be placed beside the sacrifice 
of the maid-servant at the tomb of the Empress Eudocia, just 
one hundred years before.' 

` The tragedy of Pergamus was of course suggested and 
instigated by one of the numerous soothsayers or hekatontarchs, 
who infested the Empire and were denunciated by the Quini- 
sext Council. Hekatontarch was the name in use for old people 
who had obtained a reputation for occult lore; perhaps it was 
so applied in jocular reference to the extreme age of these 
wizards, just as the word centurion might be used as an in- 
tentional “mistake” for centenarian. 

The increase of ecclesiastical influence in the Empire is one 
of the most striking features of the seventh century; and as 
the dignitaries of the Church readily acquiesced in the growth 
of superstition, to which they were themselves inclined, the 
prospect of reform seemed almost hopeless, as it would be 
necessary to carry it out in spite of the institution with which 
the spiritual life of the age was interwoven. The IJsaurian 
Emperors in the eighth century undertook the task, but the 
obloquy which has ever been attached to their names among 
the orthodox shows how much the undertaking cost them. 

We have already met indications of the way in which 
ecclesiastical influences had penetrated secular and political life,” 


1 See above, p. 212. 2 Ib. p. 809. 
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and as an illustration of the same circumstance it may be 
appropriate to quote the coronation oath, which, we may 
certainly conclude, was used in the seventh century, if not 
before." The new Emperor used to recite the oath in the 
great church of St. Sophia. 

The declaration began with the creed, “1 believe in one 
God the Father Almighty, etc.” and then proceeded thus: 
“Moreover I accept and confess and confirm the apostolic and 
divine traditions, and the ordinances and formulae of the six 
ecumenical synods? and the occasional local synods; also the 
privileges and usages of the most Holy Great Church of God. 
Moreover I confirm and accept all the dogmas that were laid 
down and sanctified by our most Holy Fathers in various places, 
rightly and canonically and blamelessly. In the same manner 
I promise to abide and continually to prove myself a faithful 
and true servant and son of the Holy Church; moreover to be 
her defender and champion, and to be kind and humane to my 
subjects, as is meet and right, and to abstain from bloodshed and 
mutilations ? and such like, as far as may be, and to counten- 
ance all truth and justice. And whatsoever things the Holy 
Fathers rejected and anathematised, I do myself also reject and 
anathematise, and I believe with all my mind and soul and 
heart in the aforesaid holy symbolum of faith. And all these 
things I promise to keep before the face of the Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church of God. Dated... month, . . . o'clock, 

. . indiction,. . . year,” 

The Emperor handed this document to the Patriarch with 
the following formula :— 

“T, ... the Roman Emperor and Sovereign faithful in 
Christ, the God, having signed this with my own hand, do hand 
it over to my supremely holy lord and ecumenical Patriarch, 
Sir‘. . .,and, along with him, to the divine and sacred Synod.” 

We shall have occasion in another place to notice that the 


1 Codinus, de Offic. cap. 17, gives it in 
the form used after 787 A.D., as seven 
ecumenical synods are mentioned. But 
there is no reason to suppose that any 
change was made at the coronation of 
Nicephorus I. (or of any subsequent 
Emperor) save the substitution of seven 
for six. It is possible that the form 
may be as old as the fifth century, 
though it seems hardly likely that 


it was composed for the coronation of 

oI, 

2 I have substituted six for seven, so 
as to give the form in which the oath 
was taken by Justinian IT. 

3 This clause smacks of the seventh 
century, and was probably introduced 
after the dethronement of some cruel 
Emperor (Justinian II? or perhaps 
Phocas). 4 Kupy. 
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Emperor and the Patriarch were regarded as the two pillars of 
the Roman constitution, and that harmony between them was 
the essential condition of the prosperity of the Empire. 


Sunk though Constantinople was at this period as regards 
learning and education, it was still the centre of European 
culture ; thither young men still, though not so frequently as 
in preceding centuries, repaired from western lands to learn 
Greek and theology. The Empire was generally regarded as 
the greatest power and the centre of light in Europe; and Pope 
Agatho, in a letter to Constantine IV (680 a.D.), writes that 
it was the expressed wish of a synod assembled at Rome that 
the Empire, wherein is the chair of St. Peter which the other 
barbarians revere, should for Peter’s sake have the primacy over 
the other peoples. But the diffusion of culture and the inter- 
change of ideas were hindered and rendered difficult by the 
slowness of communication between East and West.’ This 
infrequency of intercourse not only withheld advantages from 
the West, but reacted unfavourably on the Empire itself. Similar 
effects were produced by the decrease of communication be- 
tween the various parts of the Roman dominions in the East. 
Provinces became isolated, and the better classes of their 
inhabitants became more and more provincial. At the sixth 
Council Theodore of Melitene called himself apologetically a 
provincial, ywpıxós; and in fact there was no part of Europe, 
except perhaps Constantinople, to which the name might not 
be applied from a wider point of view. Pope Agatho com- 
plained that theological study had completely decayed, and 
indeed become quite impossible in Italy owing to the vicinity 
of the Lombards. A certain knowledge of Greek, however, 
was still prevalent; there were Greek monasteries at Rome ; 
and it is probable that while the monotheletic controversy 
agitated the East many orthodox inhabitants of Thrace and 
Asia may have betaken themselves to Rome. But there is 
one point on which it may be well to insist; there must 

1 For example, the death of a Pope Mansi, xi. 195; Hefele, Concilien- 
was not known at Constantinople four geschichte, iii. 226, 227). At the 
months after the event. Pope Donus same time it must be remembered 
died on 11th April 678, and the Em- that Mediterranean commerce was al- 
peror wrote a letter to him dated 12th most entirely in the hands of the Greek 


August 678. His successor, Agatho, subjects of the Empire. 
had been elected on 27th June. (See 
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have been constant if not considerable intercourse between 
Italy and Greece, including Macedonia and Thessalonica, 
during the seventh century and up to the year 733 AD., 
inasmuch as the Balkan peninsula, except Thrace, was under 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the bishops of Rome. 

It is a strain on our credulity to accept the remark that 
in western Europe during the seventh century Greek was 
studied more in the remote island of Ireland than else- 
where At Trim, indeed, there was a church called “the 
church of the Greeks,” but we can only smile when we are 
told by a recent writer that “the Celtic monastery of Bangor 
became a potent focus of Hellenism.” In other countries 
certainly we meet Greek scholars, such as they were, of more 
distinction than any Irish monk. Into England a knowledge 
of Greek was introduced by the great Theodorus of Tarsus,’ 
archbishop of Canterbury, and Hadrian, an African abbot. 
They landed on Saxon shores in the year 669, four years 
before the birth of Bede. Theodore had studied at Athens; 
he was profoundly learned in Greek and Latin literature, 
secular as well as sacred, and with his companion he formed a 
school in which the chief subjects were mathematics, astronomy, 
metrical laws, and church doctrines. Writing sixty years later, 
Bede, himself a Greek scholar, says, “There live even to-day 
pupils of these men who know Latin and Greek as their own 
native tongue. Never were times more happy since the arrival 
of the Angles in Britain.” Letters flourished under the pros- 
perous reign of Ina, king of Wessex, who invited two learned 
men to come from Athens in order to instruct St. Aldhelm in 
the Greek tongue. In Spain, Isidorus of Seville is the only 


1 I have consulted on this subject a 
valuable and convenient little book of 
seventy pages, in which M. l'abbé 
Tougard, of Rouen, has collected from 
the Patrologia Latina of Migne the 
evidences as to the knowledge of Greek 
in western Europe in the Middle Ages. 

2 Born 602, arrived at Rome 667. 
The best account of Theodore (for 
whose activity the Hist. Ecc. of Bede 
is our chief authority) has been written 
by the (present) bishop of Oxford in 
the Dict. of Christ. Biography. He 
writes: “It is difficult if not impos- 
sible to overstate the debt which Eng- 
land, Europe, and christian civilisation 


owes [sic] to the work of Theodore. 
He was the real organiser of the ad- 
ministrative system of the English 
Church, and in that work laid the 
foundation of English national unity. 
He brought the learning and culture 
of the eastern Empire into the West, 
and, with the aid of Hadrian and Bene- 
dict Biscop, established schools from 
which the scholars and missionaries of 
the following century went out to re- 
kindle the light of christian culture in 
France and the recently converted parts 
of Germany, and thus, as has been said 
already, proved a most important link 
between ancient and modern life.” 
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prominent scholar acquainted with Greek. As for Gaul, a 
bishop of Rouen mentions certain Greek authors, including 
Plato, Homer, Menander, and Herodotus, who, he considers, 
are studied with too much diligence. 

To return to the Empire after our digression to western 
Europe, it is observable that just as the influence of the 
Church was waxing in the State, so the influence of the monks 
was waxing in the Church. The monks painted pictures and 
maintained art, but they also maintained bigotry and super- 
stition, and were the archenemies of spiritual reform. Along 
with intellectual weakness, dissolute manners also prevailed, 
and the misdemeanour of ecclesiastics as well as of laymen had 
become such a public scandal that the express object of the 
Quinisext Council was to regenerate morality and restore the 
strictness of the old regulations, which had fallen into abey- 
ance. The acts of this council possess considerable interest, 
as almost the only extant document bearing on the manners 
and customs of the age. 

It was generally agreed that the church discipline at Con- 
stantinople was far milder than the discipline enforced in the 
Churches which looked up to the bishop of Rome, especially 
in regard to the restrictions imposed on marriage. The aim 
of the Quinisext Council was to blend the strictness of Old 
Rome with the mildness of New Rome. It was enacted that 
no man could be admitted to an ordination who, after his 
baptism, had committed the enormity of marrying twice, or of 
keeping a concubine, or of marrying a woman who suffered 
from the disadvantage of being a widow, a divorced wife, an 
adulteress, a slave, or an actress. Of clerical persons, only 
readers and cantors (members of the choir) are by the new 
rules allowed to marry; no clergyman is allowed to harbour 
a woman in his house, and clergymen as well as laymen are 
forbidden, on pain of deposition from office and excommunica- 
tion, to have intercourse with consecrated women. The special 
enactments in regard to all these matters naturally lead us to 
conclude that the forbidden acts were frequent occurrences in 
the see of Constantinople.” 


1 Also Pythagoras, Aristotle, Lysias, Alexandria, and Constantinople; he 
Demosthenes, Democritus. Atthe end had a knowledge of Hebrew as well as 
of the seventh century St. Arculphus, of Greek. 

a French bishop, visited Damascus, 2 It is worth noticing that there are 
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On the same principle we might suppose that the Byzantine 
Church often blushed for such scandals as clergymen bathing 
along with women, or even keeping brothels; and doubtless 
the smuggling of females into male monasteries was no 
uncommon event. A married man who became a clergyman 
was not compelled to put away his wife unless he became a 
bishop; but it appears that at this time bishops were suspected 
of maintaining conjugal relations with their former wives, for 
it is ordained that the wife of a newly consecrated bishop 
must be removed to a tolerably distant cloister. Many impro- 
prieties of other kinds had also crept in. Some clergymen 
seem to have been small capitalists and to have lent out 
money on usury. It was a common event for clerks to 
sanctify by their presence theatrical spectacles and horse-races ; 
nor did they disdain to witness the licentious amusements and 
coarse festivities—survivals of paganism— with which mar- 
riages were still celebrated, for a significant clause directs 
clergymen and monks to leave a wedding party when the 
games begin. Some were indecent enough to lay aside their 
clerical garb in the privacy of their houses or on a journey. 
Anchorets or hermits, whom it became to wear their hair 
short, used with long hair and unsuitable dress to seek the 
distractions of cities and converse with the “people of the 
world.” It is found necessary by the Trullan Council to lay 
down strict injunctions that nuns shall not leave their cloisters 
save with the special permission and benediction of the abbess, 
and in the company of old sisters; moreover, that they shall 
in no case spend a night beyond the walls; a similar rule is 
to apply to monks. It was usual for ladies who were taking 
the veil to appear at the altar decked out in gold and jewels, 
and in the presence of a congregation which might divide 
its admiration between their splendour and their piety, ex- 
change the glittering apparel for a black garment. The 
prudence of the council directed that this practice, as sug- 
gesting that the novices had left the world unwillingly, should 
be discontinued. | | 

Many ancient customs, relics from the pagan world,’ still 


no clauses against so-called ‘‘unnatural days of Justinian. A contemporary 
crime ” in the acts of the Quinisext, council at Toledo in Spain found it 
whence we might conclude it had be- necessary to legislate against such vices. 
come less common than it was in the 1 The people of Maina in the south 
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lingered on and offended the stricter members of the Church. 
Some old feasts were not yet extinct, such as the feast of the 
kalends, the feasts of Bota in honour of Pan, and Brumalia 
in honour of Bacchus. Women danced in public; and when 
men arrayed themselves as women, and women appeared in 
masculine apparel, it might be thought that sex was indecently 
confused. The old comic, satyric, and tragic masks were still 
worn at dramatic representations ; mimic performances, accom- 
panied by ballet-dances, were enacted in the old style At 
the gathering in of the vintage the god Dionysius was still 
invoked. Another heathen custom, which had withstood the 
assaults of time and religion, was that of illuminating fires in 
front of houses and shops at the time of the new moon and 
leaping over the flames; the more pious Christians compared 
such acts to that of the godless Manasses. All these sur- 
vivals of pagan times were strictly prohibited by the council 
of 692; in fact, one of the express objects of that assembly 
was to wipe away any vestiges of paganism that still 
remained. The use of a pagan oath was forbidden on pain of 
excommunication. Some superficial forms of superstition are 
also branded as worthy of punishment. Soothsayers, men 
who lead round bears and other beasts for show, “to the hurt 
of simpletons,” and sell tufts of their hair as amulets, men 
who profess to set nativities or work enchantments, are 
threatened with penalties of considerable severity. Yet not- 
withstanding this authoritative disapprobation of such occult 
arts, Emperors and probably Patriarchs believed in the prog- 
nostics of soothsayers and astrologers. Another ordinance of 
the council was that false tales of martyrs should be burned. 
From general prohibitions, which do not especially concern 
the clergy, we cannot draw many conclusions in regard to the 
morality of the age. In all ages men gamble with dice; in 
all ages women use medicaments to procure abortion; in all 
ages women plait and adorn their hair to seduce; in all ages 
obscene pictures delight the vulgar or the prurient. It is 
noteworthy that the Quinisext Synod found it necessary to 
enjoin that copies of the Old or the New Testament, or of the 
writings of the Fathers, should not be destroyed or cut up, or 


of the Peloponnesus were still pa- verted till the end of the ninth 
gans (Hellenes), and were not con- century. 
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sold to others—for example, to perfumers—for such purposes, 
except the book were so eaten by moths as to be utterly use- 
less. Other clauses ordained that no tavern, confectioner’s 
shop, or booth should be erected in the immediate vicinity of a 
place of worship; and that the garrulity of women should 
cease during the celebration of divine service. Law students 
were expressly forbidden to adopt any pagan custom, to appear 
at the theatre, or to wear foreign clothes; it would seem that 
they affected some outlandish garb—oriental or Slavonic ?— 
just as turbulent youths in the fifth and sixth centuries used 
to dress themselves like Goths or Huns. I have already men- 
tioned the hostile attitude of the Quinisext Council to Jews. 

Whatever may have been the prevailing morality, it must 
be acknowledged that the Emperors themselves set a good 
example. The sovereigns of the Heraclian dynasty seem to 
to have led exceptionally irreproachable, almost severe lives, 
for even against the unpopular and heterodox Constans and 
the tyrannical Justinian no charges of sensual extravagance 
have ever been brought. A heterodox Christian in exalted 
position, like Constans, must be‘indeed of stainless character if 
his orthodox countrymen cast no stones of calumny. 


The rise of the Paulician sect in the seventh century is worthy 
of observation. Its founder was a certain Constantine of Mana- 
nalis in Commagene (near Samosata), and his doctrine may be 
‘described as a christian dualism. Trained up in a dualistic 
‘faith, which was probably Manichaean, he became acquainted 
with the New Testament, and conceived the idea of blending 
the theory of two independent principles with the doctrines of 
Christianity. His admiration for the apostle Paul led him to 
adopt the spiritual name of Silvanus, and in 660 A.D. he 
founded his new community at Cibossa in Armenia. His 
tenets were not distinguished by the public or the government 
from those of the Manichaeans, and the laws against Manichae- 
ism were put in force against Paulicianism. Silvanus was 
executed in 687 by imperial order, but Simeon, who had been 
sent to carry out the execution, was converted himself, and 
succeeded Silvanus as the leader of the sect under the name 
of Titus. The doctrine spread in ‘Asia Minor, and its chief 
centre was Phanaroea in Helenopontus. Although the doc- 
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trine of the Paulicians was a dualism like the doctrine of 
Manes, there were many differences between the two systems. 
For example, the creation of the world was attributed by 
Manes to God, whereas the Paulicians ascribed it to the evil 
principle, or Demiurge, and drew the corollary that the body 
was the work of the devil. Their doctrines were expressed 
in mystical language which would have been appreciated by 
William Blake.! 

Like the monophysites, the Paulicians were strongly op- 
posed to the worship of the Mother of Christ, and entertained 
but small veneration for the cross. For them Mary was 
merely a human agent and the wood merely a material instru- 
ment, and their wisdom or audacity refused to see in either 
the one or the other any religious value or import. In this 
spirit they approach the Hussites of Bohemia, the Vaudois of 
the Alps, and other free religious sects who in later days 
rebelled against the yoke of the Church. And in fact it may 
be considered almost certain that the Paulicians of Asia Minor 
were the forefathers of these heretics who prepared the way 
for the Reformation. For colonies of Paulicians were settled 
in Thrace in the eighth century by Constantine V, and in the 
tenth century by John Tzimiskes. The heresy penetrated into 
Bulgaria and thence into central Europe. Of the Paulician sects 
may be mentioned the Bogomiles, the Sclavoni, the Athingani.? 

The derivation of the doctrines of the Albigenses and the 
Vaudois from the tenets of the Paulicians is a subject on 
which much has been written, and the reader will find some 
interesting pages on the subject in Hallam’s Middle Ages as 
well as in Gibbon. But what interests us here is not the later 
propagation of the doctrines, but the circumstance that the 
new faith made its appearance not long before the birth of the 
great iconoclast Leo the Isaurian, whose religious movement 
was animated in some respects by the same spirit. Notably 
the opposition to Mariolatry and to undue respect for relics 


1 On the Paulicians I have consulted [cov cua auaprdve. The own body 


Schmidt’s article in Herzog and Pflitt. 
As an example of their mystical style, 
the following sentence (from a letter of 
Sergius) may be quoted : 7 xpwrn Top- 
vela ty éx rod "Addu mepixelueda evep- 
yeola éorly* 7 è devrépa pelfwy wopveia 
tori wept fs Néye Ò wopvevwy els Td 


seems to refer to the Paulician sect. 
For literature on the Paulicians, see the 
excellent article in the Dict. of Christ. 
Biography by Rev. M. B. Cowell. 

2 The connection of <Athingani 
(d-Oryydvev) with Tsiganes, Zigeuner 
(‘‘ gypsies ”) seems improbable. 
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and symbols was common to the Paulicians and the iconoclasts. 
The significance of this resemblance appears when we re- 
member that the founder of the Paulician sect was born 
in Commagene, and that the inaugurator of iconoclasm was, 
if not born at Germanicia, closely connected with it. Aversion 
to symbolism and concomitant superstitions seems to have 
been in the spirit of the sturdy highlanders of the Taurus 
mountains, 


BOOK VI 


THE HOUSE OF LEO THE ISAURIAN 


CHAPTER I 
THE REPULSE OF THE SARACENS! 


On the 25th of March 717 Leo the Isaurian entered Constan- 
tinople by the Golden Gate, and rode along the great street 
which led thence to the acropolis in triumphal procession. 

Five months were granted to Leo for organising the Empire 
and preparing Byzantium to undergo a siege before the arrival 
of the Saracens on the shores of the Propontis. How far the 
arrangements which the prudence of Anastasius II had made 
for meeting an apprehended attack of the unbelievers were still 
available we are not informed. 

With an army of 80,000 men, Moslemah marched across 
Asia Minor and took the city of Pergamus on his way; he 
crossed the Hellespont.at Abydos, reduced some Thracian forts 
on the Propontis, and on the 15th of August encamped before 
the city, which he surrounded with a ditch and a breastwork 
of huge uncemented stones, Sixteen days later, on the 1st of 
September,” Suleiman arrived with a fleet, consisting of eighteen 
hundred great warships and fast sailers. 

The first object of the admiral was to cut off the city from 
communication either with the Euxine or with the Propontis 


1 Our Greek authorities for the siege 
are Theophanes, 6209, 6210 A.M., and 
Nicephorus (ed. de Boor), pr. 52-55. 
For the Saracen account I have, as 
usual, depended on Weil (Geschichte 
der Chalifen, i. 565 sqq.) For the 
period comprised in this Book, Finlay 
(History of Greece, vol. ii.) is extremely 
valuable ; he sympathises throughout 
with the Isaurian Emperors. Schlos- 
ser’s work, Geschichte der bilderstiirmen- 
den Kaiser des ostrémischen Reichs, is 


VOL. II 


still worth consulting. Maimbourg’s 
L'histoire des iconoclastes has a psy- 
chological interest as an essay in 
bigotry. 

4 The Arabic writers place the siege 
a year earlier, 716-717. Theophanes 
describes the siege under 6209 A.M. = 
716-717; because the siege began in 
August, he is led to anticipate the 
events of the following (first) indiction. 
Theoph. calls Suleiman the mpwrocvp- 


Bovdos. 
2D 
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and Aegean. Accordingly, having remained quiet for a space 
of two days between Magnaura and Kyklobios,’ he took advan- 
tage of an opportune south wind, and while one division of 
his squadron sailed to places on the Asiatic shore, named after 
Eutropius and Anthemius, which commanded the southern entry 
to the Bosphorus, other ships steered northward to occupy 
the entrance to the Euxine from the castle of Galata to the 
extremity of the straits. The weighty ships of burden, de- 
fended each by 100 soldiers, sailed in the rear of the line; 
unwieldy by the freight which they carried, and obliged to steer 
against the current, they progressed slowly. The watchful 
eyes of Leo, who perhaps stood on the Pharos in the palace 
observing the operations of the enemy, perceived the situation. 
He caused ships which were in readiness to be launched, and, 
going on board himself, burned twenty of the transport vessels 
with the redoubtable marine or “ Roman” fire. This success 
encouraged the citizens, and filled the enemy with terror of 
“the very drastic operation of the moist fire.”? On that same 
night the Emperor caused the chain which closed the Golden 
Horn to be removed with pretended secrecy, and the Saracens, 
supposing that some cunning snare was being prepared, avoided 
the place and moored in the haven of Sosthenion, or at the 
islands called “ Sharp” and “ Flat.” 3 

A long and unusually severe winter was passed by the 
army and navy of the Arabs in a dreary blockade. The fall of 
snow was so great and the frost lasted so long that the solid 
earth was not seen for a hundred days, and many men and 
other animals perished. It was the besiegers and not the 
besieged who suffered from these inclemencies ; the Byzantines 
were more accustomed than natives of Syria, Egypt, or Arabia 
to cold and frost, and were better provided with means to defy 
them. The death of the admiral Suleiman‘ was another mis- 
fortune for the Saracens. But with spring new hope and new 
reinforcements came. Sophiam, with a great armament and 


1 According to Theophanes, Mag- phorus (not Theophanes) mentions the 
naura was west of the city, on the number of ships burnt (p. 53). 
e ontis (353, 27, ed. de Boor), 3 érépa:ı è péxpe ris 'Ogelas xal Ma- 
while Kyklobios was a promontory elas vjcou Mavpičovoa dryréxênoar 
(ib.) close to the Golden Gate, witha (Theoph.) 7@ Muin Tẹ kaħovuiry Iwo- 
round castle, Strongylon Kastellion Gevly (Nic.) Aavpltw doubtless means to 
(448, 18). rush violently, as though it were AaSpisw 
2 rhv Tod ypo? mupòs èyvwrbres Spac- from Ad§pos. 
Tuwrdrny évépyeay (Theoph.), Nice- * On 8th October (Theoph.) 
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supplies of food and arms, was sent from Egypt; and his arrival 
was soon followed by that of Yezid with a large number of trans- 
ports from Africa, These transports, afraid to approach the 
Bosphorus on account of the deadly “ Roman fire,” moored at 
Satyrus, Bryas, and Kartalimen, harbours on the Bithynian 
coast. 

Both the fleet of Sophiam, which drew up at Kalos Agros, 
“Fair Farm,” in the Bosphorus, and the fleet of Yezid contained 
many Egyptian Christians. By a previously concerted agree- 
ment these men, who liked not their Mohammedan lords, 
detached on a certain night little boats’ from the ships and 
rowed to the city, shouting “Long live the Emperor!” The 
information which these deserters supplied to Leo was doubt- 
less useful. He straightway sent vessels, fitted with the 
various appliances? for hurling Roman fire, to consume the 
transport ships, and the fire-vessels triumphantly returned 
laden with booty. It must be assumed that they only burned 
a few ships, and that the crews of the rest fled or surrendered. 
This important success, so discouraging to the Saracens, could 
not have been obtained so easily and so soon but for the 
desertion of the Egyptian Greeks, whose natural instinct led 
them to take the right side on one of the most critical occa- 
sions for the decision of the greatest question of history. 

The besiegers were not only assisted by the reinforcements 
of men and provisions sent over seas ; they were also supported 
by an army under Merdasan, who, entering Asia Minor by the 
. Cilician gates, traversed Cappadocia and Phrygia by the well- 
known routes and arrived in the neighbourhood of Nicomedia 
and Nicaea. Hovering on the coast of the Bosphorus and the 
Propontis,—the peratic coast, as it was called by the Byzantines, 
—he was able to prevent Roman boats, sent across the straits, 
from obtaining supplies. But the army of Merdasan was as 
luckless as the armament of Sophiam. It was surprised 
by foot-soldiers under the command of some Roman officers, 
who concealed themselves “like Mardaites” in an ambush, 
and, falling suddenly upon the Saracens, cut many to pieces 
and utterly routed the rest. Thus the peratic coast was made 
free for the Byzantine boats (chelandia); and the fishes which 


1 oùs tay Karnvav cavdddous (Theo- cephorus’ less colloquial AéuBous (p. 54). 
phanes). caydddous is explained by Ni- alpwvas rupcopépous (Theoph. ) 
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they caught, along with those taken by nets or rods suspended 
from the walls or on the adjacent islets, kept the city adequately 
provisioned. In the meantime famine prevailed among the 
Arab hosts, and became so terrible that, according to the prob- 
ably exaggerated account of a Greek historian, they were obliged 
to feed on a pulp, which they cooked in ovens, consisting of 
the flesh of dead men mingled with their own excrement. 
This deadly substitute for nutrition produced a plague, which 
increased the misery and the death rate. 

The final blow to this unfortunate expedition was struck 
by the Bulgarians,’ who came from the north and slew, it is 
said, twenty-two thousand Saracens. It is interesting to see 
the not yet slavised and not yet christianised Bulgarians, who 
led however many Slaves to war, fighting for Christendom at 
this great crisis against the Mohammedan Arabs. They knew 
not then that the nation which they were organising would in 
future days have to struggle long for freedom against the yet 
more barbarous Mohammedan Turks. 

On the 15th of August 718 A.D., after a siege of just twelve 
months,” the remnant of the Saracen expedition, despairing of 
a cause which the skill and fortune of their enemies had baftled, 
and which nature herself seemed to have condemned, departed on 
their homeward journey. But even then they had not been suff- 
ciently discomfited. The land forces reached Syria in safety, 
but the fleet met with calamities similar to those which befell 
the squadron that had besieged New Rome in the reign of 
Constantine IV. Before the ships had passed through the 
Dardanelles a tempest scattered them; but this was little 
compared with the storm of thunder and lightning (“ burning 
hail”) which caught them in the Aegean and destroyed all 
save ten vessels. Of these ten, five were captured by the 
Romans and five returned to tell the story in Syria: 

Regarding this terrible discomfiture of the archenemies of 


` 1 This is mentioned by the Moham- 
medan historians, who call the Bulgari- 
ans Burdyan, They called the Slavonic 
lands north-west and west of Byzantium 
Sakalibe. See Weil, i. 569. 

2 The exact date, 15th August 717 to 
15th August 718, looks suspicious, and 
the statement of Nicephorus that the 
siege lasted thirteen months increases 
our doubts (p. 53). As Nicephorus 


fixes 15th August as the end of the 
siege, he must have thought it began 
on 15th July. 

3 Of an army of 180,000, only 30,000 
(land army) returned, according to Arab 
sources. Paul the Deacon, the Lom- 
bard historian, makes the number of 
those who died 300,000! By the time 
numbers reached Italy, they were 
beyond recognition. 
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Christendom, and essentially, if not superficially, of civilisa- 
tion, we cannot doubt that Theophanes the chronicler, in his 
pious reflections on the supernatural protection of the christian 
Empire, merely repeated the feelings, not only of Roman, but 
of European Christians. At this time New Rome, not Old 
Rome, was the great bulwark of christian Europe, and if New 
Rome had fallen it might have gone hard with the civilised 
world. The year 718 A.D. is really an ecumenical date, of far 
greater importance than such a date as 338 B.c. when Greece 
succumbed to Macedon on the field of Chaeronea, and of equal 
importance with such dates as 332 B.c. when an oriental em- 
pire fell, or 451 A.D. which marked the repulse of the Huns. 
The expedition which Muaviah had sent against Constantinople 
nearly fifty years before was not so tremendous or so formid- 
able, for neither was it conceived on such a great scale, nor was 
the Saracen empire in the days of the fourth Constantine so 
extensive and powerful as in the days of the third Leo. The 
expedition led by Moslemah was, we may say, the great culmin- 
ation of Omeyyad ambition; from this time forward the Omeyyad 
dynasty declined in the East, and the caliphs little thought 
that a recent conquest in the extreme West was destined to be 
the sole possession of their posterity at a period not far distant. 


Asia Minor, however, during the eighth century was 
as much exposed as ever to the inroads of the Moslem, 
who entered by the Cilician gates and plundered in one year 
Cappadocia, in another year “ Asia” or Opsikion. For six or 
seven years indeed after the calamity of the great expedition 
of 718, Romania had rest. The Caliph Hischam, who 
succeeded to the throne in 724, devoted his attention to 
erecting palaces, constructing roads, aqueducts, and gardens, 
and improving the internal condition of his empire. But in 
726 the invasions began again, and were repeated almost every 
year during Leo’s reign under the generals Suleiman and 
Muaviah,’ Caesarea in Cappadocia was taken, Nicaea was 
hard pressed. A general decline in agriculture was the 
inevitable result of such conditions. 

1 In 726 and 730 Cappadocia was ‘‘ Asia” was invaded; in 736 and 738 
invaded, and in 732 the enemy ‘‘Romania” was attacked, without 


advanced as faras Paphlagonia ; in727 specification of parts, 
Nicaea was besieged ; in 734 and 737 
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In the last year of Leo (739)? the Saracens undertook an 
expedition on a larger scale than usual, An army was collected 
numbering 90,000 men, and placed under the command of 
four generals. One of these proceeded with 10,000 to the 
western part of the Taurus peninsula and plundered in “Asia”; 
Suleiman, with 60,000, confined himself to the districts of 
Cappadocia; while the other two generals, Malik and Sid 
Albattal, at the head of 20,000 cavalry, advanced in a north- 
westerly direction through the Anatolic theme. At Acroinon, 
a place south of Dorylaeum and near the frontiers of the 
Opsikian and Anatolic districts, the Emperor Leo and his son 
Constantine joined battle and completely defeated the Saracens. 
The battle of Acroinon is especially famous, because Abd Allah 
Albattal, said to be the prototype of the hero of the Spanish 
legends of the Cid, perished on the field, and his grave is still 
shown. The other division of the Mohammedan army, which 
plundered the Aegean coast and Cappadocia, returned to Syria 
in safety with numerous captives. 

We need not pursue all the details of the hostilities between 
the Empire and the caliphate in the reign of Constantine V, 
Leo’s son and successor. On the whole, the Empire was 
successful The Cibyraiot fleet baffled an attempt of the 
Saracens in 746 to take possession of the island of Cyprus, 
which had been reconquered, we know not at what time, by 
the Romans since the days of Justinian II. The Saracen fleet 
was utterly destroyed. Constantine had invaded Commagene 
and northern Syria in the preceding year, taking advantage 
of the civil wars which convulsed the caliphate, and had 
captured the reputed birthplace of his father, Germanicia, 
whose inhabitants, chiefly Syrian monophysites, he transferred 
to Byzantium and other places in Thrace, where they could be 
recognised sixty years later by their heretical religious opinions. 
In 751 he took Melitene and Theodosiopolis, and carried away 
prisoners from Armenia. The domestic struggles of the 
Saracens and their wars with the Turks prevented them from 


1 The Mohammedan authorities found kinsfolk of his mother in Ger- 
place the expedition in 739, thus sup- manicia and settled them in Byzantium 
porting the revision of the chronology (6237 a.m.) If Leo’s wife was a native 
of the period which I have adopted. of Germanicia, the statement that Leo 
Cf. Weil, i. 638. “the Isaurian ” was born there may be 

2 Theophanes states that Constantine explained. 
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attacking Romania with serious effect, but Germanicia and 
Melitene were recovered some years afterwards, and on two 
occasions tlefeats were inflicted on Byzantine armies! It may 
be noticed that the practice of interchanging captives began 
to become usual at this time, and thus, as Finlay remarks, the 
commercial view of prisoners as saleable articles introduced 
humanity into the usages of war. 

In the year 750 Damascus was taken by the Abbasids °; 
the last Omeyyad caliph, Mervan II, fled to Egypt and was 
there slain in a church; and Abd Allah, called Al Saffah (“the 
Bloodshedder”), became the Commander of the Faithful. This 
change of dynasty led to the formation of two rival Saracen 
powers ; for after a struggle in Spain the power there remained 
with the Omeyyad faction, and the Omeyyad emirs of 
Cordova, though they did not at first assume the title of 
caliph, asserted and maintained complete independence of the 
caliphs of the East.’ 

1 In 759 Paul, the general of the Ar- defeated by the Mopsuestians, who 
meniakoi, was defeated near the Melas. surprised them as they were returning. 
In 771 the cavalry themes were routed 2 Abbas was the uncle of Mohammed. 
at Isaurian Syke, which was besieged 3 At the beginning of the eighth 
by a Saracen army and by a fleet. century some expeditions were under- 
The Anatolic, Armeniac, Bucellarian, taken by the Saracens against Sicily, 
and Cibyraiot forces had been united but they were of no importance; see 


against the foe. In 772 the Saracens Amari, Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia, 
carried off 5000 captives, but were i. cap. vii. 


CHAPTER II 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF LEO III? 


THE mere elevation of Leo did not immediately quench the 
embers of anarchy, although it allayed the flames, and, as soon 
as the danger from the Mohammedans had passed by, uneasy 
spirits formed a conspiracy against the man who had delivered 
them from jeopardy. Anastasius, or, to give him once 
more his private name, Artemius, who was living at Thessa- 
lonica, still nourished hopes of regaining, as Justinian had 
regained, the throne from which he had fallen, and for this 
purpose he entered into communications with several important 
ministers who were not loyally disposed to the new aristocratic 
government. Sisinnius Rendaces, a patrician who had been 
sent to Bulgaria by Leo to negotiate an alliance against the 
Saracens, promised the ex-Emperor to induce the Bulgarian 
monarch Terbel to undertake his cause. Isoes the count of 
Opsikion, Theoctistus the chief secretary of state, Nicetas 
Xylinites the magister officiorum, and Nicetas Anthrax, the 
commissioner of the fortifications, secretly favoured the pre- 
tensions of Artemius, who had also the support of the arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica. The treason was disclosed to Leo in 
good time, and he promptly seized those conspirators who were 
at Byzantium. Theoctistus and Xylinites were decapitated ; 
others were mutilated and banished. 
Meanwhile the persuasions of Sisinnius had been effective 
with.the Bulgarians, and Artemius, accompanied by the arch- 
1 Our main authorities are still Nice- Ecloga, Zacharia’s Geschichte des griech- 
poe and Theophanes, except for the <isch-rimischen Rechts (ed. 2, 1877) is 


egal reforms, which have come down invaluable. 
to us in the original Ecloga. For the 
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bishop and Sisinnius with a Bulgarian army, was advancing to 
Heraclea, while rough Slavonic sea crafts coasted along beside 
them. But the inhabitants of Byzantium had not forgotten 
who had saved them from the jaws of the infidel, and when 
the Bulgarians discovered that the popular feeling for Leo 
was pronounced and unmistakable, they hearkened to that 
monarch’s proposals and surrendered the pretender whom they 
had come to support. Leo executed Artemius and the arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica in the Kynegion; as for Sisinnius, the 
Bulgarians had sent his head to the Emperor, presumably 
because he was too brave to allow himself to be taken alive. 
Horse-races were celebrated in the hippodrome in honour of 
the suppression of the conspiracy, and the heads of the rebels 
were exposed on poles. 

While Leo punished his adversaries he rewarded his 
supporters. To Artavasdos,) the general of the Armeniac 
district, who had supported him against Theodosius, he gave 
his daughter Anna in marriage and made him general of the 
Opsikian theme. The fruit of this marriage was two sons, who 
also obtained distinguished posts while they were still young. 
Nicephorus, the elder, received a high command on the Thracian 
frontier, and Nicetas was made general of the Armeniacs. 

The joy of Leo at the discomfiture of the Saracens was 
increased by the birth of a son. The boy was baptized by the 
Patriarch Germanus under the name of Constantine; his 
mother Maria was crowned Augusta at the same time in the 
chamber of Augusteus, and the new Empress did not forget to 
distribute the “consular donation” (25th December 718).? 
Almost a year and a half later (25th March 720), just after 
the suppression of Artemius’ conspiracy, the young Constantine 
was crowned Emperor by the Patriarch Germanus in the 
tribunal of the Nineteen Accubiti.2 At the age of fourteen or 
fifteen (732) Constantine was betrothed to Irene, the daughter 
of the khan of the Khazars, who were generally on friendly 


1 ’Apravacdos (Theoph. ed. de Boor), monies from the mouths of old men. 


"ApraBatos (Niceph. ) 

4 The MSS. of Theoph. have ’Oxrw- 
Bplov, but M. de Boor is doubtless right 
in emending AexeuSplov, after Anasta- 
sius. Maria scattered the donation, 
vrarela, from the church to the gate 
Chalke. Theophanes, perhaps in his 
youth, heard a description of the cere- 


3 Theoph. 6212 a.m. (=719-720), 
Niceph. p. 57. M. Paspatis (op. cit. p. 
227 sqq.) has essayed to determine the 
AE in the palace of the chamber 

nown as 70 TpPiBovváMiov Tay iO dxouBlrwy 
(said by Codinus to have been built by 
Constantine I.) He places it in the 
palace of Daphne, north of the Octagon. 
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terms with the Roman Empire and on hostile terms with the 
Saracen caliphate.’ This was the second time that a Khazar 
princess became a Roman Empress. 

Besides the conspiracy of Artemius, a revolt in Sicily 
troubled the peace of Leo. Sergius, the general of that 
province, threw off his allegiance and caused one of his staff, 
Basil, son of Gregory Onomagulus, to be saluted Emperor under 
the title of Tiberius. This happened while the Saracens were 
besieging Constantinople; the western provinces deemed it a 
good opportunity to rebel against the government. Leo 
appointed Paul the Patrician, on whose loyalty and military 
skill he could rely, stratégos of Sicily, and sent him to quell 
the revolt, supplying him with letters to the governors of the 
` western parts and a sacra or imperial manifesto to the army. 
The soldiers returned to their allegiance immediately, Sergius 
fled to the duchy of Beneventum, and the heads of Basil and 
the other chief conspirators were sent, swathed in cloth or 
linen,’ to Leo. 


Thus, about four years after his accession, having won 
immortal fame by repelling the great expedition of the enemies 
of Europe, having quelled conspiracies in the East and in the 
West, having begotten a son to succeed him, Leo might feel 
himself secure on his throne, and begin to address himself to 
the great work of his life. 

This work was no less than the regeneration of the Roman 
Empire. While the twenty years of anarchy, from a political 
point of view, represent the culmination of the struggle between 
the autocratic and aristocratic elements in the State; from 
spiritual, social, and moral points of view they represent a low 
stage in a long decline. These years were the darkest point 
of the dark ages in southern Europe. As we already observed, 
society was sunk in ignorance, and the surest sign of this 
ignorance was the gross superstition that prevailed. There 
was a dearth of writers; no books were written, except per- 
haps tracts on the monotheletic controversy. Education, 


that his life should be spared. 


1 For example, in 728 the Khazars 
j 3 povoxıásas (Theoph. ) 


invaded Media and Armenia, annihi- 


lated a Saracen army, and thoroughly 
frightened Islam. 

* Afterwards, despairing of his safety, 
he gave himself up to Paul, on condition 


4 I must, however, limit this state- 
ment by mentioning that the Chronicle 
of John Malalas of Antioch, preserved 
in an imperfect state, was perhaps 
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affected with the deadly disease of superstition, must have 
been in a sorry condition. The law schools had degenerated, 
and with them the knowledge of jurisprudence. This circum- 
stance directly affected the administration of justice and 
undermined the very foundations of society. . 

What gave the reforming spirit of Leo its peculiar com- 
plexion was the fact that he did not content himself with 
renovating each branch of the administration separately, but 
attempted to cut away the root of the evil. He improved the 
discipline and efficiency of the army, he restored the majesty 
of law and justice, he reformed the police control, and he 
attended assiduously to the financial and commercial interests 
of the Empire; but he did much more than this, He essayed 
to eradicate the prevailing superstition by the iconoclastic 
policy, which has made him so famous or notorious; and, even 
if he failed and the Empire could not endure to have such a 
vital sore removed, the results show that a new spirit of order 
and improvement was breathed into Roman society. An 
account of his iconoclastic measures will be given in another 
chapter, and we shall now proceed to consider his secular 
reforms, of which we have but scanty records. Such depart- 
ments of history as this are neglected by monastic ehroniclers ; 
and unfortunately the Isaurian Emperors were regarded with 
such hatred by their successors on account of their religious 
policy that none of their laws were incorporated in the great 
ninth-century Code of Basil I. and Leo VI. 

Roman law, like the Latin language, was no longer under- 
stood in the Empire, which was tending more and more to 
become entirely Greek, now that it had lost Syria in the 
south, Africa in the west, and the northern provinces 
of the Haemus peninsula. Thus the nominal law of the 
Empire was practically in abeyance in the provinces, and while 


composed about this time. It is a it was composed after 680, the date of 


work, however, that will not redeem 
the age from the charge of ignorance 
and superstition. The date of John 
Malalas is a well-known crux historica. 
The circumstance that Malalas is re- 
ferred to in the third oration against 
Iconoclasm of John of Damascus fixes 
a posterior limit; while a passage in 
the Chronicle about the Bulgarians has 
been adduced as internal evidence that 


the foundation of the Bulgarian king- 
dom (ed. Bonn, p. 97); see Sotiriacdis, 
Johannes von Antiochia, p. 105. Mal- 
alas (like George Hamartolus) had the 
honour of being translated into Old 
Bulgarian, probably by the Presbyter 
Gregory in the reign of the great Tsar 
Simeon. For this translation, sce 
Haupt, Ueber die altslavische Ucber- 
setzung des Joh. Mal. Hermes xv. 
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on the one hand old local customs superseded the forgotten 
law, on the other hand a wide room was left for the good 
pleasure or arbitrary opinion of judges, uncontrolled by a 
written, accessible, and intelligible code. If the judges had 
been a class of lawyers independent of the civil administration, 
their ignorance might not have been so fatal to justice and 
equity, although there was still the certain danger that fear or 
bribery would often corrupt them. But, as the provincial 
governors were often the judges, and cases were constantly 
occurring in which the interests of the governor or his friends 
were at stake, there was no guarantee for the distribution of 
justice when the written laws were inaccessible and therefore 
practically obsolete. 

Leo met the imperative need of his subjects by preparing 
a handbook in Greek for popular use, containing a short com- 
pendium of the most important laws on the chief relations of 
life. It was entitled an Ecloga,! and was not published until the 
last year of Leo’s reign (740), but doubtless several years were 
spent on its preparation, which involved long preliminary studies. 
The preface shows the spirit in which it was undertaken; and 
I may quote parts of this proem as an original document illus- 
trating the intellectual atmosphere of the eighth century. 

“The Lord and Maker of the universe, our God, who 
created man and granted him the privilege of free will 
(avrefovo.oTns), and gave unto him a law (in the words of 
prophecy) to help him, made known thereby all things which 
ought to be done by him and all things which ought not to be 
done: to the intent that he should aim at the former as things 
that provide salvation,2 and avoid the latter as things that 
the 2d vol. of his Juris Graeco- 
Romani, etc., but has been more 


recently poring and thoroughly 
commented on by Zachariä. Bishop 


1 The full title is—‘ A compendious 
selection (ecloga) of the laws, made by 
the wise Emperors Leo and Constan- 
tine, from the Institutes and the 


Digesta and the Codex and the Novels 
of the great Justinian; and an im- 
rovement thereof in the direction of 
Lumanity (els 7d gitavOpwirdrepov) ; 
edited in the month of March, ninth 
indiction, year of the world 6248.” It 
is fortunate that this encheiridion, as 
it is sometimes called, has survived in 
spite of the bigoted endeavours of later 

mpcrors to destroy every monument 
of the activity of the great iconoclasts. 
It was published by Leunclavius in 


Stubbs remarks (Constitutional History 
of England, i. p. 214), ‘The very fact 
of the issue of a code illustrates the 
rogress of legislative power in assimi- 
ating old customs or enacting pro- 
visions of general authority.” he 
Ecloga is not a code so much as a 
handbook ; but it marks a crisis in the 
Empire, as a legislator’s recognition of 
altered conditions. 

2 wpdteva owrnplas — as it were, 
official entertainers of salvation. 
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cause punishment. And not one of those who keep His com- 
mandments or who—save the mark !—disregard His statutes, 
shall fail to receive the appropriate recompense for his deeds. 
For it was God who declared both these things aforetime; and 
the power of His words, charged with immutability and meting 
to the work of each man its deserts, shall not (in the words of 
the Gospel) pass away... . 

“ Whence, busied with such cares, and watching with sleep- 
less mind the discovery of those things which please God and 
are conducive to the public interests, preferring Justice to all 
things terrestrial, as the provider of things celestial and as 
being, by the power of Him who is worshipped in her, sharper 
than any sword against foes; knowing, moreover, that the 
laws enacted by previous Emperors have been written in many 
books, and being aware that the sense thereof is to some 
difficult to understand, to others absolutely unintelligible, and 
especially to those who do not reside in this our imperial city, 
protected of God; we have called Nicetas, the most illustrious 
Patrician, our quaestor, and the most illustrious Patricians 
Nicetas and Marinus, and our most illustrious consulars and 
comptrollers (dvrvypadets), and others who have the fear of 
God, and we have ordered that all their books should be 
collected in our palace.’ And having examined all with care- 
ful attention, going through both the contents of those books 
and our own new enactments, we considered it right that the 
decisions in many cases and the laws of contract and the 
respective penalties of crimes should be repeated more lucidly 
and minutely, in order to a eusynoptic knowledge of the force 
of such pious laws and to facility in deciding matters clearly, 
and to a just prosecution of the guilty, and to the restraint 
and correction of those who have a natural propensity to evil- 
doing. 

“ But those who have been appointed to administer the law, 
we do exhort and command to abstain from all human pas- 
sions; and from a sound understanding to bring forth the 
sentences of true justice, and neither to despise the poor nor 
to permit a powerful transgressor to go unconvicted... . 


1 Many of these books were doubt- (military, agricultural, and maritime), 
less records of precedents and customs. to be spoken of hereafter, are merely 
The Ecloga probably contains little new registers of customs. 
legislation, and the appendices to it 
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“Let those, and those only, who participate in sense and reason 
and know clearly what true justice is, exercise straight vision 
in their judgments and without passion assign to each his deserts. 
For so also our Lord Jesus Christ, the power and wisdom of 
God, giveth unto them far more abundantly the knowledge of 
justice and revealeth those things that are hard to discover, who 
also made Solomon truly wise, when he sought out justice, and 
granted him the privilege of successfully hitting the mark in 
the sentence pronounced to the two women in the matter of the 
child... . 

“It is just to abstain from all taking of presents. For it 
has been written, ‘Woe unto them who justify the unrighteous 
for the sake of gifts and declining the paths of the humble take 
away from him the right of the just man. Their root will be 
as ash and their flower will come up as dust, because they did 
not wish to fulfil the law of the Lord.’ Presents and gifts 
blind the eyes of the wise. Therefore, being solicitous to put 
an end to such wicked gain, we have determined to provide 
from our Patrimony (caxéAXcov) salaries for the most illustrious 
quaestor, for the comptrollers, and for all the officials employed 
in administering justice, to the intent that they may receive 
nothing whatever from any person whatever who is tried before 
them; in order that what is said by the prophet may not be 
fulfilled in us, ‘he sold justice for money, and that we may 
not incur the indignation of God, as transgressors of his com- 
mandments.” 

This preface shows clearly the decline that had taken place 
both in legal knowledge and in the administration of jus- 
tice, and also the earnest purpose of reform that animated 
Leo. But what especially strikes one who is accustomed to 
the language of Gaius or Tribonian is the ecclesiastical note 
which characterises both the preface and other parts of the 
Ecloga. The point of view of the old Roman jurists had 
been almost completely lost, and the spirit of Roman law had 
been transformed in the religious atmosphere of Christendom’ 
Men tried now to base jurisprudence on revelation, and to 
justify laws by verses of scripture. The judgment of Solomon 
became a sort of commonplace which pious lawyers quoted for 


1 The christian point of view is of tutions of Justinian, but not as affecting 
course often manifested in the consti- legal principles. 
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edification ; while in the proceedings of law courts the venerable 
and mystic Romans, Titus and Seius, were deposed in favour of 
the scriptural worthies Peter and Paul. As a further illustra- 
tion of this change we may note that, in the first title of the 
treatise which is before us, law is defined to be “ the discovery 
of God” as well as a political or social compact. Inthe second 
title, where the duties and functions of the Emperor are set 
forth, it is explained that it devolves upon him to maintain (1) 
all things laid down in scripture, (2) all the enactments of the 
seven holy synods, (3) the Roman laws. It is stated moreover 
to be highly important that he should hold correct theological 
opinions, and the orthodox doctrine is defined. 

All this harmonises with the general theory of the constitu- 
tion of the Empire, which is enunciated in terms that expressly 
affirm the preponderance of the ecclesiastical element. The 
constitution of the State is compared to the organism of a man 
(in the third title), and the Emperor and the Patriarch are 
declared to be the two chief parts. Consequently, as the well- 
being of a body depends on the unison of the chief organs, the 
peace and happiness, both bodily and ghostly, of the subjects 
depend on the union and harmony of the Patriarch and the 
Emperor.’ In point of fact, though not in name, the Roman 
Empire of Leo III, or the Eastern Roman Empire of Basil I, 
was as much a Holy Roman Empire as the Western Empire 
of the Othos. 

The Ecloga gives a short account of the duties of the 
Emperor himself, of the Patriarch, of the prefect of the city, 
of the quaestor, and of the provincial governors, and supplies us 
here with some interesting information.? The true aim of the 
Emperor is stated to be the conferring of benefits, while his 
special objects are (1) to preserve the strength which his Empire 
has, (2) to recover lost dominions by sleepless care, (3) to make 
fresh acquisitions by wisdom and just triumphs. In interpret- 
ing the laws he must regard the custom of the State as a clue, 
and if he errs, should err on the side of clemency. 


1 Nevertheless the Emperor, not the flock, like Peter thechief of the apostles.” 
Patriarch, is the representative of St. It will be seen below, cap. iv., that Pope 
Peter in the East, as the Pope is in the Gregory II recognised this position of 
West; and this apostolic mission is the Emperor. 
alluded to in the Preface to the Ecloga 2 In cap. xiii. below, this informa- 
thus: God ‘‘ has ordered us to feed his tion will be utilised. 
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From the functions of the various members of the imperial 
government the treatise passes first to personal law, then to 
obligations and actions, and finally to public law (criminal and 
military). Thus real law is almost entirely omitted, and even 
the important subject of servitudes is not mentioned; whence 
it is evident that in this department it was considered expedient 
to allow local customs to continue. 

The great interest of the Ecloga is the clear view which it 
gives us of the tendencies of Roman law as they developed 
under the christian influences of the Middle Ages without 
reference to past legislation. This medieval development was 
cut short in the ninth century by the return to Justinianean 
law, which was inaugurated by the first Basil and carried out 
by the sixth Leo.’ It is especially instructive to compare the 
Ecloga with the Code of Justinian on the subject of marriage 
and divorce. The influence of Christianity on the legal con- 
ception of the conjugal relation was, as Zachariä remarks, small 
up to the time of Justinian ; and it was the Isaurian Emperors 
who really introduced a christian legislation on the subject.2 The 
following points are worthy of note: (1) Justinian permitted 
concubinage, while Leo and Constantine ordained that every 
concubine was to be considered a wife. (2) The Ecloga sternly 
institutes punishments for fornication, which the laxer law of 
earlier days had regarded as a venial immorality, to be dealt 
with by the Church. (3) The Ecloga required the consent of 
both parents to the marriage of their child, while the older law 
recognised only the father. In this point Basil returned to the 
rule of Justinian. (4) The marriage of Christians with Jews 
had been forbidden by Justinian, but not the marriage of 
Christians with heretics, The Ecloga assumes the latter 


1 Zachariä von Lingenthal (Gesch. des 
gr.-rom. Rechts, Preface, p. v.) observes 
the analogy in the development of 

rivate law between the East and the 

est. ‘‘Auch bei den Byzantinern 
lässt sich eine mittelalterliche Rechts- 
bildung (im vii. bis ix. Jahrhundert) 
unterscheiden, welche durch die 
Restauration des Justinianeischen 
Rechts wie später im Abendlande durch 
die Reception desselben unterbrochen 
und durchkreuzt wird.” On the other 
hand, in regard to constitutional law 
there is not an analogy but a contrast ; 


western kings and princes have very 
limited sovereign rights at first, but 
gradually win full rights, whereas the 
eastern Emperor starts with full power, 
which becomes dually reduced. 
There is also an obvious difference in 
the relations of Stateand Church. The 
contrast between the practical legisla- 
tion of the iconoclasts and the ana- 
chronistic resuscitation of traditions by 
the Macedonian Emperors is neatly put 
by Skabalonovitch, Vizantyskoe Gosud- 
arstvo, p. 241. 
2 Zacharid, 1b. p. 37.- 
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relation, which had been condemned by the Quinisext Council, 
to be illegal. (5) The Ecloga forbade the marriage of cousins 
to the sixth or even seventh degree.’ In regard to divorce, the 
contrast of the earlier and the later legislation is striking.’ 
The general principle of Justinian and his lawyers was that all 
contracts and agreements made by men are dissoluble by the 
consent of both parties; and an arrangement ne liceat divertere 
was invalid. Hence divorces could take place by private 
agreement without the intervention of a court. But instead of 
the secular and rational principle underlying the legislation of 
Justinian, the Ecloga adopts the religious principle that man 
and wife are one flesh, and refuses to permit divorce except in 
four cases, namely: (1) if the wife commit adultery, (2) if the 
husband be proved to be impotent, (3) if either spouse circulate 
calumnies which endanger the life of the other, (4) if either 
spouse be afflicted with leprosy. It appears that adultery on 
the part of the husband was not a valid cause for divorce. 
Many avoided this stringent law by acting as sponsors to their 
own children and thus incapacitating themselves from further 
intercourse with their spouses, but in the year 780 Leo IV 
strictly forbade this artifice for annulling the marriage bond. 
In the Basilica, however, the older and laxer law is restored. 
In regard to a third marriage, the Ecloga affects to regard such 
an act as inconceivable, and it was definitely forbidden by Irene 
in 8003 

The patria potestas is another matter in which the Jus- 
tinianean and Isaurian attitudes notably differ. Long before 
Justinian, the power of the father over the person and property 
of his children had been growing weaker ; it had become easy to 
obtain emancipation; and practically, though not theoretically, 
the maternal had become equal to the paternal influence in 
guiding the life of the son. But here Justinian preserved the 
letter of the old law and did not bring the theory into accord 
with practice; the father still retains his old rights over his 


1 It may be noted that the Ecloga en- 
acted that the marriage contract should 
be regularly written &¢ éyypdgou wpo- 
Kov cuuBoralov; only in case of poverty 
it might be made &’ edAoylas( benediction) 
or éri piw (Zacharis, Gesch. des gr.-röm. 
Rechts, p. 51). The word evAoyla came 
to mean the marriage ceremony. 


VOL. II 


2 Zachariä, tb. p. 55 sqq. 

3 In regard to the common property of 
married people (the dos and the propter 
nuptias donatio), the Ecloga gives more 
rights in case of one survivor than the 
Codex. Here again we see the prin- 
e - the unity of the spouses (ib. 

67). 


p- 
2E 
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son’s person and property; and the son is only permitted to 
have the independent disposal of his castrense peculium. The 
Ecloga here adapts the law to the fact and sets aside the old 
Roman conception of the patria potestas. Equal duties or 
rights are assigned to both the mother and the father, and thus 
as long as either parent is alive no guardian’ is requisite. The 
personal consequences of the patria potestas disappear, and though 
the management of the son’s property is still in the hands of 
the parents, this is considered not so much a legal right asa 
parental care for the interests of the children. 

The publication of the Ecloga was accompanied by three 
special codes embodying and sanctioning the customs which 
regulated military, agricultural, and maritime affairs. The 
Maritime Code (Néuos Navrıxós), known as the Rhodian laws, 

thodes having been in old days a centre of ocean traffic, shows 

us that in the eighth century mercantile trade by sea was 
carried on by companies.? The Mediterranean was infested 
by Slavonic and Saracen pirates, and sea commerce was 80 
dangerous that merchants and skippers could not undertake it 
except on condition that the risk should be common. Thus 
the Isaurian Emperors lay down the law that in case of ship 
or cargo being injured by an accident for which no one can be 
blamed, the loss is to be borne jointly by the skipper, the owner 
of the freight, and the travellers.’ 

The Agricultural Code (Nouos Tewpryixos)* leads us to 
consider the important question as to the changes which had 
taken place in the agricultural population and in the institution 
of serfdom since the fifth century. A great but silent revolu- 
tion had been accomplished in the intervening ages, so gradual 
that it has been left unnoticed by the writers whose works have 
come down to us, but deducible with absolute certainty from 
a comparison of the legislation of the eighth with the legislation 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. The institution of the 

1 The Isaurian Emperors adapted the Ecloga the old distinction of hereditas 
principle of guardianship to ecclesiasti- and bonorum possessio disappears (Ù. 
cal institutions, for in case the parents p. 165). 
made no arrangement before death the 2 Jb. p. 294. 
care of the children was to be entrusted 3 Jb. p. 295. These subsidiary codes, 
to some religious house such as an if they were not issued contem 
éppavorpopetov. Here the Basilica re- aneously with the Ecloga, certainly 
turned to the law of Justinian (Zacharia, aa soon after it. 


Gesch. des gr.-röm. Rechts, p. 100). t was a system of oy ma 
It may be further noted that in the for the country (id. p. 234 sgg. 


al - 
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colonate has been slowly undermined, and by the age of the 
iconoclasts has completely disappeared; in the Agricultural 
Code there is no mention of the adscripticit'; and we find no 
cultivators fastened to the soil by the chains of law. Peasants 
of two kinds are mentioned, and both classes are in every 
sense free. There are (1) peasants who are allowed by a 
proprietor? to settle on his land and cultivate it, but they can 
leave it when they like, though they are obliged to com- 
pensate the proprietor for any loss accruing to him from their 
untimely departure. As rent for the land these tenants paid 
the landlord a tithe of the produce (yopr7),? and hence they 
were called poprirat, There are (2) free communes of peasants, 
who possess land in common, which they divide among the 
members, Each member (xowwævós) farms the land either him- 
self or with the help of slaves; or even rents it or part of it to 
some other person on condition of receiving a percentage of the 
profits. 

When we proceed to inquire how this change * in the 
economical condition of the provinces came about, and how serf- 
dom disappeared, we are reduced to speculation. It is clear 
that the explanation of these facts must lie partly in changes 
in the national character and partly in the external history of 
the Empire. Now a great change had taken place in the 
population, both in the European and in the Asiatic provinces, 
since the middle of the sixth century. The north-western 
regions of Asia Minor as well as the Balkan peninsula had been 
filled with Slavonic settlers; while the other provinces of Asia— 
Syria had been lost—were colonised by the free Mardaites and 
in the east by Armenians. The new settlers were not accustomed 
to the colonate and the system which enchained the son to the 


1 Zachariä, Gesch. des gr.-rém. Rechts, 
p 241. Cf. above, vol. i. p. 29, where 

pointed out that M. Fustel de Cou- 
int. 
unclavius, 


langes is mistaken on this 

2 Called ywpoddrys ( 
Jur. Gr.-Rom. ii. p. 258). 

3 A tithe was the usual, but not 
invariable rent. Sometimes no less 
than half the produce went to the land- 
lord (¿ġnusela), Leunclavius, ib. The 
tithe system is thus recognised, poprirou 
pépos Sepdria (fasciculi) évvéa xwpodérov 
è pépos Sepdriow ey. 

4 For this discussion I must acknow- 
ledge my debt to the work of N. 


Skabalonovitch (already referred to), 
Vizantyskoe Gosudarstvo i Tserkov v 
xi. Veké. In the fifth chapter the 
author sets forth most lucidly the 
nature of the change and its causes ; and 
the importance of the Slavonic element 
in bringing about the change is natur- 
ally not neglected by a Russian scholar. 
It is strange that Finlay did not grasp 
the fact of this change or the importance 
of the Néuos Tewpyixés. The decline of 
‘“ predial slavery ” did not escape him, 
but he did not see that the colonate 
was a thing of the past. (Cf. Finlay, 
ii. p. 220.) 
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profession of the father; and the Roman Emperors, who were 
straining every nerve to beat back Persians or Avars or Saracens, 
were not injudicious enough to force the colonate upon them. 
Moreover, during the Persian and Saracen invasions the colons 
were doubtless called upon, if not for offensive, at least for 
defensive military service, and the continuance of this abnormal 
state of things must have led to practical changes in their 
position. When new cultivators were settled in a district, the 
condition of the old cultivators who had lived under the 
colon system must have been gradually assimilated to that of 
the new settlers. But, in addition to this, the invasions of the 
Avars, Slaves, and Bulgarians in Europe, and of the Persians and 
Saracens in Asia, had depopulated wholly or partially many 
districts. The peasants were either slain, or led captive, or 
compelled to flee to other provinces. In the last case, the 
general confusion occasioned by constant invasions secured the 
fugitives from being recalled to their old state of serfdom ; and 
we may conjecture that when captives were redeemed from an 
enemy those who had been serfs were allowed to settle, on new 
conditions, in the provinces. 

Thus the continuous invasions from the middle of the sixth 
century to the end of the seventh operated both directly and 
indirectly in the abolition of the colonate—directly by removing 
the serfs, indirectly by changing the character of the population. 
Now the latter change has a peculiarity which throws further 
light on the problem ` before us. 

The most important new element in the population was the 
Slavonic. One point of difference between the Slaves and 
the Germans was that the Slaves had no institution correspond- 
ing to the German laeti. The Slaves had slaves, but they had 
no free cultivators attached to the soil. Now the development 
of the Roman colonate in its later stages was closely connected 
with the settlement of Germans in the Empire; and the success 
of the system was certainly due partly to the fact that the 
Germans, familiar with the notion of laeti, readily adapted 
themselves to the institution of the coloni.' “ But the institu- 
tion which was signified in the Byzantine Empire by the word 
évarroypador was strange to the spirit of the Slavonic race; the 
Slaves did not understand it and could not reconcile themselves 


. 1? This is justly insisted on by Skabalonovitch, op. cit. pp. 289, 240. 
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to it. A direct result of the intrusion and settlement of the 
Slaves was the abolition of this institution; the tie connecting 
the peasants and the soil was broken, the peasants ceased to be 
serfs and received the right of free movement from place to 
place.” ! The new Slavonic settlements reacted on the condition 
of the colons and adseripticii. 

The hypothesis that the Slaves were mainly influential in 
bringing about this change is confirmed by the existence of 
peasant communities, attested by the Agricultural Code of the 
Isaurian sovereigns. Besides the new class of free tenants 
“there appeared peasant communities which were organised by 
Slaves in the provinces occupied by them, according to Slavonic 
custom, and which, it may be, were borrowed from the Slaves 
by peasants of other nationalities subject to the Byzantine 
Empire.” ? 

It thus appears that while the Roman institution of the 
colonate worked out a natural development among the Teutonic 
nations of the West, it ceased to exist in the Roman Empire 
itself, where new conditions were to lead to a great struggle, 
in the ninth and following centuries, between the rich and the 
poor proprietors. The colonate did not arise again in the East, 
and references to this system in the Basilica are anachronisms, 
having no application to contemporary society, but merely 
repeated from the Code of Justinian. 


As the iconodulic chroniclers did not know, or did not 
care to tell of Leo’s beneficial reforms, we are left in the dark 
as to the details. The successes gained during his own reign 
against the Saracens, the successes gained by his son Constan- 
tine against the Bulgarians, indicate that he restored the relaxed 
discipline and improved the efficiency of the military forces.’ 
If he did not extend the frontiers of the diminished Empire, 
he made it firm and compact from Haemus to Taurus. He 
also improved the police control both in the city and in the 


1 I translate from Skabalonovitch, and also the law that a soldier conniving 

: : 2 Ib. at the adultery of his wife should be 

3 The strictness of military discip- cashiered. Soldiers were not allowed 
line enforced by the Isaurians may be to busy themselves with agriculture or 
learned from the yéduos orparwrixés. merchandise, nor to be agents or sure- 
The law (Leunclavius, p. 249) that ties for others. Traitorous desertion 
inen condemned for adultery were not was punished with horrible deaths by 
allowed to serve is worthy of notice; burning or crucifixion (ib. p. 255). 
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provinces; but on this subject we may speak more conveniently 

in another place. During the years of anarchy brigandage 
had flourished in the highlands of Thrace and doubtless also in 
the highlands of Asia Minor. To Constantine V is due the credit 
of suppressing the bands of scamars which infested Thrace and 
were recruited by peasants whose lands had been wasted by 
Bulgarians or drained by heavy taxation.’ A notorious chief 
of one of these robber bands was made an example by an 
inhuman punishment; his extremities were amputated and he 
was dissected alive by surgeons, 

It is certain that the financial condition of the Empire was 
not satisfactory when Leo ascended the throne. At the time 
of Philippicus’ succession,” after the death of Justinian Rhinot- - 
metos, the treasury was full, but the voluptuous upstart spent 
in a short season the greater part of the treasures. The 
expenses incurred by Anastasius in preparing for, and by Leo 
in undergoing, a long siege were probably considerable, and the 
revenue proceeding from direct taxation must have been 
appreciably affected by the circumstance that Asia Minor had 
been so long exposed to annual invasions, which injured the 
agricultural prosperity of the country. It may be concluded 
that Leo was anxious to improve the revenues, and that his 
fiscal measures were not likely to be lenient. For six or seven 
years Asia Minor suffered little from the Saracens and had 
time to recover its productiveness (719-726); then the 
Emperor saw good to increase the burden suddenly. 

The manner in which he carried out this measure was 
peculiar, if I am right in interpreting a curious aberration in 
the chronology of the time. I believe that Leo caused the 
taxes which would regularly have been paid in two years to be 
paid in one year, and that for this purpose he adopted the 
original idea of altering the calendar.’ The official mode of 
reckoning was by indictions; thus the year current from 
1st September 726 to 1st September 727 was the tenth in- 
diction. Leo threw two indictions into one, or, in other words, 

1 Cf. Finlay, ii. in the Note at the end of this chapter. 

2 See Zonaras, Oe xiv. cap. 26: I would observe that my rectification 
gwpovs xpnuárwv èk Tov madaorépwy of the chronology and my conjecture 
Onoavpiadévras avroxparopuy ¿v To's Bası- as to the cause of the error are quite 
Aelors evpwv, K.T. À. independent of each other. The con- 


3 My reasons for departing from jecture may be PDE; but that will not 
the received chronology will be found affect the question of the actual dates. 
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omitted one indiction, either the eleventh or the twelfth (prob- 
ably the eleventh), and then exacted the double tribute. Thus 
the year current from the end of 728 to the end of 729 was 
called in the official records the thirteenth indiction, whereas ac- 
cording to the natural reckoning it should have been the twelfth. 
The consequence of this has been that the chroniclers, who 
took their dates from the public records and were not aware 
that an indiction had been suppressed, have misled modern 
historians, who, when they perceived that the indictions and 
the years of the world did not correspond, assumed that the 
indictions were right and the years of the world wrong. Nearly 
fifty years later, shortly before the death of Constantine V, 
the alteration was cancelled and the right reckoning restored 
by counting two years as one indiction. But for fifty years of 
the eighth century all the received dates are wrong by a year. 
Leo III, for example, reigned a year less than is generally 
supposed, and his son Constantine V a year longer. 

In 732 Leo ordained that a register should be kept of the 
male children born in the Empire, a measure which his religious 
enemies held up to odium.! In the same year he increased 
the capitation tax in Sicily and Calabria, and ordained that a 
sum of three and a half talents of gold, which was annually 
paid to the patrimony of the Apostles at Old Rome, should be 
paid to the treasury. 

A great earthquake which occurred in October 739 may 
be recorded here, because it gave rise to a new tax. Some of 
the oldest monuments in the city were thrown down by the 
shock, the statue of Constantine the Great, at the gate of Attalus ; 
the statue and sculptured column of Arcadius; the statue of 
Theodosius I., over the Golden Gate, and the church of Irene, 
close to St. Sophia. The land walls of the city were also sub- 
verted; and in order to repair the fortifications Leo increased 
the taxes by one-twelfth, or a miliarision in a nomisma.? 

From Leo’s time forward it was the habit of the Emperor 
to pay more direct personal attention to the finances than 
before,’ so that the officer called Jlogothetes was rather the 


1 Theoph. 6224 A.M., who compares sure, but it is difficult to judge of the 
Leo to Pharaoh. circumstances of the case. 

4 Miliarision (1s. 4d.) = one-twelfth 3 Finlay notices this, and attributes 
of a nomisma (12s. 6d.) = two keratia; the innovation to Leo—wrongly, as I 
hence the tax was called dikeraton. try to show. 

Finlay is severe upon Leo for this mea- 
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imperial secretary in fiscal matters than a responsible minister, 
while the Emperor was himself chancellor of the exchequer. 
This, however, was a matter of practice and not of statute, and 
the relation between the logothete and the sovereign varied 
according to the judgment or character of the latter. Active 
princes like Leo and his son might take the direction of the 
fisc altogether into their own hands, and leave to their logothetes 
little more than routine work; while indolent monarchs like 
Michael III, or delicate monarchs like Leo IV, might surrender 
a large proportion of the financial administration into the grand 
accountants hand. I am not confident, however, that this 
change was first introduced by Leo; I am rather inclined to 
believe that it dated from the reign of Constans, one of whose 
characteristics was the habit of doing things himself. His 
grandfather Heraclius was called upon to solve serious financial 
difficulties at the beginning of his reign, and must have exer- 
cised a careful personal supervision over the fisc and the “ count 
of sacred largesses.” Now before the end of the seventh 
century we find that this name has become obsolete, and that 
our historians, whose language generally echoes that of their 
sources, use the term logothete (rod yevixod).’ It seems not 
improbable that the change of name was concurrent with the 
change in the functions of the office, and that the autocratic 
and independent Constans managed the affairs of the exchequer 
himself, and transformed the count of sacred largesses into a 
secretary, who received the name Aoyobérns Tov yevixov. AS 
the new office was almost equivalent to a private secretariate, 
it becomes intelligible that Theodotus, a monk, held it under 
Justinian II, just as freedmen held such posts in the early 
Empire. 
1 On the financial officers, see above, p. 324 note 2. 


NOTE on THE CHRONOLOGY oF THE 
EIGHTH CENTURY 


From the year 727 A.D. to 774 A.D. the indictions and the anni 
mundi in the Chronicle of Theophanes do not correspond. The 
question is, are his indictions or his anni mundi right? Chrono- 
logists and historians (Baronius, Pagi, Muralt, Finlay, Schlosser, 
Hopf, Hefele, etc.) have invariably accepted his indictions and 
rejected his anni mundi. For example, the death of Leo III took 
place in the ninth indiction, which should have been current from 
lst September 740 to 1st September 741; and thus historians place 
it in June 741. On the other hand, the same authority states that 
the same event happened in 6232 A.M., current lst September 739 
to lst September 740; and this date, in opposition to the received 
doctrine, I hold to be correct. . 

(1) The first question to be determined is, whether the discrep- 
ancy is merely due to an oversight on the part of Theophanes 
himself. Now on this point we fortunately possess a piece of in- 
contestable documentary evidence in the title of the Ecloga (quoted 
above, p. 412), where that handbook is stated to have been issued 
êv pnvi paptiw ivd. O’ čte drò xTivews Koopov sop’, “in the month 
of March, ninth indiction, 6248 Am.” In the date of the month 
and indiction all the MSS. are at one ; in the year of the world the 
later MSS. have several variants, but the three oldest MSS. agree 
in the date which I have printed. Now 6248 of the era of Con- 
stantinople corresponds to 6232 of the era of Antioch (or rather of 
Panodorus the Egyptian), which was used by Theophanes, that is 739- 
740 A.D.; whereas the ninth indiction, as we have seen, corresponds 
to the year 740-741. Thus it appears that in the official date of a 
contemporary record we find the same discrepancy that we find in 
Theophanes. The conclusion is that the discrepancy has some 
deeper cause than the error of an individual chronographer.! 


1 On this discrepancy in the date changed the anni mundi: ‘man darf 
of the Ecloga, sce Heimbach, ‘‘Griech- ... behaupten dass diese Abweich- 
isch-romisches Recht,” in Ersch und ung von der gewöhnlichen Weltara auf 
Gruber, p. 215. He assumes that Leo  officiellem Wege veranlasst worden sei.” 
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(2) The next problem is, was it the indictions or the anni mundi 
that were tampered with in the eighth century? was an indiction 
left out, or was a year of the world counted twice over? Now one 
of the most valuable tests of chronological data are the certain 
calculations of astronomy, and in this case we can fortunately 
appeal to this impartial arbitrator, as a solar eclipse which took 
place in a year of the period with which we are concerned is re- 
corded by Theophanes. Under 6252 A.M., corresponding to the 
fourteenth indiction, he states that an eclipse took place on Friday, 
15th August, at four o’clock in the afternoon. According to the 
received chronology, which accepts the indictions and rejects the 
annt mundi, the eclipse took place in 761. Now in 761 a total 
eclipse of the sun did take place, but it was only visible in Asia, 
and the date was Wednesday, 5th August (L'art de vérifier les dates, 
depuis la naiss. de N. S. vol. i. ed. 1783, p. 66). Theophanes 
cannot have referred to this. On the other hand, there was an 
annular eclipse on 15th August 760 ( = 6252 A.M.), visible at three in 
the afternoon in Europe and Africa (ib.); and the 15th August in 
760 fell on Friday. Thus astronomy proves that the annus mundi 
is right and the indiction wrong. And this is what we might 
have expected a priori. It is more likely that the official system 
of reckoning was modified than that a temporary practice pre- 
vailed of placing the creation of the world 5510 instead of 5509 
years B.C. 

Another point connected with the same year 760 confirms this 
conclusion. Theophanes notices that Easter 6252 fell on 6th April, 
but that some celebrated it on 13th April. Now, Easter actually 
fell on 6th April in 760, and not in 761. 

(3) I must now notice some points that apparently make against 
this conclusion. In five cases besides those mentioned, Theophanes, 
in stating the day of the month, adds the day of the week. (a) 
6232 = ninth indiction, he makes 26th October fall on Wednesday. 
According to the received date this year was 740, according to my 
theory 739. Adding together 3, the concurrent of 739, and 2, the 
régulier solaire of October, we find that in that year 1st October fell 
on (2+ 3 = 5) Thursday, and therefore 26th October on Monday; 
whereas in 740 (a leap year) Ist October was Saturday and 26th 
October Wednesday. (b) 6235 A.M., twelfth indiction. Valid was 
slain on the fifth day of the week, 16th April. This suits 744, the 
received date (concur. = 3, rég. =1 ~. 1st April = Wednesday, 16th 
April = Thursday). (c) 6254 A.M. = first indiction, 30th June = 
Thursday, which suits 763, not 762. (d) 6260 A.M. = seventh in- 
diction, lst April = Saturday, which suits 769, not 768. 

These four cases seem inconsistent with my theory and favourable 
to the received doctrine. Another case still remains. (e) 6221 
A.M. = thirteenth indiction, 7th January = Tuesday. This suits 
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neither 729, my date, nor 730, the received date. In 729 (concur. 5 
+ rég. 2 = T; hence Ist January = Saturday) 7th January = Friday, 
in 730 7th January = Saturday (Hefele proposes to read :¢' = 17, 
which would suit 730). In this case, on either theory Theophanes 
is wrong, and I think we may infer that the mistake is due to his 
own calculation. I suspect that in many instances his authorities 
supplied only the day of the month, and that he reckoned the day 
of the week himself. This at least seems a case of mis-reckoning. 

If this be so, we can explain a, b, c,d. Suppose that Theophanes 
was writing his Chronicle in the year 800 (= eighth indiction), and 
wished to find out on what day of the week the lst of April fell in 
768 = 6260 A.M. = seventh indiction. Knowing that in the present 
year, 800, lst April was Thursday, he might reckon back to the © 
year 768, taking leap years into account; and in doing this it 
would be very natural for him to count by indictions. He might 
thus conclude that from April 768 to April 800 there were thirty- 
one years (8+ 15+8=31), whereas there were really thirty-two 
(800 — 768 = 32). This mistake would be due to not understanding 
that the twelfth indiction was spread out over two years, 6265 and 
6266 (September 772 to September 774); and it is clear from his 
Chronicle that he had not grasped this curious fact. Hence 
Theophanes, wishing to calculate for 768, would have really calcu- 
lated for 769. 

In any case, I submit that the little phalanx a, b, c, dis not strong 
enough to contend against the solar eclipse, combined with the date 
of Easter 760, and supported by the antecedent probability that 
the indictions were more likely to be modified than the years of the 
world, which had no reference to practical questions. If any 
ecclesiastical theorist had induced the Roman world for half the 
eighth century to adopt a new era, we should certainly have heard 
of it; whereas a change in the indictions made for fiscal purposes 
(if the conjecture I put forward. in the foregoing chapter be well 
founded) belongs to that class of things which chroniclers either do 
not know or do not deign to tell. 

In investigating this question I naturally turned to Muralt, but 
derived little assistance. His book makes us regret that Clinton 
did not go further than 641. It is on the edit. of George Hamar- 
tolus rather than on the Essai de Chronographie byzantine that 
Muralt’s fame will rest. 


CHAPTER III 


THE ICONOCLASTIC MOVEMENT 


THE historical import of the iconoclastic controversy, as I 
conceive it, did not consist in the mere definite point at issue 
concerning the worship or reverence paid to sacred pictures, 
but rather in the fact that the movement represented a great 
reaction against the gross superstition which hung as a cloud 
over Christendom. The adoration of pictures tends to become 
a most degraded form of superstition, as uneducated minds 
fail to distinguish between the sign and the thing signified ; 
and it naturally leads to other forms of credulity. There were 
many pictures which, in the belief of men, had descended from 
heaven, and were not made with hands; and not only the 
populace but even a Pope believed in the power of icons to 
work miracles. Thus picture-worship was selected by Leo the 
Isaurian as the main point of attack. But what especially 
interests us and concerns history is, not the details of the 


controversy itself, but the fact that Leo III, Constantine V, 


and their party were animated by a spirit of rationalism, in 
the same sense that Luther was animated by a spirit of 
rationalism. They were opponents, not only of iconolatry, but 
also of Mariolatry'; they did not believe in the intercession of 
saints, they abhorred reliques which were supposed to possess 


1 Cf., for instance, Theoph. p. 406 
(ed. de Boor). For this and the Pillow- 
ing chapter, beside Theophanes, we have 
the acts of the seventh Ecumenical 
Council in Greek (Mansi, xii. 951 sqq. 
and xiii. 1-821), and also the essays 
against iconoclasm by John of Damas- 
cus; in Latin the most important 


source is the Liber Pontificalis. On 
the iconoclastic controversy ecclesiasti- 
cal students may be interested to read 
the Antirrhetica of the Patriarch Nice- 
phorus, published by Cardinal Pitra in 
the Ist vol. of his Spicilegium Solcs- 
nense. Nicephorus was perhaps the 
ablest supporter of image-worship. 
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magic potency. They were, moreover, especially Constantine 
V, the sworn foes of monks, whom they justly regarded as 
the mainstays of superstition and mental degradation; for 
although the monks of south-eastern Europe were on the whole 
more pious and chaste than their brethren in the West, and 
although some of them were learned men, the large majority 
were ignorant, narrow-minded, and obstinate. 

At first sight it might be thought that these purists, who 
preferred that the walls of their churches should be unadorned 
by rich pictures and mosaics, and who, in their zeal, destroyed 
valuable works of art and persecuted their opponents, were 


| 


—., 


fanatical zealots and somewhat rude pietists, like the Puritans !! 


of the seventeenth century in England! This comparison, 
however, would be a wholly misleading one. The Isaurian 
Emperors and their Amorian successors were not opposed by 
any means to the pomps and vanities of the world. On the 
contrary, one of their rational principles was that many things 
which the monks called pomps and vanities were really only 
innocent and not unbecoming amusements. The Emperor 
Theophilus, who persecuted image-worship in the ninth cen- 
tury, was one of the gayest and most brilliant monarchs that 
ever reigned at Byzantium; in fact, we may say that he in- 
troduced a new period of oriental splendour. In the reign of 
Constantine V the palace was constantly a scene of frivolity 
and festivity. The iconoclasts were not the apostles of 
puritanism; they were the apostles of rationalism, and the 
opponents of extreme austerity. 

While, from a historical point of view, iconoclasm was a 
great reaction, from a dogmatic point of view it was not new; 
it was connected with old controversies. The objection of the 
iconoclasts to represent Christ in art was simply a corollary to 
the doctrine of the monophysites; and the opposition of the 
Isaurians to Mariolatry was a thoroughly monophysitic feature. 
The monotheletism of the seventh century was a connecting 


1M. Lenormant (La Grande-Grece, 
t. ii. p. 386) speaks of the movement 
as ‘‘la tentative d’une sorte de calvin- 
isme anticipé.” It would have been 
more just to say Lutheranism. M. 
Lenormant is not fair to the iconoclasts 
—we might say that he regards them 
from a South-Italian bias. He justly 


ridicules ‘‘a scholar known by his 
ardent radicalism” for upholding the 
thesis that the work of Leo and Con- 
stantine was an anticipation of the 
French Revolution. Yet the thesis has 
this much truth, that Leo and Constan- 
tine waged war against superstition and 
in the interests of reason and education. 


a 


| 
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link between monophysitism and iconoclasm; but there were 
two new influences which affected the eighth-century move- 
ment and gave it a peculiar character, namely the Paulician 
doctrines and the Mohammedan religion. 

It is a great misfortune that no historical or other works 
composed by iconoclasts (with the exception of the Ecloga, 
which does not deal with iconoclasm) are extant, and that we 
derive all our knowledge of the movement from the accounts 
of their antagonists, the iconodules, who, with malevolent 
bigotry, misrepresented their motives, exaggerated their faults, 
and calumniated their moral character. The hatred against 
the iconoclasts was so great in subsequent ages that all their 
works have perished except the Ecloga, which was preserved 
by accident, probably because 1t was wrongly attributed to Leo 
VI and Constantine VII. 


It was in the year 725 that Leo first began to put forward 
his objections to the worship of images.’ Several stories were 
current as to the influences which caused Leo to assume this 
position. At the seventh general Council, which condemned 
iconoclasm in 787, a monk named Johannes stated that Leo 
had communicated with the Saracen caliph Yezid, through the 
mediation of Constantine, bishop of Nacolia, and had at his 
suggestion waged war against pictures. Yezid had in his 
dominions issued a decree against pictures some years before, 
by the persuasions of a Jew of Laodicea.” 

Whatever truth or falsehood may lie in these stories, there 


1 In 306 A.D. the council of Elvira 
(canon 36) expressed itself unfavourable 
to images, but that was before the use 
of art in christian buildings had begun 
to prevail. The early history of the 
attitude of the Church to images be- 
longs to the department of ecclesiastical 
history ; a good account of it will be 
found in Prof. Stokes’ article on “ Icono- 
clastae” in Dict. Christ. Biogr., which 
is especially valuable as pointing out 
the connection between iconoclasm and 
the earlier heresies of monotheletism 
and monophysitism (after Combefis’ 
Hist. Monothel.), but he does not give 
sufficient weight to the influence of 
Islamism and Paulicianism. 

2 Pope Gregory II said that Theo- 
dosius of Ephesus was Leo’s secret 


adviser; he was one of his chief sup- 
porters. A certain Beser, a christian 
captive in Syria, infected with the 
doctrines of the Arabs (row@é&7ra Tois 
ApdBwv dbyuacw), is mentioned by 
Theophanes as a friend of Leo. The 
later legend is that two Jews had met 
Leo or Conon, while young and ob- 
scure, travelling to seek his fortune. 
They predicted that he would become 
Emperor, and begged him to banish 
idolatry. There is another legend that 
Yezid was influenced by two Jews, who 
mae out to him oe tae of 
worldly prosperity (cf. eoph. 6215 
A.M.) Peas legends ‘Nlustrate well 
the detestation and horror in which 
Jews were held by Roman Christians. 
See Mansi, xiii. 197. 
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from superstition and materialism than a degraded Christianity, 
exercised considerable influence on the religious doctrine of the 
iconoclasts ; and that it could do this all the more readily on 
account of the kinship of the worship of Allah to the worship 
of Jehovah, and the connection of Judaism with Christianity. | 


is no doubt that the Mohammedan religion, which was nt 


` 


Neither of the great Semitic religions permitted the use of 
images and pictures in its service, and this austerity main- 
tained a less sensual conception of God. Hence it was a 
common reproach, levelled against Leo and Constantine, that 
they were imbued with Arabic ideas.!? Here too lies the 
meaning of the nickname Kopronymos, which was fastened to 
Constantine. We need not necessarily reject the tale, which 
our historian? professes to have had on unimpeachable testi- 
mony, that perfidious nature played the child an indecent trick 
at the moment of his immersion in the font; but the point of 
the name is illustrated by the word “ magarise,’ which soon 
acquired an unsavoury sense. And it was not only in th 
condemnation of picture-worship that the religion of thes 
Emperors had a flavour of Islamism and Judaism; they wer 
fain to degrade the Virgin and the saints from an almos 
divine eminence, and their doctrine tended towards an Arianis 
which verged on monotheism. Yet they were by no means 
favourers of the Jews. Four years after his accession, Leo 
attempted to compel all the Jews in the Empire to be bap- 
tized; possibly he thought that they might leaven the Church 
with a new spirit. At the same time he tried to force the 
Montanists* to embrace the orthodox creed; but they were so 
devoted to their faith that, sooner than yield, they assembled in 
a building, and, having set it on fire, perished in the flames.‘ 
But the resemblances of iconoclasm to Paulicianism appear 
to me more important than its points of contact with Moham- 
medanism. When we remember that the home of the Pauli- 
cian doctrine was in Commagene, and that Leo III, if not born ' 


1 For example, Leo is called by 
Theophanes capaxnydd¢pwy, and said to 
be ’Apafixy ppovhuaTı xparvvduevos. It 
should not be forgotten that Omar is 
said to have written a dogmatic epistle 
to Leo to convert him to Islam. On 
the other hand, it has been said that 
Leo’s policy was designed to convert 
the Saracens to Christianity. 


2 Theophanes. 

3 Montanism has been described as 
‘‘Irvingism and the Salvation Army 
combined, confusing mere carnal and 
physical excitement with the pr 
motions of divine charity,” by Prof. G. 
T. Stokes in a paper on the ‘‘ Ancient 
Churches of Africa,” 1887. 

4 Theoph. 6214 A.M. 


\ 
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t Germanicia, was closely connected with those regions, it 
eems natural to suppose that he or his parents inhaled among 
he Paulicians a spirit of antagonism to Mariolatry and super- 
tition. Moreover, Leo afterwards stamped with his approval 
the heresy which his predecessors had persecuted. He sum- 
moned a certain Paulician named Gegnaesius to New Rome)! 
and caused him to be tried before the Patriarch Germanus. 
Gegnaesius was honourably acquitted of the charges which 
“ slanderers ” had brought against him, and Leo sent him back 
to his home with a written safe-conduct to protect him against 
future persecution.” 
hh Leo issued his first decree against the worship of images in 
26.3 The purport of this decree was not, as is often stated, 
that pictures should be hung higher in the churches, in order 
that people should not adore them and kiss them; it com- 
manded that they should be totally abolished* One of the 
first acts in the execution of this edict, the destruction of a 
specially revered image of the Saviour above the palace gate 
of Chalke, caused a riot. An old legend was connected with 
this image, and it was called Antiphonetes.5 The officers who 
were breaking or taking down the image were attacked and 
killed by enraged women; and Leo was obliged to proceed 
to strong measures in order to enforce his decree. It must 
not be supposed, however, that he had recourse to harsh ex- 
tremes with the lower classes of the people; his enemies tell 
us expressly that his anger fell on those who were conspicuous 


1 Gegnaesius was the son of Paul, an 
Armenian, and bore the spiritual name 
of Timothy. He lived at Episparis, 
but spent the last years of his life 
(after his acquittal) at Mananalis in 
Coiinapenes tie cradle of the doctrine. 
See Photius, contra Manichacos, Bk. i. 
(ed. Migne), vol. ii. pp. 54, 56; and 
Petrus Siculus, Historia Manichaeorum. 
It is strange that Finlay does not men- 
tion the affair of Gegnaesius. 

2 Photius, ib. p. 56: róro» Eyypadoy 
wacay airy diddvra ri Adecay olkoot re 
dtarpiBew kal Tà avrov davernpeaorus 
mwpdrrev kal unõèv Ere trav cuxopayruw 
dediévac ras yAwooas. 

3 Historians attribute a superstitious 
motive to Leo. In the summer of 726 
the sea between the islands of Thera 
and Therasia was agitated, vapours 


were exhaled from the waters, became 
dense by degrees, and, finally petrified 
by ignition, formed an addition to the 
island of Hiera, which had itself been 
thrown up in 196 Bc. Pumice-stones 
were showered as far as Asia Minor, 
Lesbos, Abydos. (On small islands 
which have been since formed by similar 
eruptions, see Mr. Tozer’s note, Finlay, 
li. p. 43.) Leo was said to have attri- 
buted this phenomenon to the preval- 
ence of idolatry. 

4 Hefele has made this clear. The 
mistake was due to misdating the first 
asa of Pope Gregory (Mansi, xii. 

59). 

5 That is, surety (cf. the expression 
dytip@wrncov yuds in prayers). A pane- 
gyric on the image has been published 
by Combefis in his Historia Monothel. 
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by their birth and education. When those whom he expected 
on account of their position, to join him in his enlightene 
campaign against superstition, refused to do so, he attempted 
to coerce them. But Leo, although he was determined to 
carry through his reforms, was not as intolerant or violent as 
his son Constantine, and did not go beyond petty persecutions. 
At that age of the world it was impossible for any religious 
movement, rationalistic or other, to avoid the tendency to in- 
tolerance ; and no one seemed to imagine that intolerance was 
inconsistent with enlightenment. 

We must touch here on the subject of education, for the 
policy of Leo in this respect has been made a ground of serious 
accusations against him. Theophanes, the monk, states that 
he exterminated the educational establishments and put an 
end to the pious system of instruction which had prevailed 
since the time of Constantine the Great.’ In other later 
sources, George the Sinner and Zonaras,? we find a curious 
statement. There was an imperial institution between St. 
Sophia and the palace walls, near the place called the Bronze 
Bazaar (Chalkoprateia). This academy contained a large 
library of both sacred and profane rolls, and was the resi- 
dence of a personage entitled the Ecumenical Doctor (Didas- 
kalos), who was assisted by twelve learned men. It was, in 
fact, a college with a provost or master and twelve fellows. 
They were fed at the public expense, and gave instruction in 
arts and theology. The Emperor used to consult them on 
political matters, and they enjoyed a high reputation at Con- 
stantinople. Leo thought that if he could gain over to his 
side the representatives of learning and education, the victory 
would be easily won; but he failed. The conservative spirit 
that generally exists in universities and bodies of learned men 
is sufficient to explain their opposition to the Emperor’s radical 
reforms; but the dark atmosphere of superstition that had 
prevailed so long and the mists of theological prejudice had 
probably obscured their reason. I do not suggest this because 
they upheld the cause of pictures ; really learned and relatively 


1 rà madeurjpa oBecPjva, «.7. ople, but this is doubtful; and it has 
6218 A.M. been supposed that the “Ecumenical 
2 Zonaras, vol. iii. p. 340; Georgios Doctor" was a foundation of Maurice, 
Hamartolus (ed. Muralt), p. 634. M. who patronised learning and was fond 
Sathas identifies this imperial institu- of things ecumenical. 
tion with the university of Constantin- 
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enlightened men, like John of Damascus, were earnest antago- 
nists of iconoclasm. But if it be true (and there seems no 
reason to doubt) that Leo disendowed the college, ejected the 
Ecumenical Doctor and the twelve fellows, and perhaps re- 
moved the library to the precincts of the palace, it is clear 
that he considered the institution a nursery of superstition. 
So much truth, I believe, underlies the outrageous and absurd 
slander which was circulated in later times to shed obloquy on 
the reformers name. It is narrated by Zonaras and George 
Hamartolus that, having failed in many discussions to win over 
the learned men, he surrounded the imperial house, as their 
college was called, at night with heaps of inflammable wood, 
and burned the building down with professors, library, and all. 
If there were no direct evidence against this story, it would be 
incredible in Leo, who never proceeded to extreme persecution 
with any individual ; it would be incredible even in Constantine, 
though he did not hesitate at executions. But the silence of 
the orthodox historians Theophanes and Nicephorus, who bitterly 
hated the memory of the iconoclast, is absolutely conclusive. 
Yet the existence of such a gross calumny is instructive, and 
shows us with what circumspection and distrust we must accept 
all statements of the friends of pictures regarding their opponents. 

When we combine the brief statement of Theophanes, 
quoted above, that Leo put an end to “pious education” and 
shut up educational institutions, with this later notice touch- 
ing the Ecumenical Doctor and the imperial house, it is plain 
that the Emperor’s reforms extended to education. But no- 
thing could be less critical and less equitable than to repeat, 
as some modern historians have done,! the adverse statements 
of his enemies, that in a spirit of bigotry he quenched educa- 
tion and threw the Greek world into a slough of ignorance and 
darkness, from which it did not begin to rise until the reign of 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos, and did not finally recover until 
the days of Michael Psellus in the eleventh century. Such an 
assertion is absurd. The fact is that education in the Roman 
Empire had been enveloped in darkness since the middle of 
the seventh century, and that, but for the new spirit which 
the iconoclastic reaction introduced, south-eastern Europe and 
Asia Minor would have walked in the same path of ignorance 


1 Sec M. Sathas, Bib. Gr. Med. Acv. vol. iv. Pref. p. xliii. 
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and corruption as western Europe during the succeeding cen- 
turies. That Leo, the knight-errant against superstition, 
should have taken measures to exterminate liberal education, 
is a charge too ludicrous to entertain. But it is sufficiently 
refuted by facts recorded in Ignatius’ Life of Nicephorus, 
or in the Life of Theodore of Studion! where we are told 
that these learned divines received an excellent secular educa- 
tion in grammar, language, science, and philosophy. There 
was, in fact, a large number of educated and learned men at 
the end of the eighth century, and there was not a single 
educated man of eminence at the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury.? The iconoclast movement intervened, and by the induc- 
tive method of difference we are justified in attributing the 
improvement to its salutary influence. And yet we are told 
that iconoclastic bigotry quenched liberal education. 

What Leo really did in the matter of education is indicated 
by the words of Theophanes. He suppressed the schools of 
theology, which were doubtless hotbeds of superstition and 
bigotry, and that is what Theophanes means by the extinction 
of “pious education.” The imperial house, from being origi- 
nally an institution for the maintenance of both secular and 
sacred knowledge, had probably degenerated into a theological 
seminary, where all subjects were touched with the deadly 
breath of superstition and every branch of learning was obscured 
by religious irrelevancies. By disestablishing such an institution 
Leo was cutting at the very root of the evils against which he 
was contesting; and we may feel sure that the abolition of the 
Ecumenical Doctor and’ his twelve coadjutors was no loss to 
the cause of education, but rather a gain. 

It was easy to deal with the Ecumenical Doctor, but it 
was not quite so easy to deal with the Ecumenical Patriarch. 
Germanus refused to support Leo’s policy, and Leo determined 
to depose him, as the importance of the Patriarch in the Em- 
pire made his co-operation highly desirable and his opposition 
extremely formidable. A suspicious story is told,? that one 


1 On the course of education as illus- 
trated by these sources, see p. 519. 

2 I do not count Johannes Chrysor- 
roas of Damascus, the opponent of icono- 
clasm, because he was not an imperial 
subject. 


3 Theophanes, 6221 A.M. Germanus 
was a very old man (about ninety) 
at this time. His contributions to the 
controversy are two letters, one to John 
of Svnnada and one to Thomas of 
Claudiopolis. 
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day, as the Emperor and Germanus were discussing the contro- 
verted subject, the latter remarked that pictures would be 
destroyed, but not in Leo’s reign. “In whose reign, then?” 
demanded Leo. “In the reign of Conon,” was the reply. 
“ My name is really Conon,” said the Emperor. “God forbid,” 
ejaculated Germanus, “that the evil should be accomplished 
now in your reign! For he who fulfils it is the precursor of 
Antichrist and the subverter of the mystery of the incarnation.” 
At this Leo was angry, and Germanus reminded him of the 
covenant which he had made before his coronation, not to 
shake or change the apostolic and divinely transmitted canons 
of the Church. 

On the 7th of January 7297 Leo summoned a conclave or 
silentium in the tribunal of the Nineteen Accubiti for the 
purpose of condemning iconolatry, and invited Germanus to 
attend it. Germanus replied by resigning his office, and as he 
laid down his episcopal surplice or émophorion, he said, “If I 
am Jonah, cast me into the sea.” The principle on which he 
based his opposition to Leo was that he could not introduce 
innovations without the authority of an Ecumenical Council. 
Germanus was deposed, and Anastasius, the Patriarch’s syneel- 
lus, who had taken Leo’s side in the controversy, was elected 
in his stead (22d January), and immediately issued a manifesto, 

hich was important in that it gave ecclesiastical authority to 
o’s policy. Pope Gregory II refused to recognise the eleva- 
| stion of the new Patriarch; but we must postpone to another 


1 Theoph. 6221 a.m. In the Life of 
Nicetas ee (Acta Sanctorum, 
April iii.), the deposition of Germanus 


interprétation of the edict of 726, but 
of course on the assumption of the 
received chronology. My correction of 


and elevation of Anastasius are thus 
mentioned (p. 260): fugitque nido vener- 
anda hirundo quae vernam ecclesiae 
tranquillitatem dulcisono sonabat garritu 
Dominica festa condecorans ; et in locum 
. cjus inductus est deformis corvus hians 
ct absonum crocitans, etc. The deposi- 
tion of Germanus is mentioned in the 
second oration of John of Damascus in 
behalf of image-worship, but the acces- 
sion of Anastasius is not mentioned. 
This seems to fix the date of that 
work to the first (or second, as news 
travelled slowly) month of 729. Prof. 
Stokes (article on ‘‘ Leo III” in Dict, 
Christ. Biogr.) bases an argument on 
this circumstance in support of Hefele’s 


the chronology strengthens his argu- 
ment, which is this: ‘‘The second 
[oration of John] was published be- 
cause of the difficulty experienced by 
the faithful in getting copies of the 
first. That first Apology . . . must 
have taken a considerable time to get 
into circulation. . . . This will throw 
its composition back at least to the 
year 728.” But the first oration presup- 
poses an edict ordaining the destruc- 
tion of images, and therefore Hefele’s 
view is necessary. According to my 
chronology, the first oration will be 
thrown back into the year 727 on the 
same grounds. 
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chapter an account of the important results which the icono- 
clastic edict produced in Italy. 

I may mention in this place the revolt that broke out in 
Greece in the year 727, although we cannot believe that it was 
entirely caused by the religious policy of Leo. We may rather 
suppose that oppressive taxation was the deepest cause,’ and 
that orthodox ardour against the iconoclast only hurried the 
catastrophe. At the same time it must be admitted that we 
can assign rough geographical limits to the distribution of 
iconolatry and iconoclasm, and that Greece was devotedly 
attached to pictures, central and southern Asia Minor being 
the home of the heretics. 

Theophanes says that the Helladikoi and the inhabitants 
of the Cyclades rebelled against Leo and proclaimed one Cosmas 
Emperor. This passage is the locus classicus for the word 
Helladikoi, which is usually explained as a contemptuous 
expression for the inhabitants of Greece proper—that is, for 
the Greeks who dwelled between Mount Olympus and Cape 
Taenarum. There is, however, not the least ground for the 
supposition that the word is charged with a contemptuous or 
scornful implication?; nor, on the other hand, is it probable that 
it includes the Peloponnesus; perhaps it does not even include 
the inhabitants of north-western Greece. When Leontius was 
appointed stratégos of Hellas by Justinian, Hellas was a definite 
geographical district not coincident with Hellas in the modern 
sense any more than it was coincident with Hellas in the 
ancient sense. The medieval district or theme of Hellas? did 
not include the Peloponnesus; it included Attica, Boeotia, 
Phocis, and Thessaly; it may possibly at first have also in- 
cluded the western regions of Epirus, Acarnania, and Aetolia, 
which in the tenth century formed the theme of Nicopolis, but 
it is just as likely that the theme of Nicopolis was independent 
from the beginning. 
name to use, primarily of the soldiers, and then generally 


1 If the severe taxation which I de- 
duce from the change in the numbering 
of the indictions was imposed Ist Sep- 
tember 726, it will help to explain the 
revolt of spring 727. The revolt is 
narrated by both Nicephorus and 
Theophanes (6218 A.M.) 

? Finlay, ii. 37, “the scornful ex- 
pression.” 


3 At this time (eighth century) Hellas 
and the Peloponnesus seem to have been 
turms, governed by turmarchs, who 
were subordinate to a stratégos gener- 
ally known as the stratégos of Hellas. 
It is impossible to decide whether the 
stratégos of Hellas was simply the old 
proconsul of Achaia with a new title, 
or an entirely new institution. 


Se eee 


The word Helladikoi was the natural - 
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of the inhabitants of the military district of Hellas, on the 
analogy of the names Armeniakoi and Anatolikoi.’ 

Thus the district of Hellas combined with the Cyclades, 
which belonged to a separate jurisdiction, and the armament of 
the rebels arrived at Constantinople under the command of 
Agallianus, the turmarch of Hellas, on the 18th of April 727. 
With the help of marine fire, the imperial fleet found no difi- 
culty in routing the insurgents; Agallianus leaped into the sea 
in full armour when he saw that the cause was desperate; 
Cosmas and one other leader were beheaded. It is probable 
that Leo did not push his iconoclastic policy to extremes in 
Greece, especially after this rebellion; in the same way we 
shall see that he did not press matters too far in southem 
Italy. Nevertheless, it is not improbable that many of the 
monks who sought refuge in Italy in consequence of the 
iconoclastic movement were natives of Hellas and the Pelopon- 


nesus. 
1 Sec above, pp. 348 and 351. 


CHAPTER IV 
IMPERIAL ITALY IN THE EIGHTH CENTURY! 


THE iconoclastic movement was destined to lead to important 
political results in Italy. It was destined to assist in the 
accomplishment of two tendencies that had been always 
operative, the tendency of the Roman possessions of 
central and northern Italy, in which there was a strong 
Latin element, to separate themselves from the Empire, which 
was becoming gradually Greek, and the tendency of southern 
Italy, which still retained some traces and memories of the 
days when it was Magna Graecia, to go a different way from 
the rest of the peninsula and throw in its lot with Sicily 
and the eastern Mediterranean. During the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries, while the main bulk of Italy was Latin, 
southern Italy was Greek. Apulia and the land of Hydrus or 
Otranto, which owing to a temporary Lombard occupation had 
lost its old appellation Calabria, and the false Calabria, which 
once was called Bruttii and by an accident of Roman adminis- 
tration obtained a fairer name,—all these were part of the 
Greek or “ Roman” world under the name of Longobardia?; 
just as before the Roman conquest Apulia and the true Calabria 
and Bruttii were nationally grouped with the peoples of the 


1 For this chapter our authorities are 
the same as for the preceding, the Latin 
being now more important. Besides 
Hefele, I have consulted J. Langen’s 
Geschichte der römischen Kirche von Leo 
I. bis Nikolaus I. (1885) ; and Dr. Dol- 
linger’s essay on ‘‘ Gregory II” in his 
Papstfabeln des Mittelalters. There are 
good articles on ‘‘Iconoclastae” and 


“Leo III” in the Dict. of Christ. Biog. 
by Prof. G. T. Stokes. 

2 The theme of Longobardia was in- 
stituted in the reign of Basil I. after the 
conquests of Nicephorus Phocas. It 
included Gaeta, Naples, Amalfi, and 
Sorrento. . It consisted of two divisions, 
Longobardia and Calabria. 


pu 
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Aegean and not with those of the Tyrrhenian Sea. The repetition 
of history becomes still more striking when we observe that 
the inhabitants of Rhegium, Croton, and Taras in the days of 
Hiero and Gelon, or in the days of Agathocles, saw a struggle 
of the same import in Sicily as took place in the days 
of Basil the Great or in the days of George Maniakes. In 
ancient times it was the struggle between the Aryan Greek 
and the Semitic Phoenician, in which the Romans finally inter- 
vened; in medieval times it was the struggle between the 
Aryan Greek or Byzantine and the Semitic Arab, in which the 
Normans finally intervened; but in both cases a people who 
spoke Greek and a people who spoke a Semitic tongue were 
contesting the lordship of Sicily, and in both cases “Great 
Greece” was vitally interested. 

But of the history of medieval Magna Graecia, as we might 
call it, or Longobardia, as it was actually called from the end 
of the ninth century, only the first act falls within the limits 
of this work. The present chapter will narrate how the icono- 
clastic movement contributed in two ways to a new departure 
in Italy, consciously in one way, unconsciously in another; 
and how this prepared for that series of events—the fall of the 
exarchate, the appeal to Pipin, the overthrow of the Lombard 
kingdom, the new policy of the Popes—which led up to the 
constitution of the Western Roman Empire. The intentional 
Innovation was the transference of the Churches of Calabria and 
Sicily along with that of Illyricum from the see of Old Rome 
to the see of New Rome; the unintentional innovation was the 
colonisation of southern Italy by Greek refugees from the 
iconoclastic persecution, These two events had a common 
cause, and were followed by a common effect, but they may be 
treated separately ; and we naturally begin by considering the 
somewhat entangled history of the affairs that took place in Italy 
between the year 726, when the edict against images was issued, 
and the year 732 (according to received chronology 733), when 
the ecclesiastical innovation mentioned above was carried out. 


It must not be supposed that the revolt of the exarchate 
was first or solely caused by the iconoclastic edict of Leo. 
Before the news of that measure had reached Ravenna or 
Rome, Pope Gregory II had lent his countenance to a general 
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opposition of the imperial Italian subjects to an extraordinary 
taxation? He supported the inhabitants of Rome in their 
refusal to obey the imperial governor; and duke Basil was 
driven from the city and compelled to become a monk. About 
the same time Liutprand, king of the Lombards, invaded the 
exarchate and took Classe, but failed to take Ravenna,? while 
Narnia was lost to the Lombards of Spoleto. 

Then the news of the destruction of the mystic image of 
Christ, called the Antiphonetes, horrified the pious or super- 
stitious souls of the Latins. The rumour was a vaunt-courier 
of the edict itself, which soon arrived, along with instructions 
to the civil officers and a letter to the Pope (727). The feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction with the government which had before 
prevailed became now undisguised animosity, and all the cities 
of the exarchate rebelled. The imperial officials were killed 
or expelled, and each district elected a duke for itself. The 
idea was even conceived of electing an Emperor in Italy and 
escorting him in triumph to New Rome. Exhilaratus, duke 
of Naples, who tried to enforce obedience to the edict, was 
lynched, and in Rome the feeling was so high, owing perhaps 
to the idea that the Pope’s life was in danger, that an army 
was despatched from Ravenna to quel] the recalcitrant spirit 
in its central seat. But King Liutprand, who from his palace 
in Pavia was watching for an opportunity to extend his 
dominion, which he perhaps hoped to make conterminous with 
Italy, assumed the position of a supporter of the Pope and 
Latin orthodoxy against the imperial heretic, and entered into 
. communication with the rebels. At his instance the Lombards 


1 Cf. Theoph. 6217 a.a. Lib. Pont., 
censum in provincia ponere pracpedicbat. 
It must have been extraordinary, as 
Dollinger (op. cit. 152 sqq.) and Hefele 
point out (cf. Langen, op. cit. p. 613). 
Pope Gregory II would not have en- 
couraged resistance to the regular dues. 
He always showed himself anxious to 

cify a downright rebellion ; but for 

im, says Paulus Diaconus, a rival Em- 
peror would have been proclaimed. The 
question is between the credibility of 

heophanes on the one hand and the 
“ Papstbuch ” and Paul the Deacon on 
the other; and I think we must follow 
Dollinger in preferring Italian witnesses 
on an Italian matter. I have found 


here, as elsewhere, Hefele’s Concilicn- 
geschichte a valuable guide, and I may 
notice that J. Langen of Bonn, in 
his work mentioned above, follows 
Hefele in the main as to the order of 
events, 

2 It is sometimes stated that he 
actually took Ravenna, but F. Hirsch 
has shown that he only took Classe 
(Das Herzogthum Benevent, p. 34). Cf. 
Paul. Diac. vi. 49. 

3 The early arrival of this news is 
proved by a passage in the first letter 
of Gregory to Leo. Foreigners (Franks, 
Vandals, Goths, Moors, also Romans) 
had seen the act of desecration and 
noised it abroad in the West. 
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lof Spoleto and Tuscany surprised the army which was march- 
ing from Ravenna to Rome at Ponte Salario—the bridge 
which Totila destroyed and Narses restored—and prevented 
its further progress. 

Ravenna meanwhile was rent with discord, some support- 
ing the Emperor and others declaring for the cause of rebellion, 
or, as they loved to say, for the Pope. The latter faction, 
whose zeal was doubtless stimulated by private agents of Liut- 
prand, prevailed, killed Paul the exarch, expelled his successor 
Eutychius,' and enabled the Lombard king to gain possession of 
the strong city? of the marshes, which Lombard kings had so 
long coveted in vain, and he himself had failed to take a year 
before. The cities of the Pentapolis, Rimini, Fano, Pesaro, An- 
cona, and Umana, the Roman cities of Aemilia, and the city of 
Auximum invited Liutprand to occupy them with garrisons, and 
some time later Sutri was taken by the Lombards of Tuscany. 

Eutychius, the successor of Paul, had fled to Venice when 
he found the insurgent faction too strong for him. The duchy 
of Venice was theoretically, like Rome and Naples, under the 
government of the exarch, but practically independent, since 
the citizens had begun to elect their own dukes in the year 
697. It was, however, still attached to the Empire, and a 
letter of Pope Gregory to his friend duke Ursus brought to 
Ravenna a Venetian army, with whose help Eutychius ex- 
pelled the Lombards from the city of the exarchs. This 
assistance rendered by Venice to Ravenna was an anticipation 
of the succour that she was to lend her against the Spaniards 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

As to the dates of these events we are left by our authori- 
ties in uncertainty ; the very order of their occurrence is con- 
fused. But they clearly occupied a considerable time, and 
‘meanwhile Pope Gregory had taken up a decided position and 
exerted himself actively against iconoclasm,’ while he took 
care not to encourage the rejection of Leo’s civil authority and 


1 The disturbed state of Ravenna 
must have lasted for a considerable 
time before the Lombard occupation, 
as the news of Paul’s death had time 
to reach Constantinople, and Euty- 
chius had time to come to Ravenna. 
For these events, sce Anastasius, Vita 
Gregor, II (Migne, Patr. Lat. vol. 


127, p. 981). 

a Hirsch, ib. First letter of Gregory 
to Leo (Mansi, xii. 969); Paul. Diac. 
vi. 54. 

3 The Pope condemns absolute wor- 
ship of images (Aatpevrixds) while he 
approves of their relative adoration 
(oXETLKaS MpocKuvety). 
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disapproved of the idea of creating a rival Emperor in Italy.’ \/ 
I say a rival Emperor in Italy; but I must explain clearly 
that there was no idea afloat of disconnecting Italy from 
the government of New Rome or creating a second Roman 
Empire; the contemporary biographer of Gregory II states 
expressly that Italy thought of electing an Emperor and leading 
him to Constantinople. The idea of the Roman Imperator and 
New Rome were still indissolubly connected in men’s minds. | 
Three extant letters of Gregory, one to the Patriarch Germanus 
and two to the Emperor Leo, are important documents for the 
iconoclastic controversy, and show us the position of Gregory. 
Like John of Damascus, who wrote in Syria against the 
enemies of image-worship, Gregory asserted that the Emperor 
had no right to interfere in the question of ecclesiastical doc- 
trines. Leo had laid claim to priestly functions in virtue of 
his imperial station, and had written “I am an Emperor and a 
priest.” 3 In answer to this, Gregory admitted that Constantine 
the Great, Valentinian I., Theodosius the Great, and Constan- 
tine IV were really both priests and Emperors,—because they 
were orthodox; but he denied it in the case of Leo, and 
insisted on the essential difference between ecclesiastical and 
temporal jurisdiction. In defending picture-worship he chiefly | 
appealed to the authority of the Fathers, but also pointed out 
that it had a certain educational use for the masses; and he 
accused Leo of having diverted the people from a wholesome 
interest in pictures and “occupied them with idle talk, harp- 
playing, cymbals, flutes, and such trivialities.” 4 


1 «s Cognita vero imperatoris nequi- 
tia omnis Italia consilium iniit ut sibi 
eligerent imperatorem et Constantino- 
polim duccrent. Sed compescuit tale 
consilium pontifex, sperans conrer- 
monem principis” (Anastas. Vit. Greg. 
p. 979). Gregory did not despair of 
the conversion of the Emperor. In 
Tuscany at the Castrum Manturianense 
a tyrant or ‘‘seducer” (quidam 
scductor) named Tiberius Petasius ob- 
tained a following and was called em- 
peror, but the movement was only local 
and was promptly suppressed (7b. 983). 

2 The two letters to Leo were found 
(in the sixteenth century) by Fronton 
Le Duc in the library of the cardinal of 
Lorraine. The first was evidently 
written in 727 immediately after the 


receipt of Leo’s, which was written in 
726 (ninth indiction). See Hefele, iii. p. 
373, who has clearly demonstrated the 
true date, as I have observed above. 
The letter to Germanus will be found 
in Mansi, xiii. 91. 

3 Bacireds Kal lepeds elju (quoted in 
the second letter of Gregory, Mansi, xii. 
976). Gregory admits in principle the 
claim of the Emperors to be considered 
pe er of St. Peter; but 

y heterodoxy of course an Emperor 
forfeits his claim. The difference, I 
suppose, between an Emperor and a 
Pope is that an Emperor can be heter- 
odox, while a Pope is incapable of 
heresy. 

4 noxdAnoas avrovs (rods rarrewovs 
Aaovs) els åpyoħoylas xal COdovs Kat 
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Having held a council in Rome (727), which condemned 
iconoclasm, Gregory anathematised the enemies of pictures— 
expressly mentioning Paul the exarch of Ravenna, but not 
extending the ban to the Emperor. Leo threatened to treat 
1im as Constans had treated Martin; but the Pope felt secure, 
with the Lombards and western Christendom to support him, 
and plainly told the Emperor of New Rome that the Church 
of Old Rome was the great bulwark of the Empire in Italy 
against the Lombards. At the same time, it was not the 


| policy of the Popes to favour the extension of Lombard domin- 


lation in Italy ; although the presence of such domination to a 
certain degree was useful to them as a check on the imperial 
power. The history of Italy has shown that a double, treble, or 
multiple political rule has tended to exalt the papal power, and 
a single rule has tended to depress it; effects which might 
have been predicted. Accordingly, whether the Popes of the 
period were on friendly or hostile terms with the Emperors, 
they regarded with disfavour Lombard aggressions on imperial , 
territory. Yet Lombard aggressions at this time began to 
turn out to the advantage of the Roman see; for the moral 
influence of the Popes induced the Lombard kings to present 
as a donation to the successors of St. Peter what they had 
taken away from the successors of Constantine. Thus the 
letters of Gregory II persuaded Liutprand to hand over to him 
the strong town of Sutrium (south of Viterbo), shortly after 
it had been captured by the Tuscan Lombards. 

Eutychius had not been long restored to his residence at 
Ravenna when a new and curious political combination, re- 
Versing the usual relations of Italian politics, surprised the 
peninsula for a moment. The exarch Eutychius and King 
Liutprand formed a league against the Pope and the dukes of 
Beneventum and Spoletium,’ who had allied themselves to win 
back from Liutprand the cities of the exarchate. 

I must remind the reader of the position of the dukes of 
Beneventum and Spoletium. They enjoyed an almost com- 
plete immunity from the interference of the Lombard kings, 


KtOdpas Kal xporddid re ral avdovs xal silium nefarium, etc. For this affair, 
Anpous kal dvrl evyaporlas kat doforoylas see Hirsch, op. cit. p. 35. Langen re- 
els uvOous avrovs évéBanes. marks (op. cit. p. 610), ‘‘ Charactere wie 

1 Anastas. V. Greg. Eutychius pat-  Liutprand, Gregor, Leo konnten un- 
ricius et Liutprandus rec inierunt con- möglich mit einander in Frieden leben.” 
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who dwelled far away in the north at Pavia, and were separated 
from them by the hostile territory of the exarchate. These 
duchies were in fact, throughout the seventh century and until 
the reign of Liutprand, independent principalities. The dukes 
appointed their own civil officers, and there was no royal 
domain, at least in Beneventum, to give the king a pretext to 
interfere. Thus it was to their interest that the exarchate 
should continue to exist, and that a strip of Roman territory 
should separate their dominions from the dominion of the king. 
This was especially desirable when the throne was filled by a 
vigorous ruler like Liutprand, who aimed at reducing all 
Italy under his sway, and first of all at bringing into a state 
of dependence the duchies of his own nationality. 

The action of the dukes, Transmund of Spoletium and 
Romuald II of Beneventum, in allying themselves with the 


Pope against himself, decided Liutprand to exact their homage- 


and allegiance. At the same time he felt a grudge against the 
Pope for his share in compassing the recovery of Ravenna, 
notwithstanding the donation of Sutrium. The exarch, in 
spite of the Pope’s recent assistance, was bound to assert 
the imperial authority which the Pope had allowed to be 
defied in Rome. And thus this remarkable league came into 
existence. 

Liutprand did not find it necessary to advance farther than 
Spoletium, nor was he obliged to make use of force to constrain 
the dukes to his allegiance. They both met him at Spoletium 
and acknowledged his suzerainty. He then proceeded to 
Rome and joined the exarch, who was besieging the city; but 
his arrival was the means of deliverance for the Pope. 


\ 


| 
i 


Furnished with the pomp and solemnities of his office, Gregory |: 
went forth into the camp of the Lombards, and by thej 


influence of his personality moulded the will of the susceptible 
king, who, laying his arms at the feet of the pontiff, yielded to 
his wishes and induced the exarch to acquiesce in a peace 
favourable to Rome. 

Soon after this Gregory II died? and was succeeded by 
Gregory III, whose election is remarkable for the circumstance 


1 According to my chronology, Greg- 731. JJZ Idus Feb. of the fourteenth 
ory II died in 730 and the council was indiction is the date in Anastasius for 
held Ist November 730; received date Gregory’s death. 


————— 
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that he was the last bishop of Old Rome for whose consecra- 
tion the consent of the Emperor who resided at New Rome 
was asked. The third Gregory opposed iconoclasm, like his 
predecessor,’ and in his pontificate the struggle came to an 
end as far as Italy was concerned. A council of ninety-three 
bishops assembled at Rome and excommunicated the iconoclasts; 
and in reply Leo sent a naval armament? of Cibyraiot seamen 
under the command of Manes to arrest the Pope on the charge 
of treason and bring him to Constantinople, as Martin had 
been treated eighty years before by Constans. The expedition 
never reached Rome, but the details of its failure are not clear. 
It appears that the armament was scattered by a storm in the 
Adriatic, and that the Greek troops were not over eager to 
carry out the Emperor's wishes. 

At this juncture Leo came to the important conclusion 
that he would no longer oppose the Pope’s ecclesiastical power 
in the dominions of the exarchate, but would translate the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Sicily and Calabria, as well as 
of the dioceses of Illyricum, from the bishop of Rome to the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. The jurisdiction of Calabria 
meant the jurisdiction of the metropolitan Churches of Rhegium 
and Severiana and Hydrus (Otranto). All the bishoprics of 
the Bruttian peninsula were included in the two metropolitan 
provinces of Rhegium and Severiana, a town probably as old 
as the age of Pliny, now called by a name which it obtained 
in the tenth century, Santa Severina, and famous as the natal 
place of Pope Zacharias. 

The effect of this act of Leo, which went far to decide the 
medieval history of southern Italy, was to bring the boundary 
between the ecclesiastical dominions of New Rome and Old 
Rome into coincidence with the boundary between the Greek 
and the Latin nationalities. In other words, it laid the basis 
of the distinction between the Greek and the Latin Churches. 
The only part of the Empire in which the Pope now possessed 
authority was the exarchate, including Rome, Ravenna, and 
Venice. The geographical position of Naples, intermediate 
between Rome and the extremities of Italy, determined that 
its sympathies should be drawn in two directions ; in religious 


1 Gregory III sent three messengers to Leo, but they were all imprisoned. 
* Theoph. 6225 A.M. 
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matters it inclined towards Old Rome, in political matters it 
was tenacious of its loyalty to New Rome. 

The fact that the execution of such a thorough innovation 
as the detachment of south Italy from Rome was attended 
with no difficulty or opposition, may at first seem surprising. 
To explain it we are led to consider the other important, 
though indirect, result of iconoclasm, which was mentioned 
at the beginning of this chapter, namely the second Greek 
colonisation of southern Italy in the eighth century A.D., 
whereby it became a Greek land for four centuries, just as it 
had been a Greek land before the Roman conquest. 

In the crypt of the cathedral of San Sabino at Bari an old 
discoloured Greek madonna is shown to visitors, which the 
inhabitants of Bari believe to be the celebrated Hodégétria, a 
picture supposed to have been executed by the hands of St. 
Luke himself. It was said to have come from Constantinople 
in one of the ships of the fleet of Manes (autumn 731), a 
fugitive from the sacrilegious hands of Leo. It had been 
originally presented to the princess Pulcheria and had been 
kept in the church of Hodégos at Constantinople as a posses- 
sion of priceless and talismanic value, and had sometimes been 
carried into battle to ensure victory. Regarded with a super- 
stitious reverence above other pictures, it was a special 
stumbling-block to reason in the eyes of Leo the Isaurian, who 
decided that it should be burnt, in spite of its antiquity and 
historical associations; but two monks were sufficiently bold 
and cunning to convey it to one of the ships about to set sail 
_for Italy, and store it away secretly and safely. When the 
tempest arose in the Adriatic “above the vessel in which this 
miraculous image was hidden, an angel descended from heaven 
under the form of a young man of the greatest beauty, who 
restored confidence to the terror-stricken crew, and seizing the 
helm guided the vessel safe and sound into the port of Bari, 
on the first Tuesday in March.” The inhabitants of Bari 
claim that they still possess this holy picture, now nearly two 
thousand years old. But the Greek inhabitants of Constantin- 


1 From the Synaxarion of the Greek Greek recolonisation of southern Italy 
church of Bari, translated by Lenor- (as first demonstrated by M. Zambellis), 
mant, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 388. I am for many hints on the history of the 
indebted to this valuable book, which Calabrian and Bruttian towns. 
sets forth clearly the truth about the 
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ople contend that they have the work of St. Luke, also 
miraculously preserved from the wrath of the iconoclasts, in a 
church of Blachernae. 

This legend, as M. Lenormant elegantly remarks, may be 
taken “as a poetical symbol of the transplanting of Hellenism 
to Italy by orthodox refugees.” In the eighth century it was 
decided that central and northern Italy were to be Latinised 
and pass out of the sphere of direct Greek influences, while 
southern Italy was to be Hellenised and detach itself in 
religion, nationality, and language from the Latin and German! 
world. This change, which knitted the south portion of the 
peninsula more closely to the eastern Mediterranean, was 
rendered possible by the indirect and unintentional consequence 
of iconoclasm, the emigration of an immense number of monks 
and laymen, who hoped in the recesses of Calabria and Bruttii, 
beyond the reach of Leo’s arm, to be able to adore pictures 
and relics without fear. The number of orthodox Greeks— 
priests, monks, and laymen—who escaped from the East to 
southern Italy in the reigns of Leo and Constantine has been 
set at 50,000. It was really, as has been pointed out, a new 
Greek colonisation, which may be compared to the old Greek 
colonisation fourteen or fifteen hundred years before, and 
which explains such facts as that Squillace was a purely Latin 
town in the sixth century in the days of Cassiodorus, and a 
purely Greek town in the tenth century. Besides Bari, many 
other towns, such as Barletta in Apulia, Otranto, Amalfi, and 
Salerno, pretend to possess old Greek pictures brought from 
the East by iconodulic refugees. 

The firm opposition which his religious reforms excited in 
the West prevented Leo, who was politically far-sighted, from 
| pressing matters to extremes. He saw the danger of alienating 
the inhabitants in provinces, which without their co-operation 
might at any moment become the prey of the king of the 
Lombards or of the duke of Beneventum. He also apprehended \\ 
| clearly that northern Italy and Rome were more alien to the 

rest of the Empire than were southern Italy and Sicily. Under 
| these circumstances, his policy was to draw in the less alien 


Seen Eneneeed 
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| districts still closer, and allow the rest to remain as they were. 
, But it necessarily resulted that the closer connection of the 


1 Teutonic elements were, however, to be introduced by the Normans. 
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one with the Empire caused the other to drift more and more tI 
away. The special mode, I conceive, ‘in which this tendency 
operated, was the exclusion of the Pope from all jurisdiction 
in the eastern part of the Empire; his authority was confined 
to Latin-speaking districts. He was thus driven as it wer 
into the arms of the German powers, in whose dominions hist 
authority was still accepted as supreme; whereas in the’) 
Empire, with whose traditions his office was so closely asso- 
ciated, his influence was practically inoperative, except in a 
few provinces held by a precarious tenure, and the domains of 
the see of St. Peter had been confiscated by the temporal . 
power. 

Thus the great influx of Greeks, especially monks and 
priests, who were firmly attached to the Greek liturgy and 
forms of worship, explains the ease with which southern Italy 
was alienated from Old Rome. Leo, as I said, was judicious 
enough not to attempt to enforce his iconoclastic edicts in 
these regions, which seem to have enjoyed in the eighth cen- 
tury an almost unique period of material prosperity combined 
with spiritual peace, for which, however, a severe Nemesis in 
the shape of the “unnameable” Saracens was destined to 
overtake them in the ninth. 
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CHAPTER V 
CONSTANTINE V? 


Soon after the death of Leo, which occurred on the 18th June 
740, the elements of opposition to his government, which had 
smouldered during his lifetime, began to flame forth against his 
son Constantine, who was imbued with his father’s ideas and 
inclined to carry them to further extremes. There were two 
distinct interests involved, which became blended in a common 
feeling of hostility to the Isaurian dynasty, the interest of the 
aristocratic class who maintained the old quarrel with imperial 
autocracy, and the interest of the orthodox friends of images. 
It was a favourable opportunity for an ambitious man to utilise 
the general discontent of large and influential circles before 
the new sovereign had securely established himself on the 
throne. Nor was the opportunity lost. Artavasdos, who had 
supported Leo at the time of his accession and married his 
daughter Anna, was not deterred by the ties of relationship 
from determining to oust his brother-in-law. He was count 
of Opsikion, and had two sons to support him, Nicephorus and 
Nicetas, of whom one held a command in Thrace, while the 
other was general of the Armeniac theme. The Armeniac 
troops were devoted to him; but the Anatolic and Thracesian 
themes were faithful in their allegiance to the son of Leo. 
It was in June 741 that Constantine crossed over to Asia 
1 Our sources for this chapter are 2 Theoph. 6232 A.M. (réOrne Acw 
still Nicephorus and Theophanes. Ni- cw rw foxe kal Tò» owparixdy Odr- 
cephorus’ history deserts us at the year arov). The received date is 741, which, 
768. It seems to have been written if the indictions had not been tam- 
before the conquest of the Avars by pered with, would correspond to the 


Charles the Great in 796, cf. p. 34, ninth indiction (ris 0’ leducredwes), See 
Tlavvwwig ry viv bwd "ABdpos keuévy. above, p. 425. 
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Minor in order to conduct a campaign against the Saracens, 
and pitched his camp at a place called Krasos in Phrygia. He 
sent an order to Artavasdos, who with the Opsikian troops 
occupied the plain of Dorylaeum (near the borders of the Ana- 
tolic theme), to join him. Artavasdos, however, was already 
coming ; he had assumed imperial rank, and he put to death 
the Emperor's messenger Bisêr, a patrician. Constantine had 
barely time to escape to Amorium in the Anatolic theme, 
where he was sure of personal safety and a loyal reception. 
The Anatolic troops swore to fight to the death for him, and 
were joined by the Thracesians under the command of 
Sisinnius. 

Meanwhile Theophanes! Mondtios (“One Ear”), who had 
been left by Constantine as a sort of viceroy at Byzantium, 
declared for Artavasdos, and at his suggestion proclaimed pub- 
licly that Constantine was dead. Artavasdos was accepted as 
the new Emperor, his son Nicephorus with the Thracian 
army occupied the city, and the officials who remained loyal to 
the Isaurian family were displaced. The basis on which the 
usurper proposed to establish his power and secure popularity 
was the revival of picture-worship, and no time was lost in 
restoring pictures in the churches. The Patriarch Anastasius 
is said to have deserted his iconoclastic colours and to 
have publicly asserted that Constantine did not believe in the 
divinity of Christ. Anastasius probably found it necessary to 
temporise, but we must remember that his conduct is reported 
by writers who sympathised with his ecclesiastical opponents. 

Constantine advanced with his army to Chrysopolis (Scutari), 
but no action took place, and he returned to Amorium, where 
he wintered. In the spring of 742 two battles were fought, in 
both of which Constantine was victorious and displayed his 
military skill. He first defeated Artavasdos, who was devas- 
tating the Thracesian provinces, at Sardis; and then marching 
in a north-easterly direction, met Nicetas, who was advancing 
with the Armeniac troops and Armenian auxiliaries,? and 
routed him utterly at Modrine in the Bucellarian theme. He 
next proceeded, supported by the Cibyraiot fleet, to besiege 

1 This Theophanes is called by in praesenti still existed. 
the historian Theophanes, 6233 A.M., 7 They were commanded by Tiri- 


pdyiorpoy èx mpocwmrov, which shows dates, a cousin of Artavasdos. 
that the office of magister militum 
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Constantinople, where Artavasdos, having fled from the field 
of Sardis, had shut himself up. The city, unprepared to stand 
a siege and blockaded by land and sea, was soon reduced to 
straits of distress,’ and it was necessary to relieve the pressure 
by tacitly allowing a large number of the non-fighting inhabit- 
ants to escape. All these were received kindly in the camp 
of Constantine, and many persons of high position, to whom 
Artavasdos would not have deemed it safe to grant permission 
to leave the city, stole out secretly in the disguise of women 
or monks. 

~ Nicetas meanwhile had collected new forces since his defeat 
| at Modrine, and now advanced to the relief of his father. 
ine, takin met him at Nicomedia and defeated him a second 
t 


ime, taking him prisoner, as well as Marcellinus, the arch- 

ishop of Gangra, whom he beheaded. After this discomfiture 
Artavasdos, who had doubtless been holding out in expectation 
of succour from his son, fled to Nicaea, and having there 
collected a few soldiers, took refuge in the fortress of Puzane, 
where he was captured by a battalion of Constantine's army. 
At the spectacle in the hippodrome which celebrated Constan- 
tine’s restoration to Byzantium, Artavasdos and his two sons 
were exposed to the view of the populace and then thrown 
into prison. Some time afterwards the general of the Thra- 
cesians, Sisinnius, who had stood by the Emperor in his 
difficulties, was convicted or suspected of treasonable plotting, 
and was deprived of his eyesight. It is possible that this plot 
was a scheme for the elevation of Artavasdos, as the eyes of 
Artavasdos ? and his sons were also put out immediately after- 
wards. 


The troubles that beset Constantine on his accession were 
a true augury of a stormy and uneasy reign; but the ability 
which he had displayed in overcoming the difficulties, also 
boded that his energy and skill would hold the joints of the 


1 The famine was so great that a fireships, which lay in the imperi 
bushel (modius) of barley was sold for arsenal at the disposal of Artavasdos. 
10, a bushel of pulse for 19, a bushel 2 On the influence of Armenians and 
of millet or lupines for 8 nomismata Asiatics in the Empire, see Finlay, i. 
respectively. 5 lbs. (litrai) of oil cost a pP: 200, 201; cf. Bardanes, Artavas- 
nomisma, a pint of wine (féorns, ie. os, Alexius Mouselé (790), Bardan (re- 
sextarius) cost a semission. The Ciby- belled against Nicephorus I.), Arsaber 
raiot ships were kept at bay by the (father-in-law of Leo V} 
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time together. Although it was a time of uneasiness, it was 
not a time of rottenness, like the reign of Phocas or the reign 
of Apsimar; the policy of Leo had reformed the State. But 
the very tendency to reform had created an uneasy surging 
movement in the Empire. This tendency did not consist 
merely in the conscious endeavours and definite activity of the 
Emperor and those who sympathised with his spirit of rational 
enlightenment. All these conscious endeavours and activities 
were themselves the result of a general tendency to change, 
which was latently at work among the inhabitants of the 
eastern Mediterranean in the eighth century. I already touched 
on this subject in speaking of the pestilence which raged in 
the reign of Justinian, and put forward the conjecture that 
plagues on a great scale spread at periods when the organisms 
of a people are involved in a precarious condition of transfor- 
mation or decay, and may be peculiarly susceptible to noxious 
external influences. The plague itself contributes to the for- 
mation of a new world by clearing away an effete population 
and making room for new settlers, while only the fittest of the 
old inhabitants survive its ravages. 

A great plague of this kind broke out in the reign of Con- 
stantine and desolated large portions of the Roman dominions. 
It originated in Syria (744) and spread thence to Constantinople, 
not, however, by way of Asia Minor, but in a circular direction, 
travelling through Egypt, Africa, Sicily, and Calabria, and 
passing thence to Greece and the Archipelago. It is interest- 
ing to note this course, for it shows that the plague followed 
lines of commercial traffic. Had Syria still belonged to the 
Roman Empire the pestilence would doubtless have traversed 
Asia Minor and so reached the Bosphorus, as in the days of 
Justinian; but there was now little intercourse by land be- 
tween Asia Minor and Syria, as a chronic state of hostility 
prevailed between the caliphate and the Empire and the trade 
of the two states was carried on by sea. 

The following account of this pestilence is given by Theo- 
phanes, who was born about the time of its prevalence :— 

“ A pestilential death, beginning in Sicily and Calabria, 
advancing like fire to Monobasia ! (t.e. Monembasia) and Hellas 


1 In the biography of St. Wilibald, by his kinswoman, a nun of Heiden- 
bishop of Eichstädt (741-786), written heim, we find the following statement - 
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and the adjacent islands, spread throughout the whole of the four- 
teenth indiction (744-7435), chastising the impious Constantine 
and restraining the mad violence against holy churches and 
sacred pictures; yet he remained incorrigible, like Pharaoh of 
old. And this plague of bubo (swelling in the groin) reached 
the imperial city in the fifteenth indiction (745-746); and 
then, suddenly and without visible cause, many crosses of olive 
oil began to appear on the garments of men and on the sacred 
cloths of the church (St. Sophia). Hence men were seized 
with sorrow and great despondency, in perplexity at such a 
sign; and the divine wrath, destroying and not sparing, over- 
took not only the inhabitants of the city but those who dwelled 
round about it. Moreover, many saw apparitions, and, having 
fallen into ecstasy, they fancied that they were communing with 
certain strange, as it seemed, and hideous faces, and that they 
addressed them as friends and discoursed with them, and noting 
what they said, declared it unto others. And they saw the same 
forms entering their houses and slaying some of the household, 
and wounding others with swords. But most of the things which 
the forms told them fell out, as they afterwards beheld. 
“And in the spring of the first -indiction (747) the pesti- 
lence spread to a greater extent, and in summer its flame 
culminated to such a height that whole houses were entirely 
shut up, and those on whom the office devolved could not bury 
their dead. In the embarrassment of the circumstances, the 
plan was conceived of carrying out the dead on saddled animals, 
on whose backs were placed frameworks of planks. In the 
same way they placed the corpses above one another in waggons. 
And when all the burying-grounds in the city and suburbs had 
been filled, and also the dry cisterns and tanks, and very many 
vineyards had been dug up, the gardens too within the old walls 
were used for the purpose of burying human bodies, and even 
thus the need was hardly met.” 
inde navigantes venerunt ultra mare ever, discredits the statement, and em- 
Adriaticum ad urbem Monafasiam in phasises the geographical ignorance of 
Slavinica terra, et inde navigantes in the authoress. But we have seen 
insulam nomine Choo dimittcbant Corin- there is no reason to assume that there 
thios in sinistra parte. The journey of were not considerable Slavonic settle- 
St. Wilibald to the East took place be- ments in the Peloponnesus as early as 
tween 723 and 728, so it would appear the seventh century (see the statement 
that at that time the Slaves dwelled in of Isidore, above, p. 280). Hopf in the 


the Peloponnesus, though of course they Graeco-Slavonic controversy is almost 
did not hold Monembasia. Hopf, how- as much an advocate as Fallmerayer. 
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Towards the end of 747 the violence of the disease abated. 
Constantinople was depopulated after the black year, and while 
his orthodox enemies were making the most of the misfortune 
as a direct visitation on the iconoclasts, whom they regarded 
as no better than Jews, Constantine began to take measures 
for repopulating the capital. For this purpose he transplanted 
families on a large scale from Greece and the islands to Con- 
stantinople. The effect of this act was to leave room in the 
Greek peninsula, already depopulated by the plague, for the 
Slaves, who began to press southward in greater numbers than 
ever, and complete the process of Slavising large districts of 
Hellas and the Peloponnesus,' in which there was a consider- 
able Slavonic element already. Two tribes, called Ezerites 
and Melings, established themselves on Mount Taygetus, and 


long remained independent. 


The question suggests itself, how far the Slaves who had 
been settling in Greece as early as the second half of the sixth 


century were interfused with the native Greek population. 


On 


this subject we have little or no evidence, but we may be 


1 Our authority is the celebrated 
notice of Constantine Porphyrogennetos 
(de Them. ii. 6), écO\aBwOn è race 
h xépa kal yéyove BdpBapos, of which 
Fallmerayer made so much for his Slav- 
onic theory. We know not what basis 
Constantine had for his statement, but 
there is no reason to doubt it; and it 
is quite impossible to explain away (as 
M. Sathas and others have attempted 
to do) the word éc6\aBw6n. The pro- 
nunciation Sthlaves was a Greek soften- 
ing of Sclaves. But at the same time 
waca must not be pressed, it is evi- 
dently an exaggeration ; and we must 
not, with Fallmerayer, draw any con- 
clusions as to the large towns, which 
continued to be Hellenic. Constantine 
illustrates his assertion by a witticism 
of the grammarian Euphemius (in the 
tenth century), who described the face 
of Nicetas, a conceited Peloponnesian, 
as yapacdoedhs bys écOAaBwuévyn. Hopf 
explains -yapacdoedys as ‘‘cunning” 
(verschmitztes, Gr. Gesch. p. 96); Ban- 
duri rendered it by yepovroedis ; while 
Finlay emended it to yadapoedys, ‘‘ ass- 
like” (ii. p. 305). But the emendation, 
though ingenious, carries no conviction ; 
why should the intelligible yadapo- 
(mod. Gk. yatdapos=ass) have become 
the difficult yapacdo-? It is clear that 


yapacdo- is not Greek, and from the con- 
text we might be inclined to conclude 
that it contains some special Slavonic 
allusion. l conjecture that the 
Greeks applied the term Tapagdoe or 
Tapafto to the inhabitants of Slavonic 
town-settlements—‘‘ men of a gdrad” 
(ortown). This Slavonic word (Church. 
Slav. grad, Russ. gérod) is familiar from 
such names as Novgorod, Belgrad. The 
use of the word by the Slaves who 
settled in Greece is proved by three 
towns called Gardiki in Greece, one in 
Messenia and two in Thessaly. Gar- 
diki is a diminutive form, cf. Russ. 
gorodék. Tapagéo was probably applied 
to the Slaves of some special gårad (or 
gardiki), well known to the contempor- 
aries of Constantine VII. According 
to this conjecture we might translate 
the verse, 


“ A Slavonised and Garaditish face.” 


The numerous Slavonic names of places 
in modern Greece are an important con- 
firmation of Constantine's assertion ; 
they have been treated of in the essay 
of Miklosich, Die slavischen Elemente 
im Neugriechischen. I may add that our 
English Slavonic scholar Mr. Morfill 
holds the view that Greece was Slavised, 
see Early Slavonic Literature. 
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justified in speculating that the infusion took place rapidly, 
and that the Slaves who settled in Greece between the dates 
570 and 640 were gradually and easily converted to Chris- 
tianity. It is at least remarkable that we hear of no intestine 
conflicts in Greece, nor yet of a mission for the conversion of 
the Slavonic settlers there. It is inviting to compare the 
infusion of the Slaves with the Greeks to the speedy amalga- 
mation of the Danes, who invaded England in the ninth cen- 
tury, withthe Angles. “The Danish Odo, Oskytel, and Oswald 
were archbishops in less than a century after Halfdane had 
divided Northumbria”; and just in the same way the Slav- 
onian Nicetas became Patriarch of New Rome in the reign of 
Constantine V. We may pursue the parallel further, and com- 
pare the later Danish migrations of the eleventh century to the 
later Slavonic migration of the eighth century, of which we 
have just spoken. It was against these new immigrants, not 
yet amalgamated with the inhabitants, that the expedition of 
Stauracius was directed in 783. 

Thus the plague was fruitful in far-reaching changes. On 
the one hand, an immense number of the inhabitants of Greece, 
who kept up many old Hellenic traditions, were either exter- 
minated or transferred to a new place, where they came under 
new influences. On the other hand, a vast portion of the 
inhabitants of Byzantium, who maintained a certain Roman 
character and many Roman traditions amid all their half- 
Hellenic half-oriental ways, had been carried off by the plague, 
and were replaced by pure Greeks who had not inherited the 
effects of Roman influence, but, on the other hand, had been 
affected by intercourse with the Slaves. A double process 
went on in Byzantium; the new Greek settlers were Byzan- 
tinised, and at the same time Byzantium was Hellenised more 
completely than before. This was an important step in the 
direction of becoming a Greek nationality, to which goal the 
Roman Empire was steadily tending. 

But we must especially emphasise the fact that these 
changes mark the final separation of the Empire from the 
ancient world and its assumption of a completely medieval 

1 Stubbs, Constitutional History, i. p. the position of Belisarius, if I am right 
219. The rapid amalgamation of Slav- in weve Salen his name as Slavonic 


onic settlers in more northern regions (White Dawn). 
of the Illyric peninsula is indicated by 
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character. The removal of the Greeks from Greece cut off the 
dim survivals of the ancient Hellenic spirit; the depopulation 
of partly-Roman New Rome cut off the dim survivals of the 
ancient Roman spirit. All the elements that define the Middle 
Ages operated henceforward unstifled and unmodified. In the 
middle of the sixth century, the time of the plague in Justinian’s 
reign, we left the ancient world and entered the outer gate of the 
medieval city}; in the reign of Heraclius, after the conquest of 
Persia, we passed an inner gate?; but the innermost gate is 
not reached till the eighth century; and the plague in the 
reign of Constantine marks the new departure. The ninth 
century and the twelfth are far more homogeneous than the 
sixth and the eighth. 


Neither Constantine nor his father Leo took pains to com- 
memorate their reigns by costly buildings, as did other less 
patriotic Emperors when the public purse could but ill afford the 
expense. Constantine, however, executed one solid and useful 
public work. The aqueduct of Valens had been destroyed by 
the Avars when they besieged Constantinople in the reign 
of Heraclius, and had never been restored since. The conse- 
quence was that the city was not well supplied with water, 
and when there was a drought in 766, the want of a duct 
to bring water from the hills was painfully felt. The Em- 
peror immediately set about the restoration of the old aqueduct, 
which involved a large outlay. He collected skilled workmen 
from various parts of the Empire: a thousand masons and two 
thousand plasterers or cement-workers from Pontus and from 
Asia (that is, the western coast lands of Asia Minor); five 
thousand labourers and two hundred potters from Thrace; five 
hundred ostrakarioi or pottery-workers from Greece and the 
Aegean islands.’ 

Constantine was said to be avaricious, and one writer calls 
him a “ Christ-hating new Midas.” This accusation seems 


1 See vol. i. p. 399. 3 Both xepaporool and dorpaxdpror 

2 See above, p. 246. It may be mean potters. The latter, I suppose, 
well to state that I use the conven- made the earthenware pipes (which 
tional terms ancient, medieval, and Vitruvius considered better than leaden, 
modern as a convenient way of marking as the water that passed was purer), 
certain broad distinctions, but without and the former were the brickmakers. 
attaching any intrinsic value to arbi- See Theophanes, 6258 a.m. = 765- 
trary lines of division. 766. 
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to be chiefly founded on a curious and unjustifiable economic 
measure, which, whether designedly or not, had the effect of 
benefiting the non-productive portion of the community at the 
expense of the productive. He withheld the imperial revenue 
from circulation, and this at once cheapened all articles of 
food. The farmers and corn-growers were forced to sell their 
products at absurdly small prices; so that the money received 
was hardly sufficient to pay the taxes, which were not dimin- 
ished and were exacted in coin. Meanwhile the non-agricul- 
tural classes, the buyers, were jubilant, attributing the low 
prices to plenteous crops, instead of to the true cause, scarcity 
of the medium of exchange. This affair is an interesting para- 
graph in the history of political economy.’ 

Constantine married three times. By his first wife, Irene, 
the daughter of the khan of the Khazars, he had one son Leo 
(nicknamed “the Khazar”), who succeeded him. His second 
wife, Maria, died childless in 751. He then married Eudocia, 
who bore him five sons, Christophorus, Nicephorus, Nicetas, 
Anthimus, and Eudocimus. The eldest son, Leo, married an 
accomplished and ambitious Athenian lady named Irene in 
768. The second and third sons were raised to the rank of 
Caesar and the fourth and fifth to the rank of nobilissimus in 
768; the youngest, Eudocimus, was not made a nobilissimus 
until the reign of his half-brother Leo.’ 


1 On the great wealth of society at 
this period, see Finlay, ii. 218. Our direct 
evidence for the amount of specie in cir- 
culation in the Roman Empire concerns 
the reign of Theophilus rather than the 
eighth century ; but it is certain that 
the Empire kept the west of Europe 
supplied with gold coins. 

Constantine had a daughter named 
Anthusa by his third wife. She was 
called after a nun, a friend and protégée 
of her mother. ‘‘ The princess Anthusa 


was distinguished for her benevolence 
and piety ; she is said to have founded 
one of the first orphan asylums estab- 
lished in the christian world ; and her 
orthodox devotion to pictures obtained 
for her a place among the saints of the 
Greek Church, an honour granted also 
to her godmother and teacher ” (Finlay, 
ii. p. 68). The intimate relations of 
the nun Anthusa to the imperial family 
shows Constantine’s domestic mild- 
ness, 
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CHAPTER VI 
ICONOCLASTIC POLICY OF CONSTANTINE ! 


CONSTANTINE was an apt pupil of his father Leo in the lessons 
of autocratic government and the assertion of imperial supre- 
macy in ecclesiastical affairs. But in the matter of iconoclasm 
his little finger was thicker than his father’s loins, and he 
detested so intensely the superstition and stupidity which 

ere fostered by the monks that he ended by persecuting 
them with a sort of passionate bitterness. As monasticism 
was one of the most radical elements of medieval Christendom, 
Constantine’s opposition may appear vain and untimely’; 
nevertheless, he was not altogether beating the air. For, 
although persecution is always impolitic, the attitude of the 
iconoclasts was the expression of a new and healthy spirit, and 
we should not blame them much if they fell into the error of 
intolerance, whose entire eradication can be looked for only 
after a long education of the human race. And when we read 
the accounts of the persecutions we must remember that they 
emanate from Constantine’s opponents, and that no sources 
written in the iconoclastic interest are extant. It will not be 
necessary to enter here into the details of the “ martyrdoms,” 


1 For this chapter my chief Greek 
authorities are the Chronography of 
Theophanes ; the Acts of the seventh 
Ecumenical (second Nicene) Council, 
Mansi, vols. xii. and xiii. ; the Life of 
St. Andreas of Crete (Acta Sanctorum, 
Oct. viii.); Vita Stephani Junioris (pub- 
lished 1688 A.D. in the Analecta Gracca 
of the Benedictines) A pamphlet 
against Constantine V, falsely ascribed 
to John of Damascus, is contained 


in the Cod. Reg. 2428—a codex 
written by Leo Cinnamus in the 
year sywd’=6784, who transcribed it — 
from a codex written in se’ = 6267 
(517 years before)=758 a.D. Migne 
has included this in his edition of John 
Damascenus, 

2 I shall point out further on that 
Constantine’s policy was actuated by 
economic motives as well as by hatred 
of superstition. 
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which find a fitter place in works on ecclesiastical history ; our 
attention is directed rather to the general spirit of the rational- 
istic movement. 

Constantine not only condemned picture-worship and hated 
monachism, but his orthodoxy in theological doctrine was 
extremely doubtful, and in some respects his moral principles 
were decidedly far from austere. Thereby he laid himself open 
to the attacks of his opponents, who made him out to be 
almost a pagan in creed and a Minotaur or a Cyclops in 
manners. 

The stories that are told to illustrate his tendency to Nes- 
torianism, or even to Arianism, have probably a basis of fact, 
and both Leo and Constantine may have been secretly inclined 
to a unitarian system as a purer form of religion. In any 
case, Constantine won the reputation of being addicted to free 
theological speculation. He forbade the prefixion of the sap | 
saint to the names of men; he would not permit any one to 
speak of St. Peter, but only of the apostle Peter. He ban 
tered his courtiers unsparingly when they displayed traits o 
superstition or an inclination to practise austerities, which he 
deemed unjustified by reason. If one of his nobles slipped 
and fell in his presence and happened to employ such an 
expression as “ Virgin, help me,” he was exposed to the 
Emperor's smiles or sneers. If a minister was in the habit 
of attending church services with a pious and punctilious 
regularity, or complied with such a custom as the keeping 
of a sacred vigil, the Emperor laughed him to scorn. Even 
an over-scrupulous care in avoiding profane language was 
held up to ridicule by this enemy of all that savoured of 
superstition. 

Constantine recoiled in horror from the austerity as well as 
from the superstition of monasticism, and he held a merry, 
perhaps ribald court, which gave his enemies welcome mate- 
rial for charges against him. His palace was the scene of|' 
banqueting, music, and dancing; he was not prudish in con- 
versation ; he was fond of the companionship of handsome 
young men. His ecclesiastical opponents circulated mysterious 
stories of secret orgies; and a tale was told, which may be 
true or false, that a youth named Strategius, whose intimacy 
Constantine courted with peculiar ardour, communicated the 


| 
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dangerous secret to a third person, and was on that account 
put to death by the Emperor.’ 
Both Leo and Constantine, while they deprived the people 
fe sacred pictures, desired to substitute other things, not for 
heir edification, but rather for their amusement. Pope 
Gregory accused Leo of endeavouring to replace images? by 
\ harps cymbals, and flutes, as means of popular enjoyment ; 
perhaps Leo organised public concerts. Constantine was fond 
of music; the attention which he paid to harp-playing is one 
of the charges brought against him; and it was he who sent 
to Pipin the first “organ” that ever reached western Europe. 
Theatrical entertainments, to which the Quinisext Synod had 
assumed an uncompromisingly hostile attitude, were in favour 
with the iconoclasts*; nor did their reprobation of sacred and 
seductive pictures by any means imply hostility to the art of 
painting as an art. For example, when the walls of St. Maria 
in Blachernae were stripped (after the synod of 753 A.D.) of 
pictures which illustrated the history of Christ, they were 
covered instead with paintings of landscapes,—trees and birds 
and fruits. How beautiful such ornamentation may have been 
we can fancy from the exquisite mosaics preserved in the 
church of St. George at Salonica; but the author of the Life 
of Stephanus describes St. Maria as transformed into an aviary 
and a fruit market. The Patriarch’s palace was adorned with 
“Satanic” representations of hunting scenes, horse-races, and 
similar subjects. Hence we cannot take literally the con- 
demnations of painting in itself which are recorded to have 
been uttered by the synod of 753. 
This synod, which condemned image-worship as contrary to 
| Christianity, was held at Constantinople, and consisted of 338 
1 Constantine has been accused, 


enone other ee of intercourse 
with demons, of delighting in effemi- 


breathed upon by the most virulent of 
his foes. ; 
2 See above, p. 443. 


nate practices (uadaxla), and of a 
strange hankering after the excrement 
of horses (whence, it is said, he was 
called “ Kaballinos’’), In regard to Con- 
stantine’s character, it is as stupid of 
Walch, his admirer, to make hazardous 
assertions about his chastity as it is 
irrelevant of his detractors to dwell on 
the statements that impugn his moral- 
ity in sexual relations. It is well 
worthy of note that in this respect the 
fame of Leo III has not been even 


3 For example, John of Damascus, in 
a letter to Constantine V, mentioned 
several of that Emperor’s followers as 
fond of theatrical shows, as we are 
told in the Vita Stephani Junioris. 
He called the iconoclastic bisho 
KotNtodovAous Tre kal yaorpéppovas ; he 
called Constantine himself alperxed7 (?) 
kal Mdyo8 elxovoxavorny Te kal pusáyiov. 
The reading aipecxeX7 is uncertain ; it is 
rendered in the Latin translation aere- 
ticam blateronem, as if alpeceperxedi,. 
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members, but was not attended by representatives from Rome 
Alexandria, Antioch, or Jerusalem, so that it had no just clai 
to be styled ecumenical? The Patriarch Anastasius had die 
of a foul disease in the preceding year, and as no one had bee 
elected in his place, Theodosius, bishop of Ephesus and son o 
the Emperor Apsimar, presided at the council. Soon after 
wards the patriarchal chair was filled by Constantinos, bishop 
of Sylaeum, who was presented to the people in the church at 
Blachernae by the Emperor himself, with the words, “ Long 
live the ecumenical Patriarch.” A few days afterwards, ac- 
companied by the new Patriarch and the bishop of Ephesus, 
Constantine declared aloud his heretical doctrine in the Augus- 
teum (Forum of Constantine). 

After the synod, coercive measures were taken to carry out 
its resolutions. It would seem that for almost ten years after 
Constantine’s victory over Artavasdos he had abstained from 
active proceedings against the adoration of pictures, waiting 
until he should feel himself securely established on the throne, 
and that consequently the churches which Leo had purified 
were once more adorned with sacred paintings and images. 
The monks, moreover, had taken advantage of the lull to pro- 
pagate the orthodox doctrine and encourage the forbidden 
practices; nor did they cease after the synod to agitate against 
the Emperor and the Patriarch. But for several years wars 
and other affairs prevented Constantine from pushing coercion 
to extremes and suppressing by violent measures the refractory 
monks who, from the aspect of Caesaropapism, were no better 
than rebels. 

But in 761 the persecution began, and among the many 
monks who were put to death or maltreated six stand out 
conspicuously, as the Greek Church commemorates the anni- 


1 In the preceding year preparatory 
synods were held in the provinces. The 
Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem declared themselves in 
favour of image-worship. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the see of Con- 
stantinople stood alone, the council of 
753 styled itself the seventh Ecumeni- 
cal Council. It condemned images of 
Christ and images of the saints on 
different grounds ; the former (and here 
we see the approximation to monophysi- 
tism), because Christ’s nature being 


divine, is dxardAnwros, incomprehen- 
sible, and dwreplypagos, not circumscrib- 
able, and therefore must not be repre- 
sented circumscribed by the limits of a 
figure in space; the latter (to which 
this reasoning would not apply), be- 
cause all images and idols in religious 
worship savoured of heathen usage. It 
must be specially noted that the synod 
enjoined that rich churches were not to 
be plundered or injured on the pretence 
of iconoclasm. 
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versaries of their martyrdoms. Peter Kalybites,’ who had 
called Constantine a new Valens and a new Julian,—he prob- 
ably detested an Arian even more than a pagan,—was flogced 
to death in the circus of St. Mamas in Blachernae on the 16th 
of May. John of Monagria suffered two months later. The 
year 766 was signalised by the executions of Paul of Crete 
and Andreas of Crete. Another Paul underwent martyrdom 
in 771 (8th July). But of all the victims the most celebrated 
and influential was the abbot Stephanus, whose death is com- 
memorated on the 28th day of November; the year in which 
he suffered cannot be fixed with positive certainty, as the 
statements of our authorities are contradictory. Stephanus 
lived the austere life of an anchoret in a cell on Mount 
Auxentius in Bithynia, and when Constantine began (about 
the year 760 or 761) to suppress monks and monasteries, not 
only the monks of Bithynia, but those of Constantinople and 
the country round about, betook themselves to the secluded 
mountain and lived under the guidance of the abbot. It was 
said that false witnesses were suborned by the Emperor to 
bring charges against this powerful opponent, and that a noble 
widow, Anna, the spiritual daughter of Stephanus, was accused 
by her slave of having indulged in carnal conversation with 
the abbot, and was whipped in the vain hope of extorting a 
confession (about September 762). When this charge failed, 
Stephanus was accused of having transgressed the Emperors 
edict that no monk should take in a novice, and of having tried to 
seduce a young court page into embracing monastic life under his 
guidance. Of course the biographer of the martyr represents 
this charge as false, but we cannot accept his colouring of the 
story without reservation, and must regard it as at least quite 
possible that the complaints of the page had some foundation? 


BOOK VI 


1 Theophanes erroneously calls him 
Andreas Kalybites, while conversely he 
calls Andreas of Crete Peter Stylites. 
See the article of the Bollandists, ‘‘de 
Andrea Cretensi dicto in crisi,” Acta 
Sanctorum, Oct. vol. viii. (1853). 
John, the abbot of Monagria, is com- 
memorated on 4th June; Paul of Crete 
on 17th March; Andreas of Crete on 
20th October. Hefeleand the Bollandists 
lace the martyrdom of the two last in 

67. According to my chronology the 
date is 760, which corresponds partly 


to 6258 a.m. and partly to 6259 a.m. 

2 The charges against Stephanus 
(according to the Patriarch Nice 
phorus) were that ‘‘he deceives many, 
teaching them to despise present glory 
and houses and kindred, and to leave 
the imperial court and adopt the 
monastic life”; and Nicephorus, s0 
far from hinting that the charges are 
false, considers the alleged conduct part 
of the monk’s piety. Stephanus’ pro- 
selytising habits were just what made 
him so obnoxious to the Emperor. 
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At all events, the Emperor’s representations of the matter in 
Constantinople created a current of popular excitement against 
the monks, and Constantine no longer hesitated to send 
soldiers to Mount Auxentius with orders to pull down the 
monastery and the church, which were built at a lower point 
on the mountain than the cell of the abbot,! to disperse all the 
monks, and to conduct Stephanus to the island of Proconnesus. 
He was allowed to remain there in exile for a space of two 
years, but as crowds of monks congregated to him and he con- 
tinued to preach the doctrine of image-worship with unflagging 
energy, he was at length removed in fetters to Constantinople 
(764) and flung into the praetorian prison (praetorium) with 
342 monks, who were condemned to suffer various penalties 
and indignities—some losing their eyes, some having their 
ears or noses slit, while the beards of others were tarred and 
burnt. Stephanus was condemned to death, and stoned or 
hewed to pieces in the street.” 

Soon after he had removed from his way the zealous and 
noxious Stephanus, the Emperor adopted the measure of exact- 
ing an oath from all his subjects that they would not worship 
pictures. About the same time he induced the Patriarch 
Constantinos to relax the severity of manners affected by 
ecclesiastics, to abandon the habit of eschewing meat, to join 
in good fellowship at the imperial table, and to assist at 
musical entertainments. The Patriarch thus became, in the 
eyes of the monks, no better than a worldly reveller. 

When he had returned from his unfortunate expedition 
against Bulgaria (765), Constantine entertained the populace 
and held the monks up to ridicule by a curious exhibition. 
He caused a large number of monks to walk up and down the 
hippodrome, each holding a harlot, or, according to some 
accounts, a nun, by the hand, spat upon and jeered by all the 
people. As for the monasteries, which were numerous, he 
had either caused them to be pulled down, as those of Calli- 


1 The cell was situated under the 
highest peak of the mountain. 

2 The body of Stephanus was thrown 
into a place called ‘‘the tombs of 
Pelagius” (or Pelagioi), where pagans 
and suicides were buried. The exact 
name is not clear, for the MSS. of 
Nicephorus in one place read év ois 


VOL. II 


Kadroupevars Tapos Tov Tledaylovu (p. 72, 
ed. de Boor) and in another place 
(p. 75) rovs ray Tedaylwy kaħovuévovs 
rapovs (so Theoph. p. 674). I am 
inclined to think that the original 
name was rà IIeXaylov, and that it 
afterwards became corrupted to the 


plural. 
2 H 


be 
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stratus and Dion, or converted them into barracks for soldiers 
like that of Dalmatus. 

Hitherto the campaign against monachism had been chiefly 
confined to Byzantium and regions in the vicinity on either 
side of the Propontis; but in 766 Constantine appointed 
staunch and unflinching iconoclasts, men after his own heart, to 
governorships in the Asiatic provinces, and commanded them 
to abolish pictures and coerce monks. Michael Lachano- 
drakon was made governor of the Thracesian, Michael of 
Melissene of the Anatolic, and Manes of the Bucellarian 
theme. Who can describe, cries the chronicler, the evils 
which these men did in the provinces? But we hear no 
details until the end of the year 769 or the beginning of 770, 
when Lachanodrakon assembled all the monks and nuns of 
the Thracesian theme in a plain called Tzukanisterion (“ Polo- 
ground ”), and bade them immediately marry under pain of 
being transported to Cyprus. Many, most probably, yielded, 
but some chose the penalty. Subsequently the same governor 
attacked the monasteries, committed all the patristic books, 
monastic manuals, and sacred relics to the flames, and sent to 
the Emperor a welcome sum of money obtained by selling 
the costly consecrated vessels. The Emperor wrote him a 
letter of warm thanks, and said, “I have found a man after 
my own heart.” Not a monk was left in the Thracesian theme, 
and it is said that Lachanodrakon anointed the beards of some 
with a mixture of oil and wax and set fire to them; but these 
are the stories of opponents. 

I may here draw attention to another aspect of Constan- 
tine’s war against the monks, and point out that economical 
considerations as well as the desire of uprooting superstition 
evidently influenced his policy. In a society where the 
danger was depopulation, not over-population, the monastic 
system was distinctly an evil. A few monasteries scattered 
here and there might have been not only innocuous but highly 
beneficial; but in the Roman Empire cloisters multiplied 
every year, and a sort of mania seems to have seized the 
wealthier classes in the eighth century to found monasteries 
and retire to their seclusion, The consequence was that an 
unduly large proportion of the population, men who should 
have been productive and reproductive citizens, led a life of 
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sterility and inactivity, saving as they thought their own 
souls, utterly regardless of the State. The progress of this 
individualism was fraught with peril for the Empire, which 
was always surrounded by enemies and needed the active 
co-operation of every subject for its preservation ; and I believe 
that this was one of the deepest causes which led to the 
decline of the Eastern Empire. For after the iconoclastic 
movement had died out, the monastic spirit increased more 
and more, and almost every man who was in receipt of a 
respectable income saved money in order to endow a monastery 
before he died; while it was a common occurrence that 
ministers or governors embraced the spiritual life ere they 
had passed their prime. 

Constantine V could not be blind to this aspect of the 
monastic system, nor could he fail to see that it stood in direct 
antagonism to the interests of the State. It is recorded that 
he always became angry if he heard that any of his courtiers 
or officers entertained the intention of retiring to a cloister ; 
and the statement not only indicates the Emperors attitude 
but also illustrates the fact that persons of rank frequently 
sought the seclusion of cells. The measure of compelling 
monks to marry proves, I think, that a desire to redress the 
evil of depopulation, as well as the motive of eradicating 
superstition, determined Constantine’s policy. It may be 
added that the enormous ravages which the great pestilence 
made among the inhabitants of the Empire rendered the 
population question more important and pressing than ever. 
If we once realise that not merely ecclesiastical differences of 
opinion, but social and political problems of the greatest 
magnitude, were involved in Constantine’s conflict with 
monasticism, we shall be more able to comprehend and ready 
to make allowances for the unrelenting severity with which he 
suppressed men like Stephanus, who, though personally amiable 
and well-meaning, exerted all their power and influence to 
maintain a system which, as he plainly saw, was undermining 
and ruining the Empire." One might almost say that the 


1 In regard to the method adopted able that he put into practice the 
by Constantine in secularising the  charistic system, which was so notable 
lands of monasteries and religious afeatureintheeleventhcentury. Atall 
houses, we have no certain historical events, it is well worthy of notice that 
evidence ; but it seems at least prob- John, a Patriarch of Antioch, in his 
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pirit of Constantine’s policy anticipated the famous paradox 
of Gibbon that the virtues of the clergy are more dangerous 
to society than their vices. 


Before concluding this chapter I must mention the fate of 
the Patriarch Constantinos, of which the causes are somewhat 
obscure. A conspiracy was formed against Constantine in 
August 765, shortly after his disastrous expedition to Bulgaria, 
by a number of men of high rank, including Antiochus, who 
had filled the posts of governor of Sicily and logothete of the 
course; Constantine Podopagurus, who was in office as logo- 
thete of the course, and his brother Strategius, the domesticus 
of the imperial guards; David, count of Opsikion; Theo- 
phylactus, governor of Thrace. Constantine and Strategius 
were beheaded, others were blinded. But the most remark- 
able circumstance was that the iconoclastic Patriarch Constan- 


Oratio in donationes monasteriorum 
Laicis factos, traces this system to the 
iconoclastic Emperors, especially Con- 
stantine V. (See Cotelerius, Ecclesiae 
Graecae Monumenta, i. 168, 169). The 
charistic system, as it may be called, 
corresponded to the benefice system of 
the West, and consisted in making over 
lands as a present, dia xapıørıxĝs, with- 
out any contract or written conditions. 
The lands were consequently not alien- 
ated, and if the charistikiar (as the 
receiver of the benefice was called) did 
not satisfy the possessor or fulfil his 
verbal conditions, the possessor might 
resume possession when he liked. This 
practice was very common in theeleventh 
century in the case of monasteries, but 
there is no evidence that it was em- 
ployed in the case of secular landed 
roperty. M. Skabalonovitch gives a 
ong and interesting account of the 
system in his Vizantyskoe Gosudarstvo 
i Tserkov v xi. Veéke, p. 253 sqq. 
He identifies this system with the 
system of benchcia or precaria ia 
karno-bencfitsialnaya sistema), of whose 
existence in the fifth century we have 
evidence in Salvian and the Code of 
Justinian, and which was in full force 
in Gaul under the Merovingians. 
Among the Franks the two chief 
sources of feudalism were (1) benefices 
of two kinds, and (2) commendations, 
The charistic system and the mpdévoca 


opra gifts, resumable at pleasure) 
of the eleventh century are the analognes 
of one form of the western bencyicia ; 
and we have proofs that the other form 
of benefice also existed at the beginning 
of the tenth century. Poor landowners 
gave (rpérw dwpeds) their property to 
richer lords for the sake of the protection 
and patronage of the latter, as we learn 
from constitutions of Romanus. In 
this practice there were the germs of a 
mild feudalism, and it is interesting to 
observe that the Emperors endeavoured 
to counteract the tendency. The ex- 
pression dwped, which is also applied to 
the charistic custom, leads Skabalono- 
vitch (p. 262) to bring the two customs 
into close connection. The second form 
of benefices in the West may be traced 
back to the patrocinia majorum of 
Salvian, but it would be hazardous to 
argue that the custom was prevalent in 


the East before the ninth cen . The 
two forms are explained by Stubbs, 
Constitutional History, i. 275. The 


other element of feudalism, commenda- 
tion, ‘‘may have had a Gallic or Celtic 
origin” (7b. 276); it never appeared 
in the East. It need hardly te said 
that Byzantine centralisation never 
permitted anything like ‘‘ grants of 
immunity.” 

1 Noyobérns Tod póuov, who superin- 
tended the cursus publicus. See post, 
p. 471. 
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tinos’ was suspected of being an accomplice; or else the 
Emperor was angry with him for some other reason, and 
framed against him a false charge of participation in the con- 
spiracy. The historians say that some of his own servants 
were suborned to declare that their master had conferred 
treasonably with Podopagurus. Accordingly Constantinos was 
banished to Hieria, and Nicetas, a Slavonian and of course an 
iconoclast, was elected in his stead. A year later (6th October 
766) Constantinos, who had in the meantime been transferred 
from Hieria to Prince’s island, was brought to Constantinople. 
He was first beaten so severely that he could not walk, and 
then carried in a litter to St. Sophia, where an imperial secre- 
tary read out a list of the accusations which had been pre- 
ferred against him, accompanying the recitation of each item 
with a blow in the face, to the delectation of the new Patriarch 
Nicetas, who looked on. He was then beaten backwards out 
of the church; and on the following day, sitting on an ass, 
with his face turned to its tail, was exposed in the hippodrome 
to the spits and mocks of the people. He was beheaded in 
the Kynegion, his head was exposed in the Milion, and his 
body was dragged by ropes along the streets to “the place of 
Pelagius,” the barathrum of Byzantium. 

Unfortunately we know nothing of the crimes or misde- 
meanours which the imperial secretary read in the solea of St. 
Sophia, and it is not a little surprising to find the Emperor 
treating thus an iconoclastic Patriarch, whom he had at first 
regarded with marked favour. If I may hazard a conjecture, 
perhaps Constantinos, while he agreed with the Emperor in his 
hatred of image-worship, did not agree with him in his hatred 
of monks, and did not approve of his thoroughgoing policy, 
which aimed at the extirpation of the monastic system. I am 
inclined to think that in this respect the iconoclastic clergy 
were not at one with the supporters of Constantine’s policy 
against monachism, and that this difference may have occasioned 
a breach between the Patriarch and the Emperor. 


1 Like Finlay, I call this Constantine Constantinos to distinguish him from 
the Emperor. 


CHAPTER VII 
BULGARIA 


THE Bulgarian monarch Terbel, who had restored Justinian II 
to the throne, and in return for that service obtained the rank 
of a Roman Caesar, who had afterwards attacked the Saracens 
as they besieged Constantinople, and in the following year 
espoused for a moment the cause of the ex-Emperor Anastasius, 
died in 720, after a reign of twenty years, during which the 
Bulgarian kingdom had been on terms of almost unbroken 
peace with the Roman Empire! Forty-three years passed, 
during which two princes, both fameless and one nameless, 
ruled the Bulgarians; then in 753 Kormisoš usurped the 
royal power, and a period of disturbances set in. 

As the Bulgarians were in the habit of making inroads on 
Thrace, Constantine took measures to secure the frontier by 
establishing strong fortresses, and planting, as settlers in the 
northern parts of Thrace, the Syrian and Armenian inhabitants 
of towns in Asia, which he conquered from the Saracens. At 
this juncture (755) Kormiso§ sent a message to Constantine 
demanding the payment of tribute, that the Emperor's refusal 
might be an excuse for invading the Empire. According to one 


1 A treaty, fixing the boundaries and 
determining commercial relations, was 
concluded in the brief reign of Theo- 
dosius III. We learn this fact inci- 
dentally from a notice of Theophanes 
when he is dealing with Crumn and 
Nicephorus L, 6305 A.M. ras éwi Oeo- 
oslov rod 'Adpauurynvod croaxnbeloas xal 
Teppavod rot rarpidpxou orovddas xpos 
Koppuéotov ròv kar’ éxeivo Katpov kúpiov 
BovAyaplas’ af rovs Spous wrepretxov dwrd 


Mn\euwaw ris Opdans, eobirds re ral 
xéxxwa Séppara Ews Tints N NTP 
xpucloy . . . rods è Euwopevopevors eis 
éxarépas xwpas ià ovyAlwy xal oppa- 
ylw» cuvloracOat, rois è oppayidas sh 
Exovow daipeicOa ra wpordyra airois 
kal eloxopul{ecOar Tois Önuosiois Ayos. 
Theophanes errs in the name of the 
king of Bulgaria who was Terbel in 
716, not Kormesios. Jiriček (p 140) 
wrongly places this treaty in 714. 
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historian, the Bulgarians devastated Thrace up to the Long 
Wall, but were then attacked and routed by the Emperor’; 
according to another, they returned to their country unharmed.? 

In 758 Constantine proceeded to Macedonia to reduce the 
Slaves, whose numbers in those regions had considerably in- 
creased of late. In consequence of the ravages of the plague, 
there had been a very large migration of families from northern 
Greece and the Peloponnesus to Constantinople; and this 
evacuation had left room for the Slaves to press southwards, 
where they were fast gaining ground. The Sclavinias, as the 
settlements in Macedonia and Thessaly were called, were 
nominally tributary to the Emperor, but they were ever 
ready to throw off the yoke, and it was not always easy for 
the Emperors, occupied by Saracen or Bulgarian wars, to 
reduce them to submission. Constantine subjugated “the 
Sclavinias,” and made prisoners of the refractory. 

In the following year he headed an expedition against 
Bulgaria,’ but when he arrived at the pass of Berégaba, some- 
where between Anchialus and Varna, he was met by the 
enemy, and experienced a defeat, which was fatal to two im- 
portant ministers, the general of the Thracesian theme and the 
master-general of the post (logothete of the course).4 Three 
years later we find that Kormiso§ is no longer king, that the 
Bulgarians have revolted and set up Teletz (Teletzes), a man 
of a bold, and some said bad, disposition, The domestic dis- 
cord that prevailed at this time induced an immense number 
of Slaves, two hundred and eight thousand, to leave Bulgaria. 
They fled in their boats on the Euxine to the shelter of the 
Roman Empire, and Constantine settled them near the river 
Artana in Bithynia. 


1 Nicephorus, p. 66. 

2 Theophanes, 6247 a.m. Nice- 
phorus and Theophanes are our only 
original] authorities for this chapter. 
An old half-Slavonic half- Bulgarian 
list of Bulgarian monarchs (Jiriček, 
p. 139) gives us a few names. 

3 6251 A.M., 759 A.D. Jiritek (p. 
141) would identify Berégaba with 
either: ‘‘Nadir Derbend oder der 
Saumpfad von Mesembria iiber Eminé 
nach Varna.” Nicephorus mentions, 
without date, a very successful expedi- 
tion of Constantine by land and sea. 


He defeated the Bulgarians in a battle 
at Marcellae (Marcellon?), and ravaged 
their country. This is not mentioned 
by Theophanes (or Jiritek), but from 
the order of the narration in Nice- 
phorus must have taken place about 
756 or 757. 

4 Aoyodérns To Spbuov. This is the 
earliest mention of this office, which in 
the sixth century belonged to the praet. 

refects. It is to be presumed that the 
ogothete of the course was created in 
the seventh century, when the praet. 
pref. of the East ceased to exist. 
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Teletz soon attacked Roman towns and plundered Roman 
territory in the neighbourhood of Mount Haemus, and Con- 
stantine prepared an expedition to chastise his insolence. 
On the 17th of June 762 he left the city, having previously 
sent by the Euxine a fleet of eight hundred transport vessels,’ 
carrying twelve horses each, to meet him at Anchialus. When 
Teletz heard of these preparations, he collected about two 
thousand auxiliary troops from the neighbouring Slavonic 
tribes of Illyricum,? and secured his fortresses. The Emperor 
encamped in the plain of Anchialus, and on the 30th of June, 
when Teletz arrived with a large army, a battle was fought, 
lasting from eleven o'clock in the forenoon until late in the 
evening. The Bulgarians and Slaves were beaten back and routed 
by the Roman cavalry. Many were killed and many captured; 
the latter were carried through the streets of Constantinople 
on wooden planks,’ adorning the triumph of the Emperor, who 
then delivered them to the populace to deal with as it willed. 

The defeat of Teletz was fatal to his supremacy. The 
people rebelled, slew him and his ministers, and set up Sabin, 
the son-in-law of KormisoS, in his stead. The new king sent 
to the Emperor a proposal of peace, but this policy displeased 
his disorderly subjects, who delighted in war. They met 
together in a sort of diet, called by the Greek historian kom- 
venton (conventus), and having deposed Sabin, asking hin, “ Is 
Bulgaria to be enslaved to the Romans by thee?” they elected 
Baian (Paganos).* Sabin fled to Constantine, who espoused his 
cause; and the Emperor found some means to seize the wives 
and relations of the Bulgarian nobles who had led the opposi- 


1 Theophanes says 2000. 

3 Fywy els cunpaxlay kal Ixr\aBynvov 
oùx ddlya wdH0n (Nic.) These cannot 
have been his subjects, and were pre- 
sumably his western or south-western 
neighbours, Theoph. say he obtained 
two thousand troops from neighbouring 
nations. 

3 tvioravõoúpois (Theoph.) 

4 Theophanes calls him Paganos, but 
his true name, Baian, is known from 
the old Bulgarian catalogue, already 
referred to. The name Baian was 
familiar to the Greek historian; it 
was a common name of Hunnic sove- 
reigns. We cannot, therefore, su eS 
that the corruption was due to f eo- 
phanes. I suspect that the Slaves (or 


Vlachs ?) gave this king the name of 
Pagán, ‘‘heathen,” as a sort of play on 
Baian. The Latin word paganus had 
passed into the Slavonic tongues, ap- 
por in Pannonia, and Constantine 

orphyrogennetos actually regarded it 
as a Slavonic word. The Byzantines, 
hearing the king called Pagan by the 
Slaves, adopted the name. It bas, 
however, been suggested that Pagan 
and Sabinus were sprung from the 
Roman population of the Balkan lands 
—in fact, that they were Roumans or 
Vlachians. If so, their reigns were an 
anticipation of the Vlacho -Bulgarian 
empire of later days. It is noteworthy 
that Nicephorus distinguishes Bava 
and Kampagdnos. 
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tion against Sabin. The possession of these hostages rendered 
the Bulgarians desirous of peace,’ but Constantine apparently 
declined at first, and made an ineffectual expedition against their 
country, which they were able to protect by occupying in good 
time the passes of Mount Haemus. After this (762) the Emperor 
consented to grant an audience to Baian and his bolyars, whom 
he received in the presence of Sabin, and, having reproached 
them for their rebellious behaviour, made a treaty with them. 
Thrace suffered not only from the inroads of the northern 
kingdom, but also from the pillaging expeditions of independent 
Slaves and the brigandage of mountain outlaws. About this 
time Constantine captured a chief of the Slovene tribe of 
the Severs, nominally dependent on Bulgaria, who had inflicted 
many evils on Thrace.? He also captured Christianus, an 
apostate Christian, who had “magarised” or turned Moham- 
medan and commanded a band of scamars. I have already 
mentioned the horrible punishment which this man suffered.’ 
We hear not what became of Baian, but he was succeeded 
by Omar, who represented the interests of Sabin, and was 
opposed by Toktu, Baian’s brother.‘ Constantine invaded 
Bulgaria to suppress Toktu, who, supported by the majority of 
the Bulgarians, had driven Omar from the land; and, finding 
the passes undefended, he advanced as far as the river Tundza,° 
plundering the villages. In the woods on the banks of the 
Danube, Toktu was captured and slain. The Roman invasion 
wrought terrible mischief to Bulgaria, which, as is specially 
stated, offered a spectacle of devastated fields and burnt hamlets. 
Constantine followed up this success by organising another 
expedition on a larger scale in the following year. Two thou- 
sand six hundred transport ships were prepared; troops were 
assembled from their various stations for a simultaneous attack 


1 These details are narrated by Nice- 
horus, who places these events in the 
krst indiction, that is, according to the 
official reckoning of the time, 6254 A.M. 
(=761-762). Theophanes, on the other 
hand, places them in 6256 (=764). I 
prefer to follow Nicephorus ; and place 
the expedition of Constantine in the 
third indiction, as noted by Nicephorus, 
identifying it with the expedition noted 
by Theophanes under 6256. 
2 Theoph. 6256 A.M. rò» Zeßépwv 
äpxovra Zrħaßoŭvov (so de Boor). 


3 Ib. Sce above, p. 422. 


4 Nicephorus calls Toktos Baian's 
brother, and immediately afterwards 
speaks of Toktos and Baian’s brother 
as two distinct persons. The position 
of Omar, as Sabin’s representative, is 
not clear. He is mentioned as reigning 
forty days in the Slavonic list of 
Bulgarian monarchs. 


5 De Boor, however (with Anastasius), 
reads &ws rov Tflxas instead of éws 
Tovyfas. 
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on Bulgaria by land and by sea. But a north wind blew hard 
and wrecked the ships as they were sailing to Anchialus. The 
crews were drowned, and by the Emperor’s orders the bodies 
were fished up with hooks and received christian burial (765). 

Before Constantine’s next Bulgarian expedition King Telerig’ 
had ascended the throne, and his measures for the defence of 
his kingdom were so efficient that in the year 773 Constantine, 
who had arrived with a land army and a naval armament,’ 
abandoned the idea of hostilities and concluded a written treaty, 
each party undertaking not to attack the other. This was in 
May or June. In October of the same year Constantine, who 
had friends and emissaries‘ in Telerig’s dominions, was informed 
by them that the king was sending an army of twelve thousand 
men to enslave the Slavonic land of Berzetia ë and remove the 
inhabitants to Bulgaria. Promptness and secrecy were necessary 
to anticipate this invasion ; and, as Bulgarian ambassadors were 
then present at Constantinople, the Emperor pretended that the 
preparations which he set on foot were for war against the 
Saracens. To keep up this pretence he caused some troops to 
cross over to Asia ; but as soon as the ambassadors had departed 
he assembled in Thrace an army of eighty thousand, consisting 
of garrison soldiers collected from all the themes, of the Thracesian 
regiments, and of the Optimati who were settled in Pontus. At 
Lithosoria he completely surprised the unsuspecting army of the 
enemy, gained a great victory, and returned with abundant booty. 
In 774 he again embarked a large squadron of cavalry, but 
at Mesembria the ships were wellnigh wrecked by a storm 
and the expedition returned without having effected its object. 

The success that generally attended Constantine in his 


BOOK VI 


1 Theophanes (6266 Aa.M.), Ted€pryos ; 
also called Tzerig. 

2 Theophanes mentions ‘Povora xe- 
dávĉa, and Finlay notes the passage as 
containing the first mention of the 
Russians in Byzantine history (ii. 87). 
But de Boor, though he prints Povera sic, 
takes povo.a x. in his index as red boats. 

3 The Bulgarians sent to Constantine 
a bolyar (So:Aav) xal Thrydrov (so de 
Boor). It seems to me probable that 
this word should be written with a 
small initial, as its collocation with 
So.\av demands and as one MS. confirms. 
I take it for a Bulgarian word meaning 
“warrior,” and identical with the 


Tartar djiguit, used by Circassians and 
Cossac 

4 ray xpurrév pwr atrov (Theoph.) 

5 Bepteria, in Macedonia. The 
Berzétai took part in the siege of 
Salonica in 676. At the present time 
Brzaci or Brsjaci live in Macedonia 
about Prilép, Veles, Bitol, and in the 
district of Tikves (Jiriéek, p- 119). 

6 October, twelfth indiction, but the 
preceding May was also in twelfth indic- 
tion, as one indiction was spread over 
two years (sce p. 428). Thus the date 
of the campaign is end of 773, or be- 

inning of 6266 a.m. The dates in 

‘inlay and Jiritek require correction. 
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Bulgarian campaigns was greatly promoted by the presence of 
his agents in Bulgaria, who, keeping him well informed concern- 
ing the state of the country and the intentions of the monarch, 
enabled him to seize favourable opportunities. Telerig knew 
this, and, in order to identify the traitors, had recourse to a 
stratagem. He wrote to Constantine announcing his intention 
of fleeing from his realm and taking refuge in the Roman 
Empire, and asked him to advise him touching persons to 
whom he might most wisely confide his scheme. Constantine 
was taken in by the guile and sent to Telerig the names of his 
friends, whom Telerig immediately put to death. 

In August 775 the Emperor, indefatigable in his hostilities 
against Bulgaria, headed an army and marched northward once 
more, but, seized with an inflammation in his legs, he was obliged 
to return to Arcadiopolis, whence he was brought to Selymbria, 
and a few days later died in the vessel that was conveying him 
to Constantinople. 

In the reign of his successor Leo IV, Telerig carried out 
in earnest the intention which he had falsely professed to 
Constantine and fled from his kingdom to the Roman Emperor, 
at whose court he was baptized, created a Patrician, and married 
to a Roman princess. Cardam succeeded Telerig, and in his 
reign the Romans were on the whole unsuccessful. The general of 
Thrace was surprised and his army routed in the neighbourhood 
of the Strymon (788).? Two or three years later Constantine VI 
led a fruitless expedition against Bulgaria; the Romans and the 
Bulgarians fled from each other in mutual terror (April 791). 

The second expedition of Constantine VI, in July 792, was 
attended with a calamitous defeat. Cardam with all his forces 
advanced to meet him, and the fair presages of false prophets 
induced the Emperor to give battle at a disadvantage. The 
Romans were utterly routed and left some of their most able 
officers on the field, among whom was the veteran Michael 
Lachanodrakon, the beloved of Constantine V. The Emperor 
made good his escape, but the disaster almost cost him his 
throne, as it led to a revolt in the army. 


1 He sailed from Selymbria 13th 788 and lst September 789. 
of September, fourteenth indiction ° Bardas, a patrician; Nicetas and 
= 775. Theognostos, stratégoi; Stephanus, a 
2 The general’s name was Philetos. AA E and others are named as 
The date falls between lst September having fallen. 
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The next campaign took place in 796. Cardam sent a 
message to the Emperor demanding a donation of money, and 
threatening, in case the demand were refused, to lay waste 
Thrace up to the Golden Gate. The Emperor sent him back 
horse-dung rolled up in a napkin, with this message: “I send 
you the tribute that is meet for you. You are an old man, and 
as I don’t wish you to tire yourself by coming so far, I shall go 
to the fort of Marcellon. God will decide the result.” The 
peratic themes were collected for this expedition, but Cardam 
fled without hazarding an engagement. Here we take leave 
of the Bulgarian kingdom, on the eve of the accession of one 
of its most warlike and savage monarchs, the famous Crumn, 
and of the catastrophe of the Roman Emperor Nicephorus I., 
who was slain in battle and whose skull was used as a goblet 
in the palace of Peristhlaba or of Varna. 

By the end of the eighth century, as we have seen, the 
Bulgarian kingdom had not advanced beyond its original 
frontiers; but, on the other hand, the Slovenes had pressed 
southwards in great numbers, had Slavised the country districts 
in northern Greece and the Peloponnesus, and had probably 
increased in strength in the regions of Illyricum and Macedonia, 
which they had occupied before. This Slavonic movement really 
prepared the way for the extension of the Bulgarian power in 
a south-western direction, and before the end of the ninth 
century the southern boundary of the kingdom was the same 
as the northern boundary of modern Greece. The first step in 
this direction was the capture of Sofia, which took place in 
809; but this lies beyond the limits of the present work. 

I should not omit to mention that in the eighth century 
the northern parts of the Aegean Sea were rendered unsafe by 
the bands of Slavonian pirates who infested it. These pirates 
belonged to “the Sclavinias,” that is, Macedonia and Thessaly. 
In the year 768 they carried off into bondage no less than two 
thousand five hundred inhabitants of Tenedos, Imbros, and 
Samothrace, and Constantine ransomed the captives by silken 
robes! “No act of his reign,” says Finlay, “shows so much 
real greatness of mind as this,” because to make terms with 
pirates was for an Emperor to lower his dignity. 


1 Nic. p. 76; in the seventh indiction, i.e. 767-768. 


CHAPTER VIII 
LEO IV 


THE short reign of Leo IV is by no means remarkable. He 
was an iconoclast at heart like his father; but just as his 
father had refrained from giving full effect to his theories for 
some years after his accession, so Leo at first veiled his real 
opinions and not only favoured the monastic order, electing 
monks to metropolitan sees—a practice which seems to have 
become prevalent by the end of the seventh century—but even 
pretended to be “a friend of the Mother of God,” whom 
iconoclasts generally treated with scant respect. His generosity 
with the stores of money which his father had laid up gained 
him popularity. But before he died he laid aside the veil and 
imitated his father’s policy against image-worship, not, how- 
ever, proceeding to such violent extremes. In 780 a number of 
distinguished men, among them Theophanes the chamberlain, 
were arrested for iconodulic practices ; they were flogged, ton- 
sured,’ led in procession through the streets, and shut up in the 
praetorian prison, where Theophanes died. It is noteworthy 
that the Slavonic Patriarch Nicetas died (6th February 780) 
and was succeeded by the Cyprian Paul just before the persecu- 
tion began; and it might be conjectured that the influence of 
Nicetas was exerted in the direction of tolerance, and that the 
newly elected Paul instigated the Emperor to renew the 
persecutions. 

Soon after Leo’s accession measures were taken, at the 
express desire of the imperial governors and the people, to 


1 This punishment (never, of course, did not sympathise with his father in 
used by Constantine V) shows that Leo anti-monachism. 
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secure the succession to his son Constantine. Leo was probably 
consumptive and felt that he could not expect to live very long. 
On Good Friday (776 A.D.) all the governors of the themes, 
ministers, and persons of senatorial rank, all the soldiers present 
in Byzantium, the representatives of all classes of citizens, and 
especially of the guilds of artisans,’ took an oath of allegiance 
to the child Constantine. As Finlay observes, a more than 
usually popular character was given to the ceremony. On the 
following day the-Emperor created his brother Eudocimus 
(a boy who can have been little older than his own son) a 
nobilissimus in the chamber of the Nineteen Accubiti. Thence 
he proceeded, accompanied by his son and the two Caesars and 
the three nobilissimi, to the church of St. Sophia, probably by 
way of the covered passage which connected the church with the 
palace. Having changed his dress in a side room, he entered 
the ambo with his son and the Patriarch Nicetas ; and the 
people who had assembled in the church came forward in order 
and deposited their written oaths on the altar. “ Behold, 
brethren,” said Leo, “I fulfil your request and give you my son for 
Emperor. Behold, receive him from the Church and the hand 
of Christ.” The people cried in reply, “O Son of God, be our 
surety, that we receive from thy hand the lord Constantine as 
Emperor, even to protect him and die for him.” The next 
day was Easter Day, and at dawn the Emperor proceeded 
with the Patriarch to the hippodrome. There the antimission, 
a carpet which was used on ceremonial occasions, was spread 
out beside the Emperor’s throne ; the Patriarch stood upon it 
and prayed; then Leo crowned his son; and the two Augusti 
proceeded to St. Sophia accompanied by the Caesars and 
nobilissimi. 

Shortly after this ceremony a conspiracy was discovered, in 
which the Caesars Nicephorus and Christophorus were involved. 
Though the popular feeling was strongly in favour of punishing 
the princes, they were pardoned, but their confederates were 
banished to Cherson, and on them doubtless the real blame 
rested, as all Leo’s half-brothers were weak men. 


1 ol raw ow TAYLÁTWV Kal TOV TONTOV 
mávruw kal ol rav épyactnpiaxay, Theo- 
phanes—who for this and the following 
reign is in every sense a contempo- 
rary source. Leo IV was called “the 


Khazar” because his mother was a 
Khazar princess. 

2 Alsocalled antiminsion; derived from 
mensa. Interchange was common be- 
tween vo and og,cf.m poxéva or for processus. 
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A considerable success was gained over the Saracens in 
778. Leo organised a large expedition, 100,000 strong, for 
the invasion of Syria. All the Asiatic themes except the 
Cibyraiots took part in it; the iconoclast Lachanodrakon 
commanded the Thracesians, Artavasdos (an Armenian) the 
Anatolics, Gregory the Opsikians, Karisterotzes the Armeniacs, 
and Tatzates the Bucellarians. Germanicia was blockaded, but 
Lachanodrakon was bribed to raise the siege, and the army 
turned to plunder the country. The Saracen forces then 
arrived and experienced a severe defeat; in honour of which 
the generals were received on their return to Constantinople 
with a triumphal welcome. A number of Syrian Jacobites 
were led captive and settled in Thrace. In the following year 
a Mohammedan army invaded Asia Minor and ineffectually 
besieged Dorylaeum. Harassed by the Roman troops, who did 
not risk a general envagement, but cut off the provisions and 
obstructed foraging parties, they were compelled to return 
home. In 780 the successful siege of Sémaltios! rewarded 
Harun’s invasion of the Armeniac theme, but another army 
under Othman was defeated by the general of the Thracesians. 

Leo IV died? on the 8th of September 780, and was suc- 
ceeded by his wife Irene and his son Constantine, then ten 
years old. 


1 74 Xnuarodos xdorpov: Weil calls 2 Boils broke out on his head, and he 
it Semabrum. succumbed to a violent fever. 


CHAPTER IX 
CONSTANTINE VI AND IRENE 


THE record of the twenty-two years which elapsed from the 
death of Leo IV to the deposition of Irene (in 802) is chiefly 
occupied, apart from military and ecclesiastical events, with 
conspiracies and intrigues, the unnatural struggle of Irene? with 
her son, and the schemes of rival eunuchs. We will first note 
the conspiracies in which the brothers-in-law of the Empress 
were involved; we will pass on to the details of the tragedy 
which was determined by the unscrupulous ambition of Irene, 
and then to the intrigues which troubled the five years of her 
sole power after the fall of Constantine. The chapter may be 
concluded with a short notice of the monotonous wars with the 
Saracens. | 

All the sons of Constantine V, six in number, were men of 
inferior ability; Leo, who actually reigned, was probably the 
best of them all, notwithstanding his physical weakness. The 
other five were always glad to share in a treasonable conspiracy 


female imperialism; of the wives of 
Tiberius, Maurice, Phocas we only 
know the names, and the first consort 
of Heraclius did nothing to win pub- 
licity. Then we have Martina, whose 


1 Irene was the second Athenian lady 
who married a Roman Emperor and 
became an Augusta; the first was the 
famous Athenais (Eudocia). It is inter- 
esting to observe that periods in which 


women are prominent figures in Byzan- 
tine history alternate with periods in 
which the Empresses are ciphers. From 
the beginning of the fifth century to 
the reign of Justin II we have a series 
of self-asserting Augustae in Eudoxia, 
Pulcheria, Eudocia, Verina, Ariadne 
(even Lupicina-Euphemia seems to have 
had a will of her own), Theodora, 
Sophia. Then for nearly forty years 
there is a break in the traditions of 


career recalls the glories of Verina and 
Sophia; but her example is not followed 
by the spouses of Heraclius’ successors. 
We know not even the name of the 
wife of Constans II; and Anastasia, 
Theodora, Maria, Irene, Maria, and 
Eudocia a as little part in political 
affairs as the nameless wives of the 
Emperors between 695 and 716. Irene 
made up for the deficiencies of her pre- 
decessors. 
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whose object was to place one of themselves on the throne; 
but none of them had the energy to organise a plot himself, or 
the capacity to carry it out with a fair prospect of success. 
The way in which the three Caesars, Nicephorus, Christophorus, 
and Nicetas, and the two nobilissimi, Anthimus and Eudo- 
cimus, are always grouped together, like a company of puppets 
ever ready to be employed by any designing conspirator, 
without any initiation on their own part, is really amusing. 
We have already seen, in the reign of Leo, a conspiracy to 
elevate Nicephorus, which resulted in the exile of all the 
guilty persons except the Caesar himself. About six weeks 
after the accession of Constantine VI and Irene a similar plot 
was formed, of which the prime movers were probably nobles 
and courtiers who had supported the iconoclastic policy of Leo 
and his father and disliked the iconodulic proclivities of the 
Greek Empress-mother. Bardas an ex-governor of the 
Armeniac theme, Gregory the logothete of the course, Con- 
stantine the commander (domesticus) of the imperial guards, 
Theophylact Rangabé the admiral (drungarius) of the Dode- 
canese,' and other distinguished men were flogged, tonsured, 
and banished. The three Caesars and the two nobilissimi were 
ordained and caused to administer the sacrament on Christmas 
Day,’ in order to impress on the people the fact that they had 
become ministers of the Church. As there was no such insti- 
tution as an official gazette, these measures of informing the 
public were adopted. 

Irene appointed Elpidius governor of Sicily in February 
781. Whether he had been secretly connected with the recent 
conspiracy we are not told; Irene plainly had no suspicion of 
his disloyalty. In April news reached Constantinople that he 
had revolted and professed to support the claims of the late 
Emperor’s brothers. Theophilus, a spathar or aide-de-camp, 
was sent to bring him back; but the Sicilians would not 
allow him to be arrested; so that Irene was obliged to con- 
tent herself for the time with flogging and imprisoning his 
wife and children. The support which Elpidius found in 


1 This is the first occasion on which technical word for procession) placed 
we hear of the ‘‘ Twelve Islands” asa in the church the crown, set with pearls, 
separate province. which her husband Leo had appropri- 
- # On this occasion there was a State ated (Theoph. 6273 a.m.) 
procession, and Irene (wxpoe\Goica, the 
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Sicily seems to show that he was not an iconoclast, or that, if 
he was, he carefully disguised the fact. We may in any case 
be sure that he used the names of the Caesars merely as a cloak. 
In the following year an armament was sent against Sicily 
under the command of the patrician and eunuch Theodore, an 
energetic officer. Accompanied by the duke Nicephorus—the 
duke, one may conjecture, of Calabria—Elpidius immediately 
fled to Africa, where he was well received by the Saracens. 
This revolt reminds us of the Sicilian revolt at the beginning 
of the reign of Leo III, when Sergius fled to the Lombards, 
just as Elpidius fled to Africa. 

For the next ten years the three Caesars and the two 
nobilissimi were permitted to live in an obscurity from which 
they were not worthy to emerge. But at length, in the year 
792, when general dissatisfaction was felt with Constantine in 
military circles after the grievous defeat which he had suffered 
at the hands of the Bulgarians, through his own credulity 
and ineptitude, the soldiers formed the design of deposing him 
and elevating his uncle Nicephorus, notwithstanding the clerical 
status of that Caesar.! Constantine, seeing that the priestly 
garb was not a sufficient disqualification for elevation to the 
throne, blinded the eyes of Nicephorus and’ slit the tongues of 
the other two Caesars and of the two nobilissimi (15th August). 
He probably considered himself, and was generally considered, 
clement in not putting them to death. 

For five years after this the five puppets of fortune were 
left in peace and confinement; but in November 797, after 
Constantine VI had been blinded—a retribution, his uncles 
probably thought, for his cruelty to themselves—and Irene had 
become sole sovereign, some restless persons organised a plot 
to set one of her brothers-in-law on the throne, and they were 
enabled to escape from their prison and seek refuge in St. 
Sophia. Aetius, the eunuch and chief favourite of the Empress, 
immediately repaired to the church, and the five princes, 
assured that no harm would befall them, followed him as readily 
and meekly as they had concurred in the schemes of the con- 
spirators, and were banished to Athens. As Athens was the 
native city of Irene, she thought that she could rely on its loyalty. 
In March 799, however, a plot was formed in the Helladic 


1 Ex-Caesar, rò» dd Kaicapwy (Theoph. 6284 A.M.) 
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theme, and an appeal was made to Akamer, the lord of the 
Slovenes of Belzetia,’ to make one of the unfortunate brothers 
Emperor. Irene promptly suppressed the revolt, and the eyes 
of the conspirators were put out. It might have been expected 
that the Greeks, among whom the iconoclastic movement was 
unpopular, would have been loyal to the restorer of image- 
worship, all the more as she was Greek herself. We can hardly 
avoid suspecting that many, perhaps most, of the Helladikoi 
were Slaves. In Greece there were multitudes of Slaves who 
were theoretically Romans and possessed lands entailing the 
duty of military service, as well as of Slaves who were only 
tributary and constantly hostile. 


The struggle for sovereignty between Irene and her son 
broke out in the year 790, when the latter was twenty years 
old. As long as he was a boy and submitted implicitly to her 
authority, Irene was content that her own name should come 
second in official documents; but when he began to show 
signs of impatience at his own nonentity, his mother deter- 
mined to affirm her authority by reversing the order of the 
imperial names, and afterwards even to depose her son alto- 
gether. When he was about twelve years old (782) a marriage 
had been arranged between him and Rotrud,? whom the Greeks 
called Erythré, the daughter of Charles the Great, and a 
certain Elissaeus had gone to the court of Aachen to teach the 
future Empress Greek. The imagination of the boy seems to 
have been attracted by the idea of marrying the Frank 
princess, whom he never saw, and he was inconsolable when 
his mother broke off the match and compelled him to marry, 
at the age of eighteen, a lady of Paphlagonia, named Maria, for 
whom he never cared. 

Soon after his marriage Constantine became bitterly aware 
of the fact that the favourites of his mother, especially the 
logothete Stauracius, conducted all the affairs of government 
quite independently of him, and that she was resolved to ex- 
clude him from all share in sovereignty as long as she lived. The 


1 Theoph. 6291 A.M. 6 Trav ZerAau- (Rhuotrodis)— 


vow Tis BehSnrias Epxwy vuydels vad raw hanc et Graecorum luxerunt ditia regna 
‘EddadicGy. Is Belzetia the same as quod non hac tali digna forent donini 
Berzetia ? 

2 The Poeta Saxo writes of Rotrud See Theophanes, 6274 a.m. 
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circumstance that no one ever thought of presenting a petition 
to him, all repairing with their grievances or requests to 
Stauracius, was humiliating. It was the interest of the 
courtiers to foster the jealousy and widen the breach between the 
mother and son. The eunuchs and creatures of Irene, knowing 
how to play on her unscrupulous ambition, flattered her into 
the hope of being sole sovereign. Stauracius, a patrician and 
a eunuch, was at this time the most powerful minister. He 
held the office of logothete of the course, or post, and had 
won laurels by reducing the rebellious Slaves of Macedonia, 
northern Greece, and the Peloponnesus, and compelling them 
to pay tribute (783 a.p.)' At another time he had been 
employed in negotiating with the Saracen caliph, and it was 
he who superintended the disbanding of the refractory guards, 
who had rioted in the cause of iconoclasm and prevented the 
meeting of a synod (786). 

The intimate friends of the Emperor were few. Three are 
especially mentioned—-Theodore Camulianus, Peter the magister 
oficiorum, and Damanus. Wishing to assert himself, Constan- 
tine took counsel with these and others, and a plan was formed 
(January or February 790) to overthrow Stauracius and banish 
Irene to Sicily. But the watchful Stauracius discovered the 
plot in time and revealed it to his mistress, who banished some 
of Constantine’s party to the Peloponnesus and Sicily, and 
punished others by confining them to their houses,? a mode of 
punishment which became frequent at Byzantium. Her son 
she actually struck, and prevented him from leaving his apart- 
ments for several days. An oath was then formulated, which 
all the soldiers in the Empire were required to take, to this 
effect: “As long as you live, we will not receive your son to 
reign over us.” All the troops in the city took the oath, and 
the regiments of Asia also acquiesced, except the Armeniacs, 
who refused to place the name of Irene before that of Con- 
stantine. Then the Empress sent to them Alexius Mouselé, the 
drungarius of the watch, but he did not much avail her cause, 
as the soldiers placed their stratégos Nicephorus in custody 
and replaced him by Alexius, proclaiming Constantine sole 


1 He brought back many spoils and joyed a public triumph in January 784. 
captives; thus the Slavonic territory 2 éxdficey èv ry olky. The more 
was treated asa foreign country. Heen- usual phrase is drpéiroy rorci». 
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Emperor. Then the other themes, in spite of their recent 
oath,’ followed the example of the Armeniacs, and elected 
new generals. These events took place in September, and 
in October all the themes, except the prime movers, the 
Armeniacs, who were too far away, assembled at Atréa and 
demanded the presence of the Emperor. Irene, unable to 
resist this pressure, allowed her son to go, and the soldiers 
straightway proclaimed their allegiance to him and deposed 
her. Then Constantine sent two officers to the Armeniacs to 
receive a formal oath of loyalty from them. In December he 
returned to Constantinople and removed Irene’s favourites. 
Stauracius was whipped, tonsured, and banished to the Ar- 
meniac theme; Aetius, also a eunuch, and many other of her 
confidants were likewise exiled. She was herself confined in 
the palace of Eleutherius, which she had built, and in which 
she was supposed to have concealed much money—a part of 
those stores of treasure which had been laid up by Constantine, 
her father-in-law. | 

A circumstance may be noticed here which seems to 
indicate that soon after her husband’s death Irene deposed the 
governors of themes who had been appointed by Constantine 
or Leo. For we observe that the iconoclast Michael Lachano- 
drakon, who before the accession of Irene had been governor 
of the Thracesian theme, was an adherent of Constantine VI, 
and was one of the two officers who were sent by him to 
secure the allegiance of the Armeniacs, Now we are told that 
all the themes deposed their generals, who were evidently 
supporters of Irene; hence Michael Lachanodrakon can no 
longer have been general of the Thracesians, for, as he was a 
staunch supporter of Constantine, there would have been no 
reason for deposing him. Nor can this conclusion be escaped 
by saying that, while in most cases the generals were displaced 
by the soldiers, the Thracesian theme may have been an 
exception; for, had Lachanodrakon been governor of the 
Thracesians, he would hardly have been sent to the Armeniac 
theme? on a mission which was suitable for a spathar, or for 
an officer whose functions were unconfined to a district, but 


1 This is a source of much shaking of 3 Along with Lachanodrakon was 
the head to the pious historian Theo- sent the Emperor’s protospathar and 
phanes, bajulus (BdyvAos) John. 
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not for the governor of a province. Moreover, in 792 Lachano- 
drakon is spoken of as the magister (officiorum).' 

During the following year (791) Constantine, who had 
inherited his grandfather's love of war, was occupied with 
expeditions against the Bulgarians and Arabs, but in January 
792 he was weak enough to consent to allow his mother to 
be proclaimed Empress again. Nor did he confine himself to 
a mere passive consent, but when the Armeniac theme resisted 
the measure he determined to enforce actively their recognition 
of his mother’s title. He had summoned to Constantinople, a 
short time before, Alexius, the governor of that theme, who 
was suspected of aiming at usurpation; and as soon as the 
Armeniacs declared their refractory spirit and demanded that 
their governor should be restored to them, the Emperor im- 
prisoned Alexius in the praetorium, having first flogged and 
tonsured him, according to the custom of the time. After the 
Bulgarian expedition, which ended disastrously and led to a 
plot which was wellnigh fatal to Constantine, Alexius was sub- 
jected to the severe penalty of losing his eyesight. When the 
Armeniacs heard of this, they were greatly enraged, and retaliated 
by blinding Theodore Camulianus, who had succeeded Alexius 
as their general. Then Constantine sent against them an 
army commanded by Constantine Artaseras and Chrysocheres, 
the general of the Bucellarian theme; but the Armeniacs were 
victorious in a battle, and blinded the two generals? Nothing 
was left for Constantine but to go forth and punish those wicked 
servants himself. The treachery of the Armenian auxiliaries 
secured him an easy victory. Three of the instigators of the 
rebellion were put to death, one of whom was the bishop of 
Sinope‘; the rest were mulcted by fines or total confiscation. 
One thousand were led in chains to Constantinople and con- 
ducted through the Blachern gate, as an example to men, 
each of them bearing on his face an inscription tattooed in 
black ink, “ Armeniac conspirator.” They were then banished 
to Sicily and other islands. 


1 Theoph. 6284 a.m. Or does udyic- 
tpos here mean magister in praesenti 
(éx mpocwmov) ? 


2 November 792. 


$ 27th May 793. The Armenians 
expected rewards for their treachery (or 


loyalty) but received none, and con- 
soqnenty ee up the fort of Kamachon 
to the 

s The other two were Andronicus 
and Theophilus, both turmarchs, 
doubtless friends of Alexius, who had 
perhaps appointed them. 
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The ensuing year was uneventful, but on the 3d of Janu- 
ary 795 a new act of the imperial drama was opened by the 
divorce of Maria, Constantine’s unwished-for consort, who then 
retired to a nunnery. The Emperor’s affections had been for 
some time bestowed on Theodote, a maid of honour, and he 
crowned her Augusta and married her before the end of the 
year. This marriage, as his first wife was still alive, created a 
great scandal among strict orthodox Christians, and some said 
that his mother Irene had instigated him to divorce Maria and 
marry Theodote in order that he might incur public odium 
and that she might win a chance of resuming the reins of 
government. The Patriarch Tarasius refused to perform the 
ceremony, but he countenanced the imperial sin, inasmuch as 
he did not excommunicate either the Emperor or the abbot 
Joseph, who officiated at the nuptials. Chief among those who 
openly expressed their indignation at what seemed to them an 
unblushing act of adultery, were the abbot Plato and his 
monks. He had founded a monastic retreat in his estate at 
Saccudion in Bithynia, and lived there a quiet but influential 
life. He repudiated the conduct of Tarasius and refused 
communion with him. Bardanes, the commander (domesticus) 
of the scholarii, and Johannes, count of Opsikion, were imme- 
diately despatched to Saccudion; Plato was taken to Constan- 
tinople and imprisoned in a room in the palace (adjoining the 
chapel of St. Michael), and his flock of monks, conspicuous among 
whom was his nephew Theodore, were banished to Thessalonica.’ 
It was a welcome opportunity for Irene to embrace the cause of 
the monks, and place Constantine’s conduct in the worst light. 

Constantine and his mother visited Prusa in autumn 796 
for the sake of the hot baths, which made it a place of resort. 
While they were there, the welcome news arrived that a son? 
was born to Constantine, who immediately galloped off to the 
city with his staff and attendants. Irene took advantage of 
his absence to beguile the military officers with gifts and pro- 


1 Theoph. 6288 a.M. Theodore, in 
a letter to his uncle Plato, describes 
the journey to Thessalonica (Migne, 
Patr. Gr. vol. 99). His account will 
be found in brief in Finlay, who took 
it at second hand from Schlosser. But 
Finlay does not note the interesting 
point that the person whom he calls 
the governor of Thessalonica is the 


praetorian prefect of Illyricum (&rap- 
xos), whose former wide sphere 
has dwindled down to the local mayor- 
alty of Salonica. An account of Plato 
and his life at Saccudion will be 
found in Theodore’s panegyric on 
him. 

2 He was named Leo ; born 7th Oct. 
796, died 1st May 797. 
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mises, and persuade them to undertake to place the imperial 
power in her sole hands. She was almost as successful as she 
could have wished ; she drew all men unto her by flatteries. 
The intrigues of Irene’s supporters rendered ineffectual an 
expedition against the Saracens which the Emperor headed 
himself in the following spring; it was important to prevent 
him from acquiring popularity by winning military glory. At 
length in June (797) it was decided to strike the final blow. 
As Constantine was proceeding from a spectacle in the hippo- 
drome to the church of St. Mamas in Blachernae, he was 
attacked by troops bribed to kill him, but he escaped to the 
imperial boat (chelandion), which conveyed him to the Asiatic 
coast. He intended to flee to the Anatolic theme, where the 
Isaurian Emperors were always befriended, but unfortunately 
he was accompanied by false friends who were really attached 
to his mother. A letter from Irene, who threatened to disclose 
their treason to her son unless they acted promptly, decided 
their wavering resolution ; they seized Constantine and hurried 
him back to Constantinople. Arriving early in the morning, 
they shut him up in the palace in the Purple Chamber, in 
which he had been born, and at the ninth hour (15th August) 
put out his eyes in a brutal manner, intentionally calculated to 
cause his death.’ The superstitious observed the coincidence 
that on the same day five years before Constantine’s uncles 
had been blinded by his orders, and saw therein a supernatural 
retribution. It was also said that a miraculous darkness pre- 
vailed for more than two weeks. 

Irene had now attained her wish and was sole sovereign of 
the Empire. Her court became the scene of quarrels between - 
her eunuchs Stauracius and Aetius, each of whom desired, not 
to be an Emperor—for a eunuch on the throne would not 
have been tolerated—but to be an emperor-maker and to secure 
the succession for a friend of his own. These favourites had 
probably been allowed to return? from their banishment in 


1 Constantine, however, as it ap- 
pears, did not die; he lived till the 
reign of Michael the Stammerer, as is 
expressly affirmed by the (tenth-cent- 
ury) author of the Chronicle from Leo V 
to Michael III in Contin. Theoph. The 
words of Theophanes are (6289 A.M.) 
éxrudAovow auvrov dewws ral dviaras © pds 
TO drodavety aùTòv, yvwuy THs UNTpods 


avrod kal rov cuufovrdwy avrjs, which 
imply that he died. See Schlosser, 
Geschichte der bilderstiirmenden Kaiser 
des ostrimischen Reichs, p. 327 sqq. 

2 Thus we find Stauracius actively 
engaged in bringing about the fall of 
Constantine. It was he who contrived 
the scheme which rendered Constan- 
tine’s campaign in 796 futile. 
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792, when Irene resumed her position as Augusta. Their 
quarrels must have made her life uneasy, but Stauracius seems 
to have been the prime favourite until May 799,’ when she 
fell sick, and the eunuchs, seeing an immediate prospect of her © 
decease, schemed and strove more than ever. Aetius obtained 
for a while the ear of the Empress, accused his rival of aiming 
at power, and made her believe that he was the cause of all 
the factions and discords that prevailed. Irene scolded and 
threatened Stauracius, but he was able to win her confidence 
again and turn her against Aetius. She was the plaything of 
her favourites. 

In the following February Stauracius organised a definite 
conspiracy against the throne, enlisting the guards (scholarii and 
excubitores) in his interest by bribes. His conduct was so 
suspicious that Irene held a silention in the “ room of Justin- 
ian” to examine the matter, and the curious order was issued 
that no military persons should hold converse with Stauracius.” 
He did not live long after this. He was afflicted with a spit- 
ting of blood, which the doctors knew must soon prove fatal; 
nevertheless, until the day of his death (in June 800) the 
flatterers and clients who frequented his house, like those of 
other great men, including the doctors themselves, wizards and 
monks (“ unmonkish” or spurious monks they are called by 
the historian), continued to assure him that he suffered only 
from a slight indisposition, and that he was destined to live 
and reign. It would appear from this that Stauracius 
actually dreamed of ascending the throne himself, and exhibit- 
ing to a horrified world the unheard-of monstrosity of a 
eunuch wielding the sceptre of Augustus and Constantine. 
While he was suffering from the fatal disease, he was occupied 
with planting and fostering a conspiracy in Cappadocia, which 
was intended to bring about the violent overthrow of Aetius, 
who now occupied his own place in the confidence of Irene. 
Two days after his death the explosion for which he had laid 
the train broke out, but it was promptly extinguished and the 


1 On Monday of Paschal week 799 it 
is noticed that Irene went forth from 
the palace in a golden car drawn by 
four white horses and driven by four 
pee (Bardanes, governor of the 

hracesians ; Nicetas, the domesticus 
of the scholarii, a friend of Aetius ; 


Constantine Boilas; and Sisinnius, 
general of Thrace). The hypateia 
(consular donative) was generously 
doled. 

2 He was, if I may be permitted to 
use a phrase of modern slang, to be 
“sent to Coventry” by the army. 
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conspirators were punished. Henceforward, until her fall two 
years later, Aetius was the prime minister of the Empress, a 
position which in later times became a recognised ofħce, its 
holder being called 6 mapaĝuvaoreúwv.! The extent of Aetius’ 
power may be estimated by the fact that the Opsikian and 
Anatolic themes were placed together under his sole command. 

At this time Charles the Great, shortly after his coronation 
(25th December 800 A.D.), conceived the idea of uniting to- 
gether the Teutonic Roman Empire and the Greek Roman 
Empire by a marriage with Irene. If this had taken place it 
would have brought about for a moment one European Roman 
Empire, somewhat resembling in geographical extent the old 
Roman Empire of Constantine the Great, and it would have 
added a new map to our historical atlases. But it could not 
have had any permanent duration; the marriage of countries 
and peoples so ill assorted must have been followed by a speedy 
divorce. As it was, this second design of an alliance of the 
Isaurian with the Karlingian house was thwarted by the influ- 
ence of Aetius, who was bent on securing the throne for his 
relation Nicetas, the captain of the guards. 

But the patricians and lords could not long be patient 
of the powerful eunuch’s insolence, and they determined to 
anticipate his designs by dethroning Irene and electing an 
Emperor from among themselves. Nicephorus, the chancellor 
of the exchequer or “general logothete,” was chosen, and on 
the last day of October 802, as Irene was suffering from 
indisposition and residing in her mansion of Eleutherius, 
the conspirators proceeded to the palace gate of Chalke and 
knocked for admission. They informed the porter (papas) that 
they were sent by the Empress to make arrangements for the 
proclamation and coronation of Nicephorus, as she wished to 
forestall and thwart the ambitious plans of Aetius. The 
palace officials did not hesitate to believe their statements 
and admit them, as they were all well-known men of the 
highest position. Having obtained possession of the palace, 
they collected a crowd of people in the Augusteum and pro- 
claimed Nicephorus Emperor before the break of day, having 


1 Zonaras actually uses this word of ters may be compared to the justiciars 
Aetius—‘‘ the man who has power at of English history. 
court.” In many respects these minis- 
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taken the precaution of surrounding the house of Irene with 
soldiers. Then they transferred her to the great palace, and 
Nicephorus was crowned in St. Sophia—the first Augustus 
crowned there who cannot be called “the Roman Emperor” 
unreservedly, but must be called “the eastern Roman Em- 
peror.” ? 

On the following day the new monarch paid a visit to 
Irene, who had accepted her fall with a quiet dignity, and 
only asked to be allowed to continue to live in her private 
house. Nicephorus promised to grant her request if she dis- 
closed to him the secret stores of treasure which she was 
generally known to have concealed. She agreed, but when 
the Emperor had obtained the desired information he failed 
to fulfil his promise, and banished her first to “Prince's 
island,” where she had built a monastery, and afterwards to 
Lesbos, where she died. 


We must now notice briefly the wearisome wars with the 
Saracens, which possess little interest, as our sources give us 
no details. In 781 Mahdi’s general, Abd Elkebir, led an army 
against Asia Minor, but, by Irene’s orders, the strength of all 
the themes was concentrated at the frontier, consisting of from 
eighty to a hundred thousand men,? under the command of 
Johannes, the sacellarius, and the Arabs were utterly defeated 
at Mélon. 

In the following year, 782, the Romans were not so suc- 
cessful. Harun, the son of the caliph, and Rabia Ibn Junus 
invaded Asia Minor with an army of a hundred thousand, 
which they divided into three parts. Harun marched to 
Chrysopolis; Ibn Junus, whom Theophanes calls Bunusus 
(Bonosus), laid siege to Nacolia; and Jahja the Barmecide 
(in Theophanes, Burniché) entered the Thracesian theme, 
where he fought a battle with the able general Michael 
Lachanodrakon at Darénon and lost fifteen thousand men. 
The treachery of Tatzates, the general of the Bucellarian 
theme, brought about a peace disadvantageous to the Roman 
Empire. Tatzates was jealous of the influence of Stauracius, 

1 See below, cap. xi. and an Armenian named Taridon com- 
4 Arabic sources give 80,000, Byzan- manded the Romans. The troops were 


tine 100,000 as the number. According sent to the frontier in June (Theoph. 
to the former, Michael Lachanodrakon 6278 a.m.) Cf. Weil, ii. 98. 
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the confidential minister of the Empress; and he received rich 
rewards for going over to the Saracens with his troops. Irene 
was forced to treat for peace—Theodore’s expedition against 
the rebel Elpidius in Sicily had reduced the number of avail- 
able fighting men—and the Roman delegates! foolishly entered 
the Saracen camp without the precaution of an interchange 
of hostages. The Saracens perfidiously seized them, and Irene 
was obliged to pay 70,000 dinars yearly for a peace which 
was to last for a term of three years. 

Mahdi died in 785. His son Hadi enjoyed the sovereign 
power for a year,” and was succeeded in September 786 by 
his brother, the famous Harun, “ undeservedly called Arraschid, 
the Just.”® Soon after his accession, Harun took measures 
for strengthening his north-western frontier. The fortresses 
which defended it had hitherto been part of the large pro- 
vince of Mesopotamia; Harun formed them into a separate 
government. He also strengthened the fortifications of Tarsus, 
and sent thither a large colony of Mohammedans. His 
armies invaded Romania almost every year and in 790 his 
fleet endangered a Roman island, either Cyprus or Crete. 
On this occasion the armament of the Cibyraiots and the 
armament of the Aegean islands co-operated against him, and 
in a naval battle the general of the Cibyraiots, Theophilus, was 
taken prisoner. Harun would have not only granted him 
his life but raised him to high honours if he had consented to 
embrace Islam, but he refused on any terms and was executed. 
This incident shows that their religion really meant much to 
the Byzantine nobles. We are not told whether Elpidius, 
the recreant ex-governor of Sicily, became a Mohammedan ; he 
is said to have taken part in an invasion of Asia Minor. 


1 Stauracius himself was one of 791. Campaign led by Constantine VI; he 


them abn to Tarsus, but does nothing 
g notable. 

2 Arab authors relate that in Hadi’s 795. Second campaign 1a by Constante 
reign the Greeks destroyed the fortress a Sil prams ea i Pgh far 
of Hadath, but were repelled by Mayat o; “gain no a aaa pas 
who then made depredations 797. Third campaign of Constantine; ren- 
Romania (Weil, ii. 123). dered inetlectual by treachery of his 

3 Weil, ii. 127. mother’s ao a et dat a pe 

(named Safssaf) en by Arabs | 

4 The following is a list of these by the caliph himself. 
tedious campaigns and expeditions :— ies. Maa ASEA APO 

789. Romania invaded; Romans severely vastated. The Ops sikians experienced 

defeated and their captains slain. a severe defeat. Peace for four years, 

790. Naval expedition of Arabs against for which Romans pay a tribute. 

Cyprus (Theoph.) or Crete (Arab 801. The third son of (Kasim) 


sources). threatened Asia Minor. 
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A peace was concluded at the end of the year 798, by the 
terms of which the Romans were to pay a tribute, as in the 
peace with Mahdi; but the cessation of hostilities was welcome 
to Harun himself, for he was troubled by the invasion of the 
Khazars, who harassed Armenia and relieved the Roman 
Empire by diverting and dividing the Saracen forces, just as 
in old days the White Huns and Turks used to divert the 
Sassanid monarchs from their wars on the Euphrates. 


CHAPTER X 
THE REACTION AGAINST ICONOCLASM 


THE Empress Irene, as might be expected from her Greek 
origin, was devotedly attached to the worship of images, and 
earnestly desired its restoration. But although the supreme 
power centred in her on her husband’s death, as her son 
Constantine was too young yet to be more than a nominal 
Emperor, she was for several years unable to accomplish her 
design of reversing the acts of the three latest Emperors, This 
delay was caused by the strong iconoclastic spirit that pre- 
vailed among the soldiers as well as the officers in the army; 
as the Empire was at war with the Saracens, and the tribu- 
tary Slaves of Macedonia were refractory, it would have been 
dangerous to run the risk of exciting an intestine conflict by 
agitating prematurely the burning question. At the same 
time, there is no doubt that complete tolerance was secured to 
the adorers of images from the beginning of the reign of Con- 
stantine and Irene, and pictures were restored to churches by 
a consent that was generally understood if it was not expressly 
declared. When peace had been made with the Abbasids, 
and the Slaves had been brought back to their allegiance, the 
field was free for settling the ecclesiastical question; and just 
then a new feature was given to the situation by the resigna- 
tion of the Patriarch Paul and the succession of Tarasius. 

The resignation of Paul! was attended by circumstances 
advantageous to the reactionary policy. In August 784 he 
fell sick, and, conscience-smitten for his iconoclastic views, 
which he suddenly discovered to be false and impious, he 


1 Theoph. 6276 a.m. 
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resigned his office and exchanged the palace of the Patriarch 
for a cell in the monastery of Florus. When Irene, who had 
not anticipated such an event, learned the tidings, she visited 
the new monk, and heard with pleasure his acknowledgment of 
error. “ Would,” he said, “that I had not sat on the sacerdotal 
chair of the Church of God, for this Church is in rebellion,! 
and severed from the other Catholic chairs (of Christendom), 
and subject to a ban”! Then Irene sent to Paul’s bedside a 
number of senators and nobles who were inclined to iconoclasm, 
in order that the influence of his repentance might induce 
them to mend their ways and support the official restitution 
of image-worship. 

An assembly was convoked in the palace of Magnaura for 
the election of a new Patriarch, and the secretary Tarasius, a 
layman, was elected by a large majority. Irene, remarking 
that the imperial choice had already fallen on him, but that 
he had declined the honour, asked him to speak for himself. 
Tarasius, having dwelt on his own unworthiness, stated that 
the chief reason which caused him to hesitate was the great 
schism which separated the Church of Constantinople from the 
other Churches of Christendom, and urged the re-establishment 
of ecclesiastical unity. Although dissentient voices were 
heard, the speech of Tarasius was received with general ac- 
clamation; and on Christmas Day 784 he was consecrated 
Patriarch. It is evident that the proceedings in the Magnaura 
were due to a prearranged plan between Tarasius and Irene. 

It was almost a year later that Pope Hadrian received 
two communications from Constantinople, brought to him 
by a Byzantine priest, who was escorted by a Sicilian 
bishop.2 One of these was the enthronistic or inaugural 
manifesto of Tarasius‘; the other was a divalis sacra or im- 
perial letter from Constantine and Irene, wherein the Pope was 
asked to fix a time for the convocation of an Ecumenical 


1 rypayvoupévns ; the word implies 
that the schismatic Patriarchs are 
really usurpers or ‘‘tyrants.”’ 


3 Tarasius’ speech is given at length 
by Theophanes. As it comes within 
the province of ecclesiastical rather 
than of political history, I have not 
reproduced it. 


3 The bishop of Catana. It was at 


first intended that the bishop of Leon- 
tini should be the bearer. 

‘ Tarasius sent copies of this to the 
sees of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeru- 
salem, but owing to the jealousy of the 
Arabs they never reached the Patriarchs. 
Some eastern monks, however, took 
upon themselves to write answers to 
the manifesto. The divalis sacra is 
printed in Mansi, xii. 984. 
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Council at Constantinople to decide on the question of image- 
worship. This letter was dated 29th August 785,! and Had- 
rian replied to it on 27th October, so that the transmission was 
effected in a relatively short time. In his reply Hadrian re- 
Joices over the imperial orthodoxy, and expresses his expectation 
that Constantine will be a second Constantine the Great and 
that Irene will prove a new Helena, while he insists that one 
essential condition of the realisation of such hopes is the 
recognition of the spiritual sovereignty of the chair of St. 
Peter. Having defended picture-worship at some length, he 
promises to send legates to an Ecumenical Council, and de- 
mands a pia sacra (in accordance with ancient custom) signed 
by the Emperor and Empress, the Senate and the Patriarch, 
to the effect that no pressure or constraint will be brought to 
bear on the representatives of Rome. Returning again to the 
interests of the Roman see, he demands the restoration of the 
patrimonia Petri, which the iconoclastic Emperors had con- 
fiscated ; he revives the old complaint that the epithet “ ecu- 
menical ” was appended to the name of the Byzantine Patriarch ; 
and he censures the election of a layman and ex-soldier to 
the patriarchal chair. He concludes by promising that if the 
Emperor of Constantinople follow the guidance of the head of 
the christian Church he will be victorious over his barbarian 
foes, just as Charles, king of the Franks and Lombards and 
Patrician of Rome, his son and spiritual fellow-father, spiritualis 
compater,? had conquered the barbarians of the West, because 
he treated the Pope with veneration. Hadrian also wrote a 
letter to Tarasius in which complaints about his election were 
judiciously balanced with expressions of joy at his orthodox 
opinions. 

When the delegates arrived at Constantinople for the 
council, in August 786, the imperial court was absent at some 
town in Thrace, and the interval of delay was spent by the 
iconoclastic bishops and their supporters in organising plots 
for the prevention of the intended synod. When the Emperor 
and Empress returned, the 17th day of August was arranged 
for the first session, and the church of the Apostles was 

1 The best authorities agree that ind. baptized a son of Charles 781 A.D. 
viii. should be read for ind. vii. in the The letters of Hadrian to the Em- 


passage of Anastasius (see Hefele). peror and the Patriarch will be found 
2? A reference to the fact that he had in Mansi, xii. 1056, 1057. 
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selected as the place of assembly. On the 16th the imperial 
guards and other soldiers! collected in the precincts of the 
church and made a hostile demonstration; and on the follow- 
ing day, although the session was allowed to begin, the soldiers 
rushed into the church in the middle of the proceedings, to 
the delight of the iconoclastic bishops, and threatened to slay 
all present. The remonstrances of the ministers whom the 
Empress sent to pacify them did not avail, and no course was 
open but the dissolution of the assembly. 

The triumph of the iconoclastic party, who cried “ We have 
conquered,” was not of long duration. By a dexterous 
stratagem Irene paralysed the military opposition. She pre- 
tended to make preparations for a campaign against the 
Saracens, and with her whole court proceeded to Malagina in 
Thrace (September 786). In the meantime Asiatic (peratic) 
troops occupied Constantinople; a new corps of guards was 
formed, and the iconoclastic regiments were obliged to give 
up their arms, and disbanded. In the following May a new 
synod was convoked, and the papal legates, who had reached 
Sicily, returned to New Rome. On the 24th of September the 
first session was held, not, however, at Constantinople, but at 
Nicaea, memorable as the scene of the first great council of the 
Church. The Emperor and Empress were not present, but were 
represented by Petronas, a patrician, and Johannes, imperial 
ostiarius and logothete.? At the first sessions several icono- 
clastic bishops, who had repented like Paul, stood forward and 
owned theirerrors. At the seventh sitting (5th or 6th October) 
the definition (épos) of doctrine was drawn up; after a sum- 
mary repetition of the chief points of theology established by 
previous Universal Councils, it is laid down that the figure of 
the holy cross and holy images, whether coloured or plain, 
whether consisting of stone or of any other material, may be 
represented on vessels, garments, walls, or tables, in houses or 
on public roads; especially figures of Christ, the Virgin, angels, 
or holy men: such representations, it is observed, stimulate 
spectators to think of the originals, and, while they must not 


1 Scholarii, excubitores, etc. (Theoph. but it was clearly recognised that they 
6278 a.M.) were not officially empowered by the 
2 The number of those present was Patriarchs, who appear to have been 
from 330 to 367. The eastern patri- inaccessible at this time. 
archates were represented by monks, 
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be adored with that worship which is only for God (Aatpe:a), 
deserve adoration (mpoorúvņois) The council called down 
anathemas upon Theodosius the bishop of Ephesus, Sisinnius 
Pastillas, and Basilius Trikakkabos ; upon the three Byzantine 
Patriarchs, Anastasius, Constantine, and Nicetas; moreover, 
upon John of Nicomedia and Constantine of Nacolia; while 
the names of Germanus, John of Damascus, and George of 
Cyprus were greeted with acclamations as the “heralds of 
truth.” 

The eighth session was held, not at Nicaea, but in the 
imperial palace at Constantinople, where the acts of the council 
were confirmed and signed’ by Constantine and Irene. Thus 
the Churches of Old Rome and New Rome were again united, 
and the cause of iconoclasm was defeated.2 It was not dead, 
however; it revived and was powerful again, twenty-five years 
later, in the reign of Leo the Armenian. The image-worship- 
pers were destined to prevail in the end, but at the same time 
they did not undo the work which their enemies had accom- 
plished, the regeneration of the Empire. The suppression of 
pictures was only the superficial side of the great battle which 
Leo III and Constantine V had waged unflinchingly and 
ruthlessly against superstition; and it cannot be ignored that, 
though pictures were not destined to be suppressed, the general 
tone of education and morality in the Empire was better at 
the end of the eighth century than it had been at the begin- 
ning, and the vitality of the State was higher, just as its 
position among nations was more assured. 


1 With purple ink. There was a 
special officer called kanikleios, who 
was custodian of the imperial ink. 

2 At the present day the Greek 
Church permits the worship or vener- 
ation of pictures, but excludes statues, 
ayd\uara, from churches. Mr. Tozer 
(in his ed. of Finlay, ii. p. 165) has a 
note on this subject, and remarks that 
the change in the attitude of the Church 
to statues ‘‘ seems to have been brought 


about very gradually, so much so that 
no trace remains to us of the steps by 
which it came to pass.” In his High- 
lands of Turkey, i. p. 187, the same 
scholar notices the only statue existent 
in the Greek Church, namely a wooden 
figure of St. Clement of Rome at Ochrida. 

e suggests an ingenious and probable 
theory as to the history of this statue, 
which he ascribes to the age of the 
Slavonic apostles Cyril and Methodius. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE POPES, THE LOMBARDS, AND THE FRANKS 


THE dissolution of the connection subsisting between the Popes 
and New Rome, which went hand in hand with the formation 
of a close connection between Old Rome and the Frank king- 
dom, was a slow process, and it is hard to define at what 
period the Roman see ceased to be part of the Roman Empire. 
I must give a brief account of the Italian complications in 
which this tendency revealed itself and note the steps by 
which it gradually led up to that great event, the coronation 
of a Teutonic king as Roman Emperor at Old Rome. 

The chief cause which induced the Popes to look to the 
Franks for succour against the Lombards was the simple fact 
that the wars with the Saracens in the East rendered the 
Emperors unable to protect their outlying possessions in Italy 
with an adequate force. The iconoclastic heresy, which had 
severed the sympathy between the Roman see and the Empire, 
made the Popes still more ready to apply to a foreign power. 
But at first these applications were without effect. Gregory IT 
could not move Charles Martel, the mayor of the palace, to 
intervene. In 737 or 738 (seventh indiction) another and 
more urgent petition for help was made by Gregory III. The 
Pope and the duke of Rome had harboured Transmund, the 
duke of Spoleto who had rebelled against King Liutprand, 
and they refused to surrender him. Accordingly Liutprand 
seized four important towns! and threatened Rome. But 

1 Orte, Amelia, Bieda, and Bomarzo tione =737-738 (vulg. 738-789). Besides 
(Polimartium). See Paul, Hist. Lang. Anastasius and Paul, the Continuatio 


vi. 56; Anastasius, Vita Zachariae. of Fredegarius, apud Bouquet, Script. 
Anastasius gives the date seventh indic- rer. Gall. et Franc. vol. v., is important 
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although the Pope in his straits sent to Charles Martel rich 
presents and the keys of the sepulchre of St. Peter,’ thereby 
making him protector of the Church, the appeal was not 
successful. When in the following year new hostilities were 
undertaken by the Lombards against the exarchate and the 
territory of Rome, yet another message was sent to Charles, 
but proved equally resultless, 

These wars with Liutprand were chiefly due to the policy 
of the Popes in espousing the cause of the dukes of Spoletium 
and Beneventum, who were struggling for their independence 
against the king. The situation was changed by the election 
of the Greek Zacharias (December 740) to the papal chair. 
He abandoned the Lombard dukes and allied himself with the 
Lombard king, who restored not only the four cities which 
he had seized, but also confiscated domains belonging to the 
Roman patrimony, and made a peace for twenty years with 
the duke of Rome. By the intervention of the Pope, he also 
made peace with the exarchate.? 

Liutprand died in 743, and his nephew Hildebrand’s reign 
of a few months was followed by the reign of Rachis, who was 
a friend of the Roman see. Among the Lombards there 
prevailed a strong spirit of hostility against the Greeks, and 
they were impatient of a king who, yielding to papal influence, 
was disinclined to prosecute the war. They unanimously 
deposed him (748) and elected his brother Aistulf, who acted 
with such rigour that two years after his election he had taken 
Ravenna and overthrown the exarchate (750). He then 
turned his arms against the duchy of Rome. Zacharias had 
died, and Stephen, who succeeded him in 751, applied in vain 
for help to the Emperor Constantine V. He then turned to 
Pipin, who had succeeded Charles Martel as mayor of the 
palace in 740, and this time the appeal was successful. The 
Pope went in person to Gaul and met Pipin at Ponthion; he 
deposed Childeric, the last of the Merovingians; he anointed 
Pipin of Landen king of the Franks, in order that he who 
possessed the royal power might also have the royal name, and 


for Italian history of the eighth cent- on the Popes of the eighth century. 
ury. L. Armbrust’s tract, Die 1 Chron. Moissiacense, Pertz, i. 291. 
territoriale Politik der Pdpste von 500 Anastasius, Vit. Greg. III. 

bis 800, has been useful to me, and 2 Hirsch, Das Herzogthum Benevent 
also the articles in Herzog and Pflitt p. 40. 
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created him a Roman Patrician.’ This was the first step 
towards a goal not yet visible, the foundation of a Western 
Roman Empire. If it is asked by what right Pope Stephen 
bestowed the title of Patricius Romanorum on Pipin, the 
answer is that he had no constitutional right. “ Patrician” 
was a title of dignity, not of office, but legally the Emperor 
alone had the right to bestow it. The title had been given in 
former days to Odovacar, to Theodoric, to Chlodwig, and in 
the same way it might be given to Pipin; but it had no 
validity except as granted by the Emperor. Neither Pipin 
nor the Pope could reasonably expect that the Empire would 
recognise the Teutonic king as a Patrician. Nor is it likely 
that they thought of the title in very strict connection with 
the Empire.” What the Pope did was rather this: he took 
an old familiar name—a title which had always belonged to 
the exarch—placed it in a new combination, and gave it 
almost a new sense. While it still conveyed the notion of a 
high dignity, it came, by its union with the genitive Roman- 
orum, to suggest the word patronus or pater, and indicate a 
relation of protection. And Romanorum itself is to be taken 
in a limited sense. The Romani are primarily the people of 
Rome and its neighbourhood ; they are not the Romaioi. 

Pipin on his part undertook to march against the Lombards, 
to restore to the Pope those parts of the Roman patrimony 
which the Lombards had seized, and place in his power the 
territories of the exarchate. Aistulf was soon compelled (753) 
to sue for peace, and he engaged to surrender to the Pope the 
promised lands and never agegress again. But when the 
Franks had returned he declined to keep his promise, and the 
combined forces of the northern and the Beneventan Lombards 
laid siege to Rome. Pipin descended a second time into Italy, 
and Aistulf was bound to harder conditions and constrained to 
pay tribute to the king of the Franks (755). 


2 As a concurrent cause in the 
establishment of an intimate connection 
between the papacy and the Frankish 
kingdom, we must not overlook the 
mission of Boniface (Winifred of Eng- 
land) as an apostle among the 
Germans. The king of the Franks was 
deeply interested in the lands east of the 
Rhine, and the foundation of a German 


Church under the direct inspiration of 
the papacy brought him into closer 
contact with it, the enterprise demand- 
ing a certain amount of co-operation. 

* The only Roman duke who bore 
the title of patricius was Stephen (730- 
750), who was probably appointed by 
the Pope and not by the Emperor 
(Armbrust, op. cit. p. 93). 
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Thus Ravenna and (partially) the territory of the exarchate,' 
having remained four years in the possession of the Lombards, 
passed to the papal see by what was called the donation of 
Pipin. As Rome was still nominally, if not more than 
nominally, a city of the Empire, and the Pope still a subject 
of the Emperor, the act of 755 might be considered theoreti- 
cally the recovery of the exarchate for New Rome; but the 
mode of its recovery and its new position, as well as the 
indifference of New Rome, rendered it in point of fact an 
independent papal state. 

In the same year Aistulf died and was succeeded by 
Desiderius, the duke of Tuscany, who was at first friendly ? 
and afterwards hostile to Pope Stephen. In 757 he repeated 
the experiment which Liutprand had tried thirty years before, 
an alliance with the Greeks against Pope Paul and the 
Lombard dukes of southern Italy. Constantine V was asked 
for aid—a request which shows how utterly Old Rome and 
New Rome were estranged ; and though he could not send it, 
the fleet of Sicily combined with Desiderius and took Hydrus 
(Otranto), which henceforward remained in the hands of the 
Greeks. The duchy of Beneventum was reduced to dependence 
on the Lombard kingdom. Desiderius maintained friendly 
relations both with his suzerain King Pipin’ and with Pipin’s 
son and successor King Charles, who married the daughter of 
the Lombard monarch; and the Popes did not assume an 
attitude unfavourable to the Lombards until the accession of 
Hadrian in 771. 

Pope Hadrian I. was a Roman of noble family and a strong 
antagonist of the Lombard party at Rome, which was led by 
Paul Afiarta. He entered into close relations with King 
Charles; he refused to crown the sons of Karlmann (Charles’ 
brother), who had fled to Pavia; and he ordered the archbishop 
of Ravenna to imprison Afiarta. The archbishop, placing an 


for the Lombard crown, and he promised 


1 Besides Ravenna, Cesena, Forum 
to restore some of the cities (includin: 


Livii, Forum Pompilii, Bobium, and 
Comiaclum (Commachio) were handed 
over to the Pope. Aistulf retained 
Imola, Faventia, Bononia, Ferraria, 
Adria, Gabellum ; he also obtained all 
the cities of the Pentapolis except 
Ancona, and six of the Decapolis 
(Anastasius, Vit, Steph.) 

2 The Pope supported his candidature 


Ancona and Osimo), which Aistulf ha 
kept back (Cod. Carolinus, ed. Jaffe, 
Ep. xi.) 

3 An embassy from Pipin induced 
Desiderius to come to a_ peaceable 
understanding with the Pope about 
territorial boundaries (Cod. Carol. Ep. 
xix.) 
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unduly severe interpretation on this command, put the man to 
death. In consequence of these causes of discord, Desiderius 
plundered the territory of Rome, and Hadrian’ wrote to his 
friend King Charles for help. Charles set out in September 773 
and forced Desiderius to retreat to Pavia, where he seized him, 
and then assumed himself the crown and title of the king of 
the Lombards. Thence, in the guise of a deliverer, and recog- 
nised as such, he proceeded to Rome, where he celebrated Easter 
(774) and renewed to Pope Hadrian the grants which his 
father had made to Stephen. 

As to this donation of Charles the Great, diverse opinions 
prevail. The document itself, if such a document existed, is 
lost, and our only authority is Anastasius’ Life of Hadrian, 
wherein it is stated that Charles made over to the chair of St. 
Peter, not only the exarchate, but Venice, Istria, Corsica, 
Beneventum, and Spoleto. Such a statement sounds incredible 
and almost unmeaning. Some regard it as a mere falsification,’ 
others defend itë and lay emphasis on the form of the ex- 
pression promissio donationis. Another disputed question in 
regard to this donation is whether Charles reserved to himself 
the overlordship of the territory which he conceded to the 
Pope or not; here also various opinions prevail.‘ 

On the whole, we may perhaps conclude that Charles confirmed 
the Pope in his rule over the Pentapolis and the exarchate ; 
and that the question of overlordship did not arise at the 
time. It is not likely that contemporaries asked themselves 
distinctly the question, in what precise relation the Pope stood 
on the one hand to the Emperor and on the other hand to the 
Patrician of the Romans, or what precisely was the legal nature 
of the papal tenure of the lands which had been once governed 
by the exarchs. But in 781 (1st December) Hadrian took a 
step which was equivalent to a formal and final rupture of the 
thin bonds that bound East Rome to West Rome. He ceased 
to use the years of the Emperors as dates, and adopted the 


1 Hadrian meanwhile collected all tens, Armbrust, etc. 

the forces he could muster from Cam- 3 Dollinger, Waitz, Sickel, etc. 

pania, Tuscany, the duchy of Perusia, 4 Papencordt and Niehues believe 
and the Pentapolis. ‘‘Campania” of that Charles gave the Pope full 
course includes Latium, and with Tus- sovereignty ; while Gregorovius, Döl- 
cany formed the duchy of Rome. The linger, and others hold that Charles 
duchy of Perusia went with the Penta- retained the suzerainty. Sce Zoepffel’s 
polis. article on ‘‘ Hadrian I.” in Herzog and 
2 Muratori, Gregorovius, Sybel, Mar- Pflitt’s Encyclopddie. 
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formula “ Under the reign of the Lord Jesus Christ, our God 
and Redeemer.” From this time until 25th December 800 
we may say that the Church of Rome held the anomalous 
position of not being connected with a Roman Empire. 

At this period, for ten years or more (766-777), the Popes 
had spiritual rivals in Italy, who like themselves affected tem- 
poral dominion. These were the archbishops of Ravenna, who 
had always endeavoured to maintain as far as possible an 
independent attitude towards the Popes. Archbishop Sergius 
succeeded in obtaining the larger part of the exarchate, which 
had been nominally transferred to the Pope, and “ he adminis- 
tered all things like an exarch,” in which he was secretly 
encouraged by King Charles.’ After the fall of Desiderius, 
Leo, the successor of Sergius, seized many new towns with 
impunity and attempted to extend his jurisdiction over the 
Pentapolis; but after his death in 777 the exarchate passed 
actually into papal hands.” 


Charles and Hadrian, thus brought into more intimate 
relations, did not remain long on friendly terms. Charles 
could see under the pontifical robe that greed for territorial 
agorandisement’ which animated so many of St. Peter's later 
successors, and helped to bring about both the power and the 
corruption of the Church. For this worldly greed in a spiritual 
potentate the Teutonic king must have felt a contempt 
Hadrian on his part found out that, if Desiderius was over- 
thrown, he had to do with a new and far more powerful “ King 
of the Lombards.” 

In 780 the general of Sicily united with the dukes of 
Beneventum and Spoletium against the Pope, who was com- 
pelled to send across the Alps and summon the “ Patrician of 
the Romani” to lend aid against the Patrician of the Romaio. 
He came and set things in order, and in the following year (781) 
he crowned his son Pipin king of Italy and his son Ludwig 
king of Aquitania. The new title, “King of Italy,” did not 
mean any fresh arrangement of practical signification, but it 


1 Agnellus, Lib. Pont. (Mur. S. R.I.) had given it to him, quia et ipsum 
veluti exarchus omnia disponebat. Spoletinum ducatum vos ualiler 
2 Armbrust, op. cit. p. 77. offeruistis protectori vestro, etc. (Cod. 
3 Thus Hadrian wished to assume Carol. Ep. lvii.) Charles, however, soon 
the overlordship of the duchy of showed him that his pretension was 
Spoletium, and pretended that Charles unfounded. 
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marked a distinct stage in the development of the new relations 
into which Italy had entered. In 786 Charles appeared again 
in Italy to reduce to subjection Arichis, the Prince of Bene- 
ventum,—in 774 the duchy had become a principality,—and 
thus he became overlord of all Italy down to the borders of 
Calabria. But Beneventum was always practically independent 
of the Frank empire, and even the theoretical relation of 
vassaldom does not seem to have been more than transitory. 
On both these occasions, in 780 and in 786, new agreements 
advantageous to the Pope seem to have been made between 
Hadrian and Charles in regard to the extent of the Patrimonium 
Petri. In the last years of Hadrian’s pontificate the discord 
which had been often manifested between him and Charles was 
increased, and there was a report that the latter had discussed 
with Offa, king of Mercia, the advisability of deposing the Pope. . 
The ill feeling was augmented by a difference of opinion on 
the subject of image-worship. Pope Hadrian had thought to 
patronise the Emperor and Empress of New Rome; he had 
written them a letter in which flattery, rebuke, and concern 
for the patrimony of Peter were seasonably blended; and he 
approved of the seventh Ecumenical Council, at which his 
delegates were present. That council had quietly ignored the 
Pope’s communications except so far as they bore on the matter 
in hand; but the Pope was not in a position to resent the 
rebuff. He sent a copy of its acts to the Teutonic king, who 
agreed with the learned men at his court in disapproving of the 
doctrines there set forth. The famous libri Carolini were 
composed, in which the seventh Council was spoken of with 
scant respect and a theory was expounded which represented 
a compromise between iconoclasm and image-worship. On 
receiving this publication the Pope threatened Charles with the 
ban of the Church, and the monarch replied by holding the 
synod of Frankfurt (794) which condemned the recent council 
of Nicaea. In the following year Hadrian died on Christmas 
Day, and was mourned by Charles, notwithstanding all their 
dissensions. 

Immediately after his election the next Pope, Leo III, sent 
the keys of the sepulchre and the flag of Rome to Charles, and 
asked him to send some of his nobles to receive allegiance at 
Rome. In reply to this Charles wrote a letter full of whole- 
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some admonition—strange language coming from a king to a 
Pope—in which the following words occur: “It is ours to 
defend the Church of Christ everywhere on earth, outwardly 
against the heathen and unbelievers, inwardly by the recogni- 
tion of the true faith. It is yours, most holy father, with 
hands raised like Moses, to support our strife, that at your 
intercession by God’s gracious help the christian people may 
triumph over the enemies of his name, and that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ may be glorified.” These words breathe 
the spirit of a holy Roman Emperor, and are a clear recognition 
of the position which Pope Paul wished to assign to Pipin, 
a king divinely inspired to liberate the holy catholic and 
apostolic Church. 

The friends of the deceased Hadrian agitated against the 
new Pope, and their attempts at violence obliged Leo to flee to 
France. As they preferred various charges against Leo, it was 
decided that he should be tried by a court. The trial was held 
at the end of the year 800, and Charles came to Rome for the 
purpose of presiding. The Pope was triumphantly acquitted. 

This was the moment at which the decisive act, which had 
such a vast effect on European history, the coronation of Charles 
the Great as Imperator Augustus, took place. The celebrated 
passage in the Annals of Lauresheim, describing the event, runs 
thus !:— 

“And because the name of Emperor had now ceased among the 
Greeks, and their Empire was possessed by a woman, it then seemed both 
to Leo the Pope himself, and to all the holy fathers who were present in 
the selfsame council, as well as to the rest of the christian people, that 
they ought to take to be Emperor Charles king of the Franks, who held 
Rome herself, where the Caesars had always been wont to sit, and all the 
other regions which he ruled through Italy and Gaul and Germany ; and 
inasmuch as God had given all these lands into his hand, it seemed right 
that with the help of God and at the prayer of the whole christian 
people he should have the name of Emperor also. Whose petition King 
Charles willed not to refuse, but submitting himself with all humility to 
God, and at the prayer of the priests and of the whole christian people, on 


the day of the nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ he took on himself the 
name of Emperor, being consecrated by the lord Pope Leo.” 


The consecration consisted of coronation with a golden 
crown and unction with holy oil. The latter ceremony was not 


1 I have borrowed the translation of this passage from Bryce’s Holy Roman 
Empire, p. 53. 
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practised at New Rome; it was borrowed from the custom of 
the Visigoths of Spain. The Pope then adored the new Em- 
peror and cried aloud: “To Charles the most pious Augustus, 
crowned of God, the great Emperor, who giveth peace, be life 
and victory.”? 

The various theories which have been held as to the legal 
basis and import of this coronation have been discussed by Mr. 
Bryce, and I suppose that all unprejudiced readers will concur 
in the justness of his conclusion. “As the act was un- 
precedented, so was it illegal; it was a revolt of the ancient 
Western capital against a daughter who had become a mistress ; 
an exercise of the sacred right of insurrection, . . . hallowed 
to the eyes of the world by the sanction of Christ’s representa- 
tive, but founded upon no law, nor competent to create any for 
the future.” 2 At the same time, I am inclined to think that 
if a contemporary had been asked for a theory of the coronation 
he would have interpreted it as an election of Charles by the 
Romans and their Republic, the Pope as the most exalted 
personage at Rome being their representative. No one would 
have looked on it as a direct consequence of Charles’ con- 
quests or as resting on the Pope’s authority alone. 

The most important, and also most easily misconceived, 
circumstance in regard to this event is that Charles was con- 
sidered the successor of Constantine VI.° This is distinctly 
implied in the cause assigned by contemporary writers for 
Charles’ coronation—*“the name of Emperor had now ceased 
among the Greeks, and their Empire was possessed by a woman.” 
There was an idea prevalent, which Mr. Bryce’s book, it is to 
be hoped, has finally dispelled, that Charles posed as the 
successor of Romulus Augustulus, who abdicated in 476. This 
error was due to the false use of words. It was the habit and 
is still the habit to speak of the dominions ruled by Honorius 
and his successors as the Western Empire. This false “ Western 


1 See Anastasius, Vita Leonis. The 
adoration of Charles by Leo is mentioned 
in the Chronicle of Moissac, published 
in Pertz, Afon. Hist. Germ. vol. i. 

3 Holy Roman Empire, p. 57. Mr. 
Bryce speaks of the ‘‘ weakness and 
wickedness of the Byzantine princes” 
—an pee which is unjustifi- 
able. They were weak in so far as 
they could no longer hold Italy. A 


discussion of the question whether the 
coronation was a surprise to Charles 
or was prearranged will be found p. 


58 sq. 

3 ‘In all the annals of the time and 
of many succeeding centuries, the name 
of Constantine VI, the sixty-seventh in 
order from Augustus, is followed with- 
out a break by that of Charles, the 
sixty-eighth ” (Bryce, p. 63). 
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Empire” was then connected in thought with the true Western 
Empire, the Holy Roman Empire, which was founded in 800, 
and whose coexistence as a rival made the name Eastern 
Empire for the first time applicable to the realm of the 
sovereigns of New Rome. Romulus Augustulus was succeeded 
by Zeno; and if Pope Leo had regarded Charles as the 
successor of Romulus he would have been obliged to regard 
the sovereigns whom the Popes acknowledged for three hundred 
years as usurpers. The fact is, that Romulus Augustulus was 
as much forgotten in the eighth century as any obscure name 
in history, and no one would have thought of making the year 
476 A.D. a historical landmark. 

When I call the Holy Roman Empire the true Western 
Empire, and the Empire of Nicephorus I. and his successors the 
true Eastern Empire, I use the word “true” in a sense that 
requires a line of explanation. The Empire whose centre 
was Old Rome and the Empire whose centre was New Rome 
claimed each to be the Roman Empire. Nicephorus and 
his successors logically ought not to have admitted that Charles 
was a Roman Emperor; and Charles and his successors ought 
not to have conceded the title to their rivals. From a mere 
legal point of view the claim of the sovereigns of New Rome 
was good; while that of Charles rested on a basis completely 
infirm. But actually the two Roman Empires coexisted, 
compelled to recognise each other, but quite distinct, one in the 
East and one in the West; so that the terms Eastern Empire 
and Western Empire are really applicable. It was quite other- 
wise, as has been already so often observed, with the Empire in 
the fifth century. Then there was one Roman Empire, ruled 
by two Emperors, who for convenience divided the territory 
which they governed, but at any moment this arrangement 
might cease and one Emperor might rule the whole. If 
any one speaks of a Western and an Eastern empire in the 
fifth century, he should write “empire” with a small initial 
so as to show distinctly that he uses the word in a different 
sense from that which it bears in the expression “ Roman 
Empire,” of which unity was an inseparable attribute. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that the election of the 
new Roman Emperor, if it was not legally defensible, was yet as 
thoroughly justifiable by the actual history of the two preceding 
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centuries as it has been justified by the history of ten succeed- 
ing centuries. For the Popes had practically assumed in 
the West the functions and the position of the Emperor. It 
was around them and their bishops that the municipalities 
rallied in a series of continual struggles with the Lombards ; 
the presence of the Emperor’s delegates in Italy was becoming 
every year less and less effectual. It was the Popes who 
organised missionary enterprises to convert the heathen in the 
West, just as it was the Emperors who furthered similar 
enterprises in the East. Gregory I., in spite of the respectful 
tone in his letters to Maurice and Phocas, was the civil 
potentate in Italy. The mere fact that the Pope was the 
largest landed proprietor in Roman Italy concurred to give him 
an almost monarchical position. As the virtual sovereign then 
of Italy as far as it was Roman,—for even in the days of exarchs 
he had often been its sovereign far more truly than the exarch 
or the Emperor, —and as the bearer of the idea of the Roman 
Empire with all its traditions of civilisation, the Pope had 
a right, by the standard of justice, to transfer the representa- 
tion of the ideas whereof he was the keeper to one who was 
able to realise them. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECT OF EUROPE AT THE END OF 
THE EIGHTH CENTURY 


SINCE the beginning of the fifth century, when the Roman 
Empire was still conterminous with European civilisation, the 
political map of Europe was never so simple as in the last few 
days of the eighth and during the following centuries; and it 
has never been so simple since. The smaller independent 
kingdoms of the West had disappeared, partly conquered by 
the Saracen, partly gathered up into the dominion of the new 
Emperor of the West, and thus civilised Europe was divided 
among three chief powers—the Empire of the East, the Empire 
of the West, and the emirate, which afterwards became the 
caliphate, of Cordova. But there was another power which, 
though not at this period European, formed an important 
element in the political situation; this was the caliphate, 
afterwards the eastern caliphate, which included the north of 
Africa. Though the Omeyyad lords of Spain at first contented 
themselves with the title of emir, their dominion was not even 
theoretically part of the caliphate, from which they had re- 
volted; not only had the court of Bagdad as little authority at 
Cordova as the court of Constantinople possessed at Aachen, 
but the Omeyyad emirs and the Abbasid caliphs were irre- 
concilable foes. When the emirs at length assume the 
superior title, the old caliphate becomes for historians’ con- 
venience the eastern caliphate, just as the Roman Empire 
becomes the Roman Empire of the East. It may be added 
that in the ninth century the eastern caliph became a 
European potentate by the conquest of Sicily. 


t 
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At the end of the eighth century then the political aspect 
of civilised Europe consisted in the existence of two christian 
and two mohammedan powers; a Roman Empire in the East 
and a Roman Empire in the West, a caliphate in the East 
and an independent emirate in the West. The mutual rela- 
tions of these four powers were such as might be predicted, 
as Mr. Freeman has so often pointed out. On the one hand, 
rivalry existed between the two Empires, and rivalry existed 
between the two caliphates, if we may call the emirate a 
caliphate by anticipation; on the other hand, there were 
constant hostilities between the two eastern powers, whose 
frontiers coincided, and between the two western powers, 
whose frontiers likewise coincided. The consequence was that 
the Emperor of Constantinople was generally on friendly terms 
with the emir or caliph of Cordova, and the Emperor of 
Aachen was on friendly terms with the caliph of Bagdad. 
Two smaller and outlying states, the christian Anglo-Saxons 
of Britain and the heathen Bulgarians of Moesia, were in- 
dependent; the former by their geographical position being 
more closely connected with the Western and the latter with 
the Eastern Empire.’ 

Such being the general aspect, we may now turn to the 
details, and examine the historical changes which took place 
during the eighth century, more especially as they affected the 
political geography of Europe. 

The first feature that strikes us is that the two greatest 
powers in Europe, the Roman Empire and the Franks, were 
then recovering from a period of decline. The Roman Em- 
pire was renovated under the Isaurian Emperors, as the Frank 
kingdom was renovated under the Karlings. In both cases 
there had been a struggle between the monarchy and the 
aristocracy. In the Teutonic kingdom things went so far that 
the Merovingian dynasty was reduced to a simulacrum of 
royalty and the nobles wielded the power; while in the Roman 
Empire the strong but unpopular Heraclian dynasty was 
finally overthrown by an unmanageable aristocracy, and for a 
moment things went almost as far as in Gaul, when the 


1 Terbel was made a Caesar by Jus- within the imperial system, somewhat 
tinian II, and this act may be regarded as the Franks of the sixth century were 
as bringing the Bulgarian kingdom connected with the Roman Empire. 
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throne was occupied by the insignificant Emperor Theodosius 
III, whose power was little more substantial than that of a 
Merovingian king. 

It frequently happens that a period of internal reform 
or domestic prosperity for a state is ushered in by a successful 
defence against some dangerous invader.’ We may regard the 
victories of Charles Martel over the Saracens in the south of 
Gaul as the signs or heralds of Karlingian greatness, while 
the far greater achievement of Leo III in repulsing the enor- 
mous forces of Muaviah from the walls of Constantinople 
inaugurated the epoch of Isaurian reformation. We speak 
intelligibly, though perhaps not quite philosophically, if we 
say that, but for the Karlings in the eighth century, there 
would never have been Emperors crowned at Old Rome to 
rival the Emperors crowned at New Rome; or that, but for 
the Isaurian sovereigns, the old Roman Empire would not 
have continued to exist in the south-east beside the new 
Roman Empire of the West. It is hard for us to imagine that 
the Saracens might ever have settled permanently in Gaul and 
spread northwards, perhaps even to the English Channel, and 
that Paris, like Arles, might have been once a Saracen city; we 
cannot but suppose that, even had they extended their power 
farther than Septimania and maintained it for a longer period 
than forty years, they would have been driven back from Gaul 
many centuries sooner than they were actually driven back from 
Spain. But it is easy to imagine, on the other hand, that the 
Mohammedan Arabs might have occupied permanently the 
south-eastern corner of Europe seven centuries sooner than 
it was blighted by the presence of the Mohammedan Turks. 

While the greater powers increased, the smaller powers 
diminished. The kingdom of the Visigoths was conquered by 
Tarik and Musa (711-713 aA.D.), including Septimania,? or 
Gothia, as the portion that remained to the Visigoths of 
their Gallic possessions, which had once extended to the Loire,° 


Baeterrae of the Septimani. The name 


1 Compare the well-known instances 
D Septimania survived. For these colo- 


of the Danish invasion of England, 


Punic invasion of Italy, Persian in- 
vasion of Greece. 

2 The colonists in southern Gaul in 
the time of Julius Caesar were named 
after legions ; Narbo was the colony of 
the Decimani, Arausio (Orange) of the 
Secundani, Arelate of the Sextani, 


nies, see Mommsen, History of Rome 
(Eng. Trans. ), vol. iv. p. 542. 

3 At this point the Goths disappear 
from history, but the Gothic name and 
tongue were preserved by the Tetraxite 
Goths of the Crimea, who survived till 
the tenth century. In 1562 a Belgian 
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was sometimes called. The kingdom of the Lombards, which 
under Liutprand had seemed likely to rise to greatness, was 
overthrown by the Franks and became a group of Frank 
provinces, destined afterwards to become a separate kingdom 
under the suzerainty of the Teutonic Roman Emperor. 

The frontiers of the Frank power advanced in four different 
directions. (1) To the south they were extended by the acqui- 
sition of the Lombard territories, Austria, Neustria, Tuscia, and 
the duchies of Friuli and Spoleto, and by the subjection of the 
exarchate. (2) To the south-west the Visigothic province of 
Septimania was added to Frank Gaul; but it was not won 
directly from the Visigoths, just as the exarchate was not won 
directly from the Greeks. Septimania became first a Saracen 
and then a Frank province, just as the exarchate passed into 
the hands of the Lombards before it passed to the Franks. 
The Lombards weakened the Greeks in northern Italy as the 
Saracens weakened the Goths in southern Gaul, and in both 
cases the Franks profited. (3) To the north-east lands were 
conquered from the heathen waste of central Europe by the 
victories of Charles over the Saxons in 772 and the following 
years ; while (4) to the south-east the kingdom of the Avars 
in Pannonia was conquered by the same monarch (796 A.D.), 
whose power also extended into the Slavonic lands of Carin- 
thia and Istria.’ 

When we speak, however, of a Cisalpine dominion of the 
Franks, we are not speaking quite strictly, and must make 
two modifications. Although the power of Charles in Italy 
practically amounted to a Cisalpine dominion of the Franks, 
Charles did not hold either his Lombard conquests or the 
exarchate in the capacity of king of the Franks. He assumed 
the title of king of the Lombards, and thus, from a theoretical 
aspect, the kingdom of the Lombards did not disappear in the 
eighth century, but continued to exist under sovereigns who 
were also kings beyond the Alps. As for the exarchate, it was 
under the direct control of the Popes, by virtue of the donation 


traveller, Busbek, met at Constantin- 1 As a result of this Frank domin- 
ople two Gothic ambassadors from the ation Sirmium received the name 
Crimea, and wrote down words of their Frankochorion, and the name of the 
language which are genuine Gothic mountain, Fruška Gora = Frankenberg, 
words. (Sce Mr. Bradley, The Goths, still preserves the memory of the epi- 
p. 363.) sode. Sve Jiritek, op. cit. p. 144. 
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of Pipin, which Charles the Great confirmed; and thus it was 
as Roman Emperor and not as king of the Franks, it was by 
right of his coronation and not by right of his conquest, that 
Charles could claim dominion over the patrimony of St. Peter. 

The memory of the Lombard power, which endured in 
Italy’ as an independent kingdom for two hundred years, is 
perpetuated by the name Lombardy,! which is still used to 
designate the land which was called Neustria, and part of what 
was called Austria, In the same way the name Romagna still 
survives, a memorial of the exarchate and the rule of the 
Greek Romans in Italy. Perhaps no geographical appellation 
is more suggestive of the fortunes of the Roman name than 
Italian Romania—not even that of Asiatic Romania, the Seljuk 
kingdom of Roum. A tract of country, within a few days’ 
march from Rome herself by the Flaminian road, receives the 
name of Rome, but not until that name has first travelled to 
Constantinople and thence returned, after two and a half cen- 
turies, to Ravenna and the adjacent districts. Thus the only 
part of Italy that is called by a name derived from Rome, 
received that name, not from Old Rome on the Tiber, but from 
New Rome on the Bosphorus. 

The overthrow of the Lombard kingdom did not carry with 
it the extinction of all independent Lombard power in the 
peninsula. The duchy of Beneventum, which since its 
foundation had been practically independent of the royal 
government at Pavia, until the energetic action of Liutprand 
in the eighth century brought for a moment the dukes of 
Beneventum and Spoletium into nominal subjection, was never 
incorporated in the dominions of the Karlings, although at first 
its lords were compelled to recognise the conqueror of Lom- 
bardy as their suzerain (786 A.D.) But the immediate con- 
sequences of the Frank conquests were agreeable to the duke. 
He at once assumed the title of prince, and henceforward we 
must speak of the principality, instead of the duchy, of Bene- 
ventum. He might reasonably anticipate that there would be 
less danger of interference with his independence from the 
new Transalpine than from the old Cisalpine lords of northern 
Italy. l 


1 The name Garda for Lake Benacus is perhaps another reminiscence of the 
Lombard dominion. 
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One state in northern Italy, which was theoretically part 
of the exarchate though before the end of the seventh century 
it was practically independent, never passed under Frankish 
rule, the duchy of Venice. Venice continued to be nominally 
subject to the Emperor of Constantinople, and, for some cen- 
turies to come, must be considered as an outlying post of the 
Eastern Empire in northern Italy. The policy of the city of 
St. Mark was to maintain her independence by playing off the 
Emperor of the East against the Emperor of the West, and 
thus she carved out a peculiar history of her own. The 
republic of the lagoons was quite distinct in character from all 
other Italian cities; there was not much occidental flavour 
about it, and yet it cannot be quite called a Byzantine city. 
Its spirit, well symbolised in the church of St. Mark, was so 
unique that it can only be designated by the word “ Venetian ”; 
nevertheless, of the elements which composed the Venetian 
type the Byzantine element preponderated. We may say that 
the Venetians formed an intermediate stage between the western 
European nations and the Byzantines, just as the Byzantine 
world itself formed an intermediate stage between the Orient 
and the Occident. It was the Byzantine character of Venice 
that determined the peculiar part she played at the time of the 
Fourth Crusade and under the dynasty of the Palaeologi. 

While in the West it was the tendency of smaller kingdoms 
to disappear, because the power of Francia increased, in the 
south-east a new kingdom had been established before the 
Isaurian sovereigns regenerated the Empire. There would be 
little use in considering whether, supposing the Bulgarians had 
not crossed the Danube in the reign of Constantine IV, but 
had waited until the eighth century to press southwards, Leo 
III or Constantine V would have been strong enough to pre- 
vent them. It is certain that these Emperors did not consider 
it feasible to drive the intruders out; they contented them- 
selves with hindering further aggression and preserving the 
frontier of Mount Haemus. The expeditions of Constantine V 
aimed at weakening the power rather than at effecting the 
conquest of the Bulgarian kingdom.’ 

1 It was mentioned before that the pulation are descended the Vlachians 
population of the Thraco-Illyrian in their various homes both north 


peninsula was Latin-speaking in the and south of the Danube. North of 
fifth and sixth centuries. From this the Danube indeed there probably 
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We have already considered at length the import of the 
foundation of the Holy Roman Empire and the new attitude 
assumed by the papacy in the eighth century, and it has been 
observed that without a comprehension of these events modern 
history is unintelligible. It is interesting to compare the 
offices which the new Empire in the north-west and the old 
Empire in the south-east respectively performed. In many > 
respects their functions were similar. They were both forced 
to play a part in the decision of the “ eternal question”; while 
the eastern Emperor defended Mount Taurus against the 
eastern caliphate, the western Emperor held the Pyrenees 
against the western caliphate; and it devolved upon both 
Emperors to keep the heathen of central Europe at bay, the 
Magyars (before they became Christians) and the Patzinaks. 
Both Emperors ruled over Slaves; the western Emperor over 
the Slaves in Pannonia, the eastern Emperor over the Slaves 
in Macedonia and Greece; and in both cases the Slaves proved 
an alien and troublesome element.! 

Both Empires were the champions of order in Europe; 
both Old and New Rome were ranged for civilisation against 
barbarism. But there is a broad contrast between them. The 
part played by the Eastern Empire may be described as nega- 
tive, while the part played by the Western Empire was 
positive. The Eastern Empire protected Europe against the 
inroads of Asiatic barbarism, while the Western Empire ex- 
tended Christianity and order in central Europe. The Eastern 
Empire conserved and in many respects refined ancient civil- 
isation; the Western Empire learned of the Eastern, and 


survived in Walachia and Moldavia a 
layer of Roman population, though 
Roesler would have it that when Aure- 
lian abandoned Trajan’s Dacia, it was 
entirely evacuated by the Romans ; but 
this layer cannot have been large, and 
Pié has not disproved that it was a 
medieval immigration of cis-Danubian 
Vlachs that rendered a “ Roumania ” 
possible. “Great Walachia ” in Thes- 
saly was formed by a southward 
movement of these Illyrian Romans, 
who were probably pressed into the 
highlands of Pindus and the promon- 
tories of Acarnania by the Slaves. 
But there remained for many cent- 
uries a considerable Vlachian popula- 


tion in Bulgaria itself. 

1 The absence of royalty is a feature 
of primitive Slavonic societies, and it 
is interesting to observe that the Slaves 
derived their names for emperor and 
king from the Eastern and Western 
Roman Empires respectively. Kaicap, 
Caesar, became (perhaps through a 
Frank medium) Tsesar, and then, by 
the omission of one of two similar syl- 
lables, Tsar; while korol, kral, “ king,” 

rpetuates the christian name of the 
ounder of the Western Empire, Karl 
the Great. Doubts have been thrown 
on this derivation of Tsar (Czar), but 
tsesarstvo, ‘‘ kingdom,” in Matthew xiii. 
24 establishes it. 
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developed what it learned in new directions. In Russia indeed 
New Rome played a more positive part than elsewhere, but its 
influence there was spiritual rather than political. Thus the 
Holy Roman Empire has in-some respects more resemblance 
than the Eastern Empire to the old pagan Roman Empire. I 
do not mean the more superficial circumstances that the centre 
of both was Italian Rome, and that in both Latin was the official 
language; I mean the essential circumstance that they per- 
formed similar offices for Europe; for just as the pagan Roman 
Empire civilised Gaul, the Holy Roman Empire civilised cen- 
tral Europe. The Eastern Empire, on the other hand, had the 
function of the ancient Greeks rather than that of the ancient 
Romans—spiritual rather than temporal dominion; it was the 
great permanent fixture which remained until western Europe 
was prepared to take the torch for ever and march with certain 
footsteps in new paths of development. 


CHAPTER XIII 


SOCIETY IN THE EIGHTH CENTURY 

THE endeavours of the Isaurian monarchs to renovate the 
Empire bore such fruits as were possible at a period when 
the horizon of the human spirit was determined by a series 
of ecclesiastical formulae. Whereas at the beginning of the 
century there was no distinguished writer, no man of pre- 
eminent learning within the limits of the Empire, there was at 
the close of the century quite a large group of literary men, who 
had studied a great many subjects and could write very good 
Greek. There was George the Syncellus, who wrote a history 
or chronicle of the world and carried it down as far as Diocle- 
tian; there was his friend Theophanes? the monk, who con- 
tinued the chronicle where George ended and carried it down 
to his own times; there was Theodore the abbot of Studion, 
who has left works which form a good-sized volume ?; there 
was the learned Nicephorus, who, at first a secretary, after- 
wards became Patriarch and wrote a short history of the 
Empire from the accession of Heraclius to the middle of the 
reign of Constantine V3; there was Tarasius, who enjoyed also 


1 The reader may have formed some 
notion of the language of Theophanes, 
who wrote in the vulgar tongue, from 
the short quotations from him inter- 
spersed in the notes of this volume. 

is chronicle, however, is written in 
better Greek than that of John Malalas; 
Theophanes would not have used such 
a form as éSada from Bdd\Xw, although 
he has the isolated aorist dverdyn (‘‘ he 
died ”), formed from dvaradw, just as 
classical éxdnv is formed from xav- 
(xavow, pres. xalw), The recent edition 


of Theophanes by C. de Boor is ad- 
mirable. 

2 Edited by Migne in the Patrol. 
Graec. vol. 99. 

3 Also a short Xpovoypagixdy (lists 


of emperors, empresses, patriarchs, 
popes, etc.) His anti - iconoclastic 
works have been mentioned. His 


style, like that of Theodore Studita, 
forms a contrast to that of Theophanes ; 
he avoids all colloquial expressions, 
introduces such words as donxpyris with 
an explanation (p. 49, ed. de Boor), 
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a secular education and was suddenly promoted to the highest 
ecclesiastical dignity; and there was the abbot Plato, who, 
though he did not write himself, perhaps exercised to some 
extent a literary as well as a monastic influence. Besides 
these, John Lekanomantis, a learned man of science, who 
had an evil repute for occult lore in the days of Leo the 
Armenian, must at this time have been receiving his edu- 
cation. 

A few glimpses of the usual course of education are afforded 
to us in the lives of certain of the famous ecclesiastics just 
mentioned, which were in some cases written by eminent con- 
temporaries.' Children were sent at an early age to an 
elementary teacher or grammatistes, who gave them what was 
called an “eisagogic” or “propaedentic” training. Theodore 
of Studion was taught by a grammatistes for no less than seven 
years. It probably often happened that parents who had the 
requisite leisure and knowledge taught their children at home ; 
and from the fact that Theoctiste, Theodore’s mother, was 
uneducated because she was an orphan, and was obliged to teach 
herself after her marriage, it might be inferred that women 
received only home instruction. The elementary training was 
followed by a higher or university course? in philology 
(“ grammar ”), dialectic, and rhetoric; some also studied mathe- 
matics and music.’ The study of philology doubtless consisted 
in a careful reading of literary works and perhaps the practice 
of composition in Hellenistic stylet which was so different 
from the spoken language that for writing in it—as well (for 
example) as Theodore of Studion could write—a diligent course 
of study was necessary. We are told that Theodore objected 
to the elegance and emptiness of the rhetors,—but it is not 


etc. When Mr. Freeman marked a 
period of writers, like Theophanes and 
Constantine VII, intervening between 
the earlier period of stylists, like Pro- 
copius and Agathias, and the later 
period of stylists, like (Psellus and) 
Anna Comnena, he should have added 
that throughout the middle period there 
were some writers who were careful to 
avoid colloquialisms ; see his most in- 
teresting article, ‘‘Some Points in the 
History of later Greek,” Hellenic Jour- 
nal, vol. iii. 

1 The Life of Theophanes was written 
by Theodore of Studion; the Life of 


Nicephorus by Ignatius the Patriarch. 
These lives have been recently published 
by M. de Boor in his editions of Theo- 
phanes and Nicephorus. 

2 This course was generally called 
h Ovpadev wacdela, ‘secular education” ; 
esoteric studies were no longer philo- 
sophical, but theological. 

For example, Nicephorus. An in- 
teresting account of studies in logio and 
philosophy as prosecuted at the period 
will be fonnd in the Vita Nicephori, ed. 
de Boor, p. 150. ` 

4 efeAAnvitew yAuwcoay Kal ypaypa- 
TiKhy, 
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quite clear whether the rhetors of the past or rhetors of his 
own day are referred to. 

Theodore had studied poetry, and composed sacred poems 
which were popular and widely circulated. A curious story 
is told which indicates their wide diffusion. There was a 
certain man in Sardinia who was very fond of these verses, 
especially of the Triodia composed for the season of Lent. One 
day he entertained in his house some monks who were pupils 
of Gregory of Syracuse, and when he began to descant on his 
favourite literature they turned the poems into ridicule as 
provincial and bad. The easily impressed host veered round 
to the opinion of his guests; but that night Theodore himself 
appeared, to take vengeance on his admirer for his faithlessness, 
and caused him to be whipped. This is only one of many 
miracles which were connected with St. Theodore.! 

We must notice here a celebrated Greek writer of the 
eighth century, who was not, however, a subject of the Empire, 
the Syrian John of Damascus.? His father held an adminis- 
trative post under the Omeyyad caliphs, and possessed con- 
siderable landed property in Palestine and Judaea. He spent 
a large amount of his money in redeeming christian captives, 
and if any of them wished to remain in the country he bestowed 
on them small farms on his own estates. On one occasion he 
had the good fortune to purchase a monk of Italy, probably of 
Calabria, named Cosmas, whom the Arab pirates had brought 
from over seas to the slave market of Damascus, and he installed 
him as teacher of his son Johannes. Cosmas was learned in 
philosophy as well as in theology, and intimately acquainted 
with the writings of both Aristotle and Plato. The pupil 
profited by this instruction, and was considered in his day such 
a master of style that he was called Chrysorroas. He is chiefly 
known to the historians by his essays against the iconoclastic 


1 The author of the first Vita Theo- 
dori says that the tales of the miracles 
were told (1) by Theodore’s friend Leo, 
(2) by Sophronius. 

2 The Life of John Damascenus was 
written by Johannes, bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, probably him who lived in the 
reign of Nicephorus Phocas, and was 
burned by the Saracens. For the views 
on ethics held by the scholar of Da- 
mascus I may refer the curious to the 


first vol. of W. Gass’s Geschichte der 
christlichen Ethik, p. 218 sqq., and there 
is an important work by J. Langen en- 
titled Johannes von Damaskus (1879). 
One of John’s most important works 18 
the wyyh yrdoews (Fons Scientiae), in 
which he professes to cull and present to 
the reader the best things in Greek philo- 
sophy,and, moreover, discusses heresies 
and gives an exposition of the orthodox 
faith (ed. Migne, vol. i. pp. 5, 21 sgg.) 
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movement, which, however, are a very small portion of his 
works. 

With the exception of the iconoclastic movement itself, 
which, although suggested by the Mohammedan doctrine, had 
many points of originality, there were no new ideas in the 
eighth century. The only eccentricity that I can find is 
the theory of Virgilius (condemned by Pope Zacharias), who 
not only believed in the existence of the Antipodes, but held 
that a race of men dwelled there who were not descended 
from Adam and for whom no Redeemer had died. 

All that Leo and Constantine had done against superstition 
and monasticism did not touch the foundations of religious 
belief; their policy affected only the accidents of Christianity. 
They could not rouse up thought from the dead level and 
monotony to which it is condemned when its envelope is a 
stereotyped creed, anything different therefrom being incredible, 
almost unimaginable. They could not even remove the blight 
of superstition from the more educated classes, though their 
efforts were attended with some success. It was seriously 
believed that Leo IV died from boils on his head, a direct 
visitation from heaven because he had worn a crown which 
had been dedicated in St. Sophia. It was gravely asserted 
that the eyes of Constantine VI were put out on the 15th 
August because five years before he had put out the eyes of 
his uncles on that day, the coincidence of date indicating the 
retributive justice. It might be conjectured that the enemies 
who blinded him chose that very day on purpose, in order that 
the general public might look upon the crime as a punish- 
ment ordered by heaven, but in any case it is an example of 
superstition.' 

The discord in Church and State created by the marriage 
of Constantine VI with Theodote, the maid of honour, 1s 
instructive. It disclosed the difference between monks like 
Plato and Theodore, and men of the world like Tarasius and 
Nicephorus, who had led a secular life at first and entered the 


1 The mention of superstition re- even shut doors. Here we have the 


minds me of the story told in the “Vita 
Tarasii” (Acta Sanct. Feb. xxiii.) of a 
case which came before George, Tarasius’ 
father, who was a judge. Poor women 
were accused of killing sucking infants 
by penetrating through windows or 


survival of the very ancient belief in 
the hobgoblin Gello, who is men- 
tioned ina fragment of Sappho. George 
acquitted the accused, and the Emperor 
Constantine V, the enemy of all super- 
stition, approved. 
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Church almost by accident. The austerity of the former 
was thoroughly honest, and justified by the letter and spirit 
of the religious canons; and Theodore alleges, in proof of 
the gravity of the Emperor’s transgression, that the imperial 
example was infectious, and that governors of provinces—the 
Gothic governor of Bosporus is especially mentioned—began 
to imitate it securely. On the other hand, the tolerance of 
Tarasius, who, though he did not venture to perform the 
matrimonial ceremony, gave a tacit consent, is characteristic ; 
and, I venture to say, it was an unconscious result of the 
rationalistic and anti-monastic spirit diffused by the two great 
Isaurian Emperors. In fact, I believe that the very election 
of Tarasius, a layman and at one time a military officer, to the 
patriarchal chair would never have been possible but for the 
views disseminated by those two Emperors, who deprecated 
over-strictness and condemned the superlative punctiliousness 
of monks. In the eyes of the Pope the election of such a 
Patriarch was doubtless a clear indication of the general 
-demoralisation of the Empire. 

The lenient manner in which the orthodox treat the Em- 
press Irene is also worthy of note. They never forget that 
she led the reaction against iconoclasm and brought about the 
seventh Ecumenical Synod; and if her son after his question- 
able marriage is no longer a new Constantine the Great, Irene, 
in spite of all her questionable conduct towards her son, is 
always a new Helena.’ The ethical judgment of the contem- 
porary historians is perverted by a prejudice; the virtue of 
orthodoxy covers a multitude of vices ; and the fact that Irene 
took the part of the monks against her son, although her 
motive was clearly to serve her own worldly ends, is imputed 
to her credit. She was a beautiful and accomplished woman 
who could beguile hearts, and we certainly do not expect writers 
to enlarge on the thesis that she was an unnatural mother ; 
but it is amusing that the struggle between her and her son 
should be set down altogether to the account of the devil. 


1 I select at hazard Ignatius’ words 
of laudation (V. Niceph. p. 146), 7d 
Kparatddppov éxetvo kal Oeopdpynrov yuv- 
arov : Where yvvacoy has somewhat the 
same nuance as our “creature.” In 
the second vol. of Migne’s ed. of the 
works of John of Damascus there is a 


certain Letter to Theophilus (falsely 
ascribed to John), probably written by 
the bishops of the East, and giving a 
short sketch of the history of icono- 
clasm. In it Irene is spoken of asa 
new Helena ; she and her son are called 
a rose and lily among thorns. 
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The great attraction which monastic life possessed for men 
of the highest rank in the eighth century—the tendency, 
which Constantine V so vigorously combated, to found monas- 
teries and retire from a public career—has been already 
noticed. Women as well as men were sometimes carried away 
by this desire ; for example, Theoctiste, the mother of Theo- 
dore Studita, became a nun in middle life, to the surprise and 
consternation of her friends and of the Empress herself, who 
wondered that a lady in such a good social position’ should 
abandon the world. She was, however, an impulsive woman, 
and I think we may conclude that it was not fashionable 
among ladies of rank to get them to a nunnery. 

The parents of Theoctiste and Plato were victims of the 
great plague, and the children were left orphans at an early 
age. Plato was trained to be a notary and was employed as a 
secretary by a relation who held the important office of general 
logothete. But he soon embraced monastic life, and became 
the abbot or hegumenos of the monastery of Saccudion, situ- 
ated beside Mount Olympus on the coast of Bithynia.? At 
the time of the general synod of Nicaea he visited Constantin- 
ople and stayed with his sister Theoctiste, who had married 
Photinus, a minister of rank. The spiritual personality of 
Plato influenced so profoundly not only his nephews but his 
brother-in-law and sister, that they all determined to enter im- 
mediately upon the more excellent way of life. So Photinus 
and Theoctiste (to the surprise of her fashionable friends), 
along with their family, including a girl and three boys, of 
whom one was the famous Theodore, left Constantinople 
together and settled in a country retreat which belonged to 
them, named Boskytion. This domain, not far from the mon- 
astery of Saccudion, was enclosed at one end by a crescent of 
trees, and overlooked a pleasant breezy plain which stretched 
below ; an expanse of transparent water enhanced its delights. 
But, best of all in the eyes of its inhabitants, it afforded “ quiet 
to those who dwelled in it, to be alone with God and at rest 
from the senses.” Here Theodore became a monk and engaged 
in hard agricultural work, like a common farm labourer, not, 


1 Her niece Theodote was the maid only excluded women from his mon- 
of honour whom Constantine married. astery, but banished even female 
2 It is related that Plato not animals. 
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however, neglecting his studies! We are told that he was 
very zealous to reform monastic corruption, and this desire was 
doubtless felt by many men of his rank, who became monks 
from purely disinterested motives, and led blameless lives. 
Such men, of high breeding and good education, must have 
produced incalculable effects by their example and influence 
in keeping personal morality at a relatively high point; and it 
cannot be denied that in this way the political decay involved 
in the monastic system was to some’ extent neutralised. 
When Theodore in later years was appointed abbot of the 
monastery of Studion (whence he derived his distinctive 
‘name Studites), he introduced the practice of mechanical work 
among the brethren; every one learned a trade; some were 
builders, some weavers, some bronzesmiths, some ropemakers, 
others shoemakers. Many new houses, organised on a similar 
system, were founded throughout the Empire by Studite 
monks, 

Perhaps no one was more austere, no one more uncom- 
promisingly militant against the instincts of the senses, than 
the monk and historian Theophanes,*® who, while the other 
ecclesiastics proceeded to the council of Nicaea on splendid 
horses and in fine array, rode thither on an ass, clothed in a 
hair garment. He was one of those divine men, says his friend 
and biographer Theodore, the example of whose lives, like stars 
appearing after a storm to sea-tossed merchants, bring men 
safe to port. He had a considerable fortune, which he spent 
on charitable works, and a kinsman who did not wish that the 
property should leave the family complained of the matter to 
Leo IV. The Emperor threatened Theophanes with the loss 


1 His favourite author was St. Basil, 
and he especially delighted in Basil's 
book on monasticism. 

2 The senate in the eighth century 
had much the same functions as in 
the fifth. Its activities, like those of 
the Anglo-Saxon witenagemot, de- 
Sati much on.the character of the 

mperor. They were generally limited 
to formalities, attending ceremonies, 
etc. ; but in crises the senate had a 
constitutional right to act, as in the 
case of the deposition of Heraclonas 
and Martina. It is uncertain whether 
the judicial functions assigned to 
the senate by Justinian were still 


exercised by it in the eighth century. 
M. Lécrivain writes (Ze Sénat Romain 
depuis Dioclétien, 1888, p. 224), “ Ici, 
comme à Rome on devine plutôt qu’on 
ne saisit sur le fait V’action du senat ; 
les textes ne la montrent guère que 
pour les élections impériales et les 
affaires réligieuses.” To what extent 
the Emperors, e.g. Leo III and his 
son, were wont to consult the senate 
we cannot even guess, 

3 Son of Isaac and Theodote. When 
he was three years old his father died. 
He was a member of the corps of stra- 
tores in the reign of Leo IV, and after- 
wards received the dignity of spathar. 
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of his eyes if he persisted in his irrational unworldliness, and 
sent him on business to Cyzicus, in order to entangle him if 
possible in the things of this life But the deaths of both 
the Emperor and the dissatisfied relation soon relieved Theo- 
phanes from such vexatious constraint, and he retired with his 
wife to the island Kalonnesos, where he built a monastery. 
The wife of this saint was wife only in name, and the descrip- 
tion of the wedding night is curious and edifying. He treated 
his bride to a discourse on the spiritual necessity of unsullied 
purity; they agreed that they would never contaminate them- 
selves by physical union; and the lady remained for ever 
a maiden, viudn T avuudos tmapOévos T amadpOevos. At 
the moment when they undertook the chaste engagement 
they were aware of a savour of sweet spices which filled 
the whole house, a miraculous token vouchsafed of celestial 
approval; this touch reminds us of the mystic odours in the 
legend of the Holy Grail. 


It has been already remarked that Constantinople was 
becoming ever more and more a Greek city, and that its Greek 
character was greatly increased by the consequences of the 
plague. At the same time, its streets swarmed with num- 
bers of wholly Graecised, half Graecised, or utterly barbarous 
foreigners, especially Armenians and Slavonians.’ The import- 
ance of the Armenian element is indicated by the number of 
Armenians who held governorships in the Empire ; for example, 
Artavasdos, the son-in-law of Leo III, was an Armenian.? 
A Slavonic clergyman, Nicetas, was made Patriarch, and in 
the early part of the ninth century Thomas the Slavonian was 
one of the most powerful men of the time and wellnigh 
ascended the throne. A story is told, by a late writer, of the 
Patriarch Nicetas, that when reading a chapter of the New 
Testament he pronounced the name Mar@aiov as if it were a 
quadrisyllable, Mar@diov. When some one present corrected 


1 There were also doubtless a good 
many Jews, but by the law (cf. Ecloga, 
title 9) Hellenes, Jews, and heretics 
were disqualified from civil and mili- 
tary service. 

2 The Emperor Philippicus was an 
Armenian, and at the beginning of the 
ninth century an Armenian, o V, 
ascended the throne. „See above, p. 452. 


There seem to have been many Armen- 
ian colonies in Thrace, as is proved by 
numerous Armenian inscriptions dis- 
covered there by M. A. Dumont, cf. 
Rambaud, L'empire grec au dixième 
siècle, p. 147 (also Mr. Tozer’s note on 
Finlay, ii. 228). Armenian origin has 
been claimed for Basil I., but it seems 
more likely that he was a Slave. 
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him he indignantly cried, “ Don’t be silly; my soul utterly 
abhors diphthongs and triphthongs.”? 

If newspapers had been published at Constantinople in 
the eighth century, columns of court news and columns of 
church news would have occupied most space. Almost every 
week, and often more than once a week, there would have 
been a description of some elaborate ceremonial procession. It 
would be tedious to go into the details of these ceremonies,” 
which come within the scope of archaeology rather than of 
history, and we may go on to glance at the functions of the 
prefect of the city and the quaestor, the two officials who had 
most to do with the police control and maintenance of order 
in Constantinople, and whose names remind us of the con- 
tinuity of Roman history. 

Next to the Emperor himself, the prefect of the city was the 
greatest man in Byzantium. He was the supreme judge, not 
only inside the walls, but for one hundred miles beyond them. 
Let us enter his court and see what sort of cases used to come 
before him. At one time it was a slave—it must not be 
thought that Christianity had entirely blotted out slavery ‘— 
who had taken refuge in a church and pleaded that he had 
paid the money for his freedom and had not been emancipated; 
at another time it was a poor patron who claimed to receive 
support from his former slaves, who had been manumitted. 
The prefect was often obliged to “teach” (cwdpovife.w) by 
threats or flogging freedmen who ventured to treat with con- 
tumely or scant courtesy their patrons, or patrons’ wives or 
children; if a freedman went to the length of informing or 
conspiring against his old master, he was beaten with clubs and 
tonsured, his freedom was cancelled, and he was handed over 
to his patron. Probably one of the commonest misdemeanours 
was the malversation by guardians of their wards’ property. 


1 Glycas, p. 284. 
2 Our main source for the court cere- 


dita, ‘‘asa ged of the improved phil- 
anthropy of enlightened men during | 


monies is the treatiso of Constantine 
Porphyrogennetos, de Caerimoniis. 

3 Their duties are described in the 
Ecloga. 

4 The Ecloga proves that slaves were 
still numerous and slavery a recognised 
institution, although tending to dis- 
appear, cf. Finlay, ii. 220, 221. Finlay 
quotes a passage from Theodore Stu- 


the iconoclast period”: ‘ʻA monk 
ought not to possess a slave, neither 
for his own service, nor for the service 
of his monastery, nor for the culture of 
its lands; for a slave is a man made 
after the image of God.” Theodore 
adds, however, ‘and this, like mar- 
riage, is only allowable to those living 
a secular life.” 
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It was considered a crime to hire out a slave for prostitution, 
on the principle apparently of preventing, not cruelty to 
animals, but the corruption of human souls; and the prefect 
was supposed to interfere. It devolved upon the prefect to 
provide for fair dealings in the exchange and for fair prices 
in the meat market ; and it was his duty also to preserve dis- 
cipline in the streets and at the public games, for which pur- 
pose he had soldiers under him. He possessed the power of 
excluding any individual from the city or from any part of it, 
from trading in it or from attending a show, from practising a 
profession in it, and he could impose all these disabilities either 
temporarily or permanently. Thus the office of prefect still 
combined judicial with executive functions. 

Some, however, of the duties which in a modern state, 
where there is a strict police control, would be discharged by 
that department, devolved, not upon the prefect, but upon the 
quaestor. For the quaestor had power over all strangers so- 
journing in the city, whencesoever they came and of whatso- 
ever sex or profession they were,—even over clerks, monks, and 
nuns. It was his business to inquire who each was, whence 
he came, and what he wanted, and to take care that if he 
sought redress he should obtain it, in order that he might 
return as soon as possible to his home. For provincials 
were not allowed to stay in the capital or visit it whenever 
they liked; they were only tolerated there when they sought 
redress for injury or had a petition to present to the Emperor.’ 

The general law laid down by Justinian? was that if the 
quaestor found any one within the walls of Byzantium who 
was neither gaining his livelihood by a trade or profession nor 
concerned in a lawsuit, he was to be sent out of the city, if he 
were not a native; if he were a native and an able-bodied 


1 Farmers were especially discouraged 
from leaving their farms and coming to 
the city ; yet they were often obliged 
to come when their lords refused to pay 
what they owed them for produce. 
Whenever the unjust lords tried to take 
advantage of the law’s delays and there- 
by detain the plaintiffs in the capital, 
the quaestor was entitled to use short 
and severe measures, and dispense with 
legal formalities. The position of the 
farmers, yewpyol, in the eighth century 
has been described above, p. 419. The 


following law from the Néuos Tewpycxds 
(Leunclavius, ii. p. 257) will show 
how free they were from anything like 
serfdom ; it presents an instructive con- 
trast to the lac about the Colonatus in 
the codes of Theodosius and Justinian. 
àv dropicas yewpyds mpòs TÒ épydterbac 
Tov Td.ov aypdv kal Levirevoy kal dkagdiyy, 
ol Tà dnubora dwracrovmevoe (the officers 
of the fisc) 7puvyelrwoav rò dypdr, uù 
Exovres Adevay émavepxouévou rod -yewpryou 
(nusouv À fSnretv aùròv rò oiovovy. 

2 Novel xcix. (ed. Zacharii). 
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man, he was to be enrolled among the public workmen, or 
placed in a bakery, or employed as a garden labourer, or have 
some other occupation assigned to him; in case he declined to 
work, he was to be expelled from the city. On the other hand, 
such as were maimed or old were to be gently dealt with. 
Besides these functions the quaestor had a judicial office of 
small scope; a certain kind of cases came before him, namely 
those of forgery and false coinage. 

It is interesting to notice the two reasons assigned, in the 
eichth-century handbook of law, for the strict prevention of 
idleness in Constantinople. The first is that idleness leads to 
crime, and hence for self-protection the State is justified in 
discountenancing it. The second is that it is unfair that strong 
men should live by the consumption of the superfluity of the 
labour of others, because that superfluity is owed to the weak. 
The duty of supporting the weak is one of the christian ideas 
that had long since been recognised by custom, and had already 
penetrated into civil law. 

The employments specially instanced as open to a man who 
wanted work are worth noting. We are reminded that, besides 
the inevitable staff of public workmen, who, in a city like 
Byzantium, where fires were frequent and earthquakes not 
uncommon, had much to do beyond the repairs necessitated by 
the wear and tear of time, the State also supported multitudes 
of bakers, as the panis et circenses were a survival of antiquity 
that lasted long into the Middle Ages; and we are taught that 
the gardens, to which we sometimes meet casual references in 
the historians, were not the property of private citizens, but 
were parks for the people, kept up at the State’s expense. 

Little can be gleaned from our sources as to the details 
of the daily life of the educated lay classes. We get no 
glimpses into the drawing-rooms of the countesses, archontesses, 
or hypatesses*; all we can say with confidence is that religion 
filled a relatively large portion of daily life, and, as at all 
other periods, this applies especially to women. We might have 


1 Novel xcix. (ed. Zacharia). to the ‘‘ turmarchess of Hellas,” to con- 

2 The wives of the officials received sole her for the death of a son killed in 
their husbands’ titles with feminine war. In letter 195 we meet Eudocia, a 
terminations (as in Germany—Gener-  canditatess, and in 217 the wife of the 
alin, Majorin, Professorin, etc.) Letter hypatos Demetrius is called hypatess 
145 of Theodore of Studion is addressed (vrdricoa), 
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conjectured with subjective certainty that the monks in their 
resistance to iconoclasm found firm allies in the female sex, 
even if we did not possess direct confirmatory evidence. Nor 
is it insignificant that a woman headed the reaction. But 
although the women, like the monks, had much to answer for 
in fostering and transmitting superstition, there were doubtless 
many enlightened mothers who could educate without tainting 
their children’s minds, 

There is evidence that weddings had still a Fescennine 
flavour, and the customs of licentious antiquity ' had not been 
entirely abolished. But it is highly probable that there was 
not at this period more of that which might reasonably offend 
a delicate or seriously religious nature than there was at mar- 
riage festivities in the days of our ancestors not so long ago. 

A few interesting traits are related about the domestic life 
of Theoctiste, whose acquaintance the reader has already made, 
by her son Theodore.? She was a considerate mistress to her 
servants; she allowed them not only bread, wine, and lard, 
but on feast days treated them to fresh meat, condiments, 
and fowl? But nature had given her a quick temper, and 
being an orphan she had not been taught to keep it under 
control. Consequently she used often to fly into a passion 
and box the ears of her maids; but when she became cool 
again she would retire to her bedroom and strike her own 
cheeks to punish herself for her want of self-restraint. She 
used then to call the injured maid and ask her pardon. 


The material splendours and the literary and scientific 
- culture which had begun to distinguish the court of the Ab- 
basid caliphs in their new city on the Tigris were well known 
and reported with exaggerations at Byzantium, but there is no 
evidence that they produced any visible influence on Byzantine 
life until the reign of Theophilus. Abu Djafar Manssur, the 
founder of Bagdad, had intended the place rather as a strong 
military fortress—to control Kufa on the one side and Chor- 
asan on the other—than as a rich and luxurious capital. 
This caliph was miserly, even mean, in his habits, dressed 


1 Alluded to by Theodore Stud. in afpouea els rà Oupedixd alyva. 
his Funeral Oration on his Mother; 2 In the Funeral Oration, Migne, 99, 
Migne, vol. 99, p. 885, uydé Tò öuua 884 sqq. 3 Ib. p. 888. 
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shabbily, and was disinclined to pageantry and pomp. He did 
not encourage poetry and he abhorred music; a story is told 
that on one occasion, hearing a slave playing a tambourine, he 
ordered the instrument to be broken on the player's head 
But he encouraged all positive sciences, history, law, grammar, 
and natural science; under him flourished Chalil the great 
student of literature, and Mohammed Ibn Ishak the father of 
Arabic history. It is remarkable, however, that most of the 
learned men were of Persian nationality, and Chalid, the archi- 
tect of Bagdad, was a Persian. The elevation of the Abbasid 
dynasty and the translation of the centre of the empire to the 
Tigris were accompanied by the rise of Persian influence, 
which may perhaps be compared to the growth of Armenian 
influence in the Roman Empire. 

It was Manssur’s son Mahdi, whose character in all respects 
contrasted with that of his father, that originated the splendour 
and luxury for which Bagdad soon became famous throughout 
the world. The care for luxurious comfort may be illustrated 
by the incident that ice was sent to Mecca in September 
when the caliph was visiting the holy city. “The capital, 
continually increasing in size,” writes Weil, “soon became a 
centre for all the rich and noble men of the realm; music and 
song, which in the reign of Manssur were condemned to silence, 
resounded in the streets ; scholars and poets were drawn to the 
court and rewarded with royal bounty ; everything was done 
to support commerce and industry; postal arrangements con- 
nected the capital with all parts of the empire; and great 
pilgrimages were organised, with a luxury and lavish munifi- 
cence of which all the poor from Bagdad to Mecca profited ; 
a special divan was made for the support of the blind.” Thus 
the reign of Mahdi was marked by a great reaction against the 
stern parsimony of his father; and the cruel Harun, the 
famous hero of flattering romances, followed the example of 
Mahdi in beautifying Bagdad and making his court attractive 
by luxury and culture.’ 

The court of New Rome, from its foundation by Constantine, 
was characterised by many oriental features derived from Persia. 


1 A picturesque account of Bagdad volume as ‘‘ La vie byzantine au vi® 
has been written by M. A. Marrast. siècle.” He notices that the dancing- 
This study is entitled ‘‘ Bagdad sous les girls at Bagdad corresponded to the 
Khalifes,” and is published in the same etairai of Byzantium. | 
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In dress, for example, the tiara and the skaramangion (state 
robe), the profuse use of ornaments, were imitated from Persian 
customs. In each succeeding century there was doubtless a 
marked increase in the distance of Byzantine life from old 
Greek and early christian simplicity, and in approximation to 
oriental richness. The rich men of Constantinople wore gold 
and jewels on their shoes’; the floors of their houses shone 
with glazed tiles. For the vessels of domestic use a simple 
and beautiful form no longer sufficed, they were overlaid with 
heavy gold leaf. This delight in rich and showy material 
naturally travelled to western Europe, which in all such 
matters revered Constantinople from afar, and relics at Aachen 
show how Byzantine ornamentation influenced art at the court 
of Charles. We must not think of comparing the luxury and 
opulence that marked daily life at Byzantium with the magni- 
ficence of old Romans, like Lucullus or the rich men described 
by Horace and Martial. Such colossal splendour is a thing 
quite distinct: from the diffusion of oriental luxury on a small 
scale; and the houses of rich men at Constantinople in the 
eighth century resembled in point of opulence the mansions 
of wealthy merchants nowadays rather than the palaces of the 
old Roman aristocrats and bankers. In the first place, people 
were not so enormously rich; and in the second place, the 
spirit of the established religion seems to have had the effect 
of suppressing tendencies to extravagant display. Men did 
not think of lavishing fortunes on banquets of inordinate 
costliness ; voluptuous carouses, celebrated in a showy and 
expensive manner, would have been considered a scandal and 
regarded as an insult to society.2 Many unkind things were 
said of Constantine V because he kept a merry table, and yet 
we never hear it hinted that he wasted money on luxury or 
display. 

The East was a country of fables and romances as well as 


1 We learn from the ‘‘ Vita Tarasii”’ 
(Acta. Sanct. Feb. xxiii., p. 579) that 
Tarasius was obliged to correct and 
confine within decent limits the luxury 
displayed by the clergy in their dress. 
Garments of silk and girdles of gold 
seemed unseemly extravagance to a 
Patriarch who used to distribute clothes 
to the poor in a cold winter (p. 580). 

2 The reader may remember how in 


the reign of Philippicus the Bulgarians 
surprised on the shore of the Bosphorus 
a wedding party, provided with rich 
paraphernalia for feasting, yduous re 
évouclous xal dayireordrovs dplorous 
(wedding breakfast) perà molov kal 
Aaris dwocxevns (Theoph. 6204 A.M.) 
äpyvpov ws wietoroy kal oxen oùk éXlya 
(Niceph. p. 48). Here there was nothing 
extraordinary. 
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of material splendour, and here we come to an important field 
in which it influenced Europe. Novels and stories composed 
by individuals are in their nature an ephemeral branch 
of literature; and of the numbers that were disseminated 
in the Middle Ages comparatively few have survived. We 
have many tales in Italian or French, which came from 
Byzantine and ultimately from oriental sources, but of which 
neither the oriental original nor the Byzantine intermediate 
form remain. These stories reached the West in various 
ways, by southern Italy, by the exarchate while it lasted, 
and by Venice. The caliphate of Cordova in later times was 
a centre for their diffusion. But in this place we need not 
pursue a subject on which we have no direct evidence at 
such an early date, and I shall merely speak of the story 
of Barlaam and Josaphat, which doubtless reached Europe 
in the eighth century, even if it was not written in Greek 
by John of Damascus, as is usually stated. The tale under- 
went four translations or adaptations. The Indian original 
was rendered into Pehlevi, the Pehlevi into Syriac, the Syriac 
into Greek, and the Greek into Latin; whence German and 
French versions of the story were composed. 

No one can read Barlaam and Josaphat without being struck 
by the resemblance which it bears to the life of Buddha. The 
heathen father of Josaphat in vain takes every precaution to 
hinder the decree of destiny or providence that his son was to 
become a Christian, and Barlaam converts the young prince, 
whose soul, being “naturally christian,” was easily determined 
to abjure the things of this world and aspire to the ideal of 
monasticism. The discourses of Barlaam, which convince the 
prince of the new doctrine, are rich in oriental similes and 
metaphors, but the exposition seems to have been worked up 
anew and adapted for the Byzantine world by the Greek 
monk John, of the monastery of St. Saba, who brought the 
“edifying story ” (toropia yruywdedns) from India to the Holy 
City... The note of the whole tale is the contrast between the 


1 The heading is: éx rhs évdorépas paxaplwy. In an article in the Cor- 
trav AlOiérwv xwpas ris Ivõûv Neyouévns temporary Review, July 1870, Max 
xpos Thy aylay mów perevexdeioa did Müller pointed out the resemblances of 
"Iwdyvou povaxod dyvdpds Tıulov xal this story with the life of Buddha, as 
évapérouv povas Tov åylov ZdBa’ év f 6 told in the Lalita Vistara, 

Blos Bapħaàu kal 'Iwoad trav dodluwy 
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world and the spirit,—the transitory and the abiding. The 
world is as a city where a new king is elected every year, and 
at the end of that term, when he is at the height of enjoyment 
and expects to reign for ever, the citizens dethrone him and 
banish him naked to a distant island. The wise man will 
follow the example of that rare king, who prudently thought 
of the future, and during his year’s reign caused the treasures 
of the palace to be conveyed to the island of exile, so that 
when he was sent thither his wants were well supplied. But 
nothing in this vein is so striking as the allegory of the man 
suspended in the pit—a picture of medieval grotesqueness 
that might have been painted by Albrecht Dürer. A man 
fleeing from an unicorn which pursues him, stumbles into a pit, 
but rescues himself from falling into its depths by grasping a 
tree, which grew on the margin, and supporting his feet on a 
jutting ledge. But when he looked downward he saw a fiery 
terror in the shape of a dragon, eager to devour him; and at 
the roots of the tree he saw a black and a white mouse gnawing, 
whence he knew that his support must soon give way and 
precipitate him into the jaws of the monster. And from the 
ledge on which his feet rested he saw the heads of four asps 
peeping forth. Then turning his face from these horrors and 
looking upwards he saw a drop of sweet honey distilling from 
the tree, and a longing for the sweetness so possessed him 
that the things below were soon clean out of mind. The 
unicorn from which the man runs is death; the pit is the 
world ; and the tree is the space of man’s life. The white and 
black mouse which nibble at the roots of the tree are day and 
night; while the four asps represent the four unstable elements 
of which the human organism is built. The drop of honey is 
the pleasantness of the sweets of this world; the fiery dragon 
is the fearful belly of hell.’ 

An attempt was made, at the suggestion of the idolater 
Theudas (who afterwards burned his magic books, like Cyprian), 
to turn away Josaphat from his ascetic unworldliness by 
the temptation of beautiful and alluring women. As with 
Buddha, this stratagem was ineffectual; Josaphat was forearmed 
by a dream, which transported his imagination to a pleasant 
plain and a city, where he saw all the fascinations of beauty 


1 John of Damascus, vol. iii. ed. Migne (Patrologia), p. 976. 
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and pleasure, and, as his spirit was yielding to the seductions, 
he was removed thence to dark and dolorous places, where the 
young women seemed fouler than corruption.! In contrast with 
the asceticism of Barlaam and Josaphat is the temperament of 
the king, Josaphat’s father, who held the bright pagan view of 
life, which accepts cheerfully and securely “this sweet light 
and the pleasant things which the gods gave to delight us.” ? 


1 John of Damascus, vol. iii. ed. Migne (Patrologia), p. 1149. 
2 Jb. pp. 1089, 1091. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
CONCLUSION 


AT the beginning of the period treated in this work the 
universal dominion of Rome was passing away. We have 
seen the Empire dismembered; we have seen how it came to 
pass that the West was taken and the East was left; and we 
have traced the history of nearly four centuries in which the 
Roman Empire, no longer a universal mistress, was adminis- 
tered by great legislators, great warriors, and great reformers, 
who ruled in the New Rome on the Bosphorus and were called 
by the same title as Octavian and Trajan. 

If the idea of the Roman Empire before it was dismembered 
was universal dominion, if its function was to rule the peoples, 
regere imperio populos, what was its function, it may be asked, 
when it no longer represented that idea of universal dominion ? 

The answer is that the Roman Empire was the material 
and moral support, the political and spiritual bulwark of 
European Christendom ; it represented the principle of cosmos. 
It was not enough, as some have thought,—as M. Guizot seems 
to have thought,—for the Roman Empire at the height of its 
greatness to give once for all a principle of order to the “wild 
nations.” The author and giver of the principle could not 
be discarded; like the God of Descartes, the Roman Empire 
was the preserver as well as the initiator of civilisation. The 
view of the historical Anaxagoras, who attempts to explain 
European development by a prime impulse communicated 
once for all by the Roman Empire ere it retreated from the 
shores of western Europe, and who regards the “ Romaic” 
Empire (if he does not call it by some more disparaging name) 
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as a superannuated and decrepit survival, is a view which can 
as little satisfy the true student of history as the view, which 
represented Nous as the prime arranger of the elements of the 
world and then laid it aside as unnecessary, could satisfy the 
true philosopher. The Roman Empire was not, as many would 
have it, discarded as superannuated when its western provinces 
were lost; its existence could not have been dispensed with ; 
its obliteration would have been fatal to the cause of civilisation. 
The “wild nations” had not yet learned more than the 
alphabet of their lesson; and if they disdained a mistress in 
the sense of a queen, domina, they required a mistress in the 
sense of a teacher, magistra, for a long time yet. 

In the first place, the later Roman Empire was the bulwark 
of Europe against the oriental danger; Maurice and Heraclius,! 
Constantine IV and Leo the Isaurian were the successors of 
Themistocles and Africanus. The idea of European Christendom, 
at once Teutonic and Roman, making common cause against 
the peoples of Asia, who, if their progress had been unresisted, 
would have made the world stand still, first appeared clearly 
when Aetius and Theodoric fought together against the 
champion of desolation on the Mauriac Plain. But from that 
time forward it was destined that the Romans should perform 
alone the work of defending Europe; and until the days of 
the crusades, the German nations did not combine with the 
Empire against the common foe. Nor did the Teutons, by 
themselves, achieve any success of ecumenical importance 
against non-Aryan races. I may be reminded that Charles 
the Great exterminated the Avars; but that was after they 
had ceased to be really dangerous. When there existed a 
truly formidable Avar monarchy it was the Roman Empire 
that bore the brunt; and yet while most people who read 
history know of the Avar war of Charles, how few there are 
who have ever heard of Priscus, the general who so bravely 
warred against the Avars in the reign of Maurice. I may be 
reminded that Charles Martel won a great name by victories 


1 We do not associate the name of 
Justinian, like that of Heraclius, with 
the defence of Christendom against the 
Persians ; for Justinian was not a hero, 
a warrior, or a deliverer. But we must 
not undervalue what Justinian did. 
While he was carrying out his great 


ee in the West, he successfully 
efended, both by arms and by di- 
plomacy, the eastern frontier against 
the greatest monarch who ever sat on 
the throne of the Sassanids. I think 
this great historical fact is often lost 
sight of. 
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in southern Gaul over the Saracens; yet those successes sink 
into insignificance by the side of the achievement of his con- 
temporary, the third Leo, who held the gate of eastern Europe 
against all the forces which the Saracen power, then at its 
height, could muster. Every one knows about the exploits of 
the Frank; it is almost incredible how little is known of the 
Roman Emperors defence of the greatest city of christian 
Europe, in the quarter where the real danger lay. What 
should we say of the knowledge of one who was acquainted 
with the victory of the western Greeks over the Punic invaders 
of Sicily, and had never heard of the battle which was fought 
by the eastern Greeks at Salamis? The same remarks might 
be made of the earlier siege of New Rome in the days of 
Constantine IV, when the armies and the armaments of 
Muaviah were driven back and the nations of the West acknow- 
ledged the greatness of the Roman Emperor. 

In later centuries the chivalry of western Europe went 
forth against the Moslem; but the crusades whose name is 
so familiar were of far less moment than that crusade against 
the fire-worshippers which was fought and won long before by 
the Emperor Heraclius, when the work was not merely to 
rescue the sanctuary of christian sentiment but to save the 
centre and bulwark of the christian world. For in the days of 
Heraclius Constantinople was in far greater peril than in the 
days of the Comneni, and its fall in the seventh century would 
have been a far more serious blow to the cause of European 
civilisation than its fall in the eleventh or the twelfth. 

But, in the second place, the Empire was much more than 
the military guard of the Asiatic frontier; it not only defended 
but also kept alive the traditions of Greek and Roman culture. 
We cannot over-estimate the importance of the presence of a 
highly civilised state for a system of nations which were as 
yet only beginning to be civilised. The constant intercourse 
of the Empire with Italy, which until the eleventh century was 
partly imperial, and with southern Gaul and Spain, had an 
incalculable influence on the development of the West. Venice, 
which contributed so much to the growth of western culture,’ 


1 It may be noticed eine that Labarte, Handbook of the Arts of the 
the art of enamelling was carried from Middle Age and Renaissance (Eng. 
Byzantium to Limoges through Venice; Trans.), p. 142. 
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was for a long time actually, and for a much longer time 
nominally, a city of the Roman Empire, and learned what it 
taught from Byzantium. The Byzantine was the mother of 
the Italian school of painting, as Greece in old days had been 
the mistress of Rome in the fine arts; and the Byzantine style of 
architecture has had perhaps a wider influence than any other. 
It was to New Rome that Teutonic kings applied when they needed 
men of learning, and thither students from western countries, who 
desired a university education, repaired. Nor should Englishmen 
forget that the man who contributed more than any other in- 
dividual to the making of the English Church, both by ecclesi- 
astical organisation and by the training of the clergy, was one 
born in Cilicia and educated at Athens, one who in his youth had 
rejoiced in the glories of Heraclius and lamented over the first 
conquests of the Saracen invaders,—the great Theodore of Tarsus. 
It was, moreover, in the lands ruled by New Rome that old 
Hellenic culture and the monuments of Hellenic literature were 
preserved, as in a secure storehouse, to be given at length to 
the “wild nations” when they had been sufficiently tamed. And 
in their taming New Rome herself played an indispensable part. 
The Justinianean law, which still interpenetrates European 
civilisation, was a product of New Rome. 

In the third place, the Roman Empire for many centuries 
entirely maintained European commerce. This was a circum- 
stance of the greatest importance; but unfortunately it is one 
of those facts concerning which contemporary historians did 
not think of leaving records to posterity. The fact that the 
coins of the Roman Emperors were used throughout Europe in 
the Middle Ages speaks for itself. To Finlay belongs the credit 
of having pointed out the extent of the commercial activity 
of Greeks in the Middle Ages; yet even still the old error is 
prevalent which regards the Saracens as commanding the 
commerce of the Mediterranean.! The mere circumstance that 
the law of the Mohammedans forbade the lending of money on 
interest gave the Greeks a considerable advantage.? 


1 For example, in a lecture of Dr. R. the seventh, eighth, and following 
von Scala, über die wichtigsten Bezieh- centuries “ Constantinople was as much 
ungen des Orientes zum Occidente in superior to every city in the civilised 
Mittelalter und Neuzeit (Wien, 1887). world, in wealth and commerce, as 

2 Finlay, History of Greece, vol. ii. p. London now is to other European 
212. We may say with Finlay that in capitals” (2d.) 
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In the fourth place, the Roman Empire preserved a great 
idea which influenced the whole course of western European 
history down tothe present day—the idea of the Roman Empire 
itself. If we look at the ecumenical event of 800 A.D. from a 
wide point of view, it really resolves itself into this: New 
Rome bestowed upon the western nations a great idea, which 
moulded and ordered their future history; she gave back to 
Old Rome the idea which Old Rome had bestowed upon her 
five centuries before. In point of actual fact, of course, the 
title of Emperor was usurped; but the immediate accidents of 
the transaction do not alter the general truth, that but for the 
preservation of the Roman Empire and the integrity of New 
Rome there would have been no Western Roman Empire; if 
Constantinople and the Empire had fallen, the imperial idea 
would have been lost in the whirl of the “ wild nations.” It is 
to New Rome that Europeans really owe thanks for the establish- 
ment of the principle and the system which brought law and 
order into the political relations of the West. 

Of the incalculable services which the Roman Empire 
continued to perform for Europe and Christendom after the 
year 800 a.D. it does not devolve upon me to speak here; the 
diffusion of culture and Christianity among the southern and 
eastern Slaves, the missions of St. Methodius and St. Cyril, all 
that Russia owes to New Rome, belong to the history of the 
“ Eastern Roman Empire,” as it may fairly be called. 

From the fifth century, when Rome on the Tiber ceased 
to be an imperial capital, until the fifteenth, when Rome on 
the Bosphorus fell, the Empire continued to represent the 
principle of civilisation ; for a great part of that time it was 
the bulwark of Europe. Philosophers know that change is 
inconceivable without a principle of permanence, and cosmos 
impossible without an idea; and historians must recognise that 
the development of the German nations in the West, by which 
from a state of almost primitive barbarity they attained so soon 
to a highly complex civilisation, was rendered possible by the 
presence of the Roman Empire in their midst. Such was the 
function of the Roman Empire in Europe; it represented the 
principle of stability, and was a perpetual link between the 
present and the past—a permanent background, we might say, 
in a theatre of changes and commotions. With the name of 
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Rome, whether borne by Romani or by Romaioi, were indis- 
solubly joined the ideas of law and culture (czvilitas), and in 
the days of the Othos or of the Karlings, as in the days of 
Alaric, the true Roman Empire deserved and commanded the 
respect of the wild peoples ; 


discite vesanae Romam non temnere gentes. 
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Abactis, i. 46 
Abandanes, i. 433 
Abasgi, in reign of Justinian I., i. 444 
sqq. ; ii. 55, 234, 330, 374 sqq. 
Abbas, ii. 407 
Abbasid dynasty, ii. 409 
Abd Allah Ibn Kais, ii. 310 
Abd Allah Ibn Zubeir, ii. 314 
Abd Allah Al Satfah, ii. 407 
Abd Almalik, caliph, ii. 314, 320-322, 
353, 362 
Abd Elkebir, ii. 491 
Abd Errahman, ii. 306, 310, 311 
Abib, general of Muaviah, ii. 289 
Abrasax, ii. 54 
Absolutism, i. 351, 352 
Abu Bekr, ii. 262, 263, 267 
Abu Djafar Manssur, see Manssur 
Abu Misa, ii. 291 
Abu Sarh, ii. 288 
Abu Ubeida, ii. 263, 267, 268 
Abundantius, i. 70, 73 
of Palermo, ii. 316 
Abydos, i. 89, 478; count of, ii, 205, 
345; theme, 401 
Abyssinia, ii. 96, 261 
Acacius, bishop of Amida, i. 805 
of Beroea, i. 96 
general of Justin II, ii. 100 
Patriarch, i. 192, 193, 251 
Acatiri, i. 220 
Acerenza, ii. 146 
Achilles Tatius, i. 322, 324 
Acris, i. 299 
Acroinon, ii. 382, 406 
Actresses, ii. 59 
Ad Decimum, battle of, i. 386 
Adad, i. 470 
Addaeus, pr. pr., i. 346 
senator, ii. 71 
Addua, battle of, i. 281 
Adeodatus, Pope, ii. 315 


Adiabene, ii. 112 

Adjnadein, battle of, ii. 263 

Adormahun (Adarmanes), ii. 99, 104, 
105 

Adramyttium, ii. 372 

Aegean, theme of the, ii. 344, 351 

Aegidius, defends Arelate, i. 239; vic- 
torious at Orleans, 242; death, 242, 
243; opposes Childeric, 282, 283 

Aelia Capitolina, i. 132 

Aelia Flaccilla, i. 62, 76 

Aemilia, the, i. 120; ii. 146, 148, 303 

Aemilius of Beneventum, i. 105 

Aenus, i. 481 ; ii, 23 

Aerarium, i. 44 

Aerikon, i. 336 

Aesis, ii. 146 

Aetherius, ii. 71 

Aetius, general of Valentinian ITI, i. 33 ; 
supports John, 159, 160; parents, 
160; at war with Boniface, 169; 
wars in Gaul, 171, 172; position and 
character, 172, 173; leader against 
the Huns, 175 sqq. ; alleged inactivity, 
179; death, 181 ; 216, 235, 279, 329, 
330 

Aetius, eunuch, ii. 482, 488, 489, 490 

Africa, revolt of, under Gildo, i. 76, 77 ; 
Heraclian in, 118, 119, 146; Vandals 
in, 162, 167 ; conquest of, 169, 170; 
unique position, 170, 171; schisms in, 
193, 194; pirates in, 244; persecu- 
tion, 245; reconquered by Romans, 
385 sqq.; Church of, ii. 5, 31; ad- 
ministration under Romans, 34, 35; 
fortunes of, 36; 37, 152, 153, 194, 
212; Heraclius designs to migrate to, 
218, 219; government of, 345, 347 ; 
Saracen conquest, 353, 354 

Africa, province, i. 170 

vicariate of, ii. 34 

Agallianus, ii. 351, 438 

Agapetus, Pope, ii. 3, 5 

Agapius, ii. 183 
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Agatha, ii. 160 

Agathias, criticises Procopius, i. 305; 
on Justinian, 352; dates, 454; 471, 
473, 474, 478; ii. 48; on Chosroes, 
113; style, 169, 177; notice of, 
179-181 ; poetry, 185 

Agatho, Pope, ii. 309, 315 sqq., 391 

Agentes in rebus, i. 45, 46 

Agila, i. 415 

Agilulf, ii. 146, 148, 151, 152 

Agintheus, mag. mil., i. 213 

Agnellus, ii. 45, 46, 301, 366 

Aidoing, i. 267 (= Edwin) 

Aietes (persona ficta), i, 352, 455 

Aigan, i. 375, 376 

Aimoin, i. 482 

Aistulf, ii. 500-502 

Akamer, ii. 483 

åkaðıgs Tos Uuvos, ii. 241 

dxlas, ii. 172 

Akys, ii. 120, 131 

Al Wakidi, ii. 263, 265, 270 

Alamundar, or Mondir (529 a.p.), i. 
373, 377, 419, 432 

Alamundar, or Al Mundar (632 a.D.), ii. 
262 

Alans, i. 31, 118; cross Rhine, 138- 
140, 142, 149, 151, 160; ethnical 
position, 167 ; on Loire, ib.; mercen- 
aries, 172; Caucasian, 462; ii. 20; 
entertain Leo the Isaurian, 375 sqq. 

Alaric I., in Greece, i. 64-69 ; in Italy, 
108 sqq.; death, 121, 140-143, 163 

Alaric IJ, i. 284 

Albania, ii. 110, 232; Heraclius in, 232 
sgq.; Leontius in, 321 

Albanians, ii. 15, 331 

Alboin, ii. 115, 145-147 

Aldhelm, St., ii. 392 

. Alemanni (Alamanni), settled in Italy, i. 
32, 138; on the Rhine, 171; 240; 
subdued by Franks, 284 ; 286 ; invade 
Italy, 414 

Alemannus, i. 357, 359 

Aleppo (Beroea), ii. 266 

Alexander the Great, i. 30, 36, 322 ; his 
empire, a warning, ii. 111; Heraclius 
compared to, 273 

Alexander, “ Scissors ” (Psalis), i. 405 

Alexander Severus, law of, i. 29, 44, 48; 
eclecticism, 315 

Alexander, ofticer of Priscus, ii. 129, 
131, 132 

Alexander, supporter of Phocas, ii. 91, 
92, 200 

Alexandria, corn supplies from, i. 127; 
description of, 207; life at, 208 sqq.; 
culture in, 317; 473 ; ii. 6; revolt in, 
201; taken by Saracens, 271; popula- 
tion of, 272, 288, 308 

Alexius I, (Comnenus), i. 301 

Alexius Mousele, ii. 484, 486 
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Alfred, king, ii. 189 

Ali, caliph, ii. 291 

Aligern, i. 414 

Allectio, i. 46 

Allobich, com. domest., i. 115, 141 

ddoyoy, ii. 366 

Altinum, Alaric at, i. 115 

Altruism, i. 22 

Alypia, i. 247, 329 

Alzeco, ii. 333 

Amadi (Storia di Cipro), ii. 356 

Amalaberga, i. 382 

Amalafrida, i. 382 

Amalasuntha, murder of, i. 359; 382- 
384, 386, 388, 389, 391; ii. 186 

Amalfi, ii. 148, 439 

Amari, ii. 297, 310, 353, 406 

Amasea, ii. 368 

Amazaspes, i. 419 

Ambo, ii. 50 

Ambrosius, St., quoted, i. 61, 185, 187; 
hymns, 330; ii. 136; music, 156 

Amelia, ii. 499 

Amida, i. 305; taken by Persians, 307, 
308 ; retaken, 309, 373; ii 104, 106, 
108 ; taken by Persians, 200; re- 
covered, 235, 268 

Ammatas, i. 886 

Ammianus Marcellinus, quoted, i. 32; 
on Isaurians, 70; style, 314 

Ammissionum oficium, i. 45 

Ammonius, author of a poem on Gainas, 
i. 90 

Amorium, ii. 306, 307, 378 sqq., 451, 
492 

Amorkesos, i. 231, 232 

Ampelios, palace, ii. 91 

Ampelius, son of Attalus, i. 120 

Amru, conqueror of Egypt, ii. 263, 269- 
272, 288, 291 

Anargyri, church of the, ii. 41 

dvaskárrw, ii. 59 

Anastasia (Ino), ii. 79, 165 

sister of Theodora, i. 363 
wife of Constantine IV, ii. 309, 325, 
365 

Anastasiopolis, i. 309, 482; ii. 23 

Anastasius I., Emperor, i. 136, 161, 
187; religious attitude, 192, 193, 
253; relations to Theodoric, 252; 
to Chlodwig, 284; reign, 290 
sqq.; Persian war, 307 sqq., 334, 
335; reserve fund, 360, 384; ii. 81; 
1, 2, 3, 22; austerity, 56, 57, 324 

Anastasius II, Emperor, ii. 351, 352 ; 
reign, 370 sqq.; length of reign, 383 ; 
401, 408, 409 

Anastasius, chancellor of St. Sophia, ii. 


Pope, i. 193 
Patriarch of Constantinople, ii. 436, 
451, 463 : 


o 
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Anastasius, grandson of Empress Theo- 
dora, i. 407 
bearer of letter to Chosroes, i. 420, 
422 
quaestor, ii. 69 
Patriarch of Antioch, ii. 200 
author of Lib. Pontif., ii. 207, 
498, etc. 
anti-monothelete (two), ii. 298 
Anatolic district (theme), ii. 308, 321, 
342-346 ; origin of, 347, 848, 350, 
351, 378, 381, 406 
Anatolius, curator, i. 474 
general, i. 163 ; Peace of, 165 
mag. mil., ii. 158 
Patriarch, i. 228 
Anaxagoras, i. 5 
Anaxilla, i. 162 
Anchialus, ii. 120, 124, 125, 127, 361, 
474 
Ancona, i. 394, 412 ; ii. 146, 442, 502 
Ancyra, resort of Arcadius, i. 82, 91 
Andalusia, ii. 35 
Andreas, a Saracen interpreter, ii. 108 
bishop of Crete, ii. 368 
chamberlain, ii. 305, 307 
of Crete, life of St., ii. 460, 464 
slays Constans II, ii. 302 
dverdn, ii. 518 
Angilas, i. 458, 461 
Angles, the, ii. 32, 33 
Anglon, i. 436, 437 
Anicia, daughter of Olybrius, ii. 52 
Anician house, i. 118, 242 
Anna Comnena, ii. 170 
Anna, daughter of Leo III, ii. 409 
Annona, i. 49 
Anonymus Valesii (chronicle of), quoted, 
i. 252, etc.; who? 253; extracts from, 
280, 281 
Ansimuth, ii. 122 
Ansinon, ii. 119 
Antai (Wends), ii. 21, 22, 115, 116, 142 
dyreXivot, ii, 172 
Anthemius, Emperor, education, etc., 
i. 206, 207, 247 ; elevation, 243 ; 
marriage, 244; unpopular, 247; 
hostile to Ricimer, 247; fell, 248, 
274, 329 
pr. pr. Or., i. 119, 123 ; administra- 
tion, 126, 127 ; 135, 165, 244 
of Tralles, i. 473; ii. 40, 48, 49, 
52, 194 
Anthimus, nobilissimus, ii. 458, 459, 478, 
481, 482 
Patriarch of Constantinople, ii. 8, 5 
physician, i. 264 
dy Ouvmraros, ii. 172 
Anthusa, ii. 458, 459 
nun, ii. 458 
dyrixévowpes, ii. 172 
Antimission, ii. 478 
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Antioch (in Syria), i. 50; besieged by 
Huns, 70; Eudocia at, 131; descrip- 
tion of, 211, 212; earthquakes, 231; 
Chosroes at, 423 sqq., 473 ; ii. 98, 99, 
168; revolt of Jews in, 200; taken 
by Saracens, 267 

Antioch (Pisidian), ii. 368 

Antiochus, consul, i. 130 

keeper of State papers, ii. 369 
proc. of Achaia, i. 67 
log. cursus, ii. 468 

Antipatra, ii. 76 

Antiphonetes, ii. 432, 441 

Antivari, ii. 278 

Antonina, wife of Belisarius, i. 347, 360, 
364, 385, 407, 408, 410, 482; 
ii. 61 

Antoninus, bishop of Ephesus, i. 96 

Antonius, Russian monk, i. 55 

Anusan, ii. 492 

Apamea, i. 425; ii. 99, 306 

aweddra and dredarixdy, ii. 312, 356 

Apelles, professor, i. 128 

Apetiani, i. 420 

Aphraates, ii. 106, 110 

Aphrodisias, i. 478 

Aphthartodocetism, ii. 6, 7 

Aphumon, fortress, ii. 108 

amrdixevw, ii. 173 

Apollinaris of Laodicea, i. 189 

Apollodorus, spectabilis, i. 131 

Apollonias, in Thrace, ii. 360 

Appian, ii. 178 

Appiaria, ii. 123 

åmpóïros, ii. 484 

Apsarus, i. 455 

Apsich, ii. 142 

Apsikal, i. 292, 378 

Apsilians, i, 444, 446, 463, 465, 469; 
ii. 377 

ap mar ii. 351, 352, 354, see Tiberius 


Apulia, i. 405; ii. 439, 440 

Aqua Virgo, i. 393 

Aqueduct of Valens restored, ii. 457 

Aquileia, i. 51, 115, 159, 179; ii. 6, 
146 

Aquitaine, Goths in, i. 147 sqq., 1673 
Franks in, 397 ; ii. 159, 504 

Aquitania Secunda, i. 152 

Arabia, before Mohammed, ii. 258, 259 

Ie duke of, ii. 26 ; moderator of, 


ai daughter of Justin II, i, 54; 

ii. 71 

Arabissus, ii. 29, 82; buildings at, 84 

Arabs, Scenite, i. 295; ii. 77; move- 
ments of, 247 

Aradus, ii. 289, 290 

Ararat, Mount, ii. 235 

Aratius, i. 477 

Arausio, ii. 512 
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Araxes, river, ii. 110, 232, 233; battle 
of, 233 
Arba, river, ii. 242 
Arbe, island, ii. 277 
Arbela, ii. 242 
Arbogast, i. 61, 117 
Arca, ii. 29 
Arcadia, princess, i. 123 ; death, 135 
wife of Zeno, i. 250, 259 
Arcadiopolis, i. 164, 263 ; ii. 475 
Arcadius, Emperor, i. 61 sqq., 68, 70, 75, 
76, 83, 86, 90, 100, 101, 105; 
death, 106, 112, 123, 200, 202 sqq., 
304 ; pillar of, ii. 52; 223, 423 
bishop of Cyprus, ii. 250 
pr. pr., i. 259 
Archaeopolis, in Colchis, i. 446 ; siege of, 
460 sqq.; ii. 376 
Archelaus, pr. pr. Africae, ii. 34 
Architecture, ii. 41 sqq. 
Arculphus, St., ii. 393 
Ardaburius, father of Aspar, i. 158, 159, 
228, 305 
son of Aspar, i. 230, 248 
Ardagast, ii. 119, 128, 129, 144 
Ardalio, battle of, i. 77 
Ardaric, king of Gepids, i. 261 
Ardazanes, i. 305 
Ardica, ii. 46 
Arelate, i. 140; siege of, 411 A.D., 142, 
144, 148, 153; fortunate site and 
opulence, 154 ; attacked by Visigoths, 
172, 176; Avitus proclaimed at, 236, 
237; games at, 240; defended by 
Aegidius, 239; attacked by Chlod- 
wig, 284, 398; ii. 153; a Saracen 
city, 512 
Arendt, i. 177 
Areobindus, general of Theodosius II, 
i. 162, 163, 165 
great-grandson of Aspar, i. 308 
Gothic champion, i. 305 
pr. Africae, i. 388; ii. 35 
pr. pr., i. 346 
Arethas, i. 430, 431, 432 
Argek, i. 437 
Argos, taken by Alaric, i. 67 
Argosy, derivation of, ii. 277 
Ariadne, wife of Zeno, i. 230, 233, 251, 
252; hostile to Illus, 256, 258, 290, 
302 
Arianism, i. 15; among the Germans, 
34, 79; in Byzantium, 87, 229; laws 
against, 117, 185; controversy, 187, 
188; in Africa, 245; 283, 382, 384, 
406, 416; persecuted by Tiberius II, 
ii. 81, 153, 165 
Ariarathea, ii. 29 
Arichis, ii. 147 
prince of Beneventum, ii. 505 
Ariminum, Alaric at, i. 115, 116; 
Attalus discrowned at, 120; battle of 
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Aetius and Boniface at, 169; John at, 
393, 394; ii. 146, 442 

Arintheus, i. 162 

Aristobulus, officer of Maurice, ii. 109 

Aristophanes, ii, 185 

Aristotelianism, medieval, ii. 190 

Arius, i. 198 

Armati (dppdror), ii. 344 

Armatoli, ii. 312 

Armbrust, L., ii. 37, 146, 158, 500, 501, 
504 

Armenia, monophysitism in, i. 191; causz 
belli, 304 sqq., 377; history after 
532 A.D., 419 sqq., 441; Church of, 
ii. 6; wars in, 101 sqq.; Heraclius in, 
232 sqq.; monophysitism, 250 ; Sara- 
cens in, 288; tributary to Saracens, 289; 
tribute divided, 320, 322; invaded, 376 

Armenia, Fourth, ii. 321, 355 

Armeniac provinces, arranged by Justin- 
ian, ii. 28, 29 

Armeniac Theme, ii. 340, 342-344; 
origin of, 346, 347, 350, 351 

'Apueviaxol, ii. 306, 340, 342, 348, 407, 
409, 485 

Armenians, in Cyprus, ii. 251; influence 
of, in the Empire, 452 ; in Thrace, 525 

Armorica, i. 177, 242 

Army, decline in sixth century, i. 471. 
479 ; ii. 73 ; reform by Maurice, 104; 
decline under Phocas, 212, 420 

Arnegisclus, i. 165 

Arsaber, ii. 452 

Arsaces, conspirator, i. 476 

Art, Byzantine, ii. 40 sgg. 

Artabanes, i. 356, 388, 475, 476 

Persian deserter, i. 443 

Artana, river, Slavic settlement near, 
ii. 471 

Artavasdos, ii. 378, 409; revolt of, 450 


sqq. 
general of Anatolics, ii. 479 
Artaxata, i. 126 
Artemidorus, delegate of Zeno, i. 267 
Artemisium, near Salonica, ii. 23 
Artemius, ii. 352, 370, see Anastasius II 
Arverni, i. 275, 397 ; ii. 159, 160 
Arzamôn (fortress),} river of, ii. 106, 
199 
Arzamon, river, ii. 106 
Arzanene, i. 304, 308, 309 ; ii. 98, 100, 
104, 107, 235 
Asclepigeneia,daughter of the philosopher 
Plutarch, i. 12, 13 


1 ò 'Apgáuan (Theophylactus), rò” Aaus 
(Theophanes). The defeat of Leontius (se 
vol. ii. p. 199) took place at Arxamûn accord- 
ing to our texts of Theophanes, but one MS. 

ives 'Aplauevs and Anastasius has Ardamum. 

here can be no doubt that the scene of 
Leontius’ defeat was close to the scene of 
Philippicus’ victory. 
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Ascripticti, 1. 28 ; ii. 419 
Asdingi, i. 151, 152 
Asêmûs, in Lower Moesia, i. 164; ii. 132, 
133 
A secretis (àanrpiT:s), ii. 173 
Asia, ii. 382 
Askan, i. 375, 376 
dgrddador, ii. 277 
Aspalius, i. 256 
Aspar, general, i. 135, 158,159 ; in East, 
163, 165 ; in Africa, 168, 169, 176; 
as emperor - maker, 228; character, 
229 ; compared to 
Ricimer, 245, 247, 263 
Asperuch, ii. 332 
Assidonia, i. 415, 416 
Assyria, i. 431 ; Heraclius’ campaign in, 
ii, 241 sqq. 
Astacus, i 301 
Asterius, com. Hisp., i. 155, 236 
Astica, region of, ii. 119, 120, 122 
Astura, i. 287 
Athalaric, illegitimate son of Heraclius, 
ii. 223, 266 
grandson of Theodoric, i. 383, 384, 
389 
Athanagild, i. 415; ii. 165 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, i. 185, 
187 
Patriarch of Antioch, ii. 251 
senator, sent to Colchis, i. 455, 456 
Athaulf, count of domestics, i. 117, 121; 
king, 137 ; reign, 144-149 
Athenaeum (at Rome), i. 47 
Athenais, see Eudocia 
Athene, of Lindos, the, i. 252; temples of, 
ii. 41 
Athenodorus, Isaurian, i. 292, 293 
Athens, i 3; schools at, 9 5 Alaric at, 
67, 105, 124, 128; in fifth century, 
316 ; schools closed, 352; ii. 1, 175; 
walls renewed, 24 ; marbles obtained 
from, 49; churches at, 42, 185, 186 ; 
in seventh century, 280 ; visited by 
Constans, 300, 392 
Athingani, ii. 397 
Athos, book of Mount, on painting, ii. 53 
Athyras, fort, i. 164 
river, i. 479 
Atmeidan, i. 56 
Atrôa, ii. 485 
Atropatene, see Azerbiyan 
Attalia, ii. 350, 356 
Attalus, created tyrant by Alaric, i. 
117, 118 899-5 deposed, 120, 147, 
148; elevated by Athaulf, 148 ; fate, 
150 
Atticus, Patriarch, i. 123, 124, 189 
Attila, i. 125, 126 ; Marcian’s attitude 
to, 136, 160; in Illyricum, 162 899.5 
empire of, 166, 173; relations with 
the West, 174 899-5 invades Gaul, 175 
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Aureliani (Orleans), 
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sqq.; defeated, 177 sqq.; death, 180, 
213 sqq.; at home, 921-223 ; manners, 
222, 223 


Augofieda, i. 382 
Augustatica, ii. 80 
Augusteum (Augustaidn), i. 54, 342 sqq-; 


ii. 328 


Augusteus, triklinos of, ii. 409 
Augustina, ii. 286 
Augustine, St., i. 3; de civitate Dei, 8, 


312 ; attitude to art, 10, 12 ; passage 
quoted, 18; 121, 168, 192- 195; 
spirit, 311, 312, 330 ; ii. 150, 156 


Augustine, missionary, 1. 153 
Augustus (At-yovoTos) and Augusta, ii. 


174 


Aurelian, monastic reformer, i. 398 


Emperor, i. 29 ; ii. 51 : 

(pr. pr.) i. 74; 80-83, 86, 87 

i 177; battle of, 
242; under Franks, 397 


Aurelius, Marcus, reign of, i. 4, 6, 25, 


31, 47 


Aurum coronarium, i. 41 


oblaticium, i. 41 


Ausonius, poet, i. 147, 154 

Austrasia, i. 397 ; ii. 159, 160, 163 
Austria (Lombard), ii. 513, 514 
Autharis, ii. 147, 148, 151, 164 
aùrokpáTwp, ii. 173 

Autonomos, martyr, church of, ii. 89 
Auxentius, Mount, ii. 464 

Auximum (Osimo), i. 394-396, 407 ; 


> embassy to Justin I, 

100, 105, 112; 
history of, 114; come to Europe, 115; 
relations to Lombards, tb. ; relations 
with the Empire, and wars, etc., 116 
saq., 146, 149; Heraclius’ relations 
with, 222, 223, 237 ; besiege Constan- 
tinople, 239 sqq., 278 + called “Ouppo, 
279, 331 ; revolt of Bulgarians against, 

. 333, 450-452, 513, 536 

Aventia, ii. 300 

Avienus, i. 179 

Avignon, ii. 163 

Avitochol, ii. 332 

Avitus, Emperor, i, 176; elevation, 

936; fall, 237; political position, 

239, 829 ; on Suevian coins, 405 

Axum, kingdom of, i. 469, 470 

Azerbiyan, i. 434; ii. 110; Heraclius 

in, 231 sqq.3 Heraclius harries, 238, 

241 


BAALBEC, see Heliopolis 
Baanes (Vartan), ii. 264 
(Seven Devils), ii. 355 
Babas, i. 444, 446, 450 
Babylonia invaded by Romans, ii. 102, 


103 
2 N 
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Baduarius, ii. 71 
Baduila, see Totila 
Baeterrae, ii. 512 
Baetica, i. 151, 152, 155 
Bagdad founded, ii. 529, 530 
Bagradas, river, i. 388 
Baian, ii. 115, 118, 119, 276, 332 
(Paganos), ii. 472, 473 
Bajunetes, ii. 280 
Bakers in Constantinople, ii. 528 
Balas, Persian king 483 A.D., i. 306 
Balearic islands, ii. 32 
Balgitzis, ii. 359 
Ballomer, ii. 161, 163 
Ballurus, ii. 23 
Bavdov, ii. 168, 171, 172 
Barasbakurios, ii. 365 
BapSapos, name, ii. 174 
Barca, ii. 288 
Barcelona (Barcino), i. 149 
Bardanes, ii. 351, see Philippicus 
rebels against Nicephorus, ii. 452, 
487 
Bardas, patrician, ii. 475 
Baresmanas, i. 375, 376 
Bargus, i. 73 
Barium (Bari), ii. 447, 448 
Barkaine, ii. 288 
Barlaam and Josaphat, ii. 532 sqq. 
Barletta, ii. 273, 448 
Baronius, i. 357 ; ii. 318 
Basil I., Emperor, i. 199 ; ii. 31, 525 
Basil, St., ii. 524 
duke of Rome, ii. 441 
of Gortyn, ii. 317 
Trikakkabos, ii. 498 
Baovreds, ii. 173 
Basilica (code), ii. 324, 416, 417 
Basilicas, ii. 41, 42, 44, 46 
Basilides, gnostic, ii. 54 
quaestor, i. 342 
Basiliscus, Emperor, i. 191 ; commander 
against Vandals, 244 sqq.; usurpation 
and fall, 251; fate, 252, 254, 263, 
265 ; ii. 4 
Basilius, count, i. 373 
Bassra, ii. 269 
Bassus, pr. pr., i, 346 
Bastarnae, i. 31, 32, 62; ii. 17 
Batbaian, ii. 332 
Bauto, i. 61, 63 
Bavaria, ii. 151 
Bazanis, ii. 28 
Bede, ii, 392 
Bederiana, ii. 7 
Bekker, I., on Justinian’s reign, i. 353 
Belegezétes, ii. 280, 338 
Bélgradtik, ii. 14 
Belisarius, origin of, i. 341 ; derivation 
of name, 1b., ii. 17 ; at Nika revolt, i. 
341, 344, 345, 360; general in Persian 
war, 372 sgq.; in Vandalic war, 385 
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877.; in Gothic war, 389 sqq., 407 599.3; 
mag. miu. per. Or., 423; in Persian 
war, 430 s77.; saves Constantinople 
from the Huns, 479 s9gq.; disgrace, 
482; death, ib.; legends about, id.; 
ii. 33, 178, 179 
Bellini, Gentile, ii. 52 
Belzetia, ii. 483 
Benedict, St., i. 897, 398, 407 ; ii. 150, 
156 
Benefices, ii. 468 
Beneventum, ii. 146; duchy of, 147, 
149, 153, 300-302, 444 agg., 504; 
principality of, 505, 514 
Benilus, i. 444, 446, 450 
Benjamin, ii. 247 
Beregaba, ii. 334, 471 
Bergamo, duchy of, ii. 149 
Berichus, Scythian, i. 222 
Beroea (Aleppo), Chosroes at, i. 423 ; iL 
266, 267 
(in Macedonia), Goths in, i. 262; 
ii. 280 
Berytus, law school at, i. 47, 369, 473 
Berzctes, ii. 280, 474 
Berzetia, ii. 474 
Beser, ii. 430 
Bessarabia, ii. 331 
Bessas, general, i. 409, 444, 445; at 
Petra, 446 sgg., 450, 454 
Bessi, ii. 15 
Bieda, ii. 499 
Bigilas, i. 213 sqq. 
Bilbeis, ii. 270, 272 
Billimer, ally of Ricimer, i. 248 
Biraparach, castle of, i. 307 
Biscop, Benedict, ii. 392 
Bisér, ii. 451 
Bithynia, ii. 344, 464 
Blachernae, church of, derivation, i. 52, 
53 ; ii. 230, 316, 360, 373, 464 
Bladastes, ii. 163 
Blasphemy, laws against, ii. 61 
Bleda, Hun king, i. 162, 216 
Bleschanes, i. 431 
Blues and Greens, i. 338 sqq.; ii. 56 s29., 
79, 87, 89-91, 168, 181 
Bluhme, Fr., i. 368 
Bodvos, ii. 276 
Bobium, ii. 502 
Boccaccio, i. 321 
Bucking, ii. 324 
Boethius, man of letters, notice of, ii. 
189 sqq. 
prefect, slain by Valentinian IU, 
i. 182 
Bogomiles, ii. 397 
Bollandists, the, ii. 464 
Bolsena, lake, i. 389 
Bolyars, ii. 336, 474 
Bomarzo, ii. 499 
Boniface, apostle of Germans, ii. 501 
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Boniface, count, defends Massilia, i. 147 ; 
com. Afr., 156; apparent revolt, 157, 
163 ; career of, 168 sqg., 172 

Bononia, in Italy, Alaric at, i. 115, 120; 

ii. 502 
on Danube, ii. 120, 126 
Bonosus, ii. 200, 201, 206 
Bonus, patrician, ii. 225, 239 
protects Danube, ii. 115, 116 

Bookolabras, ii. 120 

Boor, C. de, ii. 216, 254, 409, 473, 518, 
519 

Bopdwyrys, ii. 57, 168 

Boskytion, ii. 522, 523 

Bosnia, ii. 277 

Boso (Gunthramn), ii. 160-163 

Bosos, ii. 126 

Bosphorus (or Bosporos), the, ii. 224 

Bosporus, i. 470; ii. 357-359 

Bosra, ii. 42 

Bostra, ii. 262, 263 

Bouquet, Dom., ii. 164 sqq. 

Bourges, ii. 163 

Bous, place in Constantinople, ii. 206, 
330 

Bovianun, ii. 333 

Bracara, battle of, i. 155, 237 

Bradley, Mr., ii. 513 

Brescia, see Brixia 

Breviarium of Alaric II, i. 381 

Brisa, ii. 28 

Britain, i. 111; lost, 142, 143, 285; 
legends of, ii. 32, 33; conversion, 
150, 153 ; study of Greek in, 392 

Britannia = Brittany, ii. 32 

Brittia, ii. 32 

Brixia, ii. 149 

Bpouxddaxas, ii. 19 

Brsjaci, ii. 474 

Brumalia, ii. 395 

Brunhilda, ii. 153-155, 160, 161, 163 

Bruta, feast of, i. 296 

Bruttii, Alaric in, i. 121, 405; ii. 147, 148 

Bryas, ii. 403 

Bryce, Mr., i. 334 ; ii. 17, 506, 507 

Bua, ii. 276 

Bucelin, i. 414 

Bucellarit, ii. 205, 343, 344, 350, 351, 
407, 451, 479 

Bucentus, river, i. 122 

Bucinator, ii. 290 

Buddha, ii. 532 

Buga, ii. 275, 276 

Bulgaria, Great,! ii. 331, 332, 337, 338 

Bulgarians, first appearance of, i. 272, 
285, 294, 297, 299, 342; ii. 16, 20, 


1 Called Black Bulgaria by the Bulgarians 


of Moesia, who called their own kingdom 
White Buigaria. White, like great, was used 
of the most important country ; the original 
settlement on the Volya was superseded, as it 
were, by the settlement on the Danube. 
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21, 22, 31, 133, 239, 309, 369; Jus- 
tinian II at war with, 321 ; foundation 
of Bulgarian kingdom, 331 sgg. ; kings, 
332 ; Slavised, 335; fight against the 
Saracens, 404; commercial treaty 
with Empire, 470 ; history in eighth 
century, 470 sqq., 511, 515 

Bulla Regia, i. 386 

Bunusus, see Rabia 

Burckhardt, J., quoted, i. 41 

Burdigala (Bordeaux), i. 147, 152, 275; 
ii. 163 

Burdyan, ii. 404 

Burgundia, kingdom of, ii. 159, 160, 
161, 163 

Burgundians, i. 144, 146, 153; first 
kingdom, 171; second kingdom, 2. ; 
support Avitus, 239, 280; subdued 
by Franks, 284; kings of, 382; in 
Italy, 395 

Burniche, see Jahja 

Busas, soldier at Appiaria, ii. 123 

Busbek, ii. 513 

Bussora, ii. 269 

Busur, ii. 306 

Buzes, general, i. 374, 375, 420, 422 sqq., 
463 

Byrides, ii. 205 

Byzacena (or Byzacium), province, i. 
170; ii. 34 

Byzantine art, ii. 40 sqq. 

Byzantinism, i. 72; ii. 40 

Byzantium, i. 39 ; advantages of situa- 
tion, 51, 52; description of, 52 sġq. ; 
characteristics of its history, ii. 11, 12 


CaDEsIA, battle of, ii. 268 
Cadisenes, i. 376 
Caesar, title, ii. 173 
Caesaraugusta (Zaragoza), i. 140 
Caesarea, Cappadocia, i. 473; ii. 289, 
290, 405 
Thessaly, ii. 23 
Palestine, ii. 311 
Caesaria, sister of Anastasius I., i. 293 
Caesarius, patrician, i. 417 
monastic reformer, i. 398 
harbour of, ii. 205 
Caesaropapism, i. 105; ii. 1, 3, 5, 7, 67 
Cairo, ii. 271 
Calabria, i. 405; ii. 302, 423; change 
in meaning of, 439 ; church of, 446, 
448; plague in, 453 
Calapodius, i. 340 ; ii. 57 
Caligula, i. 338 
Caliphates of Bagdad and Cordova, ii. 
510, 511 
Callicratea, ii. 89 
Callimachus, i. 322 
Callinice, gate of, ii. 365 
Callinicum, i. 126, 377 ; battle of, 378, 
379, 434; ii. 105 
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Callinicus, patrician, ii 69 
exarch, ii. 152 
inventor of Greek fire, ii. 311, 319 
Patriarch, ii. 326, 329, 361 
Calliopas, exarch, ii. 294 
Callis, ii. 146 
Calor, river, ii. 301 
Calvinism, i. 195 
Calvomonte, ii. 122 
Campania, i. 277; change in meaning, 
ii. 88, 147, 503 
Candaira, Mount, i. 271 
Candidian, i. 158 
Candidus, bishop of Sergiopolis, i. 422, 
432 
historian, i. 278, 325, 328 
Canonicarit, i. 302 
Cantacuzenos, John, ii. 238 
Capitolium (Capitoline Aule), ii. 184 
Cappadocia, overrun by Isaurians, i. 70, 
102 ; proconsul of, ii. 28, 103, 199 ; 
army in, 210, 212, 216, 228; theme 
of, 340, 351; in Anatolic theme, 344- 
346, 348 ; Moslemah in, 381, 492 
Capua, i. 414; county of, ii. 301 
Capus, ii. 23 
Caputvada, i. 386 
Carabi, ii. 815 
Caracalla, i. 26, 390 ; ii. 323 
Caraxare, ii. 161 
Cardam, ii. 475, 476 
Caria, ii. 28 
Carinthia, ii. 274 
Carinus, i. 297 
Carlyle, Thos., ii. 259 
Carniola, ii. 274 
Carpathus, transport station, i. 127 
Carpi, settlements of, i. 32 ; ii. 16 
Carpilio, i. 178 
Carrhae, i. 439 
Carthage, i. 146, 169 ; taken by Vandals, 
170 ; by Belisarius, 386, 387 ; ii. 34, 
203, 285, 288 ; recovered from Sara- 
cens, 802 ; finally captured, 353 
Carthago, Nova (Carthagena), i. 146, 
240, 415 ; ii. 31, 216, 218 
Caspian gates, i. 69, 425 
Sea, trade route, ii. 63, 96 
Cassandrea, ii. 21, 23 
Cassian, i. 95, 195, 330 
Cassino, Monte, i. 397, 398 ; ii. 147 
Cassiodorus, i. 163 ; chronicle of, 281, 
368, 381 ; ii. 157 ; notice of, 186 sqq. 
Castaldi of Lombards, ii. 313 
Castinus, general, i. 155, 156, 157, 158, 
159, 168 
Castra Martis, i. 126 
Castriant, i. 48 
Castricia, i. 93 
Castus, general, ii. 121, 122, 124 
Cat, word, ii. 254 
Catalaunian Field, battle of the, i. 177,178 
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Catania, i. 385; ii. 495 
'utepan, ii. 356 
Cathisma, i. 56 ; ii. 70 
Cattaro, ii. 277, 278 
Caucasus, mountains, ii. 376, 377 
Caucidus, ii. 295 
Cavallaric themes, ii. 355 
Cebrus, river, i. 165 
Cedrenus, George, ii. 207, 226, 281 
Celer, mag. off., 1. 309 
Celestius (the Pelagian), i. 194 
Centauropolis, ii. 23 
Cephallenia, ii. 351 ; theme, %, 357 
Cerasus, ii. 28 
Cesena, i. 394 ; ii. 146, 502 
Cettina, river, ii. 278 
Cettius, Mount, i. 287 
Chalcedon, i. 51, 57, 85-87, 136; 
ii. 121, 189; Persians at, 199. 203, 
209, 216, 223, 224, 239, 283-285, 
308 
Chalcis, Syria, i. 377, 425 ; ii. 267 
island, ii. 120 
Chaldia, theme of, ii. 351 
Chaleb, Saracen admiral, ii. 311 
Chalid, architect, ii. 530 
Chalil, ii. 530 
Chalke, i. 342; ii. 409, 432 
Chalkoprateia, church of, i. 56; Jews 
in, ii. 55, 433 
Chanaranges, i. 476 
Chares of Lindus, ii. 290 
Charias, ii. 338 
Charibert, ii. 159, 161 
Chariobaudes, i. 113, 139 
Charistic system, the, ii. 467, 468 
Charles Martel, ii. 499, 500, 512, 536 
Charles the Great, ii. 114, 450, 483, 
490, 496, 502 syg.; crowned Emperor, 
506, 513, 516, 536 
Charsianon, theme, ii. 345, 351 
Chassang, Mount, i. 320 
Chatzon, ii. 337 
Chaucer, ii. 189 
Chelandia, ii. 363, 403 
Cheng kuan, ii. 64 
Cherso, island, ii. 277 
Cherson, i. 470; Martin banished to, 
ii. 296, 351, 357 sqgq.; Justinian’s ex- 
pedition against, 362 sqq., 478 
Chersonese, Thracian, Huns in, i. 165; 
ii. 23 
Chettus, i. 479 
Chilbudius, ii, 20, 21, 115 
Childebert, son of Chlodwig, i. 397 
son of Sigibert, i. 397 ; ii. 126, 160- 
165 


Childeric, i. 282, 283 
last Merovingian king, ii. 500 
Chilperic, ii. 159-161 
China, i. 4723 ii. 64 
Chinialus, i. 477 
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Chiusi, i. 394 

Chlodomer, i. 397 

Chlodwig, conversion to Christianity, i. 
17 ; reign, 283, 284, 382, 397 

Chlojo, i. 171, 282, 283 

Chlomari, ii. 107 

Chlothachar I., i. 397; ii. 146, 159- 
161 

Chlotsuinda, ii. 146, 164 

Chobus, river, i. 455 

Chorasan, ii. 529 

Chorianes, i. 443 

Choricius, i. 301, 322 ; ii. 121 

Chorth ( = Harith), ii. 77 

Chorutzon, pass of, i. 467 

Chosro-Antiocheia, i. 427 

Chosroes I, (Nushirvan), i. 353, 372; 
accession, 3/9, 395, 418; wars with 
Justinian, 418 sqq. 3 delicate health, 
440 ; wars in Lazica, 441 sqq., royal 
style, 467, 470; ii. 68, 77, 89, 92, 95- 
97, 99, 100 sqq. ; reign and internal 
policy, 112,113; death, 105; culture, 
175, 176 

Chosroes IT (Eberwiz), i. 148 ; appeals 
to Maurice, ii. 111; accession, 112, 
172 ; war with Phocas, 198 sqq., 214 ; 
cruelty, 217 ; letter to Heraclius, 220, 
228, 231; statue of, 232, 237, 238, 
241; flees to Ctesiphon, 242; death, 
243, 244; attitude to Mohammed, 
261 

Chrestianoi and Chrestos, in Phrygia, ii. 
41 

Christianity, compared to the Renais- 
sance, i. 1; contrasted with Hellen- 
ism, 4; attitude to paganism, 9, 10; 
relations to Stoicism, 6, 7; to Epi- 
cureanism, 7, 8 ; to Neoplatonism, 15, 
16 ; two sides of, 12, 22; intluence 
on society, 17 sqq. ; relation to Teu- 
tonism, 17 ; a cause of disintegration, 
33 sqq. 

Christianus, scamar chief, ii. 473 

Christodorus, poet, i. 55, 320 ; ii. 183 

Christology, i. 188 sqq. 

Christophorus, ii. 458, 459, 478, 481, 
482 

Christus Patiens, i. 319 

Chrobatos, ii. 275, 276 

Chronicon Moissiacense, ii. 500 

Paschale, see Paschal Chronicle 

Chronology, errors in, ii. 422, 425 sqq. 

Chrysaphius, i. 134, 135, 191, 338 

Chrysargyron, i, 29, 301 

Chrysocheres, ii. 486 

Chrysopolis (Scutari), i. 48; ii. 201, 308, 
373, 451 

Chrysostom, Dio, i. 81 

Chrysostom, John, on position of women, 
i. 20, 34; letters, 70; protects Eu- 
tropius, 84, 85; opposes Arians, 87 ; 
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career, 91 sqq., 187, 197, 198, 200 sqz., 
311, 312 
Chrysotriclinus, the, ii. 73 
Church, Greek, heterogeneous writings, 
i. 3 
Church, the, in fourth century, i. 184- 
188 ; in fifth century, 188-196 
Churches— 
St. John, i. 88 
SS. Sergius and Bacchus, ii. 42 
St. Peter ad vincula, i. 132 
St. Sophia, see Sophia 
St. Irene, see Irene 
San Apollinare Nuovo, i, 282 ; ii. 43, 
44 
San Apollinare in Classe, ii. 46, 367 
San Vitale, see Vitalis 
San Martino in Caelo Aureo, ii. 44 
St. Mary, in Blachernae, ii. 316 
Holy Apostles, at Constantinople, ii. 
273, 319 
Sta. Agatha, at Ravenna, ii. 43 
Sta. Croce, at Ravenna, ii. 44 
San Giovanni Evangelista, at Ravenna, 
ii. 44 
Eski Djouma, at Salonica, ii. 43 
St. Demetrius, at Salonica, ii. 43, 47 
San Giovanni in Fonte, at Ravenna, 
ii. 43, 44 
SS. Nazario e Celso, at Ravenna, ii, 44 
St. Euphrasius, at Parenzo, ii. 46 
St. George, at Salonica, ii. 47, 48 
St. Sophia, at Salonica, ii. 52 
St. Maria, in Blachernae, ii. 462 
Ciberis, i. 478 
Cibossa, ii. 396 
Cibyra, Pamphylian, ii. 343 
Carian, ii. 343 
Cibyraiots, fleet, ii. 311 ; theme of, 342, 
343, 345, 349-351, 354, 406, 407, 446, 
452, 492 
Cid, legends of, ii. 406 
Cilicia, ii. 227-229, 236, 322, 344, 355 
Circesium, i. 377, 421 
Circumcellions, the, i. 170, 194 
Circus, factions of, see Blues and Greens 
Cirta resists Vandals, i. 169 
Clarissimi, change in meaning, i. 39 
Classis (Classe), i 118; taken by Lom- 
bards, ii. 441 
Claudian, Greek poet, i. 320 
Latin poet, Bk. ii. cap. i. sim ; 
value of, i. 67, 84, 112, 320, 328 
Claudiopolis, i. 293 
Claudius Gothicus, i. 31, 325 
Claudius I., ii. 174 
Cleisurae, ii. 350 
Clement, St., statue of, ii. 498 
Cleopatra, daughter of Maurice, ii. 202 
Clepho, ii. 147 
Clergy in seventh century, ii. 393 
Clinton, Fynes, i. 136 
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Clotilda, i. 283 
Cochlias, i. 56 
Code of Justinian, i. 365 sqq. ; ii. 174 


Code of Theodosius, i. 128 sqq., 366, 367 ; 


ii. 174 
Codes of Gregorius and Hermogenes, i. 
128, 366 
Codex Rossanensis, ii. 53 
Codinus quoted, i. 53, 54, 56, etc.; ii. 
409 
Cohortes and cohortalini, i. 45 
Coinage, depreciation of, i. 27, 35 ; de- 
cline of workmanship, ii. 52, 53 
Colchis, i. 427 sqq., 441 sqq. 
Colonatus, origin of, i. 28; disappearance 
of, ii. 419 sqq., 527 
Colonea, ii. 28, 306, 309; 
345, 350, 351 
Coloni, i. 28, 48 | 
Colonia (Köln), ii. 161 
Colossi, ii. 413 colossus of Rhodes, 290 
Comagenae, i. 287 
Comana, ii. 29 
Combetis, ii. 430 
Comentiolus, ii. 88, 89, 92, 110, 119- 
122, 124, 138 sgqg.; executed, 201 
Comes, various meanings of, i. 41; ii. 
172 
Africae, i. 168 
domorum, i. 44 
Gillon. patr., i. 77 
Justinianus of Phrygia Pac., ii. 26, 
27 
of Galatia Prima, ii. 26, 27 
of Third Armenia, ii. 29 
Orientis, i. 46 ; power reduced, ii. 
27 
"Oyıxlov, ii. 342 
rei privatae, i. 40, 44 ; ii. 173, 324 
sacrae vestis, i, 44 
sacrarum largitionum, i. 40, 44, 46 ; 
ii. 172, 324 
sacri patrimonii, ii, 206, 295, 324 
Comiaclum, ii. 502 
Comitatenses, i. 48 
Commagene, i. 432 ; ii. 396, 398, 406 
Commerce, i. 295 ; ii. 62 sqq., 391, 538 
Commodus, Emperor, i. 227 
Conchae, ii. 50 
Concordia, Alaric at, i. 115 
Conon, archbishop, i. 292, 293 
name of Leo III, ii. 388, 430, 436 
St., monks of, i. 341 
Consentia, i. 121 ; ii. 149 
Consolation, idea of, i. 4 sqq. 
Constans I., i. 95 
Constans II (Heraclius Goustantindst ii. 
284 ; crowned, 285 ;= Constantine, tb. ; 
286 : speech, 287; Teign of, 287 sqq.; 
at Phoenix, 290; Type of, 293; policy, 
297 sqq.; death, 302; character and 
policy, 303 sqq., 325, 339, 424 


theme of, 
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Constans, prefect, ii. 203 
son of tyrant Constantine, i. 140- 
143 
commander in Africa, i. 118, 119 
Constantia, in Cyprus, ii. 289 
(Margus facing), i. 162, 164 
Constantianus, Illyrian, i. 436 
Constantina, wife of Maurice, ii. 82, 85, 
89, 92, 201, 202 
Constantina, in Arzanene (also called 
Constantia), i. 308, 380; battle of, 
ii. 105, 109; taken by Saracens, 
268 
Constantine III, son of Heraclius, ii. 211; 
birth, 213 ; regent, 225, 247 ; in Syria, 
268, 282; death, 283, 284, 287, 293 
Constantine IV, ii. 278; in Sicily, 
303 ; reign, 308 sqq., 333, 334, 342 
Constantine V (Copronymus), i. 400 ; ii. 
117; operations against Saracens, 
406, 407, 429; reign, 450 sqq.; family, 
458; iconoclastic policy, etc., 460 
sqq.; wars with Bulgaria, 470  sgq.; 
death, 475, 500, 502, 531 
Constantine VI, ii. 344, 349 ; war with 
Bulgaria, 475, 476; crowned, 478; 
reign, 480 sqq.; marriage, 483; blinded, 
488 


Constantine VII (Porphyrogennetos), i 
57, 338; ii. 174, 278, 323; on 
themes, 339, 340, 344, 351; on Slav- 
ising of Greece, 455 

Constantine, domesticus, ii. 481 

general at Ravenna, i. 

the Great, i. 27, 29, 31, 32, 35, 
39, 40, 44; founds New Rome, 
50 sqq.; religious attitude, 184; 
eclecticism, 315; legal policy, 
368 ; statue at Cherson, ii. 357 

tyrant of Gaul, i. 111, 112, 138, 
139-144, 146 

Artaseras, ii. 486 

Boilas, ii. 489 

Lardys, ii. 89, 92, 201 

of Nacolia, ii. 498 

Podopagurusg, ii. 468 

true name of Constans II ? ii. 285 

Constantinople, i. 39 ; description of, 52 
sqq-; Huns threaten, 164; life in, 
197 sqq.; fires at, 229, 232, 252; 
threatened by Theodoric, 273; law 
school at, 369; plague in, 401, 402; 
earthquake, 474; population of, ii. 
55; urban arrangements, 7.; life in, 
56 sqq.; industries of, 62; Turks at, 
63; demoralisation, 218; assaulted 
by Persians, 224; function of, in his- 
tory, 313, 314, 405, 535; centre of 
education, 391 ; besieged by Saracens, 
(717 a.p.), 401 ; plague in, 454, 455 ; 
change in population, 456; in eighth 
century, 526 sgg. 
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Constantinos, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
ii. 463, 465, 468, 469 
Constantiola, ii. 142 
Constantiolus, i. 221 
officer of Justinian, i. 379 
Constantius I, (Chlorus), i. 32 
Constantius II, i. 32, 39, 44; religious 
attitude, 184, 185, 194, 283; ii. 1 
Constantius III, i. 115, 147, 148; 
marriage, 150; personal description, 
151; policy towards Germans, 215 
sqq.; elevation and death, 155, 158, 
164, 172 
Constantius, tribune, ii. 158 
Consular shows, iL 56 
Consularis, i. 45 
Consulate, abolition of, i. 352 
Copts, ii. 269 
Corduba, i. 152, 415, 416; ii. 31, 407, 
510, 511 
Corduene, i. 304; ii. 104 
Corinth, taken by Alaric, i 67; walls 
renewed, ii. 24 
Corippus, ii. 34, 67 ; poetry of, 68, 69; 
de lawlibus Justini, 68 sqq., 71, 72, 
77, 194 
Corn distributions, ii, 55 
Cornicularius, i. 46; ii. 183 
Coronation oath, ii. 390 
Correctores, i. 39, 45 
Corsica, under Vandals, i. 171, 236, 285, 
471; ii. 503 
Cos, island of, ii. 454 
Cosmas (Indicopleustes),i. 325; ii. 176,177 
a deserter, ii. 236 
demarch of Blues, ii. 87, 91 
of Calabria, ii. 520 
tyrant, ii. 437, 438 
Cosmology, ii. 177 
Cotaisis, i. 456, 463 
Coteadis, pirate, i. 163 
Cotelerius, ii. 468 
Cotrigurs, i. 447 ; ii. 114, 275 
Cottanas, ii. 200, 347 
Cotyaeum, i. 127; battle of, 292 
Coulanges, M. F. de, on the colonate, 
i. 28, 29 
Councils— 
Ad quercum, i. 99, 105 
Second Ecumenical, i. 91, 185, 188 
Third Ecumenical (Ephesus), i. 189 
Fourth Ecumenical (Chalcedon), i. 136, 
190, 191 
Fifth Ecumenical (Constantinople), ii. 5 
Sixth Ecumenical, ii. 309, 316-319 
Seventh Ecumenical, ii. 430, 497 sqq. 
Robber Synod, i. 191 
Synod at Rome (430 a.p.), i. 190 
Lateran (649 a.D.), ii. 294 
at Rome (678 a.p.), ii. 315 
Quinisext, ii. 327, 388; ordinances, 
393 sqq., 417 
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Councils— 
at Hedtfield, ii. 315 
of 753 a.D., ii. 462, 463 
of Frankfurt, ii. 505 
of Elvira, ii. 430 
Cowell, Rev. M. B., ii. 397 
Cremona, Alaric at (?), i. 115; Odovacar 
at, 280 ; ii. 146, 148 
Cretan tragedy, Znvwy, i. 252 
Crete, Saracens in, ii. 311, 314, 317, 
354, 492 
Crispus, mistake for Priscus, ii. 202 
Croatia, ii. 275, 277 
Croatians, origin, ii. 275, 276; invade 
Dalmatia, 276, 277 
Cross, the true (or Holy Wood), ii. 214, 
217; uplifted, 245, 247 
Crotona, i. 412 
Crucifixes, manufacture of, ii. 62 
Crumn, ii. 470, 476 
Crusade-like character of Persian war at 
end of sixth and in seventh century, ii. 
101, 219, 220, 234, 246, 537 
Ctesiphon, i. 427 ; ii. 242, 268 
Cucusus, i. 102, 105; ii. 29 
Cumae, i. 413; ii. 147 
Cunimund, ii. 115, 147 
Curial system, i. 25, 27, 28, 30; abol- 
ished, 302 
Curopalates, ii. 68, 386 
Cursus publicus, i. 45, 46 ; transferred 
to mag. of., 71, 336, 337, 472 
Curzola, ii. 278 
Cust, Mr. R. N., i. 427 
Cutatisium, i. 452 
Cyclades, ii. 28, 49, 437, 438 
Cyclopodes, ii, 377 
Cynics, i. 8 
Cyprian, legend of, i. 10, 320 
Cyprianus, ii. 311 
Cyprus, Eutropius banished to, i. 85; 
administration of, ii. 28; Christians 
from Arzanene settled in, 104, 250, 
251; Saracens attack, 289, 320; 
transplantation of inhabitants, 323 ; 
theme of, 351, 466 ; repopulation of, 
356, 492 
Cyrene, i. 83 
Cyriacus, Patriarch, ii. 90, 201, 206 
Cyril, Patriarch, opposes Nestorianism, i, 
189, 190, 191; troubles with 
Orestes and Jews, 209-211; ii. 4 
Roman general, i. 375 
Slavonic apostle, ii. 539 
Cyrillus, mag. mil., i. 298, 299 
Cyrus of Panopolis, i. 127, 128, 320; 
church built by, ii. 88 
Patriarch of Alexandria, ii. 
252, 269 
Patriarch of Constantinople, ii. 361, 
368 
Cyzicus, i, 347, 473 ; ii. 49, 311, 323 


251, 
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DaBRAGEZAS, i. 457, 458 
Dacia Mediterranea, ii. 7, 235 
ripensis, i. 163; ii. 7 
Dagisthaeus, i. 412, 442-444, 446 
Dagobert, king, ii. 207, 215 
Dahn, F., quoted, i. 151, 152, 167, 261, 
359; ii. 179 
Dalisandon, castle of, i. 256 
Dalinatia, demanded by Alaric, i. 115, 
157; ruled by Marcellinus, 242, 244, 
274, 276; under Odovacar, 279; 
under Theodoric, 285; seized by 
Mundus, 389; conquered for the 
Romans, 390; Slaves invade, ii. 22, 
136, 137, 152, 154, 173, 274; con- 
quered by Slaves, 275 sqyq.; stratégos 
of, 346 
Dalmatus, monastery of, ii. 466 
Damanus, ii. 484 
Damascius, philosopher, i. 317 ; ii. 175 
Damascus, taken by Persians, ii. 214; 
taken by Saracens, 265, 291 ; church 
of, 362; taken by Abbasids, 407, 520 
Damasus, bishop of Rome, i. 185 
Damatrys, ii. 365 
Damian, king of Himyarites, i. 469, 470 
Danes in England, ii. 456 
Daniel of Sinope, ii. 371 
Dante, on Justinian, i. 
192, 193 
Danube, fleet on, i. 126, 127; defence 
of, ii. 22, 23 
Daonion, ii. 124 
Daphne (at Antioch), i. 211, 424, 425 
(baths at Syracuse), ii. 302 
palace of, ii. 409 
Daphnis and Chloe, i. 323 
Daras, founded, i. 309, 372, 373 ; battle 
of, 374 sqq., 380; besieged by 
Chosroes, 426, 468 ; ii. 100, 107, 
- 112, 198; taken by Persians, 
199 ; taken by Saracens, 268 
see Doros 
Dardania, Illyrian province, i. 164, 193, 
271, 363; ii, 7; meaning of word, 
15; fortresses in, 23, 141 
Dardanus, prefect of Gaul, iL 145, 146 
Darénon, ii. 491 
Dastagherd, ii. 242 
David, son of Heraclius (= Tiberius), ii. 
286, 287 
count of Opsikion, ii. 468 
Debidour, M., i. 359 
Decapolis, the, in Italy, ii. 146, 502 
Decebalus, ii. 16 
Defensor civitatis, i. 27; re-established 
by Majorian, 30 ; connection with the 
Church, 34 ; in Anastasius’ reign, 302; 
ii, 158 
Demeter, ii. 41 
Demetrias, ii. 23 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, ii, 290 


354, 367 ; ii. 3, 
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Demetrius, St., churches of, ii. 41, 43; 
at Salonica, 47, 135, 280, 337, 338 
Sjuot, i. 338; ii. 56-59, 87, 89-91, 93, 

94, 352 
Depopulation, causes of, i. 25 sqq. 
Derbend, pass of, i. 307 
Onpryevu, ii. 172 
Desiderius, of Vienna, ii. 157 
dux, ii. 163 
Lombard king, ii. 502-504 
Deuterius, i. 114 
Dexippus, historian, i. 325, 326 
Dezeridan, ii. 242 
AcaSarixd of Achilles, i. 55, 342 
Diadora, ii. 277 
Didron, ii. 40, 53 
Didymoteichon, ii. 127 
Digest (or Pandects) of Justinian, i. 366- 
369 
Dilimnites (Dolomites), i. 451, 452, 455, 
459, 461 
Dillmann, i. 470 
Dioceses, system of, i. 37; 
governors, 45 
Dioclea, ii. 278 
Diocletian, i. 27, 29; system of, 35, 
37, 227; ii. 25; court ceremonial, i 
39, 48, 72; palace of, ii. 42; 277, 
341 
Diocletianopolis, ii. 123 
Diogenes, relation of Empress Ariadne, 
i. 292 
of Phoenicia, ii. 175 
Diomede, prison of, ii. 296 
Dioscorides, MS. of, ii. 53 
Dioscorus, Patriarch of Alexandria, i. 
191 
Slorpw, ii. 168, 172 
Dizabul, khan of Turks, ii. 97 
Doconus, river, i. 453 
Dodecanesus, ii. 481 
Dollinger, Dr., ii. 252, 439, 502 
Domentzia, ii. 202 
Domentziolus, brother of Phocas, ii. 199, 
201, 206, 210 
nephew of Phocas, ii. 199 
Domestici, i. 49 
Domitian of Melitene, ii. 94 
Donation of Charles the Great, ii. 503 
Donatists, i. 170, 193, 194 
Donatus, i. 193 
Donus, Pope, ii. 315, 391 
Doriseus, ii. 23 
Dorkon, ii. 242 
Doros, in Crimea, ii. 358 
Dorostolon? (Silistria), i. 160 ; ii. 120, 
128 
Dorotheus, general in Armemia, i. 377 


diocesan 


1 The ancient name of Drster or Sili<tria 
has many forms— Dorostolon, Dorastolos, 
Dorystolon, Durostorum, Dorostena, etc. 
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Dorotheus, father of Germanus, i. 480 
(same as preceding ?) 

Dorylaeum, ii. 406, 451, 479 

Dosseret, the (or Polster), ii. 43, 47, 51 

Dovrat, ii. 118 

Dracontius, African poet, i. 329 

Drakoi, ii. 374 

Drapeyron, M., ii. 200, 207, 208, 216, 
224, 225, 227, 261, 265 

Drinov, ii. 12, 16, 17 

Drizipera, ii. 125, 127, 128, 139 

Drogubites, ii. 280 

Dromika, ii. 47 

Drster, ii. 335 

Drungarius, ii. 342, 343 

Drungus, ii. 343 

Dubis, i. 435 l 

Dubius slays Athaulf, i. 14 

Ducange, i. 53; ii. 295, etc. 

Duke of Thebais, ii. 8 

Dukljani, ii. 278 

Dulcissimus, father of Justin II, ii. 69 

Dulo, ii. 332 

Dümmler, ii. 274, 277, 278 

Dupondii, i. 369 

Durand, M., ii. 53 

Dürer, Albrecht, ii. 533 

Durostorum, see Dorostolon 

Dyarchy, i. 352 ; ii. 384 

Dyrrhachium, i. 267; Ostrogoths at, 
268-271; character of inhabitants, 
301, 408 ; Slaves at, ii. 22; theme of, 
351 


EBERT, i. 329, 330; ii. 190 
Eberwiz, ii. 111 
Ecdicius of Arverni, i. 275 
Ecloga of Leo and Constantine, ii. 412 
sqq., 526 sqq. 
Ecthesis, ii. 253, 293 
Ecumenical, title, ii. 85, 86, 151, 206, 254 
Ecumenical Doctor, the, ii. 433, 434 
Edecon, i. 213 sqq., 277 
Edessa (Roha), school of, suppressed, i. 
260; Chosroes at, 425; besieged, 
437 sqq.; ii. 199, 200; Jews in, 
246; Heraclius at, 262, 263, 266 ; 
agrees to pay tribute to Saracens, 
267 ; taken, 267 ; church in, 314 
(Yodena), i. 269 
Edict of Theodoric, i. 381 
Edictales, i. 369 
Edicts, imperial, i. 74, 85 
Edobich, i. 143 
Education, higher, in the Empire, i. 47 ; 
decline of, ii. 518 
Egnatia, Via, i. 263, 269 
Egregti, class of, i. 39 
Egypt, decline of, ii. 63; canal, 2d. ; con- 
quered by Persians, 214, 215, 217; 
heresies in, 249, 251; conquered by 
Saracens, 269 sqq. ; canal in, 272 
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Elaitis, ii. 23 
Elesbaa, Ethiopian king, i. 19 
Eleusis, Visigoths at, i. 67 
Eleutherius, palace of, ii. 485 
Elias, St., churches of, ii. 41 
Elissaeus, ii. 483 
Elmakin, ii. 310 
Elmingir, Hun, i. 458 
Elpidia, i. 156 
Elpidius, deacon, ii. 369 
praetor Sic. (583 a.D.), ii. 119 
conspirator against Phocas, ii. 204 
praetor Sic. (781 a.D.), ii. 481, 492 
Emesa (Hims), ii. 266-268 
Empedocles, ii. 193 
Enamelling, art of, ii. 537 
Ennodius, i. 272, 275 
Epagathus, son of, ii. 58 
érapxos and érapyla, ii. 172 
Ephesus, Church of, i. 96; Theodosius 
III at, ii. 383 
Ephraem, a messenger of Hypatius, i. 
344 
Ephthalite Huns, i. 304-306, 309 ; ii. 
96 
Epicureanism, i. 5, 7; relation to Christi- 
anity, 7, 8 
Epidaurus, in Dalmatia, ii. 277 
émivéunots, ii. 73 
Epinicus, prefect, i. 255, 256 
Epiphania (Fama, in Syria), ii. 267 
Epiphania (Eudocia), daughter of Hera- 
clius, ii 213, 238 . 
(Fabia), mother of Heraclius, ii. 
204 
Epiphanius, bishop of Ticinum, i. 247 
bishop of Salamis, i. 98 
Epirus, Ostrogoths in, i. 268, 411 ; forts 
in, ii. 24 
Eraric, i. 405 
Erelieva, i. 262 
Ermenaric, son of Aspar, i. 230 
Ernas, i. 223 
Erythrius, pr. pr., i. 254 
Erythro, see Rotrud 
Ethiopia, Jacobites in, ii. 249 
Ethiopians, i. 471 
Eucherius, i. 68, 111, 113 
Eudemius, pr. urbis, i. 341 
Eudocia, wife of Constantine V, ii. 458, 
459, 480 
(Athenais), wife of Theodosius II, i. 
3, 12; story of, 124, 131-135, 190, 
320 ; ii. 480 
daughter of Valentinian III, i. 235, 
236 ; marriage, 242 
wife of Heraclius, ii. 204, 212, 213 
Eudocimus, ii. 458, 459, 478, 481, 482 
Eudoxia, wife of Arcadius, statue of, i. 
55, 100, 480 ; marriage, 63 ; 78; hostile 
to Eutropius, 84, 86, 87, Bk. ii. cap. 
iii. passim ; 200 sqq.; ii 480 
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Eudoxia, wife of Valentinian III, i. 124, 
131, 132, 135 ; supports Majorian, 
234; led captive by Gaiseric, 235, 239 ; 
restored, 242 

Eudubius, i. 435 

Euelthon of Salamis, ii. 110 

Eugenius, general of Anastasius, i. 295 

lover of Honoria, i. 174 
tyrant, i. 61, 63, 64, 117 

Eugippius, i. 286, 288 

Eugraphia, i. 93, 94 

Eugubium, ii. 146 

Eulampius of Phrygia, ii. 175 

ev\oyla, ii. 417 

Eunapius, i. 62, 88, 126 ; style and spirit, 
325, 326 

Eunuchs, power of, i. 79 

Euphemia, daughter of John the Cappa- 

docian, i. 347 
of Sura, i. 422 
wife of Justin I., i. 361 
Euphemius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
i. 187, 290, 295, 296 
grammarian, ii. 455 

Euphrasius, bishop of Parenzo, ii, 46 

Euphratensis, i. 432 

Euplutius, i. 150 

Euric, i. 275 

Euripides, i. 319 

Europus, i. 432 

Eurymene, ii. 23 

Eusebius, historian of Constantine, i. 10, 

43; chronicle, 330; ii. 178, 217 
author of Gainea, i. 90 
of Valentinopolis, i 96 

Eustathius of Epiphania, i. 264 ; on siege 
of Amida, 808 ; ii. 177 

Eutropius, eunuch, i. 63, 66, 71-74, 78, 

Bk. ii. cap. ii. passim ; fall, 85 ; 

conspiracy against, 74; harbour 

of, ii. 402 
lector, i. 102 

Eutyches, originator 
heresy, i. 190, 191 

Eutychius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 

ii. 81, 85 
exarch of Ravenna, ii. 442 

Evagrius, i. 133, 264, 302; ii. 67, 73, 
74, 84, 86, 93, 94, 121, 143, 177; 
notice of, 182 

Ewald, Paul, ii. 149 

Exarchs of Ravenna, i. 414 ; ii. 38, 145- 

148, 151, 223, 277, 294, 345, 
346, 442; fall of exarchate, 500 
of Africa, ii. 35, 154, 203 

Exedrae, ii. 50 

Exhilaratus, ii. 441 

Exonarthex, ii. 51 

Exuperius, bishop, ii. 149 

Ezerites, ii. 455 


of monophysite 


FaBIA, see Epiphania 
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Faenza, i. 405 
Faesulae (Fiesole), i. 110, 395, 396 
Fallmerayer, theory on Greek population, 
ii. 143, 144 
Fano, i. 394 ; ii 146, 442 
Faust, prototype of, i. 10 
Faustus, i. 281, 282 
Faventia, i. 280 ; ii. 502 
Faviana (Mauer), i. 287, 288 
Felix II, Pope, i. 192 
of Arles, ii. 315 
archbishop of Ravenna, ii. 367 
mag. mil., i. 168, 169 
Ferrara, ii. 146, 502 
Festus, i. 282 
Feudalism, ii. 468 
Feva, i. 288, 289 
Finlay, i. 27 ; on Zeno, 252; on com- 
merce, ii. 62-64; on Maurice, 93, 
94; 215, 264, 266, 306, 309, 343, 349, 
384, 401, 407, 419, 423, 432, 437, 
476, 487, 526, 538 
Fire-worship, i. 434 ; ii. 231, 232 
Firminus, ii. 159 
Firmum, i. 394 
Firmus, Moor, i. 76, 77 
Flaccilla, daughter of Arcadius, i. 84 
Flaccitheus, i. 288 
Flavian, Patriarch of Constantinople, i. 
190, 191 
Flavius, son of Heraclius, ii. 213 
Flavius, title taken by Reccared, ii. 153, 
166 
Floire et Blanceflor, i. 321-323 
Florence, i. 110 
Florentinus, jurist, i. 371 
Florentius, i. 83 
pr. pr., i 129 
Florus, general, ii. 311 
Foederati, i. 64,108, 235, 241; ii. 80, 344 
Follis (gleba), i. 41, 136 
(coin), i. 41 
Forino, battle of, ii. 301 
Fortunatus, see Venantius 
Forum of Constantine ( = Augusteum), i. 
54, 343 
Forum Livii, ii. 502 
Pompilii, ii. 502 
Sempronii, ii. 146 
Fostat, ii. 271, 288 
Fraehn, C. M., ii. 338 
Frankochorion, ii. 513 
Franks, settled by Probus, i. 31, 138; 
on Lower Rhine, 171; call in Attila, 
175, 176; kingdom of, 283-285; 
relations with Ostrogoths, 382 ; atti- 
tude to the Empire, 396, 397 ; con- 
quest, ii. 32; allies of Lombards, 
146; coalition with Romans, 147, 
149, 151; relations with Empire in 
sixth century, 159 sqq., 207; exten- 
„sion of power in eighth century, 513 
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Fravitta, i. 87, 89 
Fredegarius, i. 482 ; ii. 207, 215, 313 
Frederic II, Emperor, ii. 52 
brother of Theodoric II, i. 242 
the Rugian, i. 288, 289 
Freeman, Mr., i. 138, 139, 156, 160, 
168, 169 ; ii. 42, 157, 170, 511, 519 
Friedlander, i. 21 
Friuli, ii. 149, 513 
Fulginium (Foligno), i. 394 
Fulin, ii, 64 


GABALA, i. 251 

Gabbulon, i. 377, 378 

Gabellun, ii. 502 

Gades, i. 152 

Gaeta, ii. 439 

Gainas, Goth, i. 66, 74, 78 ; mag. mil., 
80; revolt, 83-89, 114 

Gaiseric (Genseric), Vandal king, allied 
with Attila, i. 162; encourages piracy, 
163 ; succeeds Gunderic, 168 ; reli- 
gion, 170; treaty with Empire, 170 ; 
relations to Visigoths and Huns, 
175; in Italy, 235 ; enmity with Rici- 
mer, 241 ; policy in Leo's reign, 242, 
243 ; character, 245, 249; death, 
279, 385, 387 

Gaius, i. 368 

Galata, i. 57 ; ii. 57, 402 

Galatae (Celts), i. 58 

Galatia, ii. 199, 244, 492 

Galatia Prima, ii. 26, 27, 343 

Galbio, general, i. 168 

Galerius, Emperor, ii. 17 

Galla Placidia, see Placidia 

Gallaecia, i. 151, 155, 416 

Gallia Cisalpina, ii. 146 

Gallicinus, ii. 326 

Gallienus, i. 31 

yarXxdy, ii. 302 

Gambling, laws against, ii. 61 

Gangra, ii. 452 

Ganzaca, ii. 112, 231, 243 

yapacdoeldns, ii. 455 

Garda, lake, i. 179 ; ii. 514 

Garin, council of, ii. 250 

Gasquet, M., i. 186, 261, 282, 283, 397, 
405 ; ii. 8, 126, 162 

Gass, W., i. 104, 195; ii. 157, 190, 
520 

Gates of Cilicia and Syria, ii. 227 

yavdaps, i. 343 ; ii. 168 

Gaudentius, Aetius’ father, i. 160 ; cap- 

tive in Africa, 243 
Aetius’ son, i. 178, 182 

Gaudiosus, ii. 158 

Gaul, i. 111 ; state of, in 409 A.D., 117, 
118; barbarians in, 138 sqq. ; elevates 
Avitus, 236 sqgq., 242 ; imperial remi- 
niscences in, 397 ; ii. 152, 153, 159 
sqq. 
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Gaza, idolatry at, i. 200-202, 205, 301 ; 
taken by Saracens, ii. 263 

Gebhardt, O. von, ii. 53 

Gegnaesius, ii. 432 

Gelaris, i. 385 

Gelasius, Pope, i. 193, 291 

Gelimer, i. 385-387 

Gello, ii. 521 

Gennadius, exarch, ii. 35, 154 

Genoa, ii. 146, 148 

Genseric, see Gaiseric 

Gentzon, ii. 130, 133 

Genzo, son of Gaiseric, i. 385 

Geography of Europe, at end of fifth 
century, i 285; in 565 A.D., ii, 31 


897. 
George Buraphos, ii. 369, 370 
of Cyprus, ii. 498 
Hamartolus, ii. 433 
lieutenant, ii. 92 
Maniakes, ii. 440 
Patriarch of Constantinople, ii. 316, 
317, 319 
of Pisidia, ii. 197, 199, 207, 208, 
213, 214, 224-226, 228 sqq.; 
lost poems, 231, 232, 234, 236 ; 
hymn of, 241, 242; notice of, 
256, 257 
the syncellus, ii. 518 
Syrus, logothete, ii. 363 
turmarch of Armeniakoi, ii. 347 
Gepids, subject to Huns, i. 166 ; king- 
dom of, 261, 285 ; tall of, ii. 33, 35, 
115, 116, 129, 141, 145, 147, 239 
Germania, in Illyricum, i. 341 
Germanicia, ii. 236, 398, 406, 407, 432 
Germans, the, subjectivity and adapta- 
tion for Christianity, i. 17; settle- 
ments of, 31 sqq.; danger to Empire, 
78-90, 107, 108; alliance with Em- 
pire to form a united Christendom, 
173, 176, 178 ; 279 
Germanus, general of Maurice, ii. 109, 
` 199 
son of Dorotheus, i. 480, 481 
bishop of Damascus, ii. 108, 109 
duke of Phoenicia, ii. 109 
friend of Cassian, i. 10 
general of Theodosius II, i. 162 
nephew of Justinian I., i. 407, 411, 
423 ; ii. 22, 71 
Posthumus, i. 411, 412 
father-in-law of Maurice’s son Theo- 
dosius, ii. 87 sqq., 109, 201 
Patriarch, ii. 303, 368, 370, 371, 
409, 432, 435 ; deposed, 436, 443, 
498 
Gerontius, commander at Thermopylae, 
i. 67 
the tyrant-maker, i. 140, 142, 143, 
151, 167, 276 
Gesoriacum (Worms), i. 171 
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Gesta Dagoberti, ii. 207 
Getae, use of word, i. 223, 294 
Ghassanid Saracens, i. 418, 419 
Ghisa, i, 288, 289 
Gibbon, view of history, i. 16 ; quoted, 
179, 180; on Justinian, 857, 359, 
362, 440, 466 ; ii. 91, 97, 397 
Gibros, i. 458 
Gildo, revolt of, i. 76, 77 ; Claudian on, 
77 ; ii. 35 
Giotto, ii. 52 
Gisa, daughter of Grimuald, ii. 300 
Glycerius, Emperor, i. 274-276 
Gneist, R., i. 368 
Goar, Alan chief, i. 144 
Gobazes, i. 427-429, 440-442, 446, 454; 
death, 455 
Godigisel, i. 152 
Golden Gate, i. 53 ; ii. 52 
Horn, i. 52, 57 ; ii, 240, etc. 
Gomphi, ii. 23 
Gontharis, dux Numidiae, i. 388, 475 
Good Shepherd, the, in art, ii. 40 
Gordas, Hun, i. 469 
Gordia, sister of Maurice, ii. 105 
Gortyn, ii. 317 
Gothia, i. 148 
Gotho-Graeci, ii. 344, 373 
Goths, i. 61, see Ostrogoths, Visigoths 
Goths of Crimea, i. 418 
Gout, prevalent at Byzantium, ii. 89 
Grado, ii. 146 
Graecus, Tpaixos, ii. 174 
Grammarians (grammatici), i. 47 
Grammatistes, ii. 519 
Gratian, Emperor, i. 9, 115, 185, 194, 
301 
tyrant in Britain, i. 138, 139 
Great, the title, i. 358 
Greece, invaded by Alaric, i. 67 ; forti- 
fied by Justinian, ii. 22, 23; Slave 
settlements in, 118, 120, 143, 144 ; 
Slaves in, 212, 280; revolts against 
Leo III, 437 ; Slavised, 455 
Greek, study of, i. 128 
Greek fire, ii. 311, 319, 402 
Greens, see Blues 
Gregoria, daughter of Nicetas, ii. 211 
Gregorovius, i. 124, 128, 132-134 ; ii. 
503 
Gregory, abbot of Florus, ii. 328 
Bulgarian presbyter, ii. 411 
exarch of Africa, ii. 287, 288 
logothete of Course, ii. 481 
of Nazianzus, i. 319 
of Nyssa, i. 104 
Opsikian count, ii. 479 
Pope, the Great, i. 398 ; ii. 68 ; re- 
lations to Maurice, 85, 86; life 
and policy, 149 sqq., 189, 509 
Il, i. 398 ; ii. 147, 415, 482, 436, 
440, 441-445, 498 


Gregory IIL, ii. 445, 446, 498 
prefect of East, ii. 103 
of Syracuse, ii. 520 
of Tours, quoted, i. 177, 178, etc. ; 
ii. 67, 83, 160 et sqg. passim, 194, 
313 
uncle of Heraclius, ii. 204 
Gretes, Herul, i. 469 
Grimuald, ii. 300, 333 
Gripo, ii. 165 
Gruthungi, i. 82 
Gudwin, ii. 137, 142 
Guizot, M., i. 34 ; ii. 535 
Guldenpenning quoted, i. 64, 68, 83, 88, 
90, 100, 105, 126, 155, 159, 163, 165 
yuvaxowada, ii. 382 
Gundarnaspes, ii. 243 
Gundelina, i. 359 
Gundemar, i. 417 
Gunderic, Vandal, i. 152, 155, 168 
Gundicar, Burgundian, i. 144 
Gundiok, i. 249 
Gundobad, king of Burgundians, i. 248, 
249, 274, 280 
Gundovald, ii. 160, 162, 163 
Gunthamund, i. 385 
Gunthramn, king, ii. 159, 162, 163 
Gunthramn Boso, see Boso 
Gwatkin, Mr. H. M., i. 187 
Gwynn, Dr., ii. 267 
Gylle, P., i. 56 
Gynarkitis, in churches, ii. 51 


Hanı, caliph, ii. 492 
Hadrian, abbot, ii. 392 
Emperor, i. 369 
I., Pope, ii. 495, 496, 502-506 
Hadrianople, in Thrace, battle of, i. 107, 
265 ; ii. 119, 123, 124 
in Bithynia, ii. 307 
Hahn, von, ii. 7, 15 
Halcomb, Mr., i. 314 
Hallam, i. 29 ; ii. 397 
Hanifs, ii. 258 
Haratch, the, ii. 362 
Harith, i 419; ii. 77, 98 
Harlots, theatre of the, ii. 56 
Harmatius, mag. mil, i. 251 ; account 
of, 254, 255, 264 
Harmaton, ii. 139 
Harnack, Ad., ii. 53 
Harun Arraschid, i. 441; ii 479, 492, 
493, 530 
Hassan, son of Ali, ii. 291 
recovers Kairowan, ii. 353 
Haupt, M., ii. 411 
Haxthausen’s Transcaucasia, i. 427 
Hebdomon,! i. 134 ; ii 82, 90, 205, 310 


1 I differ from Ducange (Constantinopsclis 
Christiana; cf. the plan in Spruner’s atlas) 
as to the site of Hebdomon. He places it 
near Blachernae, and thinks that the pro- 
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Hefele, bishop, ii. 249, 252, 293, 315, 
316, 319, 327, 391, 432, 436, 464, 
496 

Hegel, i. 13, 14 

Heimbach, ii. 425 

Hekatontarchs, ii. 389 

Helena, St., i. 2, 54; ii. 27 ; in Pales- 

tine, 217, 218 
niece of Justin IT, i. 54 

Helenopontus, ii. 26-28 

Helias, spathar, ii. 363-365 

Helibakias, river, ii. 129, 135 

Heliodorus, writer, i. 321-323 

Heliopolis, ii. 51, 266, 267, 311 

Helladikot, ii. 348, 351, 437, 483 

Hellas, theme of, ii. 328, 342, 345, 350, 
351, 437 

Hellen, i. 218, 222; meaning, ii. 171, 
174 

Hellenistic prose, ii. 168 

Henotikon, the, i 191, 192, 254, 335 ; 
ii. 293 

Heraclea (Monastir), i. 262, 265 ; Ostro- 

goths at, 267, 268 

(Perinthus), i. 66, 246, 265 ; ii. 22, 
124, 125, 205, 222, 223, 409 

in Greece, ii. 23 

in Venetia, ii. 273 

Heracliad, the, ii. 241, 244 

Heraclian, count of Africa, i 113, 118, 
119; revolt, 146 

Heraclius, Emperor, i. 29, 305, 417 ; ii. 

64, 101, 106, 142; overthrows 
Phocas, 204-206 ; reign, 207 sqq.; 
character, 208 sqq.; marriages, 
213; Persian campaigns, 227 
sqq.; horse Dorkon, 242 ; Scipio, 

. 245; at Jerusalem, 247 ; ecclesi- 
astical policy, 249 sqq. ; communi- 
cations with Mohammed, 261, 
262; his health fails, 265; fare- 
well to Syria, 266; attempt to 
recover Syria, 268 ; death, 271, 
273; policy as to Slaves, 278, 
279, 299 ; institution of themes 
ascribed to, 339, 348, 349, 333, 
537 

father of Emperor, ii. 106-108, 
110, 203, 204 

eunuch, slays Actius, i. 181 

general against Vandals, i. 245 

(see Constantine ITI), ii. 213 

Constantine, see Heraclonas 

son of Constantine III, see Constans 
II 


montory of Hebdomon was on the Golden 
Horn; while I place the promontory on the 
Propontis, not tar from the Golden Gate and 
Kyklobios. Cf. vol. ii. pp. 205, 310. It 
seems to me that the passage of John of An- 
tioch, referred to on p. 205, and the passage 
of Theophanes, on p. 402, are decisive for the 
sites of Hebdomon and Magnaura. 
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Heraclius, son of Constans II, ii. 308, 309 
brother of Apsimar, ii. 354, 355, 361 
Heraclonas, ii. 247, 282-287 
Herculanus, consularis, i. 174 
Here of Samos, the, i. 252 
Hermenigild, i. 416; ii. 164, 165 
Hermeric, i. 155 
pone magister, i. 373, 376, 377, 
Herodotus, ii. 178 
Hertzberg, H., i. 416 
Heruls, i. 342, 374, 375, 414, 436, 470 
Hesychius, i. 369 ; ii. 177 
Hexaemeron, ii. 244 
Hexapolis, ii. 307 
Hiera, island, ii. 432 
Hierapolis, i, 422, 423; ii. 199, 251 
Hierarchical scales (civil service, etc.), i. 
14, 35 
Hieria, palace of, ii. 245, 266 
Hierocles, ii. 27 
Neoplatonist, i. 317 
Hieromax, ii. 263 
Hilberg, Dr., ii. 257 
Hildebrand, Lombard king, ii. 500 
Hilderic, Vandal, i. 384-386 
Hilferding, ii. 332 
Hims, see Emesa 
Hinkmar of Reims, ii. 157 
Hippis, river, i. 443 
. Hippo, besieged by Vandals, i. 168, 169; 
treaty of, 170 
Hippodrome, description of, i. 563 fac- 
tiong of, 338 sqq. ; scenes in, 342, 343, 
345, 346 ; ii. 56 sqq., 87, 201, 409 
Hirah, i. 418 
Hirsch, F., ii. 147, 441, 442, 444 
Hirschfeld, O., quoted, i. 44; ii. 824 
Hirth (on China), ii. 64 
Hischan, caliph, ii. 405 
Hispalis (Seville), i. 152; ii. 165 
Historia tripartita, ii. 188 
Hoche, Dr., i. 208 
Hodéyétria, the, ii. 447, 448 
Hodgkin, Mr., quoted, i. 68, 146, 177, 
256, 262, 264, 265, 268, 280, 375, 
382, 385, 388, 391, 392, 394, 397, 
413; ii. 6, 35, 37, 58, 86, 189 
Holder-Egger, O., i. 139 
Homer, attitude to, i. 312, 319 
Homerites, i. 418, 469, 470, 471; ii 96 
Homerocentra, i. 319 
Honorati, i. 40 
Honoratus, bishop, ii. 146 
Honoria, princess, i. 151, 155; adven- 
tures of, 174 
Honorias, ii. 27, 343 
Honorius, Emperor, i. 34, 61, 62,76; mar- 
riage, 77, 112; letters to Arcadius, 105, 
112, 113; obstinacy, 114, 115 sgq., 
141, 143, 147, 150, 151, 155; death, 
157 ; on Suevian coins, 405 
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Honorius, Pope, ii. 158, 252, 317-319 

Hopf, C., ii. 138, 141, 143, 144, 279, 
292, 454, 455 

Hormisdas, son of Chosroes Nushirvan, 

ii. 105, 110, 111, 146 
Pope, i. 193, 334; ii. 136 
palace of, i. 57; ii. 42 

Hug, Dr. A., i. 212 

Humana, ii. 146 

Huneric, son of Gaiseric, i. 175, 242, 385 

Hunimund, king of Suevians, i. 262 

Huns, invade Asia, i. 69; on Danube (400 
A.D.), 89 ; called in by Honorius, 116 ; 
follow Aetius, 159,160; invade Illyrian 
provinces, 161 sqy.; rise of, 161 ; Hun- 
land and the Huns at home, 213 sqq. ; 
Hun and Scythian, 223; in Sicily, 242; 
hostile in 468 A.D., 263, 272; employed 
by Vitalian, 297, 477 sqq. (see Eph- 
thalites) 

Hussites, ii. 397 

Hyacinthus, i. 174 

Hydruntum (Otranto), i. 406, 407, 412; 
ii. 439, 502 

Hypateia, ii. 489 

Hypatia, i. 3, 12, 13, 81, 125, 208 sqq. ; 
her philosophy, 317 

Hypatissa, ii. 528 

Hypatius, nephew of Anastasius, i, 297- 
300, 308, 334, 342, 345 


IAMBLICHUS, i. 15, 317 

Iatrus, city (and river), ii. 138 

Ibas, ii. 4 

Iberia, seized by Persians, i. 428, 430, 
453, 463, 469 ; ii. 320, 321, 327 

Tbn Junus, ii. 491 

Iconoclasm, ii. 428 sqq., 460 sqq., 479, 
494 sqq. 

Iconography, ii. 40, 53 

Idatius, chronicler, i. 
152, 179, etc. 

Ignatius, architect, ii, 49 

Patriarch, ii. 170, 435, 519, 522 

ikaváro, ii. 344 

Ildibad, elected king, i. 404 ; murdered, 
405, 415 

Iidiger, i. 435 

Illus, general, i. 2515; consul, 255; 

activity, 255, 256; revolt, 256 
sqq. ; death, 257 ; literary tastes, 
258 

TIsaurian soldier at Tzachar, i. 465 

Illustres, class of, i. 39 sqq. 

Ilyricum, i. 110; invaded by Huns, 161 
sqq. ; prefecture and diocese, 285 ; in- 
vaded by Slaves, ii. 117 ; language of, 
167 ; prefecture, 345 

Images, see Iconoclasm 

Imberius and Margarona, i. 321 

Imbros, ii. 476 

Imola, ii. 146, 502 


146; date, 148, 
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Ina, king of Wessex, ii. 392 
Indacus, i 250 
Indictions, i. 27; lvdariay, ii 173; 
tampered with, 422, 423, 425 
Ingenius of Narbo, i. 147 
Ingram, Dr. J. K., quoted on the Colon- 
ate, i. 28 
Ingundis, i. 416 ; ii. 164, 165 
Innocent I., i. 104, 105, 194 
Ino, wife of Tiberius II, ii. 78 
Inobind, i 162 
Inscriptions, on Stilicho, i. 77; An- 
themius, 127; Greek, in Nubia, iL 
168; at Adule, 177; in honour of 
Phocas, 206; Armenian, in Thrace, 525 
Institutes of Justinian, i. 367, 368 
Iota, ii. 70 
Ireland, study of Greek in, ii. 392 
Irene the Khazaress, ii. 409, 458, 459, 
480 
the Athenian, Empress, ií. 458, 
459, 479, 480; reign, 481 %4. ; 
fall and banishment, 490, 491; 
ecclesiastical policy, 495 sqq., 522 
church of St., i. 56; burnt down, 
3423 iL 423 
Isaac of Ameria, i. 408, 409 
Isauria, old derivation of, i. 328 ; count 
of, ii. 26, 27 
Isaurians, character of, i. 70 ; quelled by 
Arbacazius, ib. ; organised as a military 
force by Leo I., 228; under Zeno, 250 
sqq-; revolt against Anastasius, 291 
sqq.; in Thrace, 293, 294; serve in 
Italy, 389, 409 ; ii. 374 
Isdigerd I., guardian of Theodosius II, i. 
304 ; ii. 223 
Isdigerd II, i. 165 
Isdigerd, son of Shahr Barz, ii. 248, 269 
Isdigunas, i. 452, 453, 466, 467 
Isernia, ii. 333 
Isidore of Miletus, ii. 49 
of Seville, i. 415, 416; ii. 197, 207, 
212, 280, 313, 392 
Isidorus, philosopher, i. 317 ; ii. 175 
Island, The, in Colchis, i. 453, 457, 458 
Isocasius, pagan, i. 233 
Isoes, ii. 408 
Isperich, ii. 332, 334-337 
Issus, ii. 227 
Istria, Slaves plunder, ii. 139, 148, 503 
Italica, ii. 165 
Italy, under Odovacar, i. 277, 279; under 
Ostrogoths, 381 sgg. ; reconquered by 
Empire, 388 sqqg. ; administration after 
restoration, ii. 37, 38 ; Lombard con- 
quest, 145 sqq.; struggles in the eighth 
“eam 439 sqg.; a Frank kingdom, 
Itaxes, ii. 375 
Ivory carving, ii. 53 
Izal, mountain of, ii. 106 
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JACKSON, Mr., ii. 46 
Jacob al Baradai, ii. 6, 10 
Jacobites, ii. 6, 10, 215, 249, 251, 479 
Jacobus, physician, i. 233 
Jadera, ii. 277 
Jahja, ii. 491 
Jannes and Jambros, magicians, i. 11 
Jerome, St., i. 10, 20, 33 ; letters quoted, 
69, 70, 192 ; spirit of, 311, 313, 330 
Jerusalem, in fear of Huus, i. 69; Eudocia 
at, 131, 132; takeu by Persians, ii. 
214, 215, 217 ; Helena at, 217, 218; 
taken by Saracens, 267; Omar at, 268 ; 
316 
Jews, at Alexandria, i. 210, 212; in the 
Empire, ii. 63, 64; at Salonica, 136 ; 
in Gaul, 153 ; in Antioch, revolt, 200 ; 
in Spain, 215; in Gaul, 215; Hera- 
clius’ policy, 215, 247, 248; in 
Arabia, 258; regarded with horror, 
388, 430, 431 
Jhering, Rud. von, on slavery and capi- 
talism, i 26; on Justinian’s legisla- 
tion, 371 
Jiriček, C., ii. 12, 14, 16-18, 332, 334- 
336, 470, 471, 474, 513 
Joannina, daughter of Belisarius, i. 407 
Jodl, Fr., i. 195 
Johannes, see John 
Johannicis, ii. 367 
Johannis, the, ii. 35 
Johannites, i. 101, 102 
John of Antioch, historian, i. 133, 163, 
169, 181, 182, 235, etc. ; ii. 169, 
177 
the Armenian, i. 442, 444-446, 448, 
449 
of Biclaro, i. 415 ; ii. 118, 164, 313 
brother of Pappus, ii. 34, 35 
brother of Rusticus, i. 454-456 
of Cappadocia, i. 336, 337, 341, 342, 
347, 357, 482 ; ii. 330 
Chrysostom, see Chrysostom 
count, lover of Eudoxia, i. 86, 92 
count of Opsikion, ii. 487 
Dacnas, i. 464, 466 
duke of Mesopotamia, i. 419, 431 
of Ephesus, i. 360 ; extract from, ii. 
8, 9; missionary work, 9; his- 
tory, 67, 72-74, 77, 78, 81, 83, 
84, 98, 100-105; on Chosroes, 
113, 118, 144 
of Epiphania, ii. 83, 99, 100, 182 
the Goth, i. 256 
Lekanomantis, ii. 519 
logothete (Johannicis), ii. 372 
Lydus, i. 39, 43; on Anastasius’ 
reign, 302; on Justin, 335; on 
Justinian’s reign, 336, 337, 342, 
351, 356, 357 ; notice of, ii. 182 
sqq., 324 
Malalas, see Malalas 
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John Maxilloplumacius, i. 336 
of Monagria, ii. 464 
Mystacon, ii. 105, 124, 346 
nephew of Vitalian, i. 393-395, 405 ; 
in Rome, 406-408, 412 
Nesteutes (Jejunator), i. 104; ii. 68, 
82 ; ecumenical Patriarch, 85, 86 ; 
death, 134, 150 
of Nicomedia, ii. 498 
of Nikiou, i. 191 
ostiarius, ii. 497 
Patriarch of Antioch (433 a.D.), i 
190 
Patriarch of Antioch (Orat. in don. 
mon.), ii. 467 
Patriarch of Constantinople, ii. 368, 
370 
the Patrician, at Carthage, ii. 353, 
354 
Phagas (the Glutton), i. 432 
Philoponus, ii. 176, 190 
II, Pope, at Constantinople, i. 384 
IV, Pope, ii. 253, 275 
VII, Pope, ii. 366 
of Porto, ii. 316 
prefect of Illyricum, ii. 118 
of Reggio, ii. 316 
sacellarius, ii. 491 
the Scythian, i. 272, 292 
of Sirimis (or Sirmin), ii. 76, 85 
son of Basil, i. 434 
son of Nicetas, i. 375 
son of Pompeius, i. 475 
son-in-law of Athenodorus, i. 296 
Struthus, ii. 365 
of Synnada, ii. 435 
Talaias, i. 191 
the tyrant, i. 158, 172 
Tzibos, i, 428, 429 
quaestor, ii. 165 
of Damascus, ii. 170, 428, 434, 435 ; 
date of his orations, 436, 460, 
462, 498, 520, 522, 532 
general in Egypt, ii. 271 
II, archbishop of Salonica, ii. 280, 
317, 337 
Jordanes, Gothic historian, i. 137, 166, 
261, 412; ii. 188 
Jotaba, lost by Empire, i. 231, 232; re- 
covered, 295 
Jovian, Emperor, i. 304 
Jovinus, tyrant in Gaul, i. 144-146 
Jovius (or Jovian), patrician, i. 115 sqq. ; 
pr. pr., 119 
Julian Argentarius, ii. 45 
Emperor, i. 3, 9, 32, 39, 127, 132, 
171, 194, 211, 304; works of, 
314; ideal of pagans, 325 
mag. mem., i. 299 
mag. mil., defeated by Slaves, i. 294 
missionary to Nobadae, ii. 8, 9 
nobilissimus, i. 140, 143, 146 
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Julian, primicerius not., i. 119 
secretary of Justinian, i. 424 
Julian harbour, i. 53 
Juliana, ii. 76 
Julius Nepos, i, 271-275, 276, 278, 
279 
Junilus, quaestor, i. 349 
Jus Gentium, i. 7. 369 
Justin 1., i. 193; unable to write (%), 
262, 335; general, 272, 308; reign, 
334, 335 ; religious policy, 384 ; ii. 1, 
2, 3, 56 
Justin II, i. 54, 474; ii. 64, 67; reign, 
68 sqgy.; policy, 72 sqqg.; madness, 
77; novels of, 67, 73, 75; coins of, 
76; dealings with Turks, 97; with 
Saracens, 98, 105, 116, 117, 159; 
titles, 166 
Justin, son of Germanus, i. 453, 458, 
460 ; 466; ii. 71 
commander in Moesia, ii. 21 
Justinian I., laws on colonate, i. 29; 
statue of, 55; tended by Sampson, 
56 ; era of, 333 ; birthplace, 334 ; ac- 
cession, 335 ; administration, 335 sqq., 
351 sqq. ; in later years, 469 sqq.; his 
system, 353; Secret History on, 360 
sqq. 3 legal works, 365 sqq. ; western 
conquests, 381 sqq.; sick of the 
plague, 402; missionary work, 469, 
470; ii. 7 sqy.; death, i. 482; 
ecclesiastical policy, ii. 1 sqq.; lan- 
guage of, 16, 39; fortifications, etc., 
22 sqq.; new policy in provincial ad- 
ministration, 25 sqq., collapse of 
system, 67, 158, 167, 175, 179; 
learning and writings, 182-186, 246, 
325, 330, 341, 346, 347, 349 ; laws on 
marriage, 416, 417 ; 536 
Justinian II, ii. 309, 319; reign, 320 sqq. ; 
buildings of, 325, 336, 342, 351, 352 ; 
adventures in exile, 358-360 ; second 
reign, 360 sqq. ; death, 305; ecclesiasti- 
cal policy, 366; chastity, 367 ; expedi- 
tion against Ravenna, 366; Rhinot- 
métos, 361; relations with Leo the 
Isaurian, 374 sqq., 384; imitates 
Justinian I., 330 
Justinian, son of Germanus, plots against 
Justin II, ii. 79; military fame, 
80, 98; general, 101 sqq. 
father of Patriarch Germanus, ii, 
303 
Justiniana Prima, i. 334, 480; ii. 7 
Justiniauopolis, near Cyzicus, ii. 323, 
330 
Justinianus, friend of Stilicho, i. 112 
Justus, minister of tyrant Constantine, 
i. 142 


Kaabal, ii. 260 
Kabus, king of Hirah, ii. 98 
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Kairowan, foundation, ii. 353 
Kakorizos, ii. 289 
Kallipolis, i 478 
Kalonnesos, ii. 525 
Kalos Agros, ii. 403 
Kamachon, fort, ii. 486 
Kandich, Avar, ii. 115 
Kanikleios, ii. 498 
Kanitz, ii. 14 
Karadža Dagh, ii. 13 
Kardarigan, title, ii. 105 
Karisterotzes, ii. 479 
Karlmann, ii. 502 
Kartalimen, ii. 403 
KáTos, ii. 254 
katkos, ii. 203, 369 
Keration, value of, ii. 423 
Khalid (“Sword of God”), ii. 262-264, 
267, 268 
Khazars, ii. 232, 237, 238, 241, 337, 
357-359, 361, 363, 364, 409, 410, 
478, 493 
Khorheam, ii. 209 
xuvduvevw, ii. 169 
xuvjnoas, ii. 169 
Kinesrin (or Qinnesrin), see Chalcis 
Kingsley, Charles, i. 97 
Kitharizon, i. 435; ii. 103, 355 
Klephts, ii. 14 
Klukas, ii. 275 
Kobad, king, i. 306 sqq., 372, 377; death, 
379, 412, 438 
nephew of King Kobad, i. 412 
Kobrat, ii. 332 
Koch, Avar, ii. 128 
Koleda, ii. 16 
Koluthos, i. 320 
Komito, sister of Theodora, i. 363, 422 
xovrax.oy, ii. 241 
Kopronymos, ii. 431 
Koran, the, ii. 260, 261; appealed to, 
291 
Kormisos, ii. 470, 471 
Korol, kral, title, ii. 516 
Kotragos, ii. 332 
Kourat, ii. 332 
Krasos, ii. 451 
Krause, J., quoted, i. 53 ; ii. 55, 62 
Kreka, i. 220 
Krobat, ii. 275, 276, 332 
Krüger, G., i. 191 
Kuban, river, ii. 333 
Kubrat, see Krobat 
Kufa, ii. 269, 291, 529 
Kuhn, E., quoted, i. 40 sqq. 
Kurs, captain in reign of Maurice, ii. 
105 
Kurt, ii. 332, 333 
Kutzis, i. 373 
Kyklobios (Kyklobion, site of the Hepta- 
pyrgion), promontory, ii. 310, 402 
Kynegion, ii. 409, 469 
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LaBaRTE, M. J., i. 53, 54 ; ii. 537 

Lachanodrakon, see Michael Lachano- 
drakon 

Laconicus Chalcocondyles, ii. 170 

Laeta, widow of Gratian, i. 115 

Laeti, German colons, i. 82 

Lallis, Zeno’s mother, i. 251, 252, 293 

Lampadius, senator, i. 112, 118, 119 

Land, Prof., i. 191 

Langen, J., ii. 366, 439, 441, 444, 520 

Language of Romaioi in sixth century, ii. 
167 sqq. 

Larissa (Scheisar), ii. 267 

in Thessaly, i. 273; ii. 23 

Las Incantadas, ii. 136 

Latarkion, ii. 133 

Lateran Council of 649 a.D., ii. 294 

Latifundia, i. 26 

Latin, in Illyricum, ii. 167 ; disuse of, 
ab. ; influences Greek, 167, 168 sqq. 

Aarva, ii. 171 

Latium, ii. 503 

Lauresheim, Annals of, ii. 506 

Lauretum, palace of, at Ravenna, i. 182, 
281, 282; ii. 44 

Lauriacum (Lorch), i. 289 

Law, Roman, i. 365 sqq.; ii. 411 sqq. 

Law of citations, i. 367 

Lazi and Lazica, i. 420, 427 sqq., 466; 
ii. 353, 376 

Leander of Seville, ii. 153 

Lebanon, Mount, ii. 312 

Lecky, Mr. W. H., on Christianity, i. 18, 
19 


Lécrivain, M., ii. 524 
Lemovici (Limoges), i. 275 
Lenormant, M. F., ii. 53, 254, 429, 447, 
448 
Leo I., Emperor, i. 136, 162, 187, 191; 
reign of, 227 sqq.; character, 230, 231, 
239; relations with Ricimer, 243; 
Vandalic expedition, 244 sqq., 262, 
263 
Leo II, i. 233, 250 
Leo III, Emperor, ii. 31, 349; theme 
system, 349-351 ; early life, 374; ad- 
ventures, 375 sqq.; repulse of Saracens, 
401 sqq.; reputed birthplace, 406 ; 
administration of, 408 sqq. 
Leo IV, marriage, ii. 458, 459; reign, 
477, 478, 521, 524 
Leo V, ii. 498, 525 
Leo VI, ii. 172 
Leo I., Pope, i. 179, 180; dogmatic 
epistle, 190, 191 ; protects Rome, 235 
Leo III, Pope, ii. 505 sqq. 
Leo, Ajax, i. 73, 83; slain, 84 
Allatius, ii. 47 
Cinnamus, ii. 460 
Diaconus, ii. 170 
Leonteus, steward of Placidia, i. 156 
Leontia, daughter of Leo I., i. 233, 258 
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Leontia, wife of Phocas, ii. 91, 206, 210 
Leontini, ii. 495 
Leontius, Emperor, ii. 321, 327 sqq., 352 ; 
reign, 353 sqq., 385, 388 
father of Athenais, i. 124 
friend of prefect Marcellus, i. 476, 
477 
general of Phocas, ii. 199, 206, 210 
prefect, ii. 216 
vir clar., ii. 158 
son of Dabragezas, i, 464 
tyrant, i. 256, 257; ii. 353 
Leovigild, i. 416, 417; ii. 164, 165 
Lesina, ii. 278 
Lethe, castle of, i. 8307 ; ii. 243 
Leucata, ii. 322 
Leucos (or Lycus), river near Constan- 
tinople, i. 135 
Leudaris, Ostrogothic general, i. 391 
Leunclavius, ii. 412 
Leutharis, i. 414; ii. 180 
Levila, mag. mil., i. 281 
ABdédra, ii. 380 
Libanius, i. 3, 10, 47, 212, 311 
Liber Diurnus, ii. 6 
Pontificalis (“ Papstbuch ”), ii. 207, 
281, 366 
Liberatus, i. 191, 256 ; ii. 5 
Liberius, patrician, i. 415 
Libidourgon, ii. 122 
Library of Julian, i. 252 
Libri Carolini, ii. 505 
Licelarius, general, i. 372 
Licentius, i. 311, 329 
Liguria, Alaric in, i. 120, 275, 280, 395 ; 
plague in, 402; ii. 146; conquered 
by Lombards, 148 
Lilybaeum, i. 162, 284 
Limenius, pr. pr., i. 113, 139, 141 
Limes, i. 48 
Limitanei, i. 47, 48 
Limoges, ii. 273, 537 
Lingenthal, Zachariä von, i. 29, 301; ii. 
73, 329, 408, 412, 416-419 
Lithosoria, ii. 474 
Litorius, Roman captain in Gaul, i. 172 
Liutprand, ii. 441, 442, 444, 445, 498 
500 
Lobel, ii. 275 
Local government essayed in Gaul, i 
154 
Logos, i. 6 
Logothetae, i. 348, 404; the general 
logothete, ii. 324, 423; rov dpduov, 
468, 471 
Lombards, serve in Roman army, i. 418; 
kingdoms of, ii. 33; league with 
Avars, 115; move into Italy, 116; 
conquest of Italy, 145 sqq.; relations 
with Pope, 151 sqq., 222, 313, 498 sqq. 
Long Wall of Anastasius, i. 295; ii. 
119, 139 
20 
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Longina, i. 293 
Longinus, Zeno’s brother, i. 251, 252; 
imprisonment, 256 ; influence of, 
259; rebels against Anastasius, 
291, 293 
an Isaurian chief, i. 293 
Isaurian, mag. mil., i. 291-293 
(2), wept Uwous, i. 310 
exarch, ii. 146, 147 
Longobardia, ii. 840, 351, 439 
Longus, i. 321-323 
Losthenion, i. 272 
Lucania, supplies an Emperor, i. 241; 
reduced by Totila, 405; ii. 146 
Luceoli, ii. 146 
Luceria, ii. 300 
Lucian, com. or., i. 63 
of Samosata, i, 11 
Lucretius, i. 8 
Ludwig, F., i. 92 
Luetjohann, C., i. 329 
Lugdunensis Prima, i. 239 
Lupus, martyr, ii. 132 
Lusitania, i. 151 
Lnsoriae, i. 127 
Avra, i. 369 
Lycandus, theme of, ii. 340, 351 
Lycaonia, ii. 346, 347 
Lychnidus, i. 268, 269, 271 
Lycians, disabilities of, i, 62; removed, 
72 


Lydia oppressed, i. 336 


Macarius, bishop of Jerusalem, ii. 217 
St., of Egypt, i 11 
Patriarch of Antioch, ii. 315, 317, 
318 
Macedonia, Ostrogoths in, i, 262, 266 
sqq., 273; forts in, ii. 23; Slaves in, 
278-280, 292, 335, 484 
Macedonia, theme of, ii. 351 
Macedonian months, ii. 281, 388 
Macedonians of Taurus, ii. 375 
Macedonius, heresy of, i. 207 
Macrobius, i. 329 ; ii. 192 
Magarise, to—magarite, ii. 236; meaning 
and derivation of, 267, 431 
Magi, the Persian, i. 304, 305 
Magister epistolarum, i. 45 
libellorum, i. 45 
memoriae, i, 45 
oficiorum, i. 45, 49, 264; ii. 173 
militum, in Africa, ii. 35 
an praesenti, i. 48 ; ii. 451 
per Armeniam, i. 377, 422; 
later development of, ii. 346, 
847 
per Illyricum, i. 48 
per Orientem, i. 48; later his- 
tory of, ii. 347, 348 
per Thracias, i. 48 
Magistriant, i. 45 
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Magna Graecia, ii. 439, 440 
Magnaura, ii. 402, 495 
Magnentius, revolt of, i. 32, 33, 107, 
108 
Magnes, consul, ii. 76 
Magnus, curator of palace, ii. 165 
Mahaffy, Prof. J. P., i. 58, 207, 323; ii. 
47, 136, 177, 290 
Mahdi, ii. 491, 492, 530 
Maimbourg, l'abbé, ii. 401 
Maina, ii. 394 
Majorian, attempts at reform, i. 30, 239; 
comrade of Aetius, 234; blockades 
Avitus, 237 ; elevation, 238 ; policy, 
239 ; in Gaul, 12.; ineffectuality, 240; 
fall, 241, 243 ; panegyric on, 329 
Majif, ii. 492 
Majûmas, feast, i. 296 
Malaga, i. 415, 416; ii 31 
Malagina, ii. 497 
Malalas, John, i. 128; passage quoted 
in full, 133, 134, 373, 378; ii. 169, 
197, 209 ; source for seventh-century 
history, 281, 410; date, 411 
Malchus, historian, on Leo, i. 230, 231 ; 
on Zeno, 253 sgg., 261, 325, 327, 328 
Malik, ii. 406 
Mallet, Mr., i. 359, 361-363 
Mamas, saint of Apelatai, ii. 356 
St., hippodrome of, ii. 464; church 
of, 488 
Mamigonians of Armenia, i. 306 
Mananailis, ii. 396, 432 
Manasses, C., ii. 326 
Mandator, ii. 56 
Mandye, i. 43 
Manes, stratégos, ii. 350, 446, 447, 466 
Mangana, i. 56 ; ii. 62 
Manichaeans, ii. 57, 396, 397 
Manssur, Abu Djafar, caliph, ii. 529, 530 
Mansus dominicus, i. 28 
Manuel, pr. aug., ii. 269, 271 
Manufactures at Constantinople, ii. 62 
Mappa, ii. 56, 173 
Marcellinus, count (chronicler), i. 62, 
134, 174, 279, etc. 
count, in Sicily and Dalmatia, i. 
242, 243; pagan, 244; against 
Vandals in Sardinia, 245 ; death, 
246, 274 
tribune in Africa, i. 194 
Marcellon, fort of, ii. 471, 476 
Marcellus, captain of guards, i. 347, 
476, 477 
brother of Justin II, ii. 84 
Marcian, Emperor, i. 41; reign, 135, 
136, 166, 180, 190, 191 ; policy, 
231, 238, 388 
general of Justin IT, ii. 98, 100 
pr. of Rome, i. 118 
son of Anthemius, i. 233; revolts, 
258, 259, 272 
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Marcianopolis, Huns take, i 165; Goths 
at, 265 ; bishops of, ii. 15, 120, 121, 
131 

Marcion, theory of, ii. 89 

Marcus, biographer of Porphyrius, i. 94, 

199 


Graecus, ii. 319 
gon of Basiliscus, i. 252 
tyrant in Britain, i. 138 
Mardaites, ii, 312, 314, 321, 323, 350, 
356, 374 
Margus, Huns at, i. 162-164; ii. 23 
Maria, daughter of Stilicho, i. 77, 112 
wife of Constantine V, ii. 458, 459 
wife of Constantine VI, ii. 344, 483; 
divorced, 487 
wife of Hypatius, i. 343 
wife of Leo I., ii. 409 
Marianus, general in Egypt, ii. 271 
Marina, i. 123; death, 135; palace, ii. 202 
Marinus, Apsilian chief, ii. 377 
biographer of Proclus, i. 13 
comptroller, 1i. 413 
minister of Anastasius, i. 300, 302 
general in Egypt, ii. 271 
son of Heraclius, ii. 286 
Mariolatry, ii. 397, 428, 429 
Mappapwrdr, i. 54 
Marrast, M., i. 345; ii. 58, 530 
Marriage, legislation on, ii. 73, 416, 417 
Marsa, i. 93 
Martianus Capella, ii. 192 
Martin, general of J ustinian, i. 430, 435- 
437, 453, 454, 456, 457; at 
Phasis, 458 sqq. 
general of Maurice, ii. 121, 122 
Pope, ii. 293-297, 298 
Martina, Empress, ii. 213, 220, 231, 
247, 265, 266, 273, 282 sqq. 
daughter of foregoing, ii. 286 
Martinianus, i. 265 
Martyrius, count, i. 131 
Martyropolis, i. 307, 379; ii. 29, 103, 
106; taken by Persians, 110; restored, 
112, 235, 355 
Marzpan, ii. 96 
Mascezel, i. 77 
Massilia, i. 147 ; iL 162 
Matasuntha, i 391, 393, 411 
Mauretania, two provinces of, ii. 35 
‘Mauriacus, locus, i. 177 ; ii. 536 
Maurianus, general, ii. 289 
magician, i. 259 
Maurice, Emperor, treatise on Strategic, 
ii. 18, 19, 35, 68, 83, 172; count of 
federates, 80, 81; marriage, 82; ele- 
vated, ib.; reign, 83 99-5 character, 
84, 86; revolution against, and fall, 
87 sqq.; policy, 93, 94; testament, 
94 ; comes excubitorwm, 103 ; invades 
Arzanene, etc., 104; reforms army, 
104; victory at Constantina, 105; 
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unpopular policy, 109 ; assists Chos- 
roes Eberwiz, 111, 112, 124; progress 
in Thrace, 124, 125 ; refuses to ran- 
som captives, 139, 148; relations 
with Gregory I., 152, 154, 1&5, 160- 
165; titles, 166, 168; patron of 
literature, 182, 198; policy, 210, 
223-225 ; funeral oration on, 255 


Maurice, son of Mundus, i. 389 
Mauron, reign of, ii. 328 
Maurus, archbishop of Ravenna, ii. 301 


sent against Cherson, ii. 363-365 


Mavortius, general, i. 168 
Maximian, bishop of Ravenna, i. 253 ; ii. 


44, 45, 154 
Egyptian trader, i. 234 


Maximin, pr. Italiae, i. 32 


pr. pr. Italiae, ii. 37 

ex-quaestor, i. 130 

tyrant, i. 179 

ambassador to Attila, i. 166, 173, 
213 sqq. 


Maximinianopolis, ii. 23 
Maximus, tyrant, revolt of, i. 33, 188, 
23 


tyrant in Spain, i. 142, 143 

Petronius, Emperor, i. 181, 182; 
elevation, 234 ; fall, 235 

bishop of Salona, ii. 154 

anti-monothelete, ii. 285, 292, 298 


Mayors of palace, ii. 385 

Mazdak, communist, i. 306, 307, 372 
Mebodes, ii. 106, 110 

Mecca, ii. 261, 262 

Media, ii. 105, 108, 231 

Medina, ii. 261 

Mediolanum, Attila at, i. 179 ; Ricimer 


at, 247 ; Theodoric at, 280 ; in Ostro- 
gothic war, 395; ii, 6; taken by 
Lombards, 146 


Medism, i. 454, 456 
Megas, bishop, i. 423 
Melana, i. 131 


Melantias, i. 273, 479, 480 

Melas, river, ii. 101 

Melchites, ii. 6, 215, 249, 269 

Méleda, ii. 278 

Melings, ii. 455 

Melitene, ii. 29, 101 ; burnt, 102, 368, 
406, 407 

Mélon, ii. 491 

Memphis, ii. 270 l 

Menander Protector, i. 467 ; ii. 67, 97, 
101, 169, 170, 178 ; notice of, 181, 
182 

Mendelssohn, L., editor of Zosimus, i. 
113, 115, 121, 326 

Mennas, Patriarch, ii. 8, 4, 5 

Merdasan, ii. 403 

Méril, M. É. du, on Christianity, i 9; 
323 

Merivale, Dean, i. 27 
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Mermeroes, i. 442, 443, 449, 450-452 ; 
death, 453, 454 
Merobaudes, i. 33, 106, 138, 279 
poet, i. 173, 330 
Merovingians, ii. 159 sqq. 
Mervan I., caliph, ii. 314 
Mervan II, ii. 406 
Mesembria, ii. 122, 334, 374, 474 
Mesopotamia, province of, ii. 492 
Methodius, St., ii. 539 
Methone, Goths in, i. 262 ; Belisarius at, 
385 
Metropolis, ii. 23 
Mettis, ii. 159 
Meyer, W. A., i. 208-210, 317 
Michael of Melissene, ii. 466 
Lachanodrakon, ii. 466, 475, 485, 
491 
III, Emperor, i. 482 
Palaiologos, wall of, i. 56 
Miklosich, ii. 455 
Milan, see Mediolanum 
Miletus, ii. 342 
Miliarision, value of, ii. 423 
Milion, the, i. 53, 54; ii. 469 
Mina, ii. 172 
Hvowpes, ii. 172 
Mirdites, ii. 321 
Mirkhond, ii. 111 
Misimiani, i. 462 sqq. 
Misr (Babylon), ii. 214, 270, 271 
Mitola, ii. 301 
Mizizius, usurper, ii. 303, 315 
Moderator Justinianus, ii. 27, 29, 346 
Modicia (Monza), ii. 300 
Modrineg, ii. 451 
Moesia, Visigoths in, i. 64; Huns in 
Upper, 164 ; in Lower, ib. 165; Ostro- 
goths in Lower, 264, 265; ii. 834 
Moguntiacum (Mainz), i. 142, 144-146, 
171 


Mohammed, the prophet, ii. 209 ; char- 
acter and teaching, 259-261 ; 
letter to Heraclius, 261; death, 
262 

Ibn Ishak, ii. 530 
Mohammedanisn, ii. 269 sqq. 
Molatzes, i. 424 
Mommsen, Prof. Th., i. 208, 211; ii. 
512 

Monastery, of New Repentance, ii. 204 ; 
of Florus, 328; of Dalmatus, 354, 
466; of Callistratus, 7b.; of Dion, 
íb. ; suppression of monasteries, 465 
877. 

Monasticism, i. 
sqq., 466 

Monaxius, consul, i. 152 

Mondir, king of Ghassan, ii. 98, 105 

Monembasia, ii. 120, 144, 453, 454 

Monemerion, ii. 56 

Monokarton, ii. 108, 109 


19 sqq., 398; ii. 460 
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Monophysites, i. 190 sqq., 295, 297 ; con- 
nection with Prasini, 338 ; ii. 1 sqq., 
71, 72; persecuted under Justin, 76, 
215, 249, 250, 406 

pLovorupyta, ii. 24 

Monotheletism, ii 249 sqq., 2933 con- 
demned, 317 

Montanism, ii. 431 

Montefeltro, i 394; ii. 146 

Montenegro, ii. 278 

Moors, hostilities of, i. 167, 168, 386- 
388 ; ii. 154 

Mopsuestia, ii. 321, 355, 406 

Mortill, Mr. W. R., ii. 12, 455 

poprh, ii. 419 

Mosaics, ii. 41; at Ravenna, 45, 46; at 
Salonica, 48, 52; in St. Sophia, 50, 
51; at Florence and Palermo, 52; 
industry in, 62 

Moschianus, i. 272 

Moslemah, brother of Suleiman, ii. 378 
sqq., 401, 404 

Muaviah I., ii. 288, 289; expedition 
against Byzantium, 290; struggle 
with Ali, 291 ; sole caliph, #%. 306, 
307 ; expedition against Constantin- 
ople, 310 sqgg.; makes peace with 
Romans, 312 ; death, 314 

Muaviah II, ii. 314 

Muchiresis, i. 427, 452, 456 

Muchlô, ii. 275 

Mugillo, i. 405 

Muir, Sir W., ii. 259, 263, 264, 266, 272 

Mukaukas, ii. 214, 262, 270 

Müller, Prof. Max, ii. 532 

Mummolus, ii. 163 

Mundilas, i. 395 

Mundiuch, father of Attila, i. 162 

Mundo, Hun, i. 285 

Mundus, Gepid, i. 341, 345, 379, 399; 
ii. 20 

Murad Tschai, ii. 235 

Muralt, ii. 427 

Muratori, ii. 366 

Mursa, battle of, i. 108 

Musa, ii. 512 

Musaeus, i. 320 

Museum at Alexandria, i. 47 

Musokios, Slave king, ii. 129, 130 

Muta, battle of, ii. 62 

Mytilene, Arcadian character, i 323 


NABEDES, i. 431, 435, 436, 445 

Nachoragan, i. 454, 456, 457 ; besieges 
Phasis, 458 sgg., 462, 463 

Naissus, i. 163, 164, 213, 214 ; Ostro- 
goths at, 262 

Naples, taken by Belisarius, i 390, by 
Totila, 405; ii. 147-149, 158; Con- 
staus at, 301, 439, 441 

Narbo Martius, i. 146, 147, 152, 154; ii 
512 
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Narbonensis, i, 152, 153; Visigoths in, 
242 
Narentanes, ii. 278 
Narnia, i. 392, 394; ii. 441 
Narses, the eunuch, i. 345, 347, 394, 
395, 412-414; ii. 37, 110, 145, 
161 
general of Maurice and Phocas, ii. 
198, 199 
general, i. 436 
Navicularii, i. 127 
Naxos, ii. 295 
Neander, i. 92 
Nebridius, i. 76 
Nebulus, ii. 336 
Necho, son of Psammetichus, ii. 272 
Nectarius, Patriarch, i. 91, 92 
Nehavend, battle of, ii. 269 
Neocnus, river, i. 460, 461 
Neoplatonism, i. 6, 12 sqgg.; schools of, 
208 
Nepi, ii. 158 
Nepos, see Julius Nepos 
Nepotianus, i. 274 
vepó (vnpóv), ii. 168 
Nerva, Emperor, i. 300, 366 
Nestorianism, i. 189 sqq., prevails in 
East, 191, 260 ; ii. 6, 215 
Nestorius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
i. 189 
Netad, battle of, i. 261 
Neustria, Frank, i. 397 ; ii. 159 
Lombard, ii. 513, 514 
Nevitta, consul, i. 32 
Nicaea, ii. 92, 373, 383, 405, 452, 497 
Nicarete, i. 102 
Nice, daughter of Shahr Barz, ii. 247 
Nicephorus I., Emperor, ii. 476, 490, 
491 
Nicephorus II (Phocas), ii. 520 
Nicephorus, duke of Calabria, ii. 482 
Callistes, ii. 89 
son of Constantine V, ii. 458, 459, 
478, 481, 482 
son of Artavasdos, ii. 409, 450- 
452 
Patriarch, ii. 170, 197, 207 ; sources 
of, 281, 339, 352, 401 ; contro- 
versial works, 428, 450, 464, 518, 
519 
Nicetas Hegumenos, life of, ii. 436 
Nicetas, dom. schol., ii. 489, 490 
quaestor, ii. 413 
comptroller, ii. 413 
Slavonic Peloponnesian, ii. 455 
bishop of Remesiana, ii. 15, 16 
cousin of Heraclius, ii. 204, 210, 
211, 213, 247, 278 
son of Shahr Barz, ii. 247 
Patriarch, ii. 456, 469, 477, 478 
son of Constantine V, ii. 458, 459, 
478, 481, 482, 525 
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Nicetas Xylinites, ii. 408 
Anthrax, ii. 408 
son of Artavasdos, ii. 409, 450-452 
Nicknames, ii. 308 
Nicolai, i. 320 
Nicolaus, quaestor, ii. 369 
Nicomedia, i. 51; ii. 89, 230, 366, 383, 
403, 452 
Nicopolis, Armenia, ii. 28 
Nicopolis, theme of, ii. 351, 437 
Nika sedition, the, i. 55, 340 sqq. ; ii. 56 
Nike, in art, ii 54 
Nile, river, ii. 271 
Nilus, St., i. 19, 103 
Nimbus, in art, ii. 40 
Nineveh, battle of, ii. 242 
Nišava, river, ii. 12 
Nisibis, i. 126, 304, 305, 308, 309, 374, 
431, 468 ; ii. 100, 110 
Nitria, monks of, i. 97-99, 210 
Nobadae, i. 469; ii. 8, 9 
Nominalism, ii. 176 
Nomisma (nummus, aureus), value of, ii. 
423 
Néuos Tewpryexds, ii. 418, 419, 527 
Naurixés, ii. 418 
Zrparwrixés, ii. 418, 421 
Nonnosus, i. 325 
Nonnus, the poet, i. 127, 258 ; works, 
317-320 
Noricum, Alaric in, i. 114-116, 285, 
286 
Normans, at Salonica, ii. 136 ; in southern 
Italy, 440, 448 
Noropians, ii. 15 
Notitia dignitatum, i. 41, 53; ii. 324 
urbis Const., i. 52, 53 
Novae, i. 280; ii. 23; Peter at, 132, 
141 
Novempopulania, i. 152, 153 
Nuceria, i. 394 
Nuggasi, ii. 261 
Numidia, i. 170 
Nunechia, i. 143 
Nursia, i. 898 
Nymphaeun, i. 232 
Nymphius, river, battle of, ii. 105, 236 


OBBANE, i. 425 

Ochrida, ii. 7, 498 

Ockley, ii. 263, 266, 272 

Octagon, the, i. 343 

Octavum, ii. 23 

Odessus, i. 165, 297, 299; ii. 28, 130 

Odonachus, i. 444, 450 

Odovacar, i. 238, 241; fights for Rici- 
mer, 248, 255; relations with Illus, 
257; king, 277-280; death, 281, 282, 
284, 288, 289, 382, 390 

Offa, ii. 505 

Ogre, derivation of, ii, 337 

Okba, ii. 353 
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Ollaria, i. 453 
Olybrius, Emperor, marriage, i. 
elevation, 248 ; death, 249 
consul, i. 281 
Olympias, i. 94, 96, 102; death, 103 
Olympic games abolished, i. 311 
Olympiodorus, historian, i. 62, 114, 115, 
119, 143, 145, 146, 151; pagan, 325 ; 
history, 327 ; ii. 170 
Olympius, i, 90, 113-115 
pr. pr. (under Heraclius), ii. 216 
exarch, ii. 294, 297 
Olympus, Mount, in Bithynia, ii. 523 
Omar, Bulgarian king, ii. 338, 473 
I., caliph, ii, 262, 267, 268, 272, 
288 
II, caliph, ii. 431 
general of Suleiman, ii. 380 
"OuBpa, ii. 279 
Omeyyad dynasty, ii. 405 
Onegesius, i. 214, 217, 218, 220 sqq. 
Onglos (Oglos), ii. 333 
Onogundurs, ii. 333 
Onoguris, i. 455 ; besieged, 456 
Onomagulus, ii. 410 
Onoulf, brother of Odovacar, i. 255 
Opsara, ii. 277 
Opsikion, district or theme of, ii. 323, 
336, 337, 340, 342, 343, 345, 348, 350, 
351, 369, 372 
Opsites, i. 445, 446 
Optatus on Donatism, i. 194 
Optila, i. 182; ii. 344 
Optimati, ii. 344, 474 
Optimaton, theme of, ii. 344, 351 
Oracle, Sibylline, i. 389, 390 
wpaîos, ii. 169 
Orestes, father of Romulus Aug., i. 213, 
216, 275-277, 281 
pr. augustalis, i, 209-211 
Organ, ii. 333 
Organs introduced to the West, ii. 462 
Origen, controversy on, i. 188; ii. 4 
Orosius, ecclesiastical writer, i. 76, 111, 
113, 121; date of his history, 137; 
against Pelagius, 194, 330 
Orpheus, Christ as, ii. 40 
Orvieto, i. 394 
Osiris (Aurelian), i. 80 
Osius, com. sacr. larg., i. 73 
Ostia, i. 408, 409 
Ostrogoths, in Phrygia, i. 82 sqq. ; sub- 
ject to Huns, 166,178; attack Italy, 
241; in Illyricum and Thrace, 261 
sqq. ; effect of movements of, ii. 20, 
145 
Ostrys, squire of Aspar, i. 230 
Othman, ii. 288 
Otranto, see Hydruntum 
Otto of Freisingen, ii. 273 
Oxeia, island, ii. 402 
Ozanam, M., i. 20 
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PACHYMERES, George, ii. 326 
Paganism, i. 1 sqq. ; pagan philosophies, 
5 s4q.; in Rome, 117; laws against, 
128; in Gaul, 172; at Gaza, 200- 
202, 205; attempts to revive, 257, 
258 ; in christian literature, 311; of 
historians, 325-327 ; ii. 1, 175,177; 
survivals of, 394, 395 
Pagans in Dalmatia, ii. 278 
Paganus, rayavós, rayavıxós, ii. 174 
Paganus (Baian), ii. 472 
Palace, imperial, i. 52-55, 57 
Palaestina Salutaris, ii. 29 
Palastolon, ii. 141 
Palatini, civil, i. 45 
military, i. 48 
Palestine, i. 401; Persians in, ii. 214; 
Helena in, 217, 251; Mardaites in, 
312 
Palladius, writer, ‘Ioropfa Aavovaxt, i. 
11; dialogue on Chrysostom, 92, 
98 
Patriarch, i. 290 
Palmer, E. H., ii. 258-261 
Pamphylia, i. 83 
Pamprepius, i. 257, 258, 320 
Pan, feasts of, ii. 395 
Pandects, the, i. 366-369 
Pannasa, ii. 120 
Pannonia, settlements of barbarians in, i. 
31, 32, 114 ; Huns in, 159, 161, 172, 
221; Ostrogoths in, 261; Severinus 
in, 287, 288; ii. 32; Lombards in, 
115; Avars in, 116; Slaves in, ii. 274, 
277; Bulgarians in, 332 ; Franks con- 
quer, 513 
Panolbius, i. 320 
Panopolis, i. 127 
Panormus (Palermo), besieged by Gai- 
seric, i. 162, 171; by Belisarius, 389 
Pantheon, ii. 301 
Panticapaeum, ii. 357 
Papatzy, ii, 359 
Paphlagonia, ii. 27; Persians, in, 199; 
theme of, 340, 351; in Armeniac 
theme, 344, 405 
Papinian, i. 367, 369 
Papirian castle, i. 256 
Pappus, ii. 34, 35 
warvvewy, i. 433 
Parentium (Parenzo), ii. 46 
Paris, ii. 159 
Parwiz, ii. 111 
Pasagnathes, ii. 289 
Paschal Chronicle, ii. 197, 201, 207, 216, 
223, 254, 281, 388 
Paspatis, M., i. 53-57, 100; ii. 78, 326, 
409 
Paspirion, river, ii. 129 
Passau, i. 288, 289 
Patavium, ii. 146, 148 
Patcanian, M., ii. 207, 209 
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Pater, Mr. Walter, i. 9 
Patrae, i. 473 
Patria potestas, ii. 417, 418 
Patriarch of Alexandria, i. 186, 187 
of Antioch, i. 186, 187 
of Constantinople, position of, i. 42, 
104, 186, 187 ; ii. 415 
Patriarcheion, i. 55; ii. 328 
Patrician, title of, i. 80, 277, 279; ii. 
501 
Patriciolus, father of Vitalian, i. 308 
Patricius, son of Aspar, i. 230 
paramour of Verina, i. 251 
Patrimonium Petri, ii. 149, 152, 153 
Paulicians, the, ii. 396, 397 
Paulinus, biographer of Ambrose, i. 
110 
of Burdigala, i. 329, 330 
master of offices, i. 133, 134 
of Nola, i. 147 
of Pella, i. 147, 329 
Paulus Diaconus (Warnefridi filius), i. 
403 ; ii. 145 sqq. passim, 165, 197, 
281, 300 sqq., 326 
father of Maurice, ii. 84, 165, 210 
the Silentiary, ii. 49, 50, 51, 185, 
186 
pr. pr. Africae, ii, 35 
of Armenia, ii. 250 
Patriarch of Constantinople, ii. 292, 
293; repentance, 296, 297 
Pope, ii. 502, 506 
Afiarta, ii. 502 
general of Armeniacs, ii. 407 
stratégos of Sicily, ii. 410 
exarch of Ravenna, ii. 442, 444 
of Crete, St., ii. 464 
the Cyprian, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, ii. 477, 494, 495 
Pautalia, i. 267 
Pavia, see Ticinum 
Peiper, R., ii. 192 
Peiragast, ii. 134, 135 
Pelagia, wife of Boniface, i. 168 
Pelagianism, i. 194-196 
Pelagius, founder of Pelagianism, i, 194 
Pope, ii. 6, 150, 151, 158 
silentiary, i. 259 
Pelagius, the place of, ii. 465, 469 
Pelagonia, i. 268 
Pella, Goths in, i. 262 
Peloponnesus, in eighth century, ii. 350; 
theme of, 351, 437; Slaves in, 454, 
455 
Pelusium, i. 401 
Pentapolis, in Italy, ii. 146-149, 332, 
442 


Peranius, i. 437, 438 
Peratic, meaning of, i. 57; themes, ii. 
348, 403 
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Perbund (Pervund, “‘chief man”), ii. 
338 

Perenum, in Egypt, ii. 269 

Perfectissimt, i. 38 

Pergamus, Saracen siege of, ii. 389, 401 

Perinthus, i. 473; ii. 22 

Peristhlaba, ii. 335, 359, 476 

Perozes, i. 306 

Perozites, ii. 233 

Persarmenia, i. 377 ; invaded by Romans, 
434 sqq. ; ii. 101 sqq. 

Persian kingdom, treaty with, i. 126; 
war with, 16], 163 ; in fifth century, 
304 sqq.; foundation of, 304; war 
with (528-532 a.p.), 372 sqq. ; plague, 
in, 401; war with (572-591 a.p.), ii. 
95 sqq.; early history, 180; conquered 
by Saracens, 268, 269 

Pertinax, Emperor, i. 234 

Perusia, i. 392; ii. 503 

Peter, ambassador of Justinian, i. 359, 

389, 467 ; wrote history, ii. 177 

Barsames, i. 347 

brother of Maurice, ii. 86 ; general 
in Europe, 130 sqg.; deposed, 
135, 210 

the Fuller, i. 191 

general of Justinian, i. 428, 431, 
437, 438 

Kalybites, ii. 464 

mag. of., ii. 484 

a scribe, friend of Stilicho, i. 114 

Siculus, ii. 432 

the Stammerer, i. 192, 193 

Petilian, Donatist, i. 194 

Petra, founded, i. 428 ; siege of, 429 
sqq., 441 ; Roman siege of, 442 sqq., 
466 sqq. 

Petrion, ii. 326 

Petronas, ii. 311 

patrician, ii. 497 

Petronax, ii. 147 

Petronia, ii. 202 

Phabrigus, i. 443 

Phadalas, ii. 307, 310, 311 

Phalbas, ii. 242 

Phanagoria, ii. 357-359 

Phanaroea, ii. 396 

Pharas, Herul, i. 374 

Pharasmanios, ii. 377, 378 

Pharos at Constantinople, ii. 73, 402 

Phartazes, i. 455 ; ii. 180 

Phasis, river, i. 450, 453 

town, siege of, i. 458 sgg.; ii. 375 

Pheretima, ii. 110 

Phiale, ii. 326 

Philadelphia oppressed, i. 336 ; ii. 183 

Philagrius, ii. 283, 284 

Phileas, pass of, ii. 368 

Philetos, ii. 475 

Philippicus, general of Maurice, ii. 84, 
105 sgg., 201, 215 
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Philippicus, Emperor (Bardanes), ii, 352, 
857, 363-365 ; reign, 367 sqq.; eccle- 
siastical policy, 368, 369, 376, 378; 
length of reign, 383, 388, 423, 525 

Philippopolis taken by Huns, i, 164; ii. 
23, 24, 119, 123, 141 

Philippus, pr. pr. (346 a.p.), i. 126 

Philomathius, Isaurian general, i. 458 

Philoponus, see John Philoponus 

Philosopher,use of word (and of pirocope), 
i. 5 

Philostorgius, historian, quoted, i. 62, 
67, 119, 148, etc.; his work, 325 

Philotheus, friend of Anthemius, i. 206 

Phocas, Emperor, revolt of, ii. 87 sqq., 

142, 154, 155; reign, 197 sqq. ; 
fall, 205, 210, 216 

delegate of Zeno, i. 267 

pr. pr., i. 342, 346 

Phoenicia Libanesia, ii. 29, 109 

Phoenix, in Lycia, ii. 290 

Pholoe, Alaric at, i. 68 

Photinus, ii. 523 

Photius, curator of Placidia’s palace, ii. 

205 
Patriarch, ii. 432 

Phrantzes, ii. 120, 144, 170 

Phrygia, Goths in, i. 82 

Phrygia Pacatiana, ii. 26 

Phthartolatrat, ii. 251 

Phylarchus, i, 243 

Pig, ii. 516 

Picenum, i. 121, 393 

Pierius, com. dom., i. 281 

Pincun, ii. 23 

Pipin, king, ii. 500-502 

son of Charles the Great, ii. 504 

Piracy, i. 162, 163 

Pisaurum, i. 394, 407 ; ii. 146 

Pisidia overrun by Goths, i. 82, 83; ii. 
346, 381 

Pitra, Cardinal, ii. 428 

Pityazes, i. 375, 376 

Pityus, i. 103 

Pitzigaudes, ii. 312 

Placentia, Avitus at, i. 238 

Placidia, Galla, i. 113, 115, 137, 144; 

marriage with Athaulf, 147, 148; 
marriage with Constantius, 150, 
155-159, 170, 172, 173, 244, 383; 
tomb of, ii. 42, 44; buildings at 
Ravenna, 43, 44 

palace of, i. 99; ii. 205, 316 

daughter of Valentinian III, i. 235 ; 
marriage, 242, 248 

Placidus, i. 181 

Plagues, the great, in 542 A.D., i. 358, 
399 sqq., 432; ii. 139, 180, 3543 in 
745 A.D., 453 sqq. 

Plataea, ii. 24 

Plateia, island, ii. 402 

Plato, i. 322, 323 
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Plato, abbot, ii. 487, 523 
Plautus, ii. 174 
wréxw, ii. 58 
Plintha, consul, i. 152 
Pliny, the elder, ii. 290 
the younger, i. 301 
Plotinopolis, ii, 23, 24 
Plotinus, Neoplatonist, i. 12-153; on 
suicide, 21, 208 
Poeta Saxo, ii. 483 
Poictiers, i. 397 ; ii. 194 
Political loaves, ii. 73, 221 
Pollentia, battle of, i. 109 
Polyaemon, rhetor, i. 82 
Polybius, model of Zosimus, i. 326 ; 
quoted, ii. 11, 169, 170, 178, 276, 
290 
Polychronius, ii. 318 
Pompeiopolis, i. 473 
Pompeius, Anastasius’ nephew, i. 334, 
342, 345 
rov, ii. 169 
Ponthion, ii. 500 
Pontica, ii. 27, 28 
Pontine marshes drained, i. 382 
Pontus, ii. 228, 229, 236, 457 
Pontus Polemoniacus, ii. 27 
Popes, election of, ii. 6; position of, 509 
Population, ii. 466, 467 
Porphyrius, bishop of Gaza, i. 199 sgg. 
Neoplatonist, i. 208 
Porphyry, use of, ii. 41 
Portus, town of, i. 275, 409, 410 
Potanius, quaestor, i. 119 
Po-to-li, ii. 64 
Povratimstvo, ii. 19 
Praefectus, see Prefect 
annonae, i, 44 
augustalis, i. 46 
urbis, i. 39, 44, 52 
Praejecta, i. 474 
Praepositus sacri cubiculi, i 44 ; illustris, 
71, 85; ii. 324 
Praesentinus, ii. 92 
Praeses, office of, i. 45; =tryeuaw, ii. 


insularum, i. 127 
of Lycaonia, ii. 26 
of Pisidia, ii. 26, 346 
of Isauria, ii. 27 
of Second Armenia, ii. 28, 29 
of Phoenicia Libanesia, ii. 29 
of Palestine Salutaris, ii. 29 
of Paphlagonia, ii. 28 
Praetor plebis, Justinianean, i. 348 
Praetores Justiniani, of Lycaonia, Pisidia, 
Thrace, ii. 26 ; of Sicily, 38, 173 
Praetors, i. 41; Marcian’s reforms, 136 ; 
ii. 30 
mpaðeúw, ii. 173 
Prandearia, prison at Constantinople, ii. 
295 
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Prefects, Praetorian, i. 37, 42 sqq., 336, 
346 ; of Illyricum, ii. 136, 487 ; urbis, 
526, 527 

Prefect, Praet., of Africa, i. 46; ii. 34, 
35 

Prevalitana, ii. 7 

Primicerius cubiculorum, i, 44 

Primipilures, i. 45 

Prince’s island, ii. 469 

Princeps, in civil service bureaux, i. 45, 
46 

Priscian, on Anastasius, i. 300, 302 

of Lydia, ii. 175 
Priscillian persecuted, i. 186 
Priscus, historian, i. 133; value as au- 
thority, 162, 163, 165, 175; ac- 
companies Maximin, 166, 213 
sqq., 119; extracts from, 213 
sqq., 243; pagan, 325, 327 
general of Maurice, sent to East, ii. 
108; recalled, 109; general in 
Europe, 126; at Tzurulon, 127; 
against Slaves, 128 sqq.; deposed, 
130; reappointed, 135-137; at 
Tomi, 137; great victories, 140, 
141, 171, 172; marriage, 282; 
invites Heraclius, 202, 203, 205 ; 
becomes a monk, 210, 215, 536 

Prisons at Constantinople, ii. 295, 296 

Proaeresius, professor at Athens, i. 325 

Probus, Emperor, i. 31, 32, 137 

Anastasius’ nephew, i. 342 
patrician, ii. 205 

Procliana, ii. 126, 127 

Proclianus, dux Phoeniciae, i. 378 

Proclus, mechanician, i. 300 ; ii. 311 

Neoplatonist, life, i. 13; system, 
13-15 ; hymns, 14, 315, 316 
put to death by Rufinus, i. 62 
Proconnesus, marbles from, ii. 49, 51 
Proconsul of Cappadocia, i. 47 ; ii. 26 
of First Armenia, ii. 28, 29 
of Palestine Salutaris, ii. 29, 30 
Procopius, count, i. 131 
of Gaza, i. 293, 301 
hermit of Rhodes, i. 200 
son of Anthemius, i. 258 
historian, i. 305, 337, 341, 344, 354 
sqq., 359 sqg. ; secretary of Beli- 
sarius, 372 ; partiality, 373, 378, 
379, 434; on Theodoric, 382, 
388, 390; on plague, 401, 402, 
429, 443; caution, 453; ii. 24, 
32, 33; on St. Sophia, 50, 52; 
purism in style, 169-171; notice 
of, 178, 179 

IIpoAbra:, i. 369 

Promota, i. 388 

Promotus, i. 62, 93 

governor of Noricum, i. 216, 221 

Propontis, Slaves settled near, ii. 323 

Pros Hestiais, i. 272 
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Prosper of Aquitaine, i. 109, 139 
Tiro, i. 111, 139 
Prostitution, i. 94 ; ii. 59, 60 
Protectores, i. 49; ii. 181 
Pr6tonotarioi, ii. 349 
Provinces, system of, i. 37; ii. 25 sqq., 
75 
Provincia (Provence), under Ostrogoths, 
i. 284, 285; ceded to Franks, 391; ii. 
159 
Prudentius, i. 311, 330 
Prusa, ii. 487 
Psellus, Michael, ii. 170, 176, 434 
Pseudo-Avars, ii. 115 
Pseudocomitatenses, i. 48 
Pteron, fort in Blachernae, ii. 240 
Ptochotrophos, ii. 206 
Ptolemaeus, captain, ii. 347 
Ptolemais, in Libyan Pentapolis, i. 301, 
473 
Ptolemy Soter, i. 207 
Philadelphus, ii. 272 
III, ii 177 
Pulcheria, Empress, i. 123-126 ; retire- 
ment, 134 ; marriage, 135; death, 136, 
158 ; opposes Nestorianism, 190 ; know- 
ledge of Latin, 206 
Punishments, ii. 329 
Pusaeus, pr. pr., i. 233 
Puzane, ii. 452 
Pydna, Goths in, i. 262 
Pyrotechnic, ii. 311, 319 
Pyrrhus, Patriarch, ii. 282-286; re- 
stored to his chair, 296 
Pyrum, ad (Hrudschizza), i. 108 
Pythagoreanism in the Digest, i. 368 


Quan, i. 110 

Quaestor, functions of, i. 86, 348; 
Justinianean, 348, 349, 527 

Quast, ii. 43 

Quinisext Council, see under Council 


Rasra IBN Junvs, ii. 491 

Rachis, ii. 500 

Radagaisus, i. 110 ; ii. 344 

Radegundis, St., ii. 194 

Ragusa, ii. 276, 277 

Rambaud, A., ii. 525 

Ramsay, Prof. W., i 54; ii 41 

Ranke, L. von, i. 111, 238, 282, 327 ; on 
the Anecdota, 359, 360, 363, 364, 
406 ; ii. 69, 148 

Ratiaria, Huns at, i. 163, 164 ; ii. 120 

Rationalism of the Isaurians, ii. 429 

Ravenna, imperial residence, i. 110, 112, 
115; blockaded, 120, 155, 159; 
Severus proclaimed at, 241, 253; 
Glycerius at, 274; Nepos at, 276; 
Odovacar at, 277, 280 ; Theodoric at, 
281, 282, 389; Witigis at, 391; 
Belisarius at, 396, 407, 412, 414; 
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art at, ii. 41, 43 sqq.; personified, 54, 
146, 148, 164, 223, 301; Justinian 
II wroth with, 366, 441; succoured 
by Venice, 441, 445; taken by Lom- 
bards, 500 ; passes to the papacy, 502 ; 
archbishops of, 504 

Ravenna clironicle, i. 109 

Rawlinson, Prof., i. 305-307, 427, 434; 
ii. 72, 101, 111, 112, 237, 241, 269 

Razates, ii. 241, 242 

Razman, ii. 200, 209 

Reccared, ii. 153, 164 

Rechiar slain, i. 237 

Recitach, i. 263, 273 

Red Sea route, ii. 63 

Redemption, Pope Gregory’s theory of, 
ii. 157 

Regula Pastoralis, ii. 156 

Remi, ii. 159 

Renatus Frigeridus, extract from, i. 173 

Republic, the (Respublica), ii. 165 

Révillout, E., i. 191 

png, i. 327; ii 21, 129, 170, 172, 
173 


Rhaetia, i. 285, 286 

Rhecithancus, i. 430 

Rhegium, in Italy, i. 390 ; iL 446 

in Thrace, ii. 90 

Rheon, river, i. 452 

Rhine frontier, i. 137 

Rhinokopia, ii. 329 

Rhode, E., i. 320 

Rhodes, ii. 28 ; taken by Saracens, 290, 
350, 372 

Rhodope, Mount, ii. 12, 292 

Rhoedestus, ii. 22 

Richter, H., quoted, i. 61 

Ricimer, patrician, i. 33 ; wealth, 62, 182; 
defeats Vandals, 236 ; deposes Avitus, 
237, 238; deposes Majorian, 240; 
sets up Severus, 241; defends Italy, 
1b.; his political position, čb., op- 
poses Marcellinus, 242; relations to 
Leo I., 243 ; marriage, 244 ; hostility 
to Authemius, 247 ; sets up Olybrius, 
248 ; death, 249 

Riparienses, i. 47 

Rizates, see Razates 

Robert Wiscard, i. 457 

Robertson, Rev. J. C., ii. 7 

Roby, Mr., i. 367, 368 

Roesler, R., ii, 123, 334, 336, 516 

poya, pay, ii. 172 

Romagna, name, ii. 514 

Romaioi, the, ii. 38, 39, 88, 111, 167; 
meaning of, 170; Romaic language, 
168, 170-174 

Romances, Greek, i. 320 sqq.3 ii. 532 

Romani, ii. 171 ; ‘Pwuavds, 173 

Romania, name, i. 148; ii. 290, 306, 
376, 492, 514 

Romanoi, ii. 277 
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Romanus, general of Anastasius, i. 295, 
308 
general of Maurice, ii. 110 
governor of Bostra, ii. 263 
St., hymn-writer, ii. 241 
Rome, New, see Constantinople 
Rome, Old, first siege by Alaric, i. 115; 
second siege, 117; Alaric at, for third 
time, 121; taken by Vandals, 235; 
buildings injured by Avitus, 237, 239 ; 
besieged by Ricimer, 248; Belisarius 
enters, 390, 391 ;. Gothic siege, 392, 
393, 408, 409 ; uninhabited, 410; re- 
occupied, 1b.; third siege, 411 ; iL 148, 
152 ; design of Constans II in regard 
to, 299; Constans at, 301, 499 sgg., 
539 
Romuald L, ii. 300-302 
Romuald II, ii. 445 
Romulus Augustulus, i. 216, 238, 276, 
277 ; ii. 507 
Romulus, count, i. 216, 276 
poral, ai, date of treatise, i. 29 
Rosamund, ii. 147 
Roscelin, ii. 176 
Rose, A., i, 290, 292, 295, 307 
Rossano, ii. 53, 146 
Rotharis, ii. 148, 300 
Rotrud, ii. 483 
Roum, kingdom of, ii. 514 
Roumanians, ii, 15, 21; language, 123. 
172, 516 
Rousseau, view of history, i. 16 
Ruyfinianum, i, 347 
Rutinus, pr. pr., i. 62-67, 347 
Rufus, protostrator, ii. 369 
Rugians, the, i. 286, 288, 289 
Rugila (Rua), Hun king, i. 160-162 
Rumia, i. 427 
Runchines, ii. 280, 338 
Russians, the, ii. 335, 474, 539 
Rusticius, i. 216 
Rusticus, i. 454-456 
Rusumbladeotus, i. 250 
Rutilius Namatianus, i. 147, 328 


SABBATES, said to be father of Justinian, 
ii. 58 

Sabin, ii. 472, 473 

Sabinian, general of Anastasius, i. 285 

Sabinianus, general of Zeno, i. 269, 271, 
272 

Sabiri, Huns, i. 300, 447, 458; ii. 115 

Saborius, revolt of, ii. 306, 307, 322, 
341 

Sabulente Canalin, ii. 121, 127 

Saburrus, ii. 301 

Sacae, ii. 96 

Saccudion, monastery, ii. 487, 523 

Sacellarius, ii. 206, 295, 324, 325, 414 

Snes, ii, 231-234, 237 ; death, 238 

Safarik, ii. 12, 17, 275 
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Sagoleba, ii. 296 
Said, conqueror of Persia, ii. 268 
revolt of, ii. 320 
Saif, Homerite, ii. 96 
Sakalibe, ii. 404 
Salarian bridge, i. 414; ii. 442 
Salban (Van), ii. 235 
Salerno, ii. 448 
Sallustius, rebel in Gaul, i. 146 
Salona, i. 66, 67, 157, 158, 245, 275, 
276, 389, 390; ii. 42, 154; Slaves at, 
277 
' Salvian, captain of Priscus, ii. 126, 127 
theologian, i. 10; on contemporary 
morals, 31; de gub. Dei, 311, 312, 
330; ii. 468 
Salvina, i. 76, 95 
Salzenberg, ii. 49, 50, 51 
Samaritans, i. 377 ; ii. 72, 76 
Samos, theme of, ii. 351 
Samosata, ii. 236 
Samothrace, ii. 476 
Samovili, ii. 19 
Sampson, hospice of, i. 56, 343 
Sandichl, i. 477, 478, 481, 482 
Sapaudia (Savoy), i. 171 
Sapor, i. 304, 425 
Sappho, i. 322; ii. 521 
Sarablagas, ii. 233, 234 
Saracens, of Arabia Petraea, i. 231, 232 ; 
in Africa, 236 ; of Hirah, ii. 95, 231 ; 
rise of their power, 246 ; Mohammed- 
anism, 260; dismember Roman Empire, 
262 sqq.; in Sicily, 294, 297; in Africa, 
353; Saracen coinage, 322; siege of 
Constantinople (717 a.D.), 401; in 
Gaul and Spain, 512 
Sardica (Sofia), ii. 12, 13, 21, 476 
Sardinia, under Vandals, i. 171, 245, 285; 
Totila at, 411, 471; ii, 35, 38, 302, 
303, 520 
Sardis, ii. 451 
Sargathon, battle of, ii. 98, 100 
Sarmatians, Constantine’s settlements of, 
i. 32; attacked by Ostrogoths, 262 
Sarosius, Alan sovereign, ii. 115 
Sarus, Goth, i. 114, 121, 140; death, 
145, 149 
river, battle of the, ii. 236 
Satages, ii. 20 
Satala, ii. 28, 200 
Sathas, M. Constantine, i. 198, 2523 ii. 
312, 321, 323, 344, 356, 374, 433, 
434, 455 
Saturninus, i. 73, 86 
com. excub., i. 134, 135 
Satyrus, ii. 403 
Savia, province of, i. 262 
Saxons, ii. 32, 513 
Scala, R. von, ii. 64, 538 
Scalae Veteres, i. 388 
Scamars, i. 286; ii. 117, 473 
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Scampa, i. 268 
Scanda, i. 450 
Scardus mountains, i. 268 
Scarlatus Byzantius, i. 56 
Sceparnas, i. 445 
Schadenfreude, idea of, i, 358 
Scheffer, J., ii. 16 
Schirin, ii. 242, 243 
Schirren, i. 412 
Schlosser, ii. 300, 309, 401, 487, 488 
Schnürer, G., i. 192 
Scholares, i. 49 ; decline, 254, 479 
Scholasticus, ii. 180 
Schurahbil, ii. 263 
Scipio, Sciptadae, ii. 244 
Sclavinia, ii. 279, 292, 336, 471, 476 
Scopis, ii. 131 
Scottas the Hun, i. 214, 215 
Sculpture, ii, 41 
Scultenna, battle of the, ii. 148 
Scymnia, i, 452 
Scyri, i. 126, 263 
Scythia, province of, i. 165; Ostrogoths 
in, 262; Vitalian in, 299; ii. 137 
Scythians, i. 214 sqq., 223 
Sebaste, ii. 101, 102 
Sebastea, ii. 28 ; theme of, 340, 351 
Sebastian, general of Isaurians, i. 373 
martyr, son-in-law of Boniface, i. 
163 
tyrant, i, 145 
minister of Zeno, i. 253, 254 
Sebastopolis, ii. 28 ; battle of, 322, 328 
LeBaords, ii. 174 
Secret History, the, i. 339, 347, 351, 355, 
356, 358; problem discussed, 359 
sqq. ; ii. 61 
Secundinus, i. 293 
Securisca (Curisca), ii. 22, 87, 132 
Seeck, O., i. 53 
Segontia, i. 417 
Seleucia, port of Antioch, i. 425 
in Cilicia, ii. 342 
Seleucobolus, ii. 306 
Selymbria, ii. 222, 223, 475 
Sémalios, ii. 479 
Semi-barbarians, i. 33 
Semi-pelagianism, i. 196 
Semites, characteristics of, ii. 259, 260 
Senate at Constantinople, i. 38, 39 ; ii. 
524 
Senate-house of Julian, i. 38, 39 ; site of, 
55; burnt, 232 
Senators, taxes on, i, 29, 40; class of, 
38 sqq. 
Senegallia, ii. 146 
Sepcos, ii. 200, 207, 209, 220, 224, 238, 
265 
Sepinum, ii. 333 
Septae, in Tingitana, ii. 284 
Septem Provinciae, i. 153 
Septimania, ii. 512, 613 
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Septimius Severus, i. 338 ; ii. 323 
Serapanin, i, 452 
Serapion, i. 95, 96 
Serapis, temple of, destroyed, i. 97, 208 ; 
representation of, ii. 54 
cépSovaa, ii. 275 
Serbs, ii. 274; name, 275-277; mari- 
time, 278 
Serena, i. 61, 78, 109 
Serfdom, i. 28; ii. 419 sqq. 
Sergiopolis, i. 432 
Sergius, demarch of Greens, ii. 87, 90 
of Edessa, i. 436 
envoy of Saborios, ii. 306, 307, 
347 
general of Sicily, ii. 410, 482 
interpreter, ii. 180 
Patriarch, ii. 206, 219, 220, 221, 
225, 239, 245; monotheletism, 
249 sqq.; patron of literature, 
255, 256 
Pope, ii. 327, 330, 366 
prefect of Africa, i. 388 
revolts against Leontius, ii, 353 
and Bacchus, church of, i. 57 
Serinda, i. 472 
Servia, White, ii. 275 
Servians, see Serbs 
Servitudes, ii. 416 
Sestos, i. 478; ii. 21, 23 
Sesuald, ii. 300, 301 
Severian of Gabala, i. 96 
Severiana, ii. 446 
Severinus, St., i. 285-289 
Severs, the, ii. 334, 473 
Severus, Libius, Emperor, i. 241, 243 
attendant of Eudocia, i. 184 
Endelechius, i. 330 
magician, i. 206 
Shah nameh, ii. 113 
Shahen, ii. 200, 209, 216, 217, 220 
Shahr Barz, ii. 200, 214, 229 sqq.; in 
Armenia, 233 sqq., 236, 237, 244; 
accession to Persian throne, 247, 
248 
Sicca Venerea, i. 388 
Sicily, Vandals in, i. 162, 171, 245, 246; 
Belisarius in, 389; Totila in, 411; 
recovered, 412; ii. 37, 148, 165; 
attacked by Saracens, 294, 297, 298; 
Constans in, 302; stratégia of, 341, 
345-347, 351, 407; revolt in, 
410, 440; plague in, 453; revolt of 
Elpidius, 481 
Sid Albattal, ii. 406 
Sidéron, fort, ii. 377 
Sidimund, Ostrogoth, i. 267, 268 
Sidon, i. 478 
Sidonius Apollinaris, i. 234, 235; at 
Arles, 239, 240; panegyric on Anthe- 
mius, 247 ; poetry of, 329 
Sievers, i. 47, 61, 67, 80 
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Siffiin, battle of, ii. 291 
Sigibert, ii. 159, 160 
Sigismund, king of Burgundians, i. 382 
Sigisvult, Goth, i. 168 
Silentiarit, i. 44, 259 
Silingi, i. 151, 152 
Silingis, i. 292 
Silk, manufacture of, i. 472; ii. 62; 
trade in, 96, 97 
Silvanus, banker, i. 216, 217 
founder of Paulicianism, ii. 396 
Silverius, Pope, i. 360, 391 ; ii. 5 
Silvia, ii. 150 
Simas, i. 375, 376, 378, 379 
Simeon (Titus), Paulician, ii. 396 
Simocatta, meaning of, ii, 254, see 
Theophylactus 
Simplicius, Pope, i. 192 
prefect of Constantinople, i. 100 
philosopher, ii. 175, 176 
Singa, island, ii. 137 
Singara, i. 304 
Singeric, i, 149 
Singidunum (Singidon = Belgrade), Huns 
at, i. 164; Sarmatians at, 262; ii 23, 
118; Avars seize, 119 ; Avars besiege, 
126; regain, 136, 143 
Sinigaglia, i. 394, 412 
Sinnio, i. 477 
Sinox, general, i. 168 
Sipka pass, ii. 14, 121 
Sirimis, ii. 76 
Sirmium, Hunsat, i. 159,164,216; Gepids 
in, 285; Avars demand, ii. 116, 117; 
Avars take, 118; Franks hold, 513 
Siroes, ii. 243, 244 
Sisaurani, i. 431 
Sisibut, i. 417 ; ii. 215 
Sisinnius (or Sisinnacius), commander of 
Thracesians, ii. 350, 451, 452 
Patriarch, i. 189 
Pastillas, ii. 498 
Rendaces, ii. 408, 409 
Sittas, mag. mil. per Armeniam, i. 420, 
422 


traitor in Martyropolis, ii. 110 

Sixtus V, i. 392 

Skabalonovitch, N., cited, ii. 341, 344, 
349, 416, 419, 420, 421, 468 

Skodra, ii. 15 

oxovAka, ii. 168, 172 

Slavery, i. 22, 26, 219, 370, 371 

Slaves, the, i. 294, 299, 393, 411 ; ii. 12, 
16 s99., 69; their movement com- 
pared to that of Germans, 114; rela- 
tions with Avars and Romans, 116; 
invade Empire, 117, 119; settled in 
Empire, 119, 120; in Greece, 120, 
143, 144; invade Thrace, 124; the 
musical Slaves from the north, 125; 
subject to Avars, 126; expeditions 
of Priscus against, 128 sqq.; of Peter, 
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134, 135, 139, 142, 149, 208, 212; 
join Avars in siege of Byzantium, 
239, 240; migrations in seventh 
century, 274 sqq.; subdued by Con- 
stans, 292; in Syria, 306; in Mace- 
donia and Thessaly, 337, 338, 342; 
formed into a corps by Justinian IT, 
321, 322, 331; influence on the in- 
stitution of serfdom, 420, 421; Slavise 
Greece, 455; in Bithynia, 471; in 
Greece, 483; in Macedonia, 484; 
influence in Empire, 525 
Slovenes, ii, 21, 23, 86; modern (of 
Carniola, etc. ), 274, 483 
Smaragdus, exarch, ii. 147, 206 
Sinith, R. Payne, ii. 8, 72, 74, 267 
Socialism, i. 95 . 
Socrates, historian, quoted, i. 84, 92, 
126, etc.; his work, 325 
Sofian Ibn Auf, ii. 311 
Sol invictus, ii. 54 
Solachon, battle of, ii. 106, 107 
Solea, ii. 50 
Solomon, king, i. 352, 387 
the eunuch, i. 387, 388 ; ii. 35 
Sondis, Mount, i. 265 
Sontius, battle of, i. 280 
Sophia, Empress, i, 474 ; ii. 68 sqq.; re- 
ligion, 71, 77 ; ambition, 78, 79; writes 
to Chosroes, 100, 101, 110; insults 
Narses (?), 145 
Sophia, church of St., i. 54-57, 84, 93, 
100; burnt (a.D. 404), 101; 
burnt (a.D. 532), 342; re- 
built, 346, 352, 353; description 
of, ii. 48 sqq., 245 
Little St., i. 57 ; ii. 42 
St., at Salonica, ii. 52 
Sophiam, ii. 402, 403 
Sophists, i. 47 
Sophon, lake, i. 301 
Sophronius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, ii. 
251-253, 268 
Sorbs, ii. 275 
Sors evangelica, ii. 232 
Sosthenion, ii. 402 
Soterichus, i. 462, 463 
Sotiriadis, G., i. 373, 377, 378 ; ii. 169, 
177, 411 
covpda, ii. 363 
Sozomen, historian, quoted, i. 84, 88, 
92, etc.; his work, 325 
Sozopolis, i, 300 
Spadusa, i. 156 
Spain, occupied by tyrant Constantine, 
i. 140 sqq.; Vandals, etc., in, 142, 
sqq.; Visigoths enter, 148, 151 sqq., 
155, 156, 167; partly recovered by 
Romans, 415, 416 ; ii. 31, 32, 36, 37, 
153; Jews in, 215; Omeyyads in, 
407 
Spalato (Spalatro), origin of, ii, 277 
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Spalions, i. 456 
Sparta taken by Alaric, i. 67 
Spathartus, ii. 344 
Spectabiles, class of, i. 39 sqq., 45 
Sperantius, i, 131 
Spoletium, i. 392, 394, 408; Lombards 
at, ii. 146, 149; duke of, 153, 444 
sqq., 503, 504 
Erópo, ii. 275 
Sprenger, R., ii. 259 
Spruner’s atlas, i. 441 
Squillace, ii, 187, 189, 448 
Sredna Gora, ii. 13, 122 
St. Martin, ii. 322 
Stauracius, ii, 456, 483-485, 488, 489, 
491 
Stenon, ii. 323 
Stephanopolis, i. 456 
Stephanus Asmictus, ii. 363 
captain in reign of Maurice, ii. 106 
eunuch of Maurice, ii. 88 
life of, ii. 460, 462 ; persecution of, 
464, 465 
of Corinth, ii. 317 
Pope, ii. 500-502 
protospathar, ii. 475 
Rusius, ii. 329 
sacellarius, ii. 824, 325, 329, 330 
Stephen, anti-monothelete, ii. 253 
of Edessa, i. 438 ° 
Stephens, Mr. W. R. W., i. 92 
Stesichorus, poet, i. 322 
Stilicho, i. 33, 61-69 passim, 74- 
79, 90; character, 78; schemes, 65, 
66, 68, 78, 108 sqq.; death, 
113; connection with barbarians in 
Gaul, 138, 139, 167 ; Aetius compared 
to, 172; Ricimer compared to, 241, 
279; forms the Optimati, ii. 344 
Stobi, Ostrogoths at, i. 262, 267 
Stoicism, i. 5 sqq.; idea of gvors, 6; 
leads to absolutism, ïb. ; cosmopolitan- 
ism, 7, 21 ; influence on law, 369 
Stokes, Prof. G. T., ii. 249, 430, 431, 
436, 439 
Strabo, ii. 289 
StrandZa mountains, ii. 14 
Strategius, i. 419 
domesticus, ii. 468 
friend of Constantine V, ii. 461 
orparryés, ii. 173, 340, 342 sqq., 346 
orparnAdrns, ii. 306, 346 
Stratiotat (Stradioti), ii. 356 
Strymon, river, ii. 280, 475 
Strymon, theme of, ii. 351 
Stubbs, bishop, ii. 392, 412, 456, 468 
Studion, ii. 524 
Stutzas, rebel, i. 387, 388 
Suania, i. 452, 468 ; ii. 95, 110 
Suavia, i. 262 
Subiaco, i. 398 
Succi, pass of, ii. 13 
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Suessionum, Augusta (Soissons), i. 283, 
397; ii. 159 

Suevi, cross Rhine, i. 138; in Gaul, 139 
sqq., enter Spain, 142, 151, 155, 166 ; 
defeated by Visigoths, 236 ; in central 
Europe, 262, 286; in Spain, 285; 
kingdom subdued by Visigoths, 416 ; 
ii. 32 

Suicide, i. 21 

Suidas quoted, i. 208, 209, etc. ; ii. 234 

Suleiman, caliph, ii. 372, 378 

general, ii. 378 sgq., 401, 402, 406 
Summus, i. 419 
Sunicas, i. 375-379 
cuvrexecral, ii. 80, 174 
Superstition, prevalence in seventh cen- 
tury, ii. 387 sqq. 
Sura (Suron), i 421 sqq. 
Susiana, ii. 242 
Sutrium, ii. 442, 444 
Svarunes, i. 466 
Svinthila, i. 4175; ii. 207 
Syagrius, i. 33, 242, 283 
Sycae, suburb of Constantinople, i. 272, 
300 ; ii. 809, 354 
Syke, ii. 407 
Syllaeum, ii. 311, 463 
Symbatius, Armenian, i. 482 
revolt of, ii. 322 

Symbolum, ii. 359 

Symmachus, pr. urbis (384 a.D. ), i. 185 
father-in-law of Boethius, ii. 189 

Synesius, Egyptians, i. 80 sqq.; de regno, 
83, 90, 125, 199, 209, 210 ; as a man 
of letters, 314, 315; visits Athens, 
316 

Synodites, ii. 71 

Syracuse, Constans at, ii. 301 sqq. 

Syria, Huns in, i. 69; revolt in, 256 ; 
invaded by Chosroes, 421 sqq., by 
Persians under Adormahun, ii. 98 sqq., 
199 ; Shahr Barz in, 200, 214, 215 ; 
heresies in, 249, 2513 conquest by 
Saracens, 263 sqq.; renegades in, 267 ; 
coinage in, 322; famine in, 323; 
plague in, 453 


T’aI-TSUNG, ii. 64 

Taikôs of Japan, ii. 385 

Takht-i-Khosru, ii. 268 

Takht-i-Soleima, ii. 231 

Tamchosro, ii. 103, 104 

Tapharas, i. 373 

Tarasikodissa (Zeno), i. 250 

Tarasius, ii. 327, 487, 494-496, 518, 
521, 522, 531 

Tarentum, Constans at, ii. 300 

Targites, Avar, ii. 72, 120 

Targitios, ii. 120 

Taridon, ii. 492 

Tarik, ii. 512 

Tarpodizus, ii. 125 
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Tarrach, i. 300 
Tarraco, i. 142; capital of Maximus, 
143, 156 
Tarsus, ii. 492 
Tatianus, i. 62, 72 
Tatimer, officer of Priscus, ii. 128, 130 
Tatulus, father of Orestes, i 216 
Tatzates, ii. 479, 491 
Taugast, ii. 64 
Tauresium, ii. 7 
Tauris, ii. 231 
Taurus, Mount, warfare in, i. 292 ; ii. 344 
pr. pr., i. 80 
Taxation, i. 41 e 
ratewrat, i. 45 
Tás wemAeypevn, ii. 228 
Taygetus, Mount, ii. 455 
Teias, coins of, i. 405; general, 412; 
king, 413; slain, 2. 
Telephis, fort, i. 453 
Telerig, ii. 474, 475 
Teletz, ii. 471, 472 
Tenedos, ii. 476 
Terbel, ii. 359 ; made a Caesar, 360, 361, 
368, 408 ; death, 470, 511 
Terdetes, i, 446 
Territorium Valvense, ii. 146 
Tertullian, i. 9,10; on duties of women, 
20 
Tertullus, i. 118 
Tetraxite Goths, i. 470, 477; ii. 358, 
512 
Teuffel, Prof., i. 328 
Teuton, see Germans 
Texier and Pullan (Byzantine Architec- 
ture), ii. 47, 48 
Theatres, i. 198; ii. 56, 59, 61 
Theatrocynegion, ii. 56 
Thebae, in Thessaly, ii. 23 
Thebais, ii. 8 
Thebarmes, ii. 232 
Theiss (Tissus), river, i. 163; ii. 141 
Themes, system of, ii. 25 ; origin of, 339 
sqq.; list in tenth century, 351 
Themistius, taught Arcadius, i. 62, 314 
Theoctiste, daughter of Maurice, ii. 202 
mother of Theodore Studita, ii. 519, 
523, 529 
Theoctistus, secretary, ii. 408 
Theodahad, i. 359, 388, 389, 390 ; ii. 3, 
186 
Theodemir, i. 261, 262 
Theodora, Empress, i. 337 ; beauty, ù. ; 
political position, 338, 339 ; speech of, 
344, 345; hostility to John of Cappado- 
cia, 347, 351; character, 356, 357; 
unpopularity, 358; charges against, 
359, 361; antecedents, 362, 363; 
family, 363; death, 411, 474, 
469 ; ii. 1, 3, 5, 8, 9; mosaic of, 45, 
62; early life, 60; charges against, 
61, 68, 71, 78, 185 
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Theodora, daughter of John Cantacuze- 

nos, ii. 238 

wife of Justinian II, ii. 330, 358, 
359, 361, 365 

Theodore Ascidas, ii. 4 

com. sucr. larg., i. 299 

consul (399 a.D.), i 86 

engineer, i. 426 

Lector, i. 307, 325 

of Mopsuestia, i. 189; ii 4 

referendarius, i. 402 

spectabilis, i. 131 

Ilibinus, ii. 107 

of Rabdis, ii. 109 

physician, ii. 130 

bishop of Massilia, ii. 162 

mag. off., ii. 165 

Studita, ii. 170, 345, 487, 518, 519 ; 
poetry, 520; miracles, 2., 521; 
life, 523, 524, 526; his mother, 
529 

pr. pr. Orientis, ii, 202, 204 

brother of Heraclius, ii. 210, 211, 
215, 216, 237 ; defeats Saes, 238, 
245, 262-265, 267 

nephew of Heraclius, ii. 266, 267 

Trithyrius, ii. 264 

of Tarsus, ii. 280, 392, 538 

Pope, ii. 292, 294 

6 koAwvelas, ii. 306, 309, 345 

Patriarch, ii. 315, 317-319 

of Ravenna, ii. 316, 317 

captain sent against Ravenna, ii. 
366 


Myacius, ii. 369, 370 
of Melitene, ii. 391 
Camulianus, ii. 484, 486 
Theodoret, quoted, i. 100; work of, 
325 ; ii. 4 
Theodoric I., king of Visigoths, i. 171, 
172, 175, 177 
Theodoric II, king of Visigoths, i. 236, 
237 ; treaty with Majorian, 239 
Theodoric, son of Gaiseric, i. 385 
son of Triarius, i. 254, 259; posi- 
tion, 262; relations to Empire, 
263 sgq.; death, 273 
son of Theodemir, i. 163; supports 
Zeno, 251; suppresses Leontius, 
257 ; birth, 262 ; career, 262 sqq.; 
overthrows Odovacar, 280, 281; 
rule in Italy, 282, 284, 294, 
381-383 ; marriage connections, 
382; palace of, ii 43-45; 
tomb of, 44; policy in regard to 
Jews, 64 
Theodorus, see Theodore 
Theodosian sect, ii. 251 
Theodosiopolis, i. 305; taken by Per- 
sians, 307 ; recovered, 309, 432, 435; 
ii. 101, 407 
Theodosius I. (the Great), settles Alemanni 


in Italy, i. 32, 53; death, 61, 64; 
friend of Goths, 61, 64, 82, 89, 94, 
95, 107, 108; religious policy, 185, 
186, 311; pillar of, ii. 52, 136 
Theodosius II, i. 92; reign of, 123 sqq.; 
marriage, 124; death, 135, 161, 163; 
religious attitude, 190, 191, 198 ; fond 
of riding, 199, 200; birth of, 203; 
baptism, 204, 304 ; ii. 1 
Theodosius III, ii. 372-374, 378, 382; 
fall, 383; treaty with Bulgaria, 470 
Theodosius, son of Athaulf, i. 148, 149 
Patriarch of Alexandria, ii. 8, 9 
lover of Antonina, ii. 61 
son of Maurice, ii. 82, 87, 88-90, 
92, 94, 109, 200, 201, 214 
of Melitene, ii. 82 
son of Heraclius, ii. 213 
brother of Constans II, ii. 298 
bishop of Ephesus, ii. 463, 498 
Theodote, ii. 487, 521 
Theodotus, pr. pr., i. 346 
logothete, ii, 323, 324, 329, 330 
Theodulus, mag. mil., i. 165 
Theognostus, ii. 475 
Theon, i. 208 
Theophanes of Byzantium, i. 4723 ii. 
67, 95, 182 
chronographer, i. 327; sources of, 
ii. 56; extract from, 57, 168; 
error in chronology, 197, 207, 
231, 232, 234, 236, 262, 264; 
sources of, 281, 322, 327, 332, 
339; sources, 352, 383, 401; 
pious reflections of, 405 ; chrono- 
logical errors, 425 sqq. ; descrip- 
tion of plague, 453 sqq.; language. 
518 ; character and marriage, 524, 
525 
the chamberlain, ii. 477 
Monôtios, ii. 451 
Theophilus, Emperor, i. 57 ; ii. 458 
Patriarch of Alexandria, i. 97 sqq. 
Vita Justiniani, i. 834 
professor of law, i. 366 
spathar, ii. 481 
Cibyraiot general, ii. 492 
Theophobius, Colchian, i 452 
Theophylactus Simocatta, use of io- 
copa, i. 5; style, 324; ii. 64, 
68, 81, 82, 91, 137; sources of, 
83, 91, 93, 94, 99, 100, 101, 103, 
104, 107, 110, 111, 121 ; chrono- 
logy, 126, 130, 142, 170-172, 
197 ; notice of, 254-256 
governor of Thrace, ii 468 
Rangahé, ii. 481 
GeparevOjvat, ii. 169 
Thermantia, wife of Honorius, i. 112; 
divorced, 113 
Thermopylae, Huns at (a.D. 447), i. 165; 
fortified, ii. 23, 24 
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Thescos, i. 478 
Thessalian marbles, ii. 50 
Thessalonica, i. 105, 158 ; Ostrogoths at, 
262, 269; ii. 22, 23; art at, 41, 47 
sqq.; Avars besiege, 134, 135 ; history 
of, 136 ; walls of, 2.5; tumults at, 198; 
Slaves besiege, 280; play on name, 
290; besieged by Slaves, 337, 338; 
government of, 345; theme of, 351; 
retreat of Anastasius II, 373, 408, 409, 
487 
Thessaly, ii. 23 
Theudebald, i 397, 414 
Theudebert, king of Austrasia, i. 395, 
397 ; ii. 163 | 
Theudelinda, ii. 151 
Theuderic, son of Chlodwig, i. 397 
Theudimund, brother of Theodoric, i 
271 
Theudis, i. 415 
Thierry, Am., i. 92, 93, 276 
Tholi (Oor\wrd), ii. 47 
Thomaites, i. 55 
Thomarichos, ii. 289 
Thomas of Claudiopolis, ii. 435 
a secretary of Justinian, i 345 
Patriarch, ii. 206 
commandant in Damascus, ii. 265 
archbishop of Canterbury, ii. 316 
rebels against Michael II, ii. 452 
Thorismund, king of Visigoths, i. 177 
Thrace, barbarian settlements in, i. 32 ; 
Huns iuvade, 164; Ostrogoths in, 264 
sqq.3 Slaves and Bulgarians in, 294 ; 
Cotrigurs in, 478 sqq.; history of, ii. 
10; geography of, 11 sqq., 17 ; Slaves 
invade, 21; defences of, 22 sqq. ; in- 
vaded by Slaves and Avars, 114 sqq. ; 
strategia of, 345, 346; theme of, 351; 
Isaurians in, 374, 384, 470 sqq. 
Thracesian theme, ii. 343, 345, 348, 
350, 351, 451, 466, 485 
Thraco-Illyrian peoples, ii. 14 
Thrasamund, king of Vandals, i 382, 
385 
Thraustila, i. 182 
Three Articles, controversy of, i. 411; 
ii, 4-6 
Thucydides, ii. 181 
Thuringia, ii. 115, 134 
Thuringians, i. 1773; cruelty, 178, 286 ; 
kings of, 382; ii. 35 
Thyatira, i. 86 
Tiberias, ii. 247, 267 
Tiberius I., i. 27 
Tiberius II, ii. 67, 68, 73, 74; made 
Caesar, 77,100; Augustus, 78 ; reign, 
79 sqq.3 extravagance, 80; policy, 93- 
95, 101; made peace with Avars, 105, 
117, 151; medal, 160 
Tiberius III, ii. 342, 350, 352; reign, 
354 sqq. 


Tiberius, son of Maurice, ii. 94 
David, ii. 286, 287 
son of Constans II, ii. 308, 309, 316 
son of Justinian II, ii, 365 
Petasius, ii. 443 
Ticinum, i. 112, 179; 247, 2753 held 
by Ostrogoths, 404, 413; ii 146, 
149, 502 
Tiflis, ii. 288 
Tikveš, ii. 474 
Tillemont quoted, i. 228, etc. 
Timasius, i. 70, 73 
Timotheus, an actor, i. 301 
Timothy (Weasel), i. 191 
(Salophakcalos ?), i. 191, 192 
Timseh, ii. 272 
Tingitana, Provincia, i 141; ii. 32, 34 
Tiridates, ii. 451 
Tisamene, mother of Gratian, i. 115 
Titus, Emperor, ii. 30 
Todi, i. 394 
Toktu, ii. 473 
Tolbiacum, battle of, i. 171 
Toledo, ii. 394 
Tolosa (Toulouse), i. 142, 147, 152 ; king- 
dom of, 167, 172, 175; Avitus pro- 
claimed at, 236, 327 ; ii. 163 
Tomi,! ii. 121, 187, 140, 141 
Topesus, ii. 22 
Torna (répva), ii. 123, 172 
Tortona, i. 240 
Totila, i. 323; accession, 405 ; career, 
405 sqq. ; death, 413; coins, 405 
Tougard, M. abbé, ii. 392 
tovNdoy, ii. 168, 171, 172 
Tours, i. 397 
Tovin, ii. 322 
Tozer, Mr., i. 268; ii. 7, 41, 136, 432, 
498, 525 
Trachea, i. 445 
Tragurium (Traii), ii. 276 
Trajan, Emperor, ii. 16 
general, i. 432 
name among Slaves, ii. 16, 19 
Trajanopolis, ii. 23 
Transmund, ii. 445, 499 
Trapezus, i. 473 ; ii. 28 
Travouni, ii. 278 
Trevirius, Life of St., i. 397 
Triballi, ii. 16 
Tribigild, count, i. 82 sgq., 114 
Tribonian, i. 341, 349, 366, 367, 369 
Tribunal of the Nineteen Accubitt, ii. 
409, 436, 478 
Tribunus, i. 440 
Tricamaron, i. 386 
Tricca, ii. 23 
Trient, duchy of, ii. 149 


1 Safarik’s identification with Mankala has 
been abandoned. Kistenge corresponds to 
Constantiana, a little north of Tomi. 
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Trier (Colonia Trevirorum, or Treviris), 
i. 140 

Trigetius, i. 179 

Triklinos of Justinian II, ii, 325, 326, 
489 

Tripolis, i. 245, 386 ; ii. 288, 302 

in Phoenicia, ii. 290 

Trisagios, hymn, i. 297 

Troad, marbles from, ii. 49 

Trocundus, i. 257 

Troilus, poet, i. 82, 90, 320 

Tropaeum, ii. 120 

Tpordpma, ii. 241 

Tpovd\Awrd, ii. 47 

Trullus, domed room in palace, ii. 316 

Tryphiodorus, i. 320 

Tryphon, i. 342 

Tsar, title, ii. 516 

Tu vincas, ii. 173 

Tudunus,! ii. 363, 364 

Tufa, i. 280 

Tuga, ii. 275, 276 

Tumlåt, valley of, ii. 272 

TundZa, river, ii. 473 

Turcilingi, i. 286 

Turks, settlement at Constantinople, ii. 
63 ; embassy, 96, 97, 99, 115, 406 

Turpilio, mag. mil., i. 113, 115 

Turris, ii. 21 

Tuscia, ii. 38, 146; duchy, 149, 503 

Twelve Tables, authority abolished, i. 
352, 370 

Tyana, ii. 352, 367 

Tyche, ii. 54, 178, 180 

Type, the (of Constans), ii. 293, 304 

Typhos, brother of Aurelian, i. 80 sqq. 

Tzachar, i. 463 syq. 

Thayyapeca, ii. 57 

Tzani, i. 163, 441, 450, 458, 459, 469 

Tzathes, Colchian king, i. 456, 462 

(Tzath), Colchian, i. 372 

Tzazo, i. 386 

Tzetzes, J., i. 482 

Tzibilon, i. 446 

Thrydros, ii. 474 

Tzukan, game of, i. 199 

Tzukanisterion, i. 199 

Tzukanisterion, plain of, ii. 466 

Tzurulon, ii. 127, 128 


UcHIMERIOUM, i. 452 

Ugro-Finnic races, ii. 331 l 
Uldes, king of Huns, i. 89, 126, 161 
Ulfilas, general, i. 143, 144 

Ulpiana, ii. 21 

Umm Danin, ii. 270 

Unger, F. W., ii. 43, 48, 50 


1 Zeuss held that Tudunns is not a proper 
name, but a title of a Khazar governor of 
Cherson, and appeals to a passage in Einhard 
(Die Deutschen und die Nachbarstumme, p. 739), 
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University at Constantinople, i. 128; 
ii. 1 

raros, ii. 172, 382 

Uranius, pseudo-philosopher, ii. 176 

Urbicius, chamberlain, i. 255, 290 

Urbicus, battle of, i. 236 

Urbino, i. 394; ii. 146 

Ursus, duke of Venice, ii. 442 

Uskiub, ii. 7 

Utrigur Huns, i. 477, 478, 481, 482; ii. 
115 


VAHAN, governor of Armenia, i. 306 
Valens, Emperor, i. 32, 91; Arianism of, 
185 


com. domest., i. 115; mag. mil., 
118, 119 
Valentia, city of, i. 140, 146, 416 
Valentinian I., i, 138 
Valentinian II, i. 185 
Valentinian III, i. 124, 129, 131, 151, 
158, 159, 172-174; character, 174, 
181; death, 182, 183, 191; intluence, 
241, 261 
Valentinian revolts against Constans, ii. 
287 
Valentinus of Selge, i. 83 
squire, ii. 283, 284, 286, 287 
Valeria, sister-in-law of Zeno, i. 293 
Valerian, Emperor, i. 67, 304, 425 
general, i. 412, 430, 435, 436, 458 
Valid, caliph, ii. 362, 371 
Van, see Salban 
Vandals, settlements of, in third century, 
i. 3l; cross Rhine, 138; in Gaul, 
140, 141; enter Spain, 142; in 
Spain, 151; expedition against, in 
Spain, 155, 156; fleet of, 162 ; expedi- 
tion against, 162; enter Africa, 168 ; 
expedition against (430 A.D.), 168; 
sortes Vand., 170; unique position, 
170, 171; danger from, 182; ravage 
Italy, 235 ; defeated by Ricimer, 236; 
Majorian’s preparations against, 240 ; 
threaten Sicily, 242 ; Leo’s expedition 
against, 244 sqq.; persecute Catholics, 
245 ; in Sicily, 284, 285, 382, 384 ; 
ii. 35, 36 
Varahran I., i. 8304 
Varahran IT, i. 305, 306 
Varahran III, ii. 110-112 
Varanes, mag. mil., i. 118, 115 
Varangian guard, ii. 80 
Vardar, valley of, i. 165 
Varna, ii. 334, 360, 471 
Varnucion, ii. 353 
Varro, ii. 192 
Vartan, ii. 264 
Vaudois, ii, 397 
Veglia, ii. 277 
Veklal, ii. 242 
Venables, Mr. E., i. 92 
2 P 
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Venantius, patrician, ii. 165 
Venantius Fortunatus, ii. 194 
Venetia, i. 115, 412 ; ii. 146 
Venice, origin of, i. 180; St. Mark’s, ii. 
42, 149, 374; assists Ravenna, 442, 
503, 515, 537 
Verina, Empress, i. 233, 244 ; character, 
250, 251 ; imprisonment, 256 ; death, 
257 ; intluence of, 266 
Verona, Alaric at, i. 110; Attila at, 
179 ; Odovacar at, 280 ; under Ostro- 
goths, 405; recovered by Romans, 
414; taken by Lombards, ii. 146 
Vespasian, ii, 33 
Vevdarch, ii. 242 
Vezillatio, i. 48 
Via Appia, i. 382 
Flaminia, i. 418 
Vicarius Asianae, i. 46; abolished, ii. 
27, 75 
Ponticae, ii. 27 
Thraciarum, ii. 26 
Vicentia, Attila at, i. 179 
Victor Vitensis, i, 245 
Vienna, Gallic, i. 143, 154 
Vigilantia, i. 358 
Vigilantius, com. domest., i. 115 
Vigilius, Pope, ii. 4-6, 297 
Viminacium, Huns at, i. 163, 164; ii. 
13; Avars seize, 119 ; battles of, 140 
Vincentia, ii. 146 
Vincentius, mag. mil., i. 113 
Vindices, i. 302 
Vir inluster, i. 397 
Virgilius, heresy of, ii. 521 
Visigoths, in Thrace (376 a.D.), i. 32, 64 
sqq.; in Italy, 108 sqq., 120, 121; settle- 
ment in Gaul, 153, 167, 284, 285; 
converted from Arianism, ii. 153 
Vita Sctt. Demetrii, ii. 135, 280, 281, 
338, 345 
Vitalian, mag. mil. per Illyriam, i. 407 
Pope, ii. 301, 315-317 
revolt of, i. 297, 334; death of, 
335, 343 
Vitalis, church of St., i. 253, 337, 341 ; 
description of, ii. 45, 62, 194, 326 
Vitalius, general, ii. 106, 107 
Vitos, Mount, ii. 12 
Vitruvius, ii. 457 
Vilachians, ii. 16, 123, 472, 515, 516 
Vogel, A., i 397 
Volkmann, R., i. 314 
Volo, district of, ii. 280 
Volusian, uncle of Melana, i. 131 
Vopiscus, ii. 343 
Vutelinus, ii. 211 


Wacis, king of Lombards, i. 395 
Walachians, see Vlachians 
Walamir, i, 251, 261, 262, 286 
Walch, ii. 462 
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Wallia, i. 149, 150, 152, 241 

Wandering of Nations, what it was, 
i. 107 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry, i. 416 

Warmar, Frank, ii. 159 

Wars, the (Huns), ii. 115 

Weil, H., ii. 263 sqq., 272, 320, 401, 404, 
406 

Widemir, i, 261, 262, 274, 286 

Wietersheim, von, i. 108 

Wilfred of York, ii. 315 

governor of Emesa, ii. 106, 109 

Wilgang, i. 444-446, 450, 456 

Wilibald, Life of St., ii. 453 

Wilken, i. 338 

Winifred, see Boniface 

Wisgard (Wiscard), i. 457 

Witigis, i. 390-392, 394-396, 419 

Witterich, i. 417 

Women, position of, affected by Chris- 
tianity, i 20, 21; pagan and christian, 
12 


XENOPHON the Athenian, i. 314, 324 ; ii. 
169, 242 
of Ephesus, i. 324 
Xerogypson, ii. 125 
EvAoxovxouda, ii. 168 


YALULAR, battle of, ii. 269 

Yemen, i. 470; ii. 95, 96, 261 

Yermuk, battle of, ii. 263, 264 

Yezdegerd, see Isdigerd 

Yezid I., son of Muaviah, ii. 307, 314, 
388, 430 

Yezid, admiral, ii. 403 

Yukinna, ii. 267 


ZAB, greater and lesser, ii. 242 
Zabergan, i. 478 sqq.; ii. 22, 180 
Zacharia, see Lingenthal 
Zacharias of Mitylene (not Melitene), i 
191, 308, 309 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, ii. 214 
physician, ii. 101 
Pope, ii. 446, 500, 521 
Zachloums, ii. 278 
Zaldapa! (Zaldaba), i. 297 ; ii. 120, 121, 
131 
Zali, ii. 115 
Zamanarzus, i. 469 
Zambellis, M., ii. 447 
Zara, ii. 277 
Zeno, Emperor, i. 136; religious attitude, 
191, 192; marriage, 230; reign, 250 
sqq.; name, 250; character, 252 sqq.; 
death, 260; dealings with Ostrogoths, 


1 Zaldaba in John of Antioch (fr. 214 e) 
Zaldapa in Procopius (de Aed. 308) and 
Theophylactus. The MSS. of Theophanes 
have Zardapa and Zandapa. 


INDEX 


263 sqq., with Odovacar, 277, 278, 
with Theodoric, 280, 290, 291, 294; 
ii. 1-3; law on buildings, 55, 224 
Zeno, son of Emperor, i. 259 
son of Anthemius, i. 293 
Zenonis, wife of Basiliscus, i. 254 
Zerkon, i. 222 
Zero, derivation of, ii. 362 
Zeugma, ii. 58, 84 
Zeuxippus, baths of, i. 56 ; ii. 369 
Zich, see Isdigunas 
Ziebil, ii. 237, 238 
Ziegler, i. 193, 195 
Ziper, i. 465 
Zoepftel, ii. 157, 503 
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Zoilus of Cherson, ii. 364 
Zonaras quoted, ii. 68, 74, 170, 281, 
299, 305, 311, 376, 378, 433 
fopumddes, ii. 312 
Zoroaster, ii. 232, see Fire-worship 
Zosimus, historian, i. 189, 142, 143, 
325; his work, 326, 8273 ii 
179, 344 
Pope, i. 194 
Zotenberg, i. 191 
Zoticus of Philadelphia, ii, 183 
Zotto, ii. 147 
Zuber, ii. 379 
Zupa, ii. 18 
Župan, ii. 276, 277 


THE END 
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